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The  book,  although  not  quite  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition, 
lias  again  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date. 

Twenty-four  pages  and  eighteen  new  illustrations 
have  been  added  to  the  present  edition. 

The  chief  alterations  ^vill  be  found  in  the  sections 
on  Abdominal  and  Brain  Surgery,  but  much  new 
matter  has  been  introduced  throughout. 

The  sections  on  the  Ear  and  Eye  have  been  revised 
hj  their  authors  Mr.  Cumberbatch  and  Mr.  Jessop, 
respectively. 

I  am  again  indcljted  to  Mr.  W.  «1.  Spencer,  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  for  advice 
and  help  ;  also  to  my  friends  Mr.  .lohn  Miller,  M.ll.C.S., 
andMr.Masterman,  F.ll.C.'.S.,  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  for  many  valuable  notes  and 
suggestions,  and  to  the  latter  iu  addition  for  his 
kiudnoss  in  reading  the  proof-sheets. 
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The  new  drawings  were  mafle,  as  before,  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Mark,  M.R.C.S.,  artist  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  from  my  own  rough  sketches  and  from  pre- 
parations in  the  Hospital  Museum, 

27,  Weymouth  Street,  "W. 
October,  1892. 


PREFACE. 


Whkn  asked  by  the  Publishers  to  write  a  small 
book  on  Surgery  for  their  Student's  Guide  Series  I 
readily  undertook  the  task,  since  as  a  teacher  of 
Surgery  I  had  for  some  time  felt  that  a  work  of  the 
kind   would   be   useful  to  the  student  when  first 
entering  on  the  study  of  that  subject.    The  text- 
books in  general  use  have,  with  the  advance  of  Surgery 
in  recent  years,  grown  to  such  a  length  that  many 
months  are  required  even  to  read  them  through,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  tlie  student  to  master  them 
during  the  comparatively  limited  period  allotted  to 
dressing  in  the  wards  and  out-patient  room.  The 
present  work  is  designed  to  aid  him  in  gaining  a 
general  insight  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  Surgery 
while  he  is  yet  engaged  in  practical  work  in  the  wards  ; 
at  a  time,  that  is,  when  such  a  knowledge  should  be 
of  especial  value  to  him. 

With  this  aim  in  view  it  was  necessary  to  present 
the  subject  in  as  brief  and  concise  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  whilst  so  doing  I  have  endeavoured  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  science, 
and  to  give  the  indications  that  should  guide  us  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  rather  than  any  detailed 
account  of  treatment. 

Special  prominence  has  been  given  to  those  subjects 
with  which  every  student  ought  to  be  acquainted  ; 
whilst  the  rarer  injuries  and  diseases  have  received 
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but  a  brief  Dicntioii,  or  have  been  altogether  omitted. 
The  details  of  Operative  Surgery,  and  .Minor  Surgery 
and  Bandaging,  and  such  other  things  as  the  student 
is  taught  practically  to  do  for  himself  in  the  wards, 
have  been  (jnly  shortly  discussed  ;  and  no  account  has 
been  given  of  the  specialties  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  book  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  of  the  excellent 
Manuals  of  Sui-gery  in  present  use,  but  rather  to 
supplement  them,  and  prepare  the  student  the  better 
to  profit  by  their  perusal  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  his 
studies.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  serve  to  refresh 
his  memory  before  presenting  himself  for  examination 
in  Surgerj'. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Spencer,  late  House- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  reading  through  the  proof-sheets,  and  to  ^^Ir. 
Godart,  Artist  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  his 
care  in  preparing  and  making  drawings.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Son  for  the  use  of 
several  woodcuts. 

The  space  at  my  command  did  not  permit  of  refer- 
ence in  the  text  to  the  authors  consulted  ;  but  I  here 
express  my  indebtedness  for  the  aid  I  have  received 
from  the  works  of  Agnew,  Billroth,  Bryant,  Erichsen, 
Holmes,  and  Pirric,  and  from  the  various  articles  in 
Holmes'  "System  of  Surgery,"  Heath's  "  Dictionary  of 
Surgery,"  and  1'roves'  "Mainial  of  Sur-'crv  " 

-!7,  M'kvmouth  Stiiekt,  W., 
J/(/i/,  18S7. 
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SECTION  I. 
General  Pathology  of  SuKGia\L  Diseases. 

INFLAMMATIOiSr. 

Inflammation  is  defined  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  as 
"the  succession  of  changes  which  occurs  in  a  living  tissue 
■when  it  is  injiu'ed,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such 
a  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and  vitality." 
Inflammation  as  thus  defined  may  occur  in  any  tissue  of 
the  body,  and  in  whatever  tissue  or  organ  it  occurs, 
whether  superficial  or  deep,  transparent  or  opaque, 
vascular  or  non-vascular,  soft  or  hard,  the  pathological 
process  is  essentially  the  same. 

General  Outline  of  the  Process. — Let  us  first 
study  the  process  as  it  may  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye, 
say,  in  a  portion  of  inflamed  skin.  The  j)art  is  uniformly 
red,  hotter  than  the  surrounding  skin,  swollen  and  pain- 
ful. The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  pressure, 
and  gradually  fades  away  into  the  natural  colour  of  the 
part  around,  but  later  it  becomes  mottled,  and  in  places 
of  a  deeper  hue.  There  is  usually  some  oedema  about 
the  inflamed  spot,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  slightly  tender  and  enlarged.  If  an 
incision  were  now  made  into  the  inflamed  tissues,  they 
would  be  found  fuller  of  blood  than  natural,  of  a  blight 
red  colour,  and  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  whilst  if  tho 
lymphatics  leading  from  the  part  were  opened,  as  has 
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been  done  in  animals,  they  would  be  seen  to  be  trans- 
mitting more  lymph  than  under  normal  conditions.  The 
inflammation  may  now  terminate,  leaving  the  tissues 
ajjparently  normal  {resolution),  or  it  may  lead  to  certain 
changes  producing  irreparable  damage  to,  or  total  de- 
struction of  the  part.  Thus  the  process  maj^  become 
chronic  and  the  tissues  thickened  and  indurated  {  fibroid 
tliiclceniny) ;  or  the  tissues  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed 
spot  may  soften  and  break  down,  forming  a  creamy  fluid 
called  pus  {suppuration  and  abscess) ;  or  the  more  super- 
ficial tissues  may  undergo  molecular  destruction,  leaving 
a  raw  surface  {^ulceration)  ;  whilst  again  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  in  the  inflamed  area  may  lose  their  vitality  and 
die  "en  masse"  {gangrene).  When  the  inflammatorj' 
process  is  at  all  severe,  constitutional  symptoms  will  also 
be  present.  Thus,  the  temperature  will  be  more  or  less 
raised,  the  skin  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in  rapidity,  the 
tongue  furred,  the  a^^petite  lost,  the  bowels  confined,  and 
the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured — a  condition  known 
as  injlammatorji  fever.  Under  some  circumstances  the 
constitutional  symptoms  may  be  of  a  more  serious 
character,  and  secondary  inflammations  may  be  set  up 
in  internal  organs  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body  :  the 
IDatient  is  then  said  to  be  suffering  from  septic  or  from 
infective  pKjisoniiig,  conditions  which,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  hereafter,  are  probably  due  to  poisonous  products 
entering  the  general  blood- stream  at  the  primary  seat  of 
inflammation. 

The  minute  cltanges  which  occur-  in  the  above- described 
phenomena  have  of  late  years  been  very  accurately 
studied  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
frog,  rabbit,  and  dog ;  and  in  sections  of  the  cornea  and 
tongue  of  the  frog.  They  are  divisible  into  (1)  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  blood-vessels  and  their  con- 
tents, and  (2)  the  changes  in  the  fixed  tissue  elements. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  observed. 

1.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  their  contents. — After, 
in  some  instances,  a  momentary  contraction,  the  vessels 
become  dilated,  the  arteries  first  and  then  the  capillaries 
and  veins,  and  the  blood  in  them  flows  with  greater 
rapidity  {determination  of  blood,  or  active  hijjxra  rnia), 
whilst  smaller  vcs.'-els  which  were  previously  invisible  are 
now  seen  transmitting  blood.  Hence  the  redness  of  the 
part.  Now,  aftt  r  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  kind  ol'  irritant  used  to  set  up  the  inflammation,  the 
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blood-current  slackens  at  first  in  the  veins  and  then  in 
the  capillaries  and  arteries,  and  leucocytes  are  seen  to 
di'op  out  here  and  there  from  the  central  stream  or  axial 
ciu-rent,  which  appears  yellowish  in  coLjur  from  the  red 
corpuscles  being  contained  in  it.  These  truant  leucocytes 
fii'st  roll  lazily  along  in  the  pale  or  cii-cumlerential 
cui'rent,  and  are  joined  by  more  and  more  as  the  blood- 
stream further  slackens  in  speed.  Now  they  adhere  to 
the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  and  arteries,  so  that  the  vessels  appear 
as  if  lined  with  them.  Soon  they  begin  to  pass  through 
the  vessel-walls  into  the  tissues  around  [dUi^edesis),  a 
process  which  need  not  here  be  described,  as  it  is  now 
fully  treated  of  in  works  on  Physiology.  By  and  by,  if 
the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  the  coloured  corpuscles, 
in  groujjs  of  two  to  a  dozen,  also  leave  the  central  stream 
and  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues, 
producing  those  patches  of  darker  redness  and  the 
mottling  of  the  surface  alluded  to  above.  The  central 
stream  next  begins  to  oscillate,  flowing  onwards  during 
the  systole,  and  slightly  receding  during  the  diastole  of 
the  heart;  whilst  the  coloured  corpuscles  show  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  one  another.  Finally  the  stream  stops,  and 
dasis  is  said  to  have  occurred  (Fig.  1). 

In  the  meantime  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  have 
also  been  passing  through  the  vessel-walls  into  the 
tissues,  and  together  with  the  escaped  leucocytes,  accouut 
for  the  swelling  and  for  the  serous  exudation  which  can 
be  squeezed  out  when  the  parts  are  cut  into.  The  serum, 
further,  soaks  into  the  neighbouring  healthy  tissues,  thus 
explaining  the  surrounding  oedema,  and  is  thence,  along 
with  some  of  the  leucocytes,  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  so  passes  back  into  the  circulation,  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  may  partly  account  for  the  attendant  in- 
flammatory fever.  If  now  the  cause  of  the  inflammation 
ceases  to  act,  and  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  has  not  been 
too  much  lowered  to  permit  of  their  recovery,  the  cor- 
puscles in  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  those  vessels  whore 
stasis  has  occurred  again  begin  to  oscillate  and  then  to 
move  on  ;  the  leucocytes  no  longer  drop  out  of  the  axial 
current,  and  those  that  have  already  escaped  into  the 
tissues  cither  break  down  or  pass  along  with  the  escaped 
fluids  into  the  lymphatics,  leaving  the  part  apparently 
u II  i  n j  u r c d  ( ?•  e.s o /  / ( ^i■o  /), ) . 

If  the  above  favoui-ablo  tormiiiation   does  not  take 
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place  and  stasis  is  not  soon  relieved,  coagulation  of  the 
serum  rapidly  ensues,  and  the  vessels  become  thrcimbosed. 
At  the  same  time,  moreover,  coagulation  of  the  liquid 
exudation  in  the  tissues  also  occurs,  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  the  fibrin  ferment  contained  in  the  leucocytes 
causing  the  fibrinogen  in  the  liquid  to  unite  -with  the 
fibrinoplastin  in  the  leucocytes.  The  clot  thus  formed 
contracts,  squeezing  out  the  serum,  which  is  then  drained 


Fui.  1.— Diuyi-ani  of  the  luiimte  clnuiges  in  iuflamiualioii. 


away  by  the  lymphatics,  so  that  if  the  parts  at  this  stage 
be  cut  into,  a  serous  exudation  wiU  no  longer  escape. 
The  original  tissues,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  plugging 
of  the  vessels,  and  partly"  in  consequence  of  the  digestive 
action  of  the  leucocytes  and  soddeuing  effect  of  the  fluid 
exudation,  become  swollen  and  softened,  and  finally  lose 
their  vitality  and  disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by  a 
mass  of  closely-packed  small  cells  embedded  in  a  very 
sli-ht  amount  of  intercellular  substance,  ihis  small- 
cefl-infiltration  was  formerly  thought  to_  be  derived 
entirely  from  the  multiplication  of  the  original  tissue 
elements.  More  recently  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
a--rcgatiou  of  the  escaped  l.-ucocytes,  the  tissue  elements 
being  believed  to  remain  passive  or  to  undergo  degcncra- 
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tion ;  wliilst  more  recently  still  it  has  been  ascribed  in 
chief  part  to  the  proliferation  of  the  connective -tissue 
and  other  cells  in  the  inflamed  area,  the  leucocytes  being 
thought  to  play  only  a  subordinate  part  and  sooner  or 
later  to  undergo  disintegration  or  absorption.  From 
-whatever  source  these  cells  are  derived,  among  them  may 
soon  be  seen  numerous  delicate  capillary  _  loops,  which 
have  been  formed  from  the  old  capillaries  in  and  around 
the  inflamed  area.  To  this  vascularized  tissue  the  name 
of  inflammatory  new  formation  or  granulation  tissue  is 
given.  When  the  cells  and  liquid  escape  on  a  free  sur- 
face, the  fibrin  with  the  entangled  cells  forms  a  so-called 
false  membrane. 

2.  Changes  in  the  fixed  elements  of  the  tissues. — When 
the  mesentery  is  examined  after  inflammation  has  existed 
a  short  time,  the  cells  of  the  original  tissue  are  found  to 
be  proliferating.  The  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells 
divide,  and  the  daughter  cells  thus  produced  lose  their 
endothelial  characters  and  become  pear-shaped  and  larger 
than  the  escaped  leucocytes  surrounding  them.  The  con- 
nective-tissue cells  are  believed  to  divide  and  proliferate 
in  like  manner.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, two  kinds  of  cells  may  be  found — a  number  of 
;  small  round  cells,  leucocytes,  which  have  escaped  from 
the  vessels,  and  amongst  them  larger  cells,  which  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements  on  a  warm  stage,  and  are  now  looked 
upon  as  being  derived  in  the  way  above  mentioned  from 
the  original  tissue  cells.  These  large  cells  are  believed 
by  many  recent  pathologists  to  continue  to  divide  and 
multiply,  and  to  form  in  chief  parts  the  cells  of  the 
inflammatory  new  formation  or  granulation  tissue.  They 
are  called  fibro-blasts.  The  escaped  leucocytes  are  sup- 
posed, by  the  supporters  of  this  view  of  the  formation  of 
gi-anulation  tissue,  to  act  the  part  of  scavengers,  to  eat  up 
and  remove  effete  and  dead  tissues,  and  destroy  in  this  way 
any  micro-organisms  that  may  be  present  {'phagocytosis) 
and  then  in  their  turn  to  undergo  degeneration  and 
absorption.  By  some  pathologists  the  large  amoeboid 
cells  formed  from  the  connective  tissue  cells  are  believed 
to  absorb  the  leucocytes  which  have  already  done  their 
part  in  eating  up  the  devitali/yod  tissues  and  micro- 
organisms. The  largo  cells  are  thus  called  macrophages, 
the  small  cells  or  leucocytes  microphages. 

Tetiminatioxs  of  inflammation. — Wo  have  already 
seen  that  before  coagulation  has  taken  place  and  the 
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tissues  have  become  irreparably  damaged,  if  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation  ceases  to  act,  the  process  maj-  terminate 
and  the  part  resume  its  normal  conditions,  when  resaJuiion 
is  said  to  occur.  Failing  this,  however,  the  following 
terminations  maj^  ensue.  Thus,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  cells  constituting  the  inflammatorv  new 
formation  may  gradually  become  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue,  j^roducing  the  condition  already  referred  to  of 
fihroul  tJncJcern'iKj  or  scarring.  Under  less  favourable 
circumstances  the  intercellular  substance  in  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  closely-packed  cells  liquefies  ;  and  the  cells, 
cut  off  from  their  nutrient  supplj'  by  the  compression  and 
thrombosis  of  the  capillaries,  undergo  degeneration  and 
die,  and  are  then  known  as  pus  cells,  whilst  the  liquefied 
tissues  and  exuded  serum  form  a  fluid  {liquor  pvris)  in 
which  they  are  contained.  Thus  pus  is  formed,  and 
stipjniration  is  said  to  be  established.  When  these  changes 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  so 
that  the  products  escape  externally,  the  process,  though 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  suppuration,  is  spoken  of  as 
ulceration.  And  lastly,  the  infiltrated  tissues  in  the  centre 
of  the  inflamed  area  may  lose  their  vitality  and  die  en 
masse,  before  infiltration  with  leucocytes  and  serum  has 
gone  on  sufRciently  long  to  produce  their  softening; 
mortification  or  r/angrcne  is  then  said  to  result. 

Causes  of  inflammation. — The  direct  cause  of  the 
inflammatory  j^henomena  is  thought  to  be  some  mole- 
cular change  in  the  vessel-walls  whereby  they  are 
rendered  capable  of  behaving  towards  the  blood  more  or 
less  like  dead  matter,  thus  promoting  a  tendency  to 
.stasis  and  coagulation  and  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and 
serum  in  abnormal  quantities.  This  molecular  change  in 
the  vessel-walls,  may  be  brought  about  by  some  influence 
acting  upon  them,  1,  from  within,  through  the  blood: 
and  2,  from  without,  either  directly  upon  the  ve.ssel- 
walls  themselves,  or  indirectly  through  the  intervontiou 
of  the  contiguous  tissues.  Irritants  acting  in  cither  of 
those  ways  may  bo  looked  upon  as  exciting  cansos,  and 
would  appear  in  .some  instances  to  be  alone  .'^uflicient  to 
set  lip  the  process.  Tn  other  cases,  however,  certain  prior 
conditions  such  ns  may  bo  considered  to  Inwer  the^•itality 
of  the  tissnes,  and  to  render  them  less  able  to  resist  dele- 
terious influences,  ap]iear  necessary  to  render  such  irri- 
tants operative.  Among  such  pi-rJixjitK^iun  causes  may 
bo  mentioned -.—  l.  A  deficient  supply  of  healthy  blood 
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caused  by  insufficient  or  improper  food  and  air,  a  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  ha?morrhage,  antemia,  and  the  like. 
2.  The  presence  of  impurities  or  of  certain  poisons  in 
the  blood,  such  as  exist  in  chronic  alcoholism,  Bright's 
disease,  diabetes,  gout,  syphilis,  and  in  lead,  mercury 
and  phosphorus  poisoning.  S.  Deprivation  of  healthy 
nerve  influence,  as  from  disease  or  injury  of  a  nerve 
centre,  or  nerve  trunk.  4.  Old  age.  o.  The  so-called 
strumous  diathesis. 

The  exciting  causes,  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
irritants,  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: — 
1.  Direct  violence  and  chemical  irritation.  2.  The 
chemical  products  of  putrefaction.  3.  Infective  micro- 
organisms. The  last,  however,  most  likely  also  act  by 
theii"  chemical  products  (ptomaines). 

1.  Direct  violence  and  chemical  irritation. — Under  this 
head  are  included  all  forms  of  mechanical  injury ; 
excessive  heat  or  cold ;  electrical  stimulation ;  the  applica- 
tion of  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  or  of  irritating  products, 
as  croton-oil  or  mustard ;  friction,  and  tension.  The  fore- 
going are  regarded,  as  here,  by  the  majority  of  Surgeons 
as  exciting  causes.  By  the  extreme  supporters  of  the 
germ  theory,  however,  the^^  are  merely  considered  as  pre- 
disposing causes,  the  exciting  cause  according  to  these 
pathologists  being  in  every  case  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms. The  character  of  this  work  will  not  permit 
of  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  a 
view,  and  it  must  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  results  of 
experiments  seem  clearly  to  show  that  inflammation  can 
be  produced  by  mechanical  or  other  violence  or  chemical 
irritation  without  the  intervention  of  micro-organisms, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  injuries  which  are  in 
themselves  inadequate  to  produce  inflammation  acquire 
that  power  when  micro-organisms  are  present  in  the 
system. 

2.  The  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  would  appear  to 
plaj'  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  inflammation. 
For  femientation  or  putrefaction  (or  sepsis  as  it  is  often 
culled)  to  occur,  there  must  be  dead  animal  matter,  a 
sufficiency  of  water  and  oxygen,  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  a  ferment.  This 
fennent  consists  of  living  microscopic  organisms,  species 
of  schizomycetes  or  bacteria  known  as  saprophytes,  which 
cxifct  in  lai-go  numbers  in  the  air,  water,  &c.,  in  short 
everywhere,  except  in  mid-ocean  and  above  the  snow  line 
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on  mountains,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  large 
cities,  hospitals,  &c.  It  is  not  thouglit,  however,  that  the 
inflammation  is  lighted  uji  by  the  bacteria  themselves,  but 
b}'  the  chemical  products  (sejisine,  putrescine,  sajjrine,  &c.) 
which  are  formed  in  the  process  of  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction, and  which  soak  into  the  surrounding  tissues, 
acting  like  any  irritant  fluid  or  the  poisonous  alkaloids. 
For  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  fluid  swarming  with 
these  bacteria  [scqrrophytcs)  is  injected  into  the  blood  or 
connective  tissue  of  a  living  animal,  the  bacteria  rapidlj' 
disappear  without  causing  inflammation  or  other  ill- 
effect.  Again,  if  a  similar  fluid  is  injected  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavitj"  in  such  quantities  only  as  to  allow  of  its 
raj^id  absorption,  no  inflammation  ensues.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  fluid,  or  even  water  is  injected  in  quantities 
more  than  can  be  rapidly  absorbed,  serum  from  the  blood 
is  effused  into  it ;  and  as  all  the  essentials  for  putre- 
faction are  now  presest,  viz.,  diluted  serum  which  con.sti- 
tutes  the  dead  animal  matter,  heat,  moisture,  oxygen, 
and  sajwophytic  bacteria  to  act  as  a  ferment,  putrefaction 
ensues.  The  albuminous  material  becomes  decomposed 
into  peptones,  and  then  into  ptomaines,  and  these 
chemical  jiroducts  acting  on  the  tissues  set  up  inflamma- 
tion. Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  is  inferred  from  these  and 
similar  experiments  that  the  saprophytic  bacteria  them- 
selves are  incapable  of  setting  up  inflammation  :  that 
they  are  only  able  to  thrive  in  dead  animal  matter,  and 
not  in  Hying  tissues ;  and  that  it  is  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, of  which  they  are  believed  to  be  the  cause,  that 
set  up  the  inflammatory  process. 

3.  Infddivc  micro-orf/ai'isiihs. — These,  which  include  the 
various  species  of  micro-organisms,  known  as  pathogenic 
or  parasitic  bacteria,  are  also  believed  to  play  an  important 
roie  in  the  causation  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  they  are 
believed  by  some  pathologists  to  be  the  essential  factors 
in  all  inflammatory  processes.  But  whilst  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  they  are  tlio  exciting  cause  of  all  intlam- 
mation,  the  belief  is  fast  gaining  ground  that  they  are 
important,  if  not  the  chief  agents  in  many  inflammations, 
and  especially  in  those  inflammations  which,  because 
thoy  occur  without  any  a]i]iarent  cause,  were  formerly 
spoken  of  as  idinpdlliic.  '  Thus  erysipelas  and  some  forms 
of  osteomyelitis  and  ]-ieriostitis  a])pear  to  dejwnd  u]ion 
them,  whilst  malignant  ])ustule  has  been  ])roved  to  do  so. 
Tliey  are  said  always  to  be  found  in  acute  su]ipurativo 
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inflammation.  Unlike  the  saprophytes,  tlie  bacteria 
•which,  are  found  in  all  decomposing  fluids,  and  which  as 
we  have  seen  are  unable  to  exist  in  the  living  tissues,  the 
species  under  consideration  are  not  onl}^  capable  of  living 
in  such  tissues,  but  thrive  and  multiply  in  them,  and 
whilst  doing  so  give  rise  to  certain  iiritating  chemical 
products  {pfomamcs)  which  set  up  inflammation.  Hence 
theii'  name,  infcdive,  inirasiiic  or  pafJiogerric  bacteria. 
They  are  supposed  not  only  to  multiply  and  spread  in 
the  surroimding  tissues,  setting  up  inflammation  in  their 
course,  but  also  in  some  instances  to  enter  the  system 
by  the  blood  or  by  the  lymph  vessels,  whore  still 
multiplying,  they  poison  the  bodj'  generally,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  becoming  lodged  in  the  capillaries  of 
various  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body  where  they  further 
multiply  and  thrive,  to  set  up  there  a  like  inflammation. 
The  way  in  which  they  enter  the  body  is  either  by  a 
wound  direct,  or  else  by  the  alimentary  or  respiratory 
mucous  tract.  Where  they  enter  by  a  wound,  it  appeal's 
that  decomposition  of  the  discharge  favours  their  enti'ance 
(as  in  erysipelas  occurring  in  a  septic  wound),  though 
such  is  not  essential.  They  or  their  spores  are  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  air,  water,  &c.,  but  in  less  quantities  than 
the  saprophytic  bacteria,  and  only  occasionally,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  case  of  specific  inflammation  to  which 
they  give  rise  is  present  in  the  same  ward. 

As  the  various  species  of  bacteria  will  have  to  be 
frequently  mentioned,  they  may  be  here  briefly  described. 
The  bacteria  or  schizomycetes  belong  to  the  group  of 
protophytes,  the  simplest  of  vegetable  organisms.  They 
are  divided  into  1,  micrococci  or  spherical  bacteria;  2, 
bacilb  or  rod-like  bacteria;  and  3,  spirilli  or  screw-like 
twisted  bacteria.  Micracorxi  are  round  or  oval  bodies ; 
they  occur  singly  or  in  pairs.  When  in  pairs  they  are 
called  diplococci,  an  example  of  which  we  find  in  the 
gonococcus.  Sometimes  they  form  chains,  and  are  then 
termed  streptococci,  e.//.,  streptococcus  pyogenes;  or  they 
may  occur  in  colonies  (zoofj/aia  massrs),  and  arc  then 
spoken  of  as  staphylococci,  the  best  known  being  the 
staphylococcus  j)yogenes  am-eus.  They  multiply  by 
fission  or  division.  Bacilli  are  rod-like  microbes  of  at 
least  more  than  twice  their  breadth  in  length.  They 
multiply  by  spores  as  well  as  by  fission.  Hence  a  bacillus 
may  at  one  period  have  a  rod-like  shajie,  whilst  a.t  anotlier 
period  of  its  development  it  may  be  round  like  a  micro- 
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COCCUS.  The  spores  which  are  developed  in  the  inteiioi- 
of  the  bacillus  are  liberated  by  its  destruction  and  then 
gradually  assume  the  shape  of  the  fulh'  developed 
organism.  The  sj^ores  have  a  gi'eater  resistance  to  ex- 
ternal influences,  heat  and  chemicals,  than  the  bacillus 
from  which  they  are  formed.  The  spiriUi  are  of  no 
surgical  interest,  and  will  not  be  further  mentioned. 
Both  bacilli  and  micrococci  may  be  divided  into  («}  sapro- 
phytic, and  (6)  parasitic  bacteria. 

(f(.)  The  saprophytic  bacteria  only  live  on  dead  organic 
material  or  in  solutions  of  the  same,  and  are  incapable  of 
thriving  in  the  living  tissues.  Some  species  by  means  of 
the  activity  of  their  jn-otoplasm  not  only  obtain  food  from 
tlie  dead  organic  material  and  multiply,  but  cause  changes 
in  the  fluid  in  contact  with  their  surface  known  as  fer- 
mentation. To  this  is  due  the  decomposition  of  serum  or 
of  pus  retained  in  a  wound,  the  conversion  of  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid  in  the  souring  of  milk  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  resolution  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonium  and 
consequent  production  of  ammoniacal  urine  in  the  bladder. 
The  albumen  of  the  dead  organic  material  in  contact  with 
the  bacteria  becomes  decomposed  into  peptones  and  then 
into  ptomaines  or  chemical  compounds,  which  act  as 
irrif-ants  in  the  living  tissues,  setting  up  inflammation,  or, 
if  absorbed,  give  rise  to  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to 
those  produced  hy  the  poisonous  alkaloids. 

The  short  rod-like  body  always  present  in  myriads  in  a 
drop  of  decomposing  fluid  was  formerly  known  as  bacterium 
termo,  or  the  bacterium  of  putrefaction.  Within  the  last 
year  or  so  it  has  been  shewn  that  these  rod-like  bodies  are 
not  capable  of  pure  cultivation,  and  that  not  one  but  many 
species  of  bacilli  wei-o  confounded  under  the  term.  Most 
of  these  bacilli  have  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  and 
are  consequently  still  unnamed.  For  the  present  therefore 
it  appears  better  to  drop  the  name  bacterium  ternio,  and  to 
speak  of  the  bacilli  of  putrefaction  merely  as  saprophytes 
until  their  nature  has  been  determined  and  definite  names 
have  been  given  to  them.  Other  sjiccies  of  saprophytic 
bacteria,  instead  of  setting  up  fermentation,  produce 
pigment,  as  for  examjile  the  bacillus  of  blue  or  green 
pus.  Many  of  the  ,«apropliytes,  ns  already  mentioned, 
require  oxygen  of  the  air  for  their  development,  and 
arc  then  called  ai-robic ;  whilst  others  only  thrive  when 
protected  from  access  of  oxygen  and  are  known  as 
anaerobic. 
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(/')  The  parasitic  bacteria  reside  in  living  organic  mate- 
rial and  derive  their  food  from  the  fluids  of  the  circulation 
or  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  cell.  Some  of  these 
are  only  capable  of  thriving  in  living  tissues  {true  para- 
sites) ;  some,  though  occasionlly  found  in  living  tissues, 
are  as  a  rule  found  in  dead  organic  material  {faciiUatire 
parasites);  some,  again,  though  they  require  living  tissues 
for  their  growth  and  development,  at  times  act  as  sajiro- 
phytes  {  facultative  saprophytes).  Parasitic  bacteria  may 
be  divided  from  a  pathological  point  of  view  into  the  non- 
pathogenic, which  exist  in  the  body  without  doing  any 
harm,  and  the  pathogenic,  which  produce  disease  either 
by  their  direct  influence  or  by  their  chemical  action. 
Patlior/enic  hacferia  include:  1,  those  which  are  capable  of 
attacking  a  healthy  organism,  as  the  anthrax  bacillus; 
and  2,  those  which  develop  when  the  life  energy  of  the 
cells  of  the  organism  are  depressed,  or  when  the  tissues 
in  which  they  live  are  altered,  as  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
In  the  former  the  special  properties  of  the  bacteria,  and 
in  the  latter  the  predisposition  of  the  organism  to  attack, 
are  the  determining  factors.  The  methods  by  which  bac- 
teria may  gain  admission  to  the  bodj^  and  set  up  inflam- 
mation have  already  been  referred  to  (j).  9).  Having 
gained  admission,  they  may  merely  affect  the  tissues  at 
the  place  of  entry,  setting  up  a  local  inflammation ;  or 
they  may  extend  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  nearest 
lymphatic  gland,  where  they  may  be  arrested  or  j^ass 
through  it  and  thus  enter  the  circulation ;  or  they  may 
make  their  way  into  the  small  veins,  and  so  gain  the  cir- 
culation at  once,  and  become  lodged,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bacteria,  in  the  capillaries  of  various  tissues 
and  organs.  Bacteria  growing  in  connection  with  a  mu- 
cous membrane  may  extend  along  the  surface  as  in 
diphtheria ;  or  may  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another, 
as,  in  phthisis,  from  the  lungs  to  the  larynx  or  intestine. 
Diseased  tissues  produced  by  one  kind  of  bacteria  may 
be  secondarily  infected  by  another  kind ;  thus  croupous 
pneumonia  is  frequently  secondarily  infected  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  tuberculous  tissue  by  tlie  mi- 
crococcus of  suppuration.  It  is  believed  that  the  tissues 
may  be  protected  against  the  development  of  bacteria 
(a)  by  the  normal  resistance  of  the  organism  to  the  pro- 
cess of  disease,  the  "vis  medicatrix  naluras ;  "  {h)  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil — thus  the  occiurcncc  of  a  disease 
once  is  thought  to  protect  against  a  second  attack  by  the 
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first  disease  having  exhausted  the  supply  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  bacteria  of 
that  particular  disease ;  (c)  by  the  chemical  products 
formed  pari  passu  with  the  bacteria  acting  as  a  poison  to 
the  bacteria  and  preventing  their  development ;  [d]  by 
certain  chemical  constituents  in  the  blood-serum  which 
destroy  the  bacteria ;  (e)  by  the  leucocytes  collecting 
around  the  bacteria,  and  so  killing  them  ;  and  (/)_by  the 
leucocytes  and  tissue  cells  absorbing  and  destroying  the 
bacteria  {phagoajtosis).  Much  has  been  -^Titten  of_  late 
on  the  destruction  of  bacteria  by  the  leucocytes  and  tissue 
cells  {phagocytosis).  Metschnikoff  and  his  pupils  hold 
that  the  leu^cocytes  are  endued  with  a  peculiar  power  of 
protecting  the  organism,  that  they  are  attracted  by  the 
bacteria  [chcmiotaxis),  gather  round  them,  absorb  them 
into  their  substance,  and  so  digest  or  destroy  them ;  and 
then  that  the  leucocytes  {microphagcs)  having  thus  per- 
formed their  function  of  scavengers  are  in  their  turn 
absorbed  by  large  amreboid  cells  {macropliages)  derived 
from  the  tissues  and  are  in  like  manner  destroyed.  Other 
pathologists  hold  that  the  bacteria  are  first  killed  by  the 
chemical  products  generated  by  the  bacteria  or  by  the 
disinfecting  constituents  in  the  blood-serum,  and  then 
only  when  dead  are  absorbed  by  the  leucocytes  and  tissue 
cells,  and  thus  along  with  the  devitalized  tissues  are  in 
this  way  got  rid  of. 

Amongst  the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  surgical  interest 
may  be  mentioned  :  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  cause  of 
malignant  pustule  ;  the  tubercle  bacillus  foimd  in  tuber- 
cular disease  ;  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  of  leprosy,  of  actmo- 
mycosis,  of  tetanus,  of  diphtheria,  and  of  rhinoscleroma ; 
the  staphvlococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  the  stre])tococcus 
pyogenes',  the  organisms  found  in  connection  with  suppu- 
ration ;  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosus  and  the  micro- 
coccus gonorrhoo.io. 

Signs  and  sY-srrTO^rs  of  inflammation.  These  may  bo 
divided  into  tho  local  and  the  constitutional.  The  local 
signs  arc  the  Avell-knowu  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swell- 
ing, to  which  may  be  added  disturbance  or  alteration  of 
function.  Except  in  a  typical  case,  these  .signs  are  not 
all  nocessarily  present ;  on  the  other  hand,  tho  presence 
of  one  or  more  is  not  always  indicative  of  inflammation. 

Tlio  rnlncss  is  due  to'  tho  dilatation  of  tho  small 
arterioles,  veins  and  capillaries,  and  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  tho  part;  tho  darker  patches  over  the  general 
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sluiace  to  the  escape  of  red  corpuscles,  and  to  the  blood 
passing  into  the  veins  before  the  oxyhsemoglobin  has 
all  been  reduced.  The  redne&s  varies  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  being  bright  in  the  acute, 
and  duU  in  the  chronic  variety,  and  generally  assumes  a 
livid  hue  when  suppuration  is  about  to  occur.  It  may 
sometimes  be  absent  as  in  inflammation  of  non-vascular 
tissues,  although  present  in  the  vascular  area  around.  It 
more  or  less  disappears  after  death. 

The  increased  heat  is  now  generally  held  to  be  due 
merely  to  a  greater  flow  of  blood  through  the  part,  and 
not  to  any  generation  of  heat  in  the  part  itself,  as  the 
blood  coming  from  it  is  never  hotter  than  the  blood  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  inflamed  part,  however, 
feels  intensely  hot  and  burning  to  the  patient,  although 
the  thermometer  shows  little  actual  increase  of  heat. 

Thej»(n'/i,  which  is  due  to  pressure  upon  or  stretching 
of  the  terminal  nerve-twigs  by  the  dilated  blood-vessels 
and  by  the  exudation,  varies  in  intensity  and  character, 
and  is  nearly  always  increased  by  pressure  and  by  the 
dependent  position.  It  is  of  a  stabbing  character  in  serous 
membranes,  aching  in  bone,  throbbing  Avhen  pus  is  about 
to  form,  more  intense  when  occurring  in  organs  where 
but  slight  stretching  can  occur,  as  the  globe  of  the  eye  or 
the  testicle,  and  less  intense  in  parts  like  the  axilla  where 
the  tissues  are  loose.  In  the  eye,  as  well  as  pain,  there 
may  be  flashes  of  light ;  in  the  ear,  noise.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  referred  through  the  nerves  to  other  parts  or 
organs. 

The  swdliiuj,  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  area,  partly  by  the 
exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  and  partly  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  original  tissue  elements,  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  greatest  m  lax  tissue,  as  the  axilla,  and 
least  m  the  dense  and  fibrous,  as  bone  or  tendon.  It  is 
always  an  important  sign  in  chronic  inflammation  where 
there  may  be  but  little  redness  or  jjain. 

The  disiurhance  in  function,  which  practically  always 
occurs  in  an  inflamed  part,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
inability  of  an  inflamed  bladder  to  retain  urine,  or  of  an 
inflamed  eye  to  tolei'ate  light. 

The  i:oi(!itiiali(jnul  sijmpUnns  may  be  summed  up  as  those 
of  fever.  There  is  a  rise  of  temperature — often  X'l'oceded 
by  chilliness  or  even  a  distinct  rigor,  a  quickened  pulso, 
dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation, 
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scanty  and  hi gli- coloured  urine,  headache,  perhaps  de- 
lirium, and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  When  the 
inflammation  is  slight  there  may  be  no  fever ;  but  when 
it  is  at  all  intense,  or  occurs  in  an  important  part,  the 
fever  is  generally  considerable,  and  in  septic  and  infective 
inflammations  is  by  far  the  most  anxious  symptom. 
Inflammatory  fever  has  been  divided  into  the  sthenic, 
asthenic,  and  the  irritative  or  nervous.  In  the  sihenic 
the  sj'mptoms  are  acute,  the  temperature  is  high  (104^  or 
105°),  and  the  pulse  full,  strong  and  bounding.  In  the 
asthenic  the  sj-mptoms  assume  what  is  called  a  typhoid 
character ;  the  temiDerature  falls,  the  tongue  becomes 
brown  and  dry,  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with  sordes, 
and  the  pulse  is  quick,  soft,  and  feeble.  In  the  irritative 
there  is,  in  addition  to  either  of  the  above  set  of  symp- 
toms, delii'ium,  violent  in  the  one  case,  or  low  and 
muttering  in  tlie  other,  and  a  general  nervous  state.  _ 

The  cause  of  the  fever  has  been  variously  explained. 
In  simple  inflammation  it  may  be  due :  1,  in  part  to 
tissue-change  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  free 
fibrin  ferment  (a  substance  known  to  possess  pyrogenic 
or  fever-producing  properties),  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  escaped  leucocytes  and  dranied  away  in 
the  serum  from  the  inflamed  part  by  the  lymphatics  ; 
and,  2,  in  part  to  disturbance  of  the  heat-regulating 
centre  in  the  brain,  induced  either  reflexly,  through 
the  sensory  nerves,  as  when  there  is  nuich  pain  and 
tension  in  "the  inflamed  part,  or  dii-ectly.  by  the  action 
on  it  of  the  deteriorated  blood.  In  septic  inflammations 
the  absorption  of  the  products  of  fennentation  or  putre- 
faction, as  fi-om  a  septic  or  ill-drained  wound,  has  no 
doubt  a  large  share  in  the  production  of  the  fever,  which 
is  then  spoken  of  as  septic  [scjdic  fiver,  stijirantia);  whilst 
in  the  infective  inflauunations  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms is  believed  to  be  the  chief  factor  (see  Scpii- 
cannia  and  Pi/a'ini(i). 

Vaeieties  of  inflammatiox.  —  Inflammation  may 
bo  divided  into  the  amfe  ami  chronic  according  to  its 
intensity  and  diu'ation  ;  the  acute  again  into  the  simple, 
the  septic,  and  the  iufcdivc.  "Wliat  has  already  boon  said 
applies  chiefly  to  the  acute  variety.  Tlie  chronic  is  dis- 
cussed separately  later  on.  . 

Simple  or  trainnaiic  inJlommriti<m  is  that  which  remains 
localized  to  a  limited  area,  and  subsides  without  suppura- 
1ion  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed.    It  is  commonly 
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the  result  of  a  mechanical  injury,  and  may  be  studied  in 
its  simplest  form  in  the  healinp;  of  an  incised  ■wound  by 
the  first  intention  (see  Wounds).  Should  suppuration 
occur  it  is  now  generally  held  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  certain  pyogenic  micro-organisms  (see  Suppuration, 
p.  22). 

Septic  inflammation  depends  upon  the  jiresence  of  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  in  a  wound  or  serous  cavity  ; 
it  spreads  beyond  the  original  seat  of  injury,  and  is 
accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  [septic  fever,  suprcemia).  The  septic  products 
soak  into  the  tissues,  where  they  act  like  other  chemical 
irritants,  and  so  set  up  wider  and  wider  circles  of  in- 
flammation, and  entering  the  general  blood-stream  with 
the  serum  which  is  drained  away  by  the  lymphatics,  give 
rise  to  septic  poisoning.  They  do  not  multiply  in  the 
living  tissues,  like  the  micro-organisms  producing  the 
infective  inflammation  to  be  next  described.  Hence  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  can  be  checked 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  and  septic  poisoning 
have  a  tendency  to  cease.  Septic  inflammation  is  often 
accompanied  by  suppuration,  but  this  is  regarded  as  a 
complication  depending  on  the  presence  of  pyogenic 
micro-organisms  (see  Suppuration).  Some  pathologists 
include  under  the  term  septic  all  inflammations  attended 
by  suppuration  and  the  various  specific  inflammations,  as 
erysipelas,  which  are  here  called  mfective. 

The  '/'H/eci!  ye  variety  is  also  of  a  spreading  character, 
and  depends  upon  the  presence  of  specific  micro- 
organisms {pathogenic  bacteria).  Unlike  the  products  of 
putrefaction  these  micro-organisms  multiply  and  thrive 
in  the  living  tissues  and  in  the  blood  stream.  They  may 
also  under  certain  circumstances  become  lodged  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  capillaries  of  distant  organs 
and  tissues,  where  they  give  rise  to  inflammations  similar 
to  that  at  the  seat  of  primary  inoculation.  Like  the 
septic,  the  infective  inflammations  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  The  micro- 
organisms may  enter,  it  is  thought,  either  throu-h  a 
wound,  or  through  the  respiratory  or  alimentary  tracts  ; 
and,  though  not  essential,  a  sej^tic  wound  favours  their 
admission.    (See  Infective  processes  in  tvounds.) 

Inflammation  also  admits  of  other  divisions  ;  thus  it  is 
variously  spoken  of  as  traumatic,  idiopathic,  strumous, 
syphilitic,  gouty,  &c.,  according  to  its  sujiposed  cause;  as 
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adhesive,  suppurative,  and  ulcerative,  according  to  its 
termination,  &c. 

The  TREATMENT  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into 
the  Preventive  and  the  Oarative.  The  former  -will  be  dis- 
cussed undev  the  Treatment  of  vjoiutd-'i. 

Carative  treatment.  —  This  must  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  type  of  constitutional  disturbance. _  Here  only 
are  given  the  indications  which  should  guide  us  in  the 
general  management  of  the  case.  Our  Jirst  endeavour 
where  practicable  should  be  to  remove  the  cause.  Thus  a 
foreign  body  in  the  tissues,  such  as  a  thorn  in  the  finger, 
should  be  extracted ;  tension  should  be  relieved ;  a  free 
drain  established  for  any  pent-up  and  decomposing 
discharges;  exit  given  to  extravasated  secretions,  as 
putrid  urine  and  the  like ;  irritating_  applications,  as 
strong  antiseptics,  exchanged  for  less  irritating  dressings ; 
and  such  constitutional  causes  as  syphilis,  gout,  &c., 
treated  by  appropriate  remedies.  When  the  cause  can  be 
thus  removed  and  fresh  sources  of  irritation  avoided,  the 
inflammation  will  tend  of  itself  to  cease.  Where  such 
cannot  be  done,  we  should  endeavour  in  the  second  phice 
to  prevent  the  complete  loss  of  vitality  of  the  already 
injured  tissues  and  to  restore  their  healthy  nutrition.  For 
this  purpose  our  efforts  should  be  principally  directed  to 
controlling  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  reducmg 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  damaged  blood-vessels  m  order 
to  lessen  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  the  pressure 
of  which  on  the  vessels  and  tissues  may  lead  to  the  death  of 
the  part,  whilst  the  tension  to  which  they  gl^-e  rise  i.s  a 
fertile  source  of  fresh  irritation  and  consequently  of  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation.  Further,  we  should 
aim  at  counteracting  this  injurious  pressure  and  tension 
by  facilitating  the  draining  away  of  the  products  of  m- 
flaramation  ;  whilst  we  should  seek  to  promote  the  return 
of  healthy  nutrition  to  the  inllamcd  tissues  by  endeavour- 
in"  to  remedy  such  constitutional  defects,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  by 'lowering  their  vitality  act  as  predisposing 
causes,  rinnlh/,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tant indication  to  relievo  pain.  And  lostli/.  whilst  direct- 
ing our  efforts  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  inllammation 
we  must  modify  our  remedies  accorduig  to  the  tyjie  ot 
constitutional  disturbance  to  which  it  inay  give  rise. 

Oeneral  rrmrd/,'.".  -The  means  at  our  disposal  lor  lulhll- 
in-  the  above  indications  are  both  local  and  constitutional. 
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lu  some  cases  local  remedies  alone  will  suffice,  iu  others 
constitutional  remedies  will  also  be  required. 

Tht  local  may  be  enumerated  as  rest,  elevation  of  the 
part,  cold,  heat  and  moisture,  local  blood-letting,  inci- 
sions, and  astringents.  These  means  should  not  be  used 
indiscriminatelj^ ;  those  that  may  at  one  period  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit,  may  at  another  produce  the  result 
wo  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Rest  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  we  possess  in 
the  ti'eatment  of  surgical  inflammation.  It  should  be 
complete,  and  as  far  as  possible  both  functional  and 
physiological.  Thus,  an  inflamed  joint  should  be  placed 
on  a  splint,  an  inflamed  eye  receive  no  light,  &c. 

Elevation  of  the  part  relieves  swelling  and  tension  by 
diminishing  the  arterial  supply,  and  promoting  venous 
return,  and  the  draining  off  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  in- 
flammatoiy  exudation.  Thus,  an  inflamed  hand  should 
be  placed  in  a  sling,  an  inflamed  foot  raised  on  a 
pillow,  &c. 

C'oht,  though  a  most  powerful  agent  in  controlling 
inflammation,  is  one  that  requires  cautious  and  season- 
able application.  It  acts  by  causing  contraction  of  the 
small  arteries,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  part ;  it  likewise  controls  the  amoeboid  move- 
ments of  the  leucocytes.  At  the  same  time  when  intense 
it  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  promotes  adhesion 
of  the  corpuscles  and  stasis,  and  as  exemplified  by  frost- 
bite may  destroy  the  part.  It  is  of  the  most  service  in 
the  preventive  treatment  of  inflammation,  and  for  con- 
trolling the  process  in  the  early  stages.  Later,  when  the 
inflammation  is  fully  established,  it  can  only  do  mischief. 
Its  action  should  be  continuous ;  if  applied  intermittently 
it  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation  by  the  reaction 
which  follows  each  application.  It  is  best  applied  in  the 
form  of  an  ice-bag,  or  by  irrigation  with  ice-cold  water, 
or  by  Lciter's  tubes. 

Ileut  and  rnoistare  act  by  causing  a  general  dilatation 
of  the  capillaries  and  free  llow  of  blood  through  the  part. 
They  are  especially  useful  when  the  inflammation  has 
become  fully  established,  and  suppuration  is  threatened. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances  they  tend  to  localize  the 
I)roccss,  and  bring  the  abscess  to  the  surface.  They  may 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  linseed-meal  poultices  or  hot 
fomentations  to  which  opium  and  belladonna  in  some 
form  may  be  added  to  soothe  and  relievo  paiii.  Heat 
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alone  maj'  be  applied  by  means  of  Leiter's  tubes,  the 
water  being  kept  heated  by  Ki-ohne's  lamp. 

Local  hhidd-ldtiiuj  relieves  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part,  and  so  removes  tension.  It  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  leeches,  wet-cupping,  or  incisions  with  a  lancet. 
It  is  often  of  great  benefit,  even  when  not  applied  directly 
over  the  part,  as  is  shown  by  the  relief  afforded  to  an  in- 
flamed eye  by  a  leech  behind  the  ear. 

Tncisions  are  useful  in  some  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
phlegmonous  erj^sipelas,  to  relieve  tension.  They  .should 
be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  taking  care  to  avoid 
imiDortant  structures. 

Astringents  act  by  constricting  the  blood-vessels,  and 
are  esj^ecially  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  ui'ethra,  and  conjunctiva. 

Constitutional  remedies,  like  the  local,  should  be  used 
according  to  the  intensity,  natui'e  and  situation  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  type  of  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. In  an  ordinary  case  of  simple  inflammation,  beyond 
a  brisk  purge,  subsequent  regulation  of  the  bowels  and 
secretions  by  salines,  and  restricting  the  diet,  no  special 
constitutional  treatment  is  required.  But  when  the  fever 
is  high,  the  patient  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  pulse 
rapid,  full,  and  strong — in  short,  where  the  fever  is  of  the 
sthenic  tj'pe,  antiphlogistic  or  lowering  treatment  should 
be  adopted.  ^Vhere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iiatient  is 
weakly  or  old,  or  broken  down  in  constitution,  and  the 
fever  is  of  a  low  or  asthenic  type,  a  stimulating  plan  of 
treatment  will  be  required. 

Antiphlof/istic  treatment  maj'  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  diet,  drugs,  and  general  blood-letting. 

The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  weak  beef-tea, 
l)arley-watcr,  arrowroot,  and  the  like. 

DriKjs. — ]  'urgatives  determine  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
intestines,  and  so  relieve  the  inflamed  part.  They  are 
not,  however,  generally  employed  except  as  a  brisk  purge 
at  the  onset  of  the  inllammaticin,  and  in  gonorrhcea  and 
orchitis,  in  Avhich  they  are  of  considerable  benefit.  In 
inflammations  of  the  intestine  and  peritoneum  they 
should  not  as  a  rule  be  used  at  all.  IMaj-ihorotics  and 
diuretics  relieve  the  distended  vessels,  the  former  by 
determining  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin,  the  latter  to 
th(i  kidneys.  They  are  not  often  employed  in  surgical 
inflammations.  Aconite  in  small  doses,  fi-equently  re- 
jx'at  od,  is  bolioved  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
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heart's  action,  and  is  much  praised  by  some.  Antimony 
was  formerly  much  employed,  and  is  still  used  in  in- 
flamed testicle.  Mercury  in  combination  with  opium 
was  once  in  much  favour,  and  was  thought  to  have  a 
controlling  action  on  the  inflammation.  It  is  seldom 
given  at  the  present  day,  except  in  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tion, and  as  a  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  other 
inflammations.  Opium,  however,  is  frequently  used  to 
relieve  pain,  and  it  also  seems  to  have  some  action  in 
controlling  the  inflammation.  It  may  be  given  bj^  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  morphia  as  a  subcutaneous 
injection.  Quinine,  salicylic  acid,  and  antij^yrin  are  some- 
times employed  when  the  temperatm-e  is  high,  as  is  col- 
chicum  in  gout,  potash  and  salicylate  of  soda  in  rheuma- 
tism, perchloride  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  and  hyoscyamus, 
bromide  of  potassiiun,  sulphonal,  and  chloral  when  there 
is  want  of  sleep. 

Bleed  in  (J  is  not  often  employed  in  modern  surgery,  but 
it  is  at  times  beneficial  in  very  acute  inflammations  in 


Fro.  2. — Method  of  holding  the  lancet  in  bleeding. 
(Heatli's  Minor  Surgery.) 


young  and  plethoric  subjects.  Of  late  bleeding  has  again 
become  not  so  very  uncommon  in  the  medical,  wards. 
The  surgeon  should  therefore  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  operating.  The  blood  may  be  taken 
from  one  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  usually  the  median 
basilic,  as  that  is  the  larger  vessel,  or  from  the  external 
jugular  vein.  In  bleeding  from  a  vein  of  the  arm  (/;///r- 
botomy),  a  bandage  or  tajie  is  carried  twice  round  tho  arm 
a  little  above  the  elbow  to  obstruct  tho  vein  and  tied  in  a 
bow.  Grasping  tho  arm  with  tho  loft  hand,  with  the 
thumb  steadying  tho  vein,  tho  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
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into  the  vessel,  holding  the  lancet  with  the  blade  between 
his  forefinger  and  thumb  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
point,  to  prevent  it  penetrating  too  deeplj'  (Fig.  2).  The 
blood  is  directed  into  a  graduated  bleeding-bowl,  the  flow 
if  necessary  being  increased  by  the  patient  making  his 
muscles  act  by  grasping  a  stick.  When  sufficient  blood 
has  been  taken  (usually  about  10  ozs.)  the  constricting  tape 
is  untied,  a  pad  placed  over  the  incision,  and  the  ends  of 
the  tape  carried  across  the  pad  to  below  the  joint,  then 
round  the  arm  and  again  over  the  pad,  where  they  are 
tied. 

The  stimidcdhu/  plan  of  treatment  may  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  diet,  drugs,  and  stimulants.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  essence  of  beef,  milk,  eggs,  milk- 
puddings,  oysters,  turtle  soup,  and  of  white  fish  and 
minced  chops  if  solid  food  can  be  retained.  Of  driu/s, 
ammonia  and  baik,  or  quinine  and  iron  will  generally  be 
found  of  most  service;  whilst  stimulants  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  the  brandy-and-egg  mixture,  port  wine,  cham- 
pagne, or  any  other  that  the  patient  has  been  accustomed 
to  take,  should  be  given  in  divided  and  measiu-ed  doses  at 
stated  intervals.  Stimulants  increase  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  so  drive  the  blood  through  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  maintain  the  circulation  till  the  crisis 
has  been  tided  over.  The  indications  for  their  use  are  a 
feeble  and  frequent  pulse,  a  high  temperature,  a  dry  and 
brown  tongue,  and  general  signs  of  j^rostratiou. 


CHEGNIC  INTLAMMATIOX. 

The  pathological  jirocess  in  chronic  inflammation  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  acute;  but  the  dilated 
vessels  appear  to  lose  their  tone,  and  remain  dilated 
for  longer  periods,  and  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and 
])rolii'eration  of  the  original  tissue  elements  are  con- 
tinuous. Further  the  inflammatory  exudation  contains 
less  fibrin-forming  material  and  albumen.  Like  the 
acute,  it  may  terminate  in  resolution,  .suppuration  or 
ulceration,  but  it  is  much  more  liable  to  ]iroduce  chronic 
thickening,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  cellular  elements 
in  tlio  tis>ucs.  It  may  also  terminate  in  caseation  or  even 
calcification. 

The  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  acute,  but  they  apjiear  to  act  with  less  intensity 
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and  for  longer  periods.  Amongst  the  predisposing  causes 
must  be  especially  mentioned  passive  congestion,  struma, 
rheumatism,  gout  and  sj'philis.  The  exciting  causes  are 
often  very  slight,  and  may  be  altogether  overlooked  ; 
whilst  secondary  causes  which  may  keep  up  the  infclam- 
mation  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  frequently  come  into 
play.  Thus  in  chronic  joint-disease,  though  the  cause 
may  be  but  a  trivial  injmy  in  a  rheumatic  subject, 
continual  movement,  and  tension  due  to  the  distension  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  may  keep  up  the  inflammation 
for  months  or  years.  The  presence  of  miliary  tubercle  is 
a  frequent  exciting  cause. 

Syinjitoins. — These  are  also  local  and  constitutional.  Of 
the  local  signs  the  redness  may  be  absent,  or,  if  present, 
may  be  of  a  dusky  hue  ;  whilst  the  part  is  often  discoloured 
from  pigmentation  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles.  The  pain  is  less  severe  than  in  the  acute, 
often  of  a  dull  aching  character,  and  increased  on 
pressure,  and  sometimes  worse  at  night.  The  part  may 
be  slightlj^  hotter  thaa  natural,  but  at  times  no  increased 
heat  IS  apparent.  The  swelling  is  always  a  marked  sign. 
Constitutional  symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent ; 
generally,  however,  the  patient's  health  is  feeble  or 
below  par,  or  he  is  strumous,  or  he  has  goutj%  rheu- 
matic, or  syphiUtic  symptoms.  At  times  there  may  be 
some  fever  when  an  important  organ  is  affected. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  : — to  remove  the  cause 
and  all  secondary  sources  of  irritation ;  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  inflam  matory  products ;  and  to  re- 
establish the  normal  nutrition  of  the  damaged  tissues. 
For  this  purpose  constitutional  as  well  as  local  means 
should  be  employed.  Thus  : — we  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  general  health  by  a  careful  dietary  and  the 
regulation  of  the  secretions;  whilst  stimulants  and  tonics 
should  be  given  where  indicated.  In  the  strumous,  cod- 
liver  oil,  in  the  syphilitic,  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  the  gouty,  colchicum,  and  in  the  rheumatic,  the  salts 
of  potash  or  guaiacum,  are  especially  indicated  ;  whilst 
residence  at  the  seaside,  or  at  some  spa  suitable  to  the 
diathesis,  or  a  sea  voyage  should  be  enjoined.  LocuUj', 
the  means  at  our  command,  besides  rest  of  the  part,  are  : 
1,  counter-irritation  by  blistei's,  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
stimulating  liniments  ;  2,  friction  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, the  oleate  of  mercury  or  ointments  of  iodide  of 
lead  or  cadmium,  or  by  shampooing,  massage,  >^, 
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pressure  by  means  of  carefullj'  applied  bandages,  Scott's 
dressing,  or  Martin's  bandage,  or  the  ainmoniacum  and 
mercmy  plaster 4,  the  formation  of  setons  or  issues: 
and  5,  the  application  of  the  aclual  ojuieri/.  Where 
suppuration  threatens,  as  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
lymphatic  glands,  sulphide  of  calcium  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  promoting  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  case- 
ating  mass.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  J  to  I  of  a 
grain. 


SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

We  have  abeady  seen  that  ujider  some  circumstances 
the  inflammatory  process  may  terminate  in  the  softening 
and  breaking  down  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  death  of  the 
infiltrating  leucocytes  and  proliferating  tissue  cells,  and 
consequent  formation  of  pus,  suppuration  being  then  said 
to  be  established.  Tlris  process,  whether  it  occur  (1)  in  the 
substance  of  the  tissues  or  organs,  or  (2)  on  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  a  mucous  or  a  serous  membrane,  is 
practically  the  same.  In  the  former  situation,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  circumscribed  or  as  diffuse  suppuration, 
according  as  it  is  limited  in  extent  or  the  reverse  ;  in  the 
latter  situation  it  is  known  as  pui'ulent  exudation  or 
catarrh,  or  as  ulceration,  according  as  the  process  merely 
involves  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epitheUum,  or 
extends  through  to  the  deeper  parts.  We  wiU  first  deal 
with  the  circumscribed  variety  of  suppuration  or  abscess, 
as  this  is  the  most  familiar  example  to  Sm-geons. 

CiRCUMSCRiiiED  supprRATioN  OR  ABSCESS. — An  absccss 
may  be  defined  as  a  circumscribed  collection  of  jius,  the 
result  of  inflammation.    It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Abscess.  —  The  formation  of  an  abscess  may 
perhaps  best  be  studied  as  it  occurs  in  the  superficial 
tissues.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  inflamed  part  is 
hot,  red,  swollen,  and  paiiifid.  If  the  inflammation  ends 
in  sujipui-ation,  tho  swelling  which  was  more  or  lcs.s 
diffuse  becomes  circumscribed  and  jironounccd,  the  red- 
ness localized  and  more  intense,  the  pain  assumes  a 
throbbing  chiii'acter,  and  a  distinct  chill  or  rigor  is 
generall}'  ex]]crionced.  On  jircssing  lightly  with  tho 
fingers  on  the  inllamed  part  a  sensation  of  fluid  beneath 
tho  skin  is  felt,  and  JlucUnttlon  is  said  to  be  ])rosont.  If 
loft  to  nature  the  abscess  makes  its  way  in  the  direction 
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of  least  resistauce,  i.e.,  generally  towards  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  or  if  more  deeply  seated,  towards  a 
mucous  canal,  serous  cavity,  or  the  interior  of  a  joint. 
Continuing  to  take  a  superficial  abscess  as  our  example, 
one  part  of  the  inflamed  area  becomes  more  prominent 
than  the  rest,  and  the  skin  over  it  red  and  glazed.  The 
abscess  is  said  to  point.  The  skin  will  shortly  ulcerate  or 
slough,  and  bursting  of  the  abscess  with  discharge  of  the 


Fig.  3. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  tlie  minute  changes  in  tbe 
formation  and  iiealiug  of  an  absces.s.  The  upper  half  shows  abscess 
enlarging  ;  the  lower  half  abscess  healing. 

pus  will  ensue.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  either 
natvu-ally  as  above,  or  through  an  incision  artificially  made, 
the  walls  fall  more  or  less  together,  and  the  cavity  is 
gradually  filled  up  by  granulations  till  finally  only  a  scar 
remains.  The  viiiude  chain/es  concerned  in  this  process 
are  briefly  as  follows : — The  leucocytes  which  have 
escaped  from  the  vessels  in  the  way  ali-eady  described, 
together  with  the  cells  resulting  from  the  proliferation  of 
the  original  tissue  elements,  aggregate  at  the  focus  of 
inllarriniation  around  the  micro-organisms  which,  if  not 
already  present  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  have 
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now  made  tlieir  way  to  the  inflamed  s]jot.    The  tissues, 
as  the  result  of  the  devitalizing  or  digestive  action  of  the 
products  of  the  micro-organisms,  undergo  what  is  called 
coagulation  necrosis,  and  then  softening  and  liquefaction, 
and  finallj'  disappear  among,  or  are  absorbed  by,  the 
leucocytes  and  proliferated  tissue  cells  which  now  com- 
pletely replace  them  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  small  round 
cells.   The  cells  in  the  centre  of  this  dense  mass  being  cut 
off  from  their  nutrient  supply  by  the  destruction  of  the 
vessels,  partly  as  the  result  of  over-stimulation  or  over- 
work in  their  battle  with  the  micro-organisms,  and  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  peptonizing  action  of  the  latter,  in 
their  turn  degenerate  and  die,  and  are  now  found  floating 
in  a  fluid  formed  by  the  liquefied  tissues  and  serous 
exudation  infiltrating  the  part.    The  dead  leucocytes  and 
proliferated  tissue  cells  are  known  as  jjus-coj-pusclcs,  the 
fluid  as  liqim-  puris.    Thus  a  cavity  is  formed  contaiuing 
l^us.    Meanwhile  around  the  cavity  the  leucocytes  and 
tissue  cells  continue  to  aggregate  and  thus  form  a  barrier 
to  the  advance  of  the  microbes.    New  vessels  now  grow 
into  the  mass  of  small  round  cells  and  the  abscess  cavity 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vascular  granulation- 
tissue  (the  iiyogenic  zone).     The  accompanying  woodcut 
(fig.  3)  illustrates  diagrammatically  the  ai)pearance  that 
would  be  presented  by  a  section  thi-ough  an  abscess  and 
the  surrounding  tissues.     In  the  centre  is  the  abscess 
cavity ;  around  this  in  the  upper  half  of  the  diagram  are 
zones  representing  the  inflammatory  changes  in  various 
stages  of  progress.  When  an  abscess  enlarges  it  is  simplv 
by  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  zone 
to  zone.    The  central  cavitj'  increases  by  the  successive 
degeneration  of  the  small  round  cells,  which  fall  into  the 
cavity  and  become  pus-corpusclcs,  whilst  what  was  for- 
merly the  zone  of  thrombosis  is  now  converted  by  the 
aggregation  of  the  leucocytes  and  proliferated  tissue"  cells 
into  the  zone  of  small  round  colls,  the  zone  of  dilated 
vessels  and  retarded  flow  into  the  zone  of  thrombosis, 
and  so  on  to  the  circumference.    Such  at  least  occuis 
when  an  abscess  spi'cads  uniformly  in  all  directions. 
Usuall}',  however,  it  makes  its  way  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  these  changes  then  occurring  cliicfly  at 
that  part.    If  an  abscess  is  not  opened  the  tension  and 
the  i^resenco  of  the  pus  keep  up  the  inflammation,  but 
when  the  pus  is  evacuated  and  all  .sources  of  irritation 
arc  removed  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  around  i-esumes 
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its  normal  state.  The  walls  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
suro  of  the  surrounding  tissues  fall  more  or  less  into 
contact,  and  what  remains  of  the  cavity  is  gradually  filled 
up  by  the  growth  of  the  granulation-tissue.  The  granu- 
lation-tissue is  developed  into  fibrous  tissue,  which  in  its 
turn  contracts,  obliterating  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  con- 
verted into  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  In  the  lower  half  of 
the  diagram  (fig.  3)  are  zones  representing  the  various 
changes  in  the  process  of  healing. 

Characters  0/ pits.— Pus  from  an  acute  abscess  m  an 
otherwise  healthy  person  is  a  thick,  creamy,  opaque, 
yellowish-white,  slightly  alkaline  fluid,  with  a  famtish 
smell,  saltish  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030. 
If  a  drop  is  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  fluid  (the  liquor  puris)  and  corpuscles  (pus- 
cells).  The  greater  number  of  these  corpuscles  are 
globular,  sHghtly  granular,  measure  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  contain  two  or  three  nuclei  which  are  made 
more  evident  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  clear  up  the 
granular  matter.  Amongst  them  may  be  seen  other 
corpuscles  indistinguishable  from  leucocytes,  and  ex- 
hibiting when  examined  on  a  warm  stage  amoeboid 
movements.  The  latter  are  probably  living  leucocytes 
which  have  escaped  into  the  abscess  cavity,  the  former 
leucocytes  and  proliferated  tissue  cells  which  have  under- 
gone death  and  degeneration.  The  liquor  puris  consists 
of  water,  albumen,  and  salts,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium 
is  the  chief.  It  coagulates  on  boiling.  Though  probably 
derived  in  chief  part  from  the  exudation  of  the  serum 
through  the  vessels,  it  differs  from  serum  in  that  it  docs 
not  coagulate  spontaneously.  In  acute  abscesses  the 
pus  contains  granular  material  derived  from  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  the  tissues,  and  various  species  of  micro- 
cocci. If  allowed  to  stand  or  to  decompose  in  an  im- 
perfectly drained  abscess  cavity,  it  will  be  found  moreover 
teeming  with  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction. 

Varieties  of  pus. — Pus  is  variously  spoken  of  as  saviuus 
when  it  contains  blood,  curdy  when  portions  of  coagulated 
fibrin  are  seen  floating  in  it,  ichorvus  when  of  a  watery 
consistency,  rnuco-pus  when  mixed  with  mucus,  and  m- 
ftxtive  when  containing  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  _  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  have  a  bluish- 
green  colour  (blue  pus),  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
micrococcus  cyancus. 

The  L'auHr  of  inflammation  terminating  in  an  acute 
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abscess  may  briefly  be  said  to  be  the  presence  of  the 
pyogenic  micro-organisms  in  tissues  whose  vitality  has 
been  lowered  by  the  persistent  action  of  an  irritant. " 

The  micro-organisms  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  suppuration  are  the  Sluphyh,- 
coccus  jjyogmes  aureus  and  the  Streptocoixns  pyo<ii-iu.-;. 

The  titapJiylococ.ciLs  pijoijeries  aureus  is  found  in  inflam- 
mations running  on  to  suppuration  and  abscess,  and  is 
always  present  wherever  necrosis  of  tissues  is  taking 
l^lace.  The  organisms  are  found  gathered  in  grape-like 
masses,  and  the  growth  in  an  artificial  culture  is  com- 
monly golden-coloured,  but  there  are  varieties  in  which 
the  culture  is  white  or  lemon-coloured.  These  organisms 
occur  in  suppurating  wounds,  in  pustular  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  in  suppuration  in  bone,  in  suppurating  joints, 
in  acute  j)eriostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  in  pui-ulent  perito- 
nitis and  in  empyeema  and  other  deep  abscesses.  They 
may  extend  from  a  wound  either  by  the  lymphatics  or  by 
the  veins  and  give  rise  to  metastatic  abscesses  (pytemia), 
or  they  may  enter  the  system  through  ulcers'  of  the 
respiratory  or  digestive  tract.  The  exact  point  of  entiy 
in  acute  iDeriostitis  and  osteo-myelitis,  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis and  empyeema  is  uncertain. 

The  Streptoeocais  pyogenes  is  more  esjjecially  found  in 
suppuration  attended  hy  phlegmonous  or  purulent  O'dema 
with  a  tendency  to  spread.  The  organisms  occur  in  chains. 
The  suppurations  in  which  thej'  ajipear  to  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned may  start  in  a  septic  wound  of  the  skin,  or  the 
puerperal  uterus,  or  on  a  mucous  or  serous  surface  in  con- 
tact with  decomposing  substances.  The  absorption  of  the 
chemical  products  {jiioiDaiiivs)  produced  by  these  organisms 
is  very  liable  to  occur,  gi^dng  rise  to  general  septic  poison- 
ing [saprannia),  or  if  the  micro-organisms  themselves  also 
gain  access  to  the  circulation  they  may  become  lodged  in 
the  capillaries  and  produce  metastatic  abscesses,  so  that 
the  toxic  symptoms  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
jitomaines  may  bo  accompanied  by  metastritic  [pyannic) 
abscesses.  The  two  foregoing  micro-organisms,  though 
the  chief,  are  not  the  only  ones  associated  with  suppuration ; 
other  forms  of  micrococci  and  even  of  bacilli  may  also  at 
times  be  found  in  pus.  The  Hirfpiorocciis  crysl/iflaldsus  and 
the  Microcuccuis  (jonorrha'a',  which  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Hircjitocuccus  j)yu;/eiie$,  are  referred  to  under  l^rysipelas 
and  ( ionorrlui^'i. 

The  byiiijihiiiiti  of  an  acute  abscess  arc  at  first  those  of 
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inflammation,  followed,  whilst  pus  is  forming,  hy  a  chill 
or  rigor  and  by  throbbing  pain  in  the  part.  The  pain, 
however,  usually  ceases  when  suppui'ation  is  fully  estab- 
lished. The  local  signs,  when  the  abscess  is  superficial, 
are  pointing,  central  softening,  and  when  about  to  bvust, 
a  red  and  glazed  appearance  of  the  skin  with  separation 
of  the  cuticle.  Deep  suppuration  is  often  difficult  to 
detect  ;  deep-seated  fluctuation,  oedema,  subcuticular 
mottUng  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  then  the  chief 
signs  ;  but  punctui'e  with  a  grooved  needle  will  clear  up 
any  doubt. 

Treaiment.—T'b.G  chief  indications  are  to  remove  the 
pus  with  as  little  injury  to  the  tissues  as  possible,  to 
ensure  a  sufficient  drain,  and  to  maintain  the  parts 
aseptic.  AVhen  it  is  evident  that  suppuration  must  ensue 
it  should  be  promoted  by  moist  warmth  in  the  form  of 
a  large  boracic  poultice  sprinkled  with  opium,  or  hot 
poppy  fomentations.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  detected 
the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  making  a  free  incision  in 
the  most  dependent  part  or  where  it  is  pointing,_  of  course 
taking  care  to  avoid  blood-vessels  or  other  important 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pus  should 
generally  be  allowed  to  flow  out  of  its  own  accord.  To 
ensure  a  thorough  drain,  and  to  prevent  any  tension  from 
re-accumulation,  the  opening  should  be  free  _  and  a 
drainage  tube  should  be  inserted.  If  the  abscess  is  large 
a  coimter  opening  may  be  necessary  or  the  abscess  cavity 
may  degenerate  into  a  sinus.  If  the  drainage  is 
efficient,  no  harm  will  ensue  if  a  poultice,  the  favourite 
treatment  of  the  older  surgeons,  be  applied.  But  if  the 
abscess  is  deep  and  the  aperture  small  and  there  is  thus 
danger  of  the  pus  becoming  retained  and  undergoing 
decomposition,  antiseptic  dressings  or  boracic  fomenta- 
tions should  be  used,  as  under  these  circumstances  the 
retained  discharge  will  probably  be  under  some  degree  of 
tension  and  the  granulation -walls  of  the  abscess  hence 
inefficient  to  prevent  absorption.  Although  it  is  a  rule  in 
Surgery  to  open  an  abscess  as  soon  as  fluctuation  clearly 
shows  that  pus  has  formed,  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  this  is  especially  imperative.  Thus  an  abscess 
should  be  opened  at  once  when  it  is  situated  in  the 
■[jerineum,  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  the  sheath  of 
a  tendon,  under  deep  fascite  or  the  jjeritoneum,  in  the 
orbit,  near  a  joint,  and  in  the  neck  if  attended  by 
dysjiucea  ;  when  obstructing  some  2)assago  ;  when  caused 
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by  the  infiltration  of  urine,  fseces,  &c. ;  and  when  a  spon- 
taneous qjening  would  produce  deformity. 

Hilloii's  method,  as  it  is  called,  of  opening  an  abscess. 
IS  very  useful  when  the  abscess  is  situated  deeplv  and 
amongst  important  structures,  as  at  the  root  of  the'ncck 
or  in  the  axilla.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision 
through  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  then  working  gently  in 
the  direction  of  the  pus  with  a  director.  As  soon  as  'pus 
presents,  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  is  slid  along  the 
groove  of  the  director  into  the  abscess  cavity,  the  director 
removed,  and  the  blades  of  the  forceps  separated  so  as  to 
stretch  the  opening  and  make  a  free  exit  for  the  pus. 

The  compIic(dio)is  of  acute  abscess  are  :  1.  Htemorrhage 
from  the  involvement  of  a  large  vessel.  2.  The  implication 
of  some  important  part,  as  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  in- 
terior of  a  joint,  &c.  3.  Degeneration  into  a '  sinus  or 
fistula.    4.  Blood-poisoning  [sapmraici,  pijcemki). 

A  chronic  abscess  differs  from  an  acute  in  that  it  is 
formed  slowly,  is  unattended  bj'  the  ordinary  signs  of 
inflammation,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
the  pyogenic  micrococci.     The  contents,  moreover,  are 
usually  thin  and  curdy,  not  thick  and  creamy  like  the 
pus  from  an  acute  abscess,  and  before  the  abscess  is  opened 
are  said  never  to  contain  jiyogenic  micrococci.    In  some 
situations,  however,  as  in  the  chronic  abscess  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  so  familiar  to  the  surgeon,  the  contents 
may  differ  very  little  to  the  naked  eye  from  ordinary  pus, 
and  when  the  result  of  tubercular  disease  may  contain 
the  tubercle  bacillus.     A  chronic  abscess  is  generally 
formed  in  connection  with  carious  bone,  joint  disease,  a 
caseating  lymphatic  gland,  or  tubercuhar  dejiosit.  At 
times  no  cause  can  be  discovered.    Whri)  due  to  njn'nal 
caries  a  chronic  abscess  has  a  tendency  to  burrow  in  the 
tissues,  especially  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body ;  and  its 
walls  often  become  condensed  and  thickened,  and  lined 
witli  a  layer  of  smooth  granul.'itions,  which  give  it  a 
velvety  and  mucous  membrane-like  appearance,  or  they 
may  become  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  caseating  tuber- 
culous matter.     The  si/mjjtoms  are  very  various,  and 
differ  according  as  the  abscess  is  found  in  connection  with 
carious  bone,  a  diseased  spine,  (S:c..  and  will  be  again 
referred  to  under  Iho  head  of  sujipuration  in  bone,  psoas 
abscess,  &c.    Hero  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
chief  signs  are  a  fluctuating  swelling,  often  unattended 
^^■it]^  any  sign  of  infl.ininialion,  and  Ihi'  jirosence  of  some 
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affection,  as  spinal  caries,  that  is  known  to  be  oftoii 
associated  with  abscess.     Before  a  chronic  abscess  is 
opened  there  are  usually  no  constitutional  symptoms; 
but  subsequently  saprophytic  bacteria  or  pyogenic  micro- 
cocci may  gain  admission,  and  long  continued  suppuration 
attended  by  hectic  fever  or  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
viscera  is  very  liable  to  ensue  and  terminate  fatally  from 
exhaustion,  renal  disease,  diarrhoea,  or  hepatic  mischief. 
Diagnosis.    A.  small  chronic  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  may  be  mistaken  for  a  fatty  tumour,  a  hydatid  or 
other  cyst,  a  blood-extravasation,  or  a  soft  solid  tumour, 
and  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
diagnosis  without  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle.  The 
diagnosis  of  chronic  abscess  connected  with  the  spine, 
joints,  &c.,  will  be  further  alluded  to  in  the  section  on 
diseases  of  regions.     Terminations.— A.  chronic  abscess, 
after  remaining  quiescent  for  a  long  period,  may  take  on 
increased  action,  and  burst  either  externally,  or  into  a 
mucous  canal,  a  serous  cavity,  &c. ,  or  the  watery  portions 
of  the  pus  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  behind  a  caseous 
mass,  which  may  either  dry  up  or  undergo  calcification  ; 
or  it  may  remain  in  its  caseous  state  for  years,  and  then 
break  down,  and  set  up  fresh  inflammation  around,  and 
produce  what  is  called  a  residual  abscess.    Treatment. — 
Small  chronic  abscesses  unconnected  with  diseased  bone, 
joints,  &c.,  may  be  treated  like  other  abscesses  by  free 
incision,  drainage,  and  prevention  of  putrefaction.  Large 
abscesses,  especially  when  the  result  of  spinal  disease, 
require  very  careful  management.    If  free  drainage  and 
antiseptic  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  pus  is  allowed 
to  undergo  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  or  p3^ogenic 
micrococci  gain  admission,  long,  continued  suppm-ation 
and  attending  hectic  generally  follow  and  frequently 
terminate  fatally.    Hence,  many  advise  that  the  opening 
of  a  chronic  abscess  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— i.e.,  until  it  is  evident  from  the  reddening  of  the 
skin,  and  its  near  approach  to  the  surface,  that  it  will,  if 
left  longer,  burst  spontaneously.    The  objections  to  this 
])lan  are,  that  the  evil  day  is  only  postponed,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  extensive  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  taking 
])lace  as  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  enlarge.    The  best  plan 
would  appear  to  be  to  aspirate  the  abscess  frequently  so 
as  to  reduce  its  .size,  and  then  to  open  it  freely  with  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  ensure  thorough  drainage  sub- 
sequently.    Aspiration  alone,  however,  and  especially 
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when  comljined  with  the  injection  of  iodoform  emulsion, 
will  m  some  cases  suffice,  the  abscess  drj-ing  up.  and  in 
this  way  becoming  cured.  When  the  abscess  is  lined 
with  a  thick  layer  of  caseous  material,  healing  M-i!l  be 
promoted  by  rubbing  the  Avails  -nith  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (grs.  xl.  to  5.1.),  or  bv  injecting  iodoform 
emulsion  (iodoform,  10  parts  ;  glycerine,  70  parts;  water, 
20  parts),  or  by  scraping  away  the  unhealthy  granulations 
with  a  Volkmann's  spoon. 

Diffuse  suppuratiox  may  occur  either,  1,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues  or  organs ;  or  2,  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  or  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  As  examples  of 
the  former  may  be  cited  cellular  and  cellulo-cutaneous 
erysipelas,_  in  which,  as  the  result  of  a  sju-eading  infective 
inflammation,  extensive  suppuration  occurs"  throuo-h 
large  tracts  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  as  examples  "of 
the  latter,  gonorrhoea,  bronchitis,  and  some  forms  of  peii- 
tonitis.  The  pathological  process  in  both  is  practically 
similar,  only  that  in  one  the  inflammatory  products  (pus) 
are  diffused  through  the  tissues,  and  in  the  other,  over 
the  free  surface.  Suppuration  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  when  the  deeper  lavers 
of  these  structures  are  involved,  is.  however,  spoken  of 
generally  as  ulceration  ;  and  when  the  epithelial  layers 
only  are  affected,  as  intertrigo  in  the  case  of  the  skin, 
and  as  purulent  catarrh  in  the  case  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Covsfitidional  rfeds  of  loncj-cordinued  suppuration. 
Ilf'dic  fcper  and  lardaceous  disease. — Hectic  FEVER  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  prolonged  suppuration  from 
whatever  cause  when  the  woimd  cannot  be  kept  aseptic 
and  efficiently  drained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  drain 
on  the  system  owing  to  the  formation  of  Large  quantities 
of  jnis  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause,  as  a 
chronic  abscess  may  attain  a  very  largo  size,  and  exist 
for  years  unattended  by  hectic  as  long  as  it  remains  un- 
opened ;  nor  after  opening  does  hectic  occxu-  if  the  pus  can 
bo  prevented  from  undergoing  fermentative  or  puti'efac- 
tivo  changes,  and  the  cavity  can  be  well  drained.  It 
would  tlicrnforo  rather  ajipcar  to  be  due  to  a  chronic 
blood-])oisoiiing,  consequent  U])on  the  absorption  of  the 
])roducts  of  f(!rmentation  or  putrefaction  in  .small  quan- 
tities at  a  time.  S//ii)]iloms. — TIectic  fever  is  characterized 
by  profuse  sweating,  rapid  wasting,  nocturnal  rises  of 
temperature  with  morning  remissions,  and  generally  by 
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diarrliwa  and  deposits  of  urates  in  the  urine.  The  face 
is  pale  and  pinched,  the  cheek  flushed,  the  eye  bright, 
the  pupil  dilated,  the  tongue  red  and  dry  at  the  edges, 
and  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  weak.  The  appetite  gra- 
dually fails,  the  patient  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
dies  exhausted  of  diarrhoea,  lardaceous  disease,  &c. 
Treatment. — The  cause  of  the  suppuration  should  be  re- 
moved, or  if  this  is  impossible,  the  absorption  of  septic 
products  should  be  as  far  as  is  practicable  controlled  by 
establishing  a  free  drain  to  the  suppurating  cavity,  and 
by  preventing  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  discharges.  At  the  same  time  the  system 
must  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants, 
the  sweating  combated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  atro- 
pine, and  the  diarrhoea  by  opium,  catechu,  or  other 
astringents. 

Lardaceous  disease  is  another  of  the  complications 
that  may  follow  prolonged  suppuration  consequent  upon 
long-standing  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints.  As  the 
disease,  however,  perhaps  falls  more  often  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  than  of  the  surgeon,  the  student, 
for  a  description  of  it,  is  referred  to  a  work  on  Medicine. 


sinus  and  fistula. 

When  an  abscess  opens  sj)ontaneously,  or  is  opened 
artificially,  we  have  seen  that  the  cavity  usually  fills  up 
with  granulations.  Under  some  circumstances,  however, 
as  when  an  abscess  is  connected  with  dead  bone,  or  con- 
tains a  foreign  body,  or  is  formed  in  connection  with  a 
mucous  canal  or  secreting  gland,  or  its  walls  after  opening 
are  prevented  from  remaining  in  contact  by  muscular 
action,  the  abscess  does  not  close,  but  degenerates  into  a 
suppurating  track  called  a  sinus  or  fistula.  Though  the 
terms  sinus  and  fistula  are  often  used  synonymously,  the 
former  is  generally  applied  to  such  a  track  when  it  is 
only  open  at  one  end,  the  latter  when  it  is  open  at  both 
ends.  Although,  perhaps,  a  sinus  or  a  fistula  more  often 
owes  its  oi'igin  to  the  non-closure  of  an  abscess,  and  is 
hence  described  here,  it  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  wound, 
of  ulceration,  of  sloughing,  or  of  a  congenital  defect. 
Special  forms  of  fistulro,  as  fistula  in  ano,  recto-vesical, 
salivary  fistula,  &c.,  will  receive  special  notice  under 
diseases  of  organs.    Here  generally  it  may  be  said  that  a 
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sinus,  and  in  some  instances  a  fistula,  is  a  long  and  often 
tortuous  suppurating  track,  lined  with  a  smooth  membrane, 
and  usually  opening  in  the  midst  of  prominent  granula- 
tions.   Treatment. — The  cause  should  be  sought,  and  if 
possible  removed,  and  the  walls  of  the  sinus  then  pressed 
together  by  careful  bandaging.    The  bandage  should  be 
so  applied  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
deeper  end,  and  the  consequent  reconversion  of  the  sinus 
into  an  abscess.  If  this  is  found  impracticable,  a  drainage- 
tube  should  be  inserted  and  shortened  daily  as  the  sinus 
gradually  fills  up  from  the  bottom.    When  the  sinus  has 
existed  long,  and  the  walls  are  callous  and  indurated,  it 
should  be  stimulated  by  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  like.  Or  the  lining  membrane  may 
be  destroyed  by  chloride  of  zinc,  the  galvano-cauteiy 
wire,  or  the  benzoline  or  actual  cautery.   These  and  such 
like  means  failing,  the  sinus  should  be  laid  freely  open, 
the  lining  membrane  scraped  away  by  a  Yolkmann's  spoon, 
and  the  wound  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  or  other 
antiseptic  material  to  ensure  healing  from  the  bottom. 
Whore  the  laying  open  of  a  sinus  would  involve  important 
structures,  as  a  large  vessel,  or  necessitate  an  extensive 
wound,  or  is  otherwise  iurpracticable  or  unadvisable,  a 
counter-opening  should  be  made  by  cutting  on  the  end  of 
a  long  probe,  and  the  sinus  then  drained  b}'  passing  a 
drainage-tube  at  first  through  it,  and  subsequently  in  at 
each  end,  and  gradually  withdrawing  the  two  portions  as 
the  sinus  heals.    At  the  same  time  that  these  local  means 
are  adopted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health, 
as  the  intractability  of  a  sinus  may  depend  in  part,  or  even 
entirely,  upon  some  constitutional  derangement.  The 
treatment  of  special  fistulas  is  elsewhere  described  (See 
fistula  in  ano,  (t'c.) 


TTLCEKATIOX  AM)  TT.CERP. 

Ulceration  is  another  of  the  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation, and  as  we  have  already  scon,  merely  differs  from 
sii])])U7'ation  in  that  the  one  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissues,  the  other  on  the  free  surfnce.  In  both  there  is 
miinitc  disintegration  and  liquefaction  of  the  ti.ssucs,  with 
degeneration  and  death  of  the  infiltrating  leucocytes  and 
proliferated  tissue  cells;  in  suppuration,  however,  the 
dead  products  being  unable  to  escape  form  an  abscess. 
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whilst  in  ulceration  the  broken-down  tissues  and  pus  are 
cast  off  as  soon  as  formed  as  a  discharge  or  ichor.  An 
abscess  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  closed  ulcer,  an 
ulcer  an  open  abscess.  This  molecular  death  of  the 
tissues  serves  to  distinguish  ulceration  from  gangrene, 
in  which  the  tissues  die  cn  masse  and  are  cast  off  in  the 
form  of  a  slough.  The  two  processes,  however,  are  fre- 
quently combined.  The  softening  and  breaking  down  of 
a  new  growth,  though  not  generally  due  to  inflamma- 
tion, is  also  spoken  of  as  ulceration.  Ulceration  may 
occur-  in  any  tissue  of  the  body.  Here,  however,  our 
description  will  chiefly  apply  to  the  process  as  it  affects 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Let  us  first  study  the 
process  as  it  may  be  followed  with  the  naked  eye  in  a 
portion  of  inflamed  skin.  The  cuticle  in  the  centre  of 
the  inflamed  spot  separates  or  is  rubbed  off,  and  a  raw 
surface  is  thus  left  which  gradually  enlarges  in  depth 
and  extent,  leaving  an  angry-looking  sore  exuding  a 
sanious  discharge.  Supposing  the  destructive  process  to 
now  cease,  minute  red  points  called  granulations  spring 
up  from  the  sm-face  of  the  sore,  and  the  discharge  is 
replaced  by  pus.  The  ulcer  skins  over  from  the  margins, 
till  the  raw  sui-face  is  thus  covered  in,  and  Anally  a  scar 
onl}^  is  left  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  former  wound. 

The  Minute  Clianges  are  as  follows  : — The  tissues  at  the 
focus  of  inflammation  where  stasis  has  already  occurred 
become  infiltrated  with  serum  and  leucocytes ;  the  cells 


Fu!.  4. — Diagram  of  ulceration.  Formation  of  granulation-tissue. 
New  capillaries  growing  out  among.st  tlie  sinaU  round  cells  from 
the  old  capillaries. 

of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  of  the  dermis, 
and  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  proliferate;  the  cells  of 
the  cuticle  are  in  consequence  pushed  forward  before 
they  have  had  time  to  assume  their  horny  character,  and 
the  cuticle  thus  softened  readily  separates  or  is  rubbed 
off,  leaving  the  dermis  raw  and  exposed.  The  infiltrated 
and  softened  tissues  forming  the  surface  of  the  sore 

w.  D 
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become  disintegrated  as  in  suppuration  and  are  cast  off 
in  a  molecular  and  partly  liquid  form,  while  those  a 
little  deeper  become  completely  replaced  by  the  leuco- 
cytes and  proliferating  cells  which  form  a  layer  of  vascular 
granulation-tissue  (Fig.  4),  essentially  similar  to  that 
forming  an  abscess  wall.  When  the  cause  of  the  ulcera- 
tion_  is  removed  the  circulation  around  becomes  normal, 
the  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  serirm  and  proliferation 
of  the  tissue  cells  cease,  and  although  the  superficial  cells 
of  the  granulation-tissue  at  first  degenerate  and  are  cast 
off  as  pus,  under  healthy  conditions  the  granulation-tissue 
soon  outbalances  in  its  growth  the  superficial  disintegra- 
tion and  thus  fills  up  the  ulcer.  New  epithelium  is 
formed  from  the  old  epithelium  at  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer,  and  gradually  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
granulations  till  the  ulcer  is  finally  skinned  over.  The 
granulations  develop  into  fibrous  tissue  which  slowly 
contracts,  helping  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  wound. 

Causes. — Ulceration,  like  suj^pui-ation,  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  pyogenic  micrococci  on  tissues  weakened  by 
previous  inflammation.  For  a  fuller  accormt  of  the 
causes  of  ulceration,  therefore,  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  causes  of  inflammation  and  suj^jjuration.  Here  it 
may  briefly  be  said  that  the  ulcerations  of  the  integu- 
ments so  common  in  surgical  practice  are  generally  the 
result  of: — 1.  Injury,  often  slight,  inflicted  on  parts  the 
vitality  of  which  is  already  lowered  by  poor  living,  ad- 
vancing age,  and  chronic  congestions  due  to  varicose 
veins,  long-standing,  &c.  2.  Certain  morbid  states  of 
the  system,  such  as  are  jaroduced  by  syphilis  and  struma. 
3.  Pressui'e,  especially  when  conjoined  with  a  defective 
nerve-supply,  as  an  example  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
bed-sores  occm-ring  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  trcdiini'id  of  ulceration  varies  according  to  the 
local  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  the  constitutional  state 
of  the  patient,  and  will  be  discussed  under  A'arieties  of 
(Jlcers.  All  that  need  be  said  in  general  is,  that  the 
cause  should  if  possible  be  removed,  all  soui'ces  of  irri- 
tation avoided,  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient 
treated  with  ajii^ropriatc  remedies,  and  such  dressings 
applied  as  are  indicated  by  the  local  condition  of  the 
ulcer. 

DiSKA.SES  or  cicATJiiCKS. — After  an  iilccr  has  healed 
over  and  the  granulation-tissue  has  been  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue,  this  latter  continues  to  shrink,  lending  to 
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obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  cicatrix  and 
causing  contraction  and  often  distortion  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Cicatrices  differ  from  normal  skin  in 
that  they  are  devoid  of  sweat-ducts,  hair-follicles,  seba- 
ceous glands,  and  lymphatics,  and  being  also  but  poorly 
supplied  with,  nerves  and  vessels,  are  very  apt  to  break 
down  on  slight  provocation  leading  to  a  re-opening  of  the 
ulcer.  Moreover,  owing  to  their  unstable  nature  they  are 
liable  to  undergo  certain  changes  and  become  the  seat 
of  eczema,  hypertrophy,  keloid,  epithelioma  and  warty 
excrescences,  and  to  be  attended  with  itching,  pain,  and 
intense  neuralgia. 

ULCEES. 

An  ulcer  is  the  term  applied  to  an  open  sore  produced 
by  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  free  surface  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  in  the  process  of  ulceration,  or  of 
rrlceration  and  gangrene  combined.  The  term,  moreover, 
is  sometimes  extended  to  any  open  granulating  wound 
the  result  of  an  injury  or  operation. 

Varieties  of  Ulcers. — The  various  names  given  to  ulcers 
are  derived  either  from  their  local  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings or  from  their  specific  cause.  The  characters 
of  the  specific  ulcers,  however,  often  become  obscured 
by  accidental  local  conditions,  and  these  latter  again  are 
constantly  changing  from  day  to  daj^,  so  that  an  ulcer 
which  at  one  time  would  be  called  callous  may  at  another 
be  in  a  sloughing  state.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  chief  types  of  ulcers,  but  in  practice  many  minor 
shades  of  difference  in  the  local  appearances  are  met 
with,  so  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  assign  a 
given  ulcer  to  a  particular  type. 

A.  Ulcers  whose  e/iaracters  depend  iijion  iJieir  local 
eoiidiiion, 

Tlie  simple,  lu-altlnj,  or  henlinij  ulcer. — The  edges  are 
smooth  and  shelving,  and  extend  in  the  form  of  a  bluish- 
white  film  over  the  marginal  granulations.  The  base  is 
level,  or  nearly  so,  and  covered  with  healthy  granulations. 
The  discharge  is  inodorous  pus,  '  laudable '  pus  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  or  if  the  ulcer  is  dressed  antiseptically, 
and  all  irritation  avoided,  merely  healthy  serum.  The 
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suiToiuiding  skin  is  healthy.  This  is  the  type  that  all 
ulcers  assume  when  healing.  Treattncd.—'B.eiit  and  pro- 
tection by  any  light  unirritating  dressing  is  all  that  is 
usually  required.  When  large,  cicatrii^ation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  skin-grafting.    Two  methods  are  employed. 

(«)  qui  metJiod  of  skiii-f/ntfiiiig.— Small  pieces  of  healthy 
skin,  including  the  rete  mucosiun  or  actively-growing 
epithelial  layer  but  not  the  whole  thickness  of  the  corium, 
should  be  snipped  from  the  patient's  arm  or  elsewhere  by 
the  skin-grafting  scissors  and  jilaced  at  once  with  gentle 
pressm-e  on  the  gi-anulating  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and 
retained  there  by  suitable  dressings  until  they  have 
become  adherent.  After  a  few  days  the  grafts  often 
disappear,  biit  this  may  only  be  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  which  gires  them  their 
opacity.  The  active  deeper  layer  which  is  transparent 
may  still  be  there,  and  the  grafts,  if  the  process  is  suc- 
cessful, will  become  apparent  in  a  few  days,  as  in  the 
course  of  growth  the  deeper  cells  are  pushed' forward  and 
become  horny.  From  each  islet  of  epithelium  thus 
grafted  new  epithelium  spreads  over  the  sm-face  of  the 
sore.  The  granulating  surface  of  the  ulcer  must  be 
healthy  or  the  grafting  will  not  succeed. 

{h)  Nciv  mdltod  of  skiii-</r(i/iiiig  (Thiersch's). — The  ulcer 
should  first  be  brought  into  a  healthy  condition,  all 
strong  antiseptics  washed  off  mth  boiled  salt  solution  so 
that  they  may  not  come  into  contact  with  the  grafts,  and 
the  granulations  scraped  away.  Longitudinal  sha%-iugs 
of  skin  should  then  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  thigh  with 
a  sharp  razor,  carried  on  the  razor  to  the  ulcer,  and  laid 
upon  its  surface.  The  grafts  should  overlap  the  margins 
or  they  will  in  retracting  leave  a  border  of  granulations. 
There  should  be  no  subcutaneous  tissue  or  fat  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  graft ;  indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shave  oft'  the  tops  of  the  papilla?,  as  the  thinner  the  graft 
the  more  easily  it  is  handled.  The  grafts,  if  preferred, 
maj^  be  taken  from  an  amputated  limb,  or  from  a  puppy, 
rabbit  or  frog. 

Hpo))ge-(jrii//iii(/,  when  the  ulcer  is  deep,  has  been 
recommended  Professor  ITamilton,  but  in  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  scon  it  tried  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  ('xnhcr((}it  or  /iiii;/vus  nicer  is  generally  due  to  ob- 
stinictcd  venous  retm-n  from  the  gi-anulations,  the  result 
of  undue  contraction  of  surrounding  tissues,  as  seen,  for 
examiilo,  after  a  bm-u.    The  edges  arc  lioaltby,  but  the 
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granulations  rise  up  above  tlie  surface,  and  are  turgid, 
dark  red,  redundant,  and  readily  bleed.  The  discharge  is 
pui-ulent.  Treaimod. — Solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulj)hate 
of  copper  should  be  rubbed  over  the  granulations  until 
they  are  reduced  to  healthy  proportions. 

The  (edematous  or  weak  ulcer  generally  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  tubercular  bones  or  joints,  but  any  ulcer  may 
become  cedematous  if  healing  is  delayed  by  the  too  long 
use  of  emollient  applications.  The  edges  and  surrovmd- 
ings  are  generally  healthy ;  and  the  granulations  are 
up-raised,  flabby,  bulbous,  semi-translucent,  watery,  and 
friable.  The  discharge  is  profuse  and  watery.  Treat- 
ment.— Eemoval  of  the  cause  where  possible ;  uniform 
pressure  ;  and  application  of  lotions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  like  astringents. 

Tlie  inflammatory  and  infl,amed  ulcer. — These  terms  are 
applied  to  ulcers  in  which  the  inflammatory  phenomena 
are  the  most  marked  feature.  The  inflammation  may 
depend  on  some  constitutional  disturbance  consequent 
upon  alcoholism,  poor  living,  and  the  like  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  local  irritation  applied  to  any  ulcer  what- 
ever its  previous  character.  For  the  pui'pose  of  distinc- 
tion, the  term  inflammatory  is  applied  to  the  former 
condition,  whilst  the  term  inflamed  is  generally  restricted 
to  ulcers  of  the  latter  class.  Inflammatory  ulcers  have 
generally  an  irregular  shape,  the  edges  are  ragged  and 
shreddy,  or  abrupt  or  sharp-cut ;  the  surrounding  skin  is 
red  and  cedematous,  and  the  base  void  of  granulations, 
diy,  livid-red,  or  covered  with  a  serous  or  sanious  dis- 
charge mixed  with  tissue-debris,  and  if  the  inflammation 
is  very  acute,  with  yellow  sloughs.  When  inflammation 
attacks  a  previously  granulating  ulcer,  the  granulations 
become  florid  and  swollen,  and  generally  slough,  whilst 
the  surrounding  parts  present  the  ordinary  inflammatory 
phenomena.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  rest,  the 
elevation  of  the  part,  the  removal  of  all  local  irritation, 
the  application  of  warm  antiseptic  lotions,  as  boracic  acid, 
on  lint,  attention  to  the  constitutional  state,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  secretions. 

TJie  sloiigJrinf/  id.cer. — This  is  merely  a  severer  degree  of 
the  former,  and  it  differs  from  it  in  that  the  inflammatory 
process  is  more  intense  and  of  a  spreading  character. 
It  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  connection  with  venereal 
disease.  The  micro-organisms  at  work  in  this  and  tho 
next  form  of  ulcer  are  probably  only  the  ordinary  pyo- 
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gonic  micrococci  found  in  all  ulcers,  but  here  acting  with 
greater  intensity  in  a  vitiated  constitution.  The  ulcer 
spreads  with  great  rapidity,  the  edges  are  undermined, 
inverted,  and  dusky  red,  and  the  base  is  covered  by  an 
ash-grey  or  black  slough.  There  is  commonly  much 
pain  and  severe  constitutional  fever.  The  treaimerd  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  inflamed  variety.  Antiseptics 
should  be  freely  used  if  the  ulcer  is  foul,  and  opium 
given  if  there  is  much  pain.  When  due  to  syphiHs,  the 
ju'oper  remedies  for  that  affection  should,  of  course,  be 
given ;  but  mercury  should  be  used  cautiously,  or  be 
altotjether  withheld  till  the  sloughing  has  ceased. 

Tlie  pliagedanic  ulcer,  owing  to  improved  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  and  the  more  .scientific  treatment  of  woimds,  is 
seldom  seen  at  the  present  day,  except  in  connection 
with  venereal  disease  in  persons  whose  constitution  is 
thoroughlj^  broken  down  by  intemperance,  poor  living, 
and  general  neglect.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  irregular, 
swollen,  and  undermined,  and  the  skin  around  is  of  a  dark, 
purplish,  and  dusky  red  colour.  The  .surface  is  devoid  of 
granulations,  and  covered  with  a  dark  blood-stained 
ichorous  discharge  often  mixed  with  sloughs.  '\^Tien  the 
sloughing  proceeds  to  any  extent,  the  ulceration  is  spoken 
of  as  slougln'ng  pJtagcdanui.  The  ulcer  spreads  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  often  destroj-s  the  whole  organ,  as  the  penis 
or  vuh-a,  and  is  attended  with  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed 
under  an  anaesthetic,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  dried,  and 
then  thoroughly  destroyed  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  I 
prefer  this  method  myself  as  being  most  efficacious  and 
radical  in  its  action.  Some  surgeons  are  content,  how- 
ever, merely  to  apply  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20)  or  per- 
chlorido  of  mercury  "(1  in  1000).  and  then  dust  with 
iodoform.  The  continuous  use  of  the  hot  bath  is  often 
of  much  service  in  phngedrcna  of  the  penis  and  vulva. 
Internally  opium  .should  be  given  in  full  doses,  with 
tonics,  nourishing  diet,  and  when  indicated,  stimulants. 
Thorough  ventilation  and  good  hygiene  generally  arc 
imperative. 

Till!  dironie,  cailoiix,  or  hxhilrni  ulcer. — This  condition 
of  an  idceris  the  result  of  rontinuod  irritation  andnoploct, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  edges  become  infillrated  with 
innjimmatory  material,  wliich  impedes  the  circulation  and 
prevents  liealinp:.  It  is  very  common  in  the  lower  third 
of  till'  leg  in  the  jionrer  classes.    The  edges  are  smooth. 
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white,  callous,  rounded,  steep,  and  quite  insensitive  when 
touched.  The  skin  around  is  generally  _  congested  or 
eczematous.  The  base  is  covered  with  a  thin  sanious  dis- 
charge, whilst  there  are  either  no  granulations,  or  such  as 
are  present  are  small,  flabby,  pale,  and  ill-formed.  These 
ulcers  often  exist  for  years,  and  are  usually  attended 
with  but  little  pain,  and  though  they  are  at  times  small, 
at  other  times  extend  nearly  round  the  leg.  They  are 
often  adherent  to  the  fascia,  periosteum,  or  bone._  Old 
callous  ulcers  when  subjected  to  continued  irritation 
are  apt,  as  age  advances,  to  become  epitheliomatous. 
Treatment. — The  callous  edges  should  first  be  softened 
by  emollient  dressings,  and  uniform  pressure  subse- 
quently applied  by  a  Martin's  bandage,  or  by  strapping 
and  a"  bandage  after  Baynton's  method.  When  very 
large,  amputation  under  some  circumstances  may  be 
called  for. 

The  varicose  and  eczemaious  ulcer. — These  terms  are 
applied  to  any  ulcer,  whatever  its  other  characters,  when 
associated  respectively  with  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins, 
or  an  eczematous  condition  of  the  skin.  Both  conditions 
frequently  occur  together,  and  are  described  under  Vari- 
cose Veins. 

The  irritahle  or  painf  ul  ulcer. — Though  any  ulcer  may 
be  irritable  or  painful,  the  above  terms  are  generally  re- 
stricted to  a  small  painful  ulcer  about  the  anus  (see 
Diseases  of  Eectum),  and  to  a  small,  superficial,  generally 
congested  ulcer,  commonly  situated  about  the  ankle,  and 
occurring  chiefly  in  women  beyond  middle  life.  The  pain 
is  often  intense,  and  is  generally  believed  to  depend  upon 
the  involvement  of  the  nerve-endings.  Treatment. — The 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  small  doses  of  opium, 
and  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  will  often  suffice 
to  cure  the  ulcer.  In  inveterate  cases  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  divide  the  neiwes  subcutaneously  after  the 
manner  of  Hilton. 


B.  Ulcers  vhme  characters  drjieiid  upon  their  specific 
nrirjin, 

Tuherculous  or  Strumous  iiJcers  are  generally  due  to  the 
breaking  down  of  enlarged  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands, 
the  bursting  of  subcutaneous  tuberculous  abscesses,  or 
the  ulceration  of  the  so-called  tuberculous  or  strumous 
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nodules.  They  are  generally  multiple  and  often  confluent, 
forming  an  irregular  indolent  sore.  The  edges  are  pale, 
bluish-pink,  thin,  and  undermined.  The  gi-anulations 
are  pale,  oodematous,  protruding,  and  readily  bleed  when 
touched.  The  discharge  is  thin,  yellowish-green  and 
scanty.  Enlarged  glands  and  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers 
are  frequently  present  in  their  near  neighbourhood.  The 
cicatrices  are  generally  raised,  pale  pink  or  white,  whilst 
the  skin  is  often  puckered  in  around  them.  Trecdm>;,t.— 
Constitutionally  that  for  struma  and  tubercle.  Locally 
the  sore  should  be  destroyed  by  paring  away  the  edges 
and  scraping  the  base  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon.  The 
cicatrices  may  sometimes  be  dispersed  by  repeated  blis- 
terings  or  by  subcutaneous  di-^-ision. 

Sypliilitic   ulcers.  —  Primary  ulcers  or  chancres  are 
described  under  .syphilis.    Those  occurring  in  the  course 
of  constitutional  syphilis  may  be  divided  into  the  super- 
ficial and  deep.    («.)  The  sujtcrpcltd  occur  in  the  coui-se  of 
pustular  and  tubercular  syphilides,  and  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  patches  of  these  eruptions  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.     They  are  usually  circular  or  crescentic  in 
shape,  spreading  by  theii-  convex  margin,  and  healing  on 
their   concave.     Their  edges  are  sharp-cut  and  often 
siuTounded  b}-  an  areola  of  dusky  redness  ;  their  base  is 
but  slightly  depressed,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  is 
often  covered  by  a  yellow  slough,  or  a  rupial  or  ecthyma- 
tous  scab.    Several  of  these  ulcers  frequently  coalesce, 
giving  rise  to  a  seipiginous  or  annular  form  of  "ulceration, 
which  is  very  chai-acteristic  of  syphilis,    (h.)  The  da  ji  are 
due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gummata.    They  are  circular 
or  oval  in   shape  ;    their  edges  are   steeji,  sharp-cut, 
slightly  scooped  out,  and  of  a  dull  red  coloiu- ;  and  their 
base  is  depressed  and  covered  -wdth  a  yellow  wet-wash- 
leather-liko  slough  and  the  debris  of  breaking-down 
tissue.    They  leave  slightly  depressed,  white  cicatrices, 
often  surrounded  with  pigmentation.    TrmiiVK nl. — Con- 
stitutionally, iodide  of  i)otassium  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  combined  in  obstinate  cases  with  small  doses  of 
mercury ;  whilst  locally  a  jioultice  may  be  applied  till  the 
slough  has  separated,  and  then  black  wash,  iodoform,  or 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Uuviij  v/rrrs  are  such  as  nro  met  with  over  gouty  jiarts. 
They  are  small  and  superlicinl,  and  tlie  dischiirge  as  it 
dries  leaves  a  chalk-liko  de]iosit  of  ui-ato  of  soda  on  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer.    The  fnvf/nnif  is  that  for  gout. 
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The  svorliiitiv  (//rrr.— Should  an  ulcer  exist  in  a  person 
affected  with  scurvy,  its  surface  becomes  covered  by  a 
spongy,  dark-coloured,  strongly-adherent  fcetid  crust, 
the  removal  of  which  is  attended  with  free  bleednig,  and 
is  followed  by  the  rapid  reproduction  of  the  same  material. 
The  treatment  is  that  for  scmwy. 

Lupous,  cpitheliomutous,  rodent,  n(rcinomaious,  and  sarco- 
matous idcers  will  be  found  described  in  the  sections  on 
Lupus,  Tumours,  &c. 

GANGEENE  OR  M0E,TI1'ICATI0I\\ 

Although  gangi-ene  may  occur  from  causes  other  than 
inflammation,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  its  results, 
and  is  therefore  described  here.  It  differs  from  ulceration 
in  that  the  affected  tissue  dies  en  masse  instead  of  in  a 
molecular  manner. 

General  outline  of  the  process.— Let  us  take  as  our  type 
gangrene  as  it  occurs  in  a  superficial  part  as  the  result  of 
inflammation.  The  part  which  was  previously  hot,  red, 
painful,  and  swelled  becomes  cold,  gradually  falling  to 
the  temperature  of  the  suriwnding  mediuni.  The  pain, 
which  just  before  the  gangrene  sets  in,  is  often  of  a 
peculiar  burning  character,  ceases,  and  sensation  is  com- 
pletely  lost  both  to  the  touch  and  to" jther  external 
stimuli.  The  skin,  formerly  red,  becomes  of  a  peculiar 
pale  earthy  colour,  mottled  in  i^laces  with  patches  of 
green  or  red.  Now  the  cuticle  separates  in  the  form  of 
blebs,  or  can  be  removed  by'gentle  rubbing,  leaving  the 
dermis  below  wet  and  slippery.  A  peculiar  crepitant 
sensation  is  felt  on  pressure,  on  account  of  the  formation 
of  putrescent  gases  in  the  tissues,  which,  if  cut  into,  are 
found  stained  and  infiltrated  with  a  reddish  fluid.  The 
part  next  becomes  blackish-brown,  and  exhales  the 
peculiar  odour  of  decomposing' animal  matter.  Supposing 
the  process  ceases  to  spread,  ulceration  is  set  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  living  tissue  "bordering  upon  the  gan- 
grenous part ;  a  bright  red  line  (the  line  of  demarcation,  as 
it  is  called)  is  thus  formed  between  the  living  ancT  the 
dead ;  this  deepens,  and  finally  the  gangrenous  part  is 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  sphacelus  or  sl.ouf/h,  leaving  a 
healthy  granulating  wound  which  cicatrizes  in  the  usual 
way.  The  minute  changes  which  occur  during  the  above 
process  are  as  follows : — In  consequence  of  the  intense 
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action  of  the  micrococci  on  the  weakened  tissues  the  infil- 
tration of  leucocytes  and  proliferation  of  connective- 
tissue-ceUs  are  so  excessive  that  the  blood_supplYofthe 
tissues  at  the  focus  of  inflammation  is  cut  offbylhe 
compression  and  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
capillaries,  and  partly  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  blood 
supply  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
products  of  the  micro-organisms  the  parTloseslts  vitality 
and  dies.  _  The  red  corirascles  brea]£_down,  and  their 
bcnemoglobm  is  dissolved  in  the  albuminous  fluid  infil- 
trating the  tissues,  and  stains  them  a  deep  red.  Septic 
bacteria  make  their  way  through  the  skin  and  putre- 
faction  sets  m.     The  tissues  disintegrate  and  liquefy, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  putrescent  gases  are 
generated,  and  the  part  rapidly  passes  through  changes 
similar  to  those  it  would  undergo  if  it  were  no  longer^in 
connection  with  the  body.     Unless  bacteria  enter,  the 
tissues  undergo  fatty  changes  (necrobiosis),  not  putrefac- 
tion.   If  the  gangrene  ceases  to  spread,  the  living  tissues 
immediately  m  contact  with  the  dead  part,  ojdag  to  the 
irritation  of  the  micrococci,  become  intensely  inflamed 
(hence  'the  red  line  of  demarcation)  and,  subsequently,  in 
consequence  of  the  peptonising  action  of  the  products  of 
the  micrococci  and  of  the  leucocytes  and  proliferated 
tissue  cells,  with  which  they  become  infiltrated,  soften 
and  break  down  into  pus  in  the  way  described  under 
Ulceration,  and  their  cohesion  being  thus  lost,  the  dead 
part  is_  cast  off.     Haemorrhage,  during  the  process  of 
separation,  is  preventecHby  the  thrombi  filling  the  vessels, 
which,  subsequently,  become  permanently  sealed  as  ex- 
plained in  the  section  on  Ilnemorrhage.    Granulations  in 
the  meanwhile  sjiring  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  left 
on  the  removal  of  the  slough,  and  cicatrization  is  finally 
effected.     In  the  meanwhile,  if  the  gangrene  is  at  all 
extensive,  or  affects  a  vital  organ,  as  .a  knuckle  of  intes- 
tine, it  exercises  a  mai-kcd  effect  on  the  constitution. 
The  vital  powers  are  depressed,  the  heart's^  actioiTls 
feeble,  tlie  pulse  .small,  soft,  and  quickened,  the  tongue 
dry  and  brown,  the  lips  are  covered  witli  sordes,  and  the 
appetite  is  lost ;  whilst  later,  as  the  products  of  putrefac- 
tion are  absorljod  into  the  system,  symjitoms  of  sortie 
poisoning  {stiimrniiii)  set  in. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  ty]io  of  wliat  is  called 
inflammatory  gangrene.  Gangrene,  however,  mav  result 
from  causes  other  than  inilanimation.  and  the  dead  part. 
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instead  of  becoming  swollen  and  infiltrated  TS'itli  fliuds, 
may  shrivel  up  and  become  quite  dry  and  mummified. 
Hence  the  division  sometimes  made  into  moist  and  dry 
gangrene. 

The  moist  or  dry  appearance  of  the  part  depends  upon 
whether  the  tissues  at  the  time  that  gangrene  supervenes 
are  charged  with  blood  as  in  inflammatory  gangrene  and 
in  gangrene  from  venous  obstruction ;  or,  whether  they 
are  more  or  less  deprived  of  blood,  as  in  gangrene  from 
the  blocking  of  the  main  artery  supplying  the  part.  The 
two  conditions  sometimes  run  into  one  another,  the  dead 
part  at  first  being  moist,  and  subsequently  becoming,  as 
the  fluids  evaporate,  more  or  less  dry.  The  different 
appeai-ances  presented  by  the  gangrenous  part  will  be 
further  described  under  Varieties  of  Gangrene,  as  it  varies 
according  to  the  cause  producing  it.  The  niitses  of  gan- 
grene, therefore,  must  first  be  considered. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  gangrene,  whether 
the  process  is  in^ucecTby  inflammation,  as  described 
above,  or  otherwise,  may  be  said  to  be  any  agent  which 
is  Cjjjable  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the._tissues  or 
cutting  off  their  nutrient  supply.  The  agents  capable  of 
indiicing  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  conditions  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  them  are  in  themselves  alone  suffi- 
cient to  act  in  this  way.  For  others,  however,  to  become 
operative,  certain  prior  changes  in  the  tissues  would 
appear  to  be  necessary.  The  causes  of  gangi-ene,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  predisposing 
and  exciting. 

The  Predisposing  causes  are  such  as  impair  the  vitality, 
of  the  tissues,  and  render  them  less  able  to  resist  mjurious 
influences.  They,  therefore,  include  those  already  given 
under  Inflammation  (p.  6),  and  amongst  them  may  be 
especially  mentioned  old  age,  feeble  action  of  the  heart, 
chronic  congestion  of  a  part,  deteriorated  blood  as  in 
diabetes  and  Bright's  disease,  and  impairment  or  loss  of 
nerve  influence  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  nerve- 
centres  or  nerve-trunks. 

Iv.rcitivg  rxaises. — These  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads  : — 1.  Physical  or  chemical  agencies,  which 
act  by  directly  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  tissues. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  mechanical  violence,  as 
a  severe  crushing  of  part  of  a  limb  ;  excessive  heat,  as  in 
burns  and  scalds;  intense  cold,  as  in  frost-bite;  chemical 
action  from  .strong  acids,  alkalies,  putrid  secretions,  and 
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the  like.    Although  these  may  act  by  directly  killinj?  the 
tissues  of  the  part,  their  action  is  often  aided  by  inflam- 
mation, as  seen  for  instance  in  a  crushed  foot,  where  both 
the  mjuiy  and  the  subsequent  inflammation  determine 
the   death    of   the   member.     2.  Inflammalion  causes 
gangrene  m  part  by  the  pressure  of'  the  inflammatory 
exudation  and  the  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  cutting  off  the 
nutritive  supply,  and  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  irritant 
causing  the  inflammation.    The  latter  is  especially  the 
case  m  the  septic  and  infective  inflammations,  the  noxa 
here  being  either  the  products  of  putrefaction  {ptomaines) 
or  micro-organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
bome  inflammations  always  terminate  in  ganorene  as 
carbuncle  and  malignant  pustule.    The  manner'in  wliich 
micro-organisms  act  in  producing  gangrene  is  not  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  peptonisino- 
action  of  theii'  products  on  the  tissues.    3.  Ohstrudion  to 
the  arterial  sujiph/,  as  from  ligatnre  of  the  main  artery 
embolism,  thrombosis  or  ruptm-e  of  the  artery  supplyin.^ 
the  part,  and  spasm  of  the  arterioles  due  to  long  ingestion 
of  ergot.    4.  Obstruction  to  the  capillary  circuJatiw,  from 
thrombosis  or  pressui-e.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned, bed-sores  from  pressui-e  of  the  part  between  the 
bed  and  a  point  of  bone  ;  the  death  of  the  skin  and  bone 
m  cellulitis  and  periostitis  res]iectively  fi-om  compression 
of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  effusion;  local 
sloughing  from  the  pressure  of  a  splint  or  a  new  srowth ; 
cancrum  oris  from  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries,"&c.  o. 
Obstruction  to  the  venous  return  as  seen  in  strangulated 
hernia,  paraphimosis,  tight  bandaging,  &c.  Obstructed 
venous  return,  however,  is  generally  associated  with  ob- 
struction to  the  arterial  supplj^  as  well. 

The  Si(/ns  of  gangrene  vary  considerably  according  to 
the  cause.  The  general  symptoms  in  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory form  have  already  been  given  in  the  outline  of  the 
process  (p.  41).  Those  of  the  special  fonns  M-ill  be  further 
mentioned  under  varieties  of  gangrene  and  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  section  on  Cancrum  oris,  &c. 

The  Treatment,  like  the  sym])toms  of  gangrene,  depends 
so  much  upon  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  gangrene,  that 
its  details  ciin  only  be  given  under  the  special  varieties. 
Hero,  however,  it  may  bo  .said  that  the  general  indications 
for  treatment,  whatever  the  variety,  are — (1)  To  remove 
where  possible  the  cause,  as  a  tight  bandage  constricting 
a  limb,  putrefactive  processes  in  wounds,  tension,  pressure, 
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and  so  on.  (2)  To  prevent  gangrene,  when  threatened, 
from  actually  occurring  by  maintaining  the  wai-mth  of 
the  part,  and  endeavom-ing  to  relieve  the  embarrassed 
circulation  by  elevating  the  limb,  and  by  gentle  friction 
when  there  is  venous  congestion ;  and  (3)  When  gangrene 
has  actually  occurred,  to  check  it  spreading ;  to  promote 
the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part,  or  remove 
it  by  amputation ;  to  control  as  far  as  possible  the  for- 
mation of  the  products  of  putrefaction  by  keeping  the 
part  dry,  and  by  the  free  use  of  antiseptics ;  to  support 
the  patient's  strength ;  to  counteract  the  deleterious 
effects  on  the  constitution  from  the  absorption  of  the 
septic  poison ;  and  to  soothe  pain  by  opium. 

Varieties  uf  ganfjj'oic. — We  have  just  seen  that  gan- 
grene is  generally  divided  into  the  moist  and  dry  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  gangrenous  part.  Although  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  accidental  conditions, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  tissues  at  the 
time  that  gangrene  supervenes,  they  are  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  classification,  and  are  thus  iised  here. 
As  examples  of  moist  gangrene  may  be  mentioned — 

(1)  Inflammatory  gangrene,  (2)  Traumatic  gangrene, 
(3)  Hospital  gangrene,  (4)  Phagedaana,  (5)  Cancrum  oris 
and  Noma,  (6)  Carbuncle,  (7)  Bed-sores,  (S)  Diabetic 
gangrene.    As  examples  of  the  dry — (1)  Senile  gangi-ene, 

(2)  Q-angrene  from  embolism  or  ligature  of  a  main  artery, 

(3)  Gangrene  from  frost-bite,  and  (4)  Eaynaud's  disease. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  may  be  made  almost  as 
many  varieties  of  gangrene  as  there  are  causes  producing 
it.  Here  only  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  typical 
varieties  can  be  given ;  others,  as  Hospital  gangrene, 
Phagedeena,  Cancrum  oris,  &c.,  are  described  in  the 
sections  on  Septic  processes  in  wounds.  Diseases  of  the 
Cheeks,  Skin,  &c. 

Traumatic  gangrene  may  be  divided  into  the  local 
and  the  spreading. 

Loral  traumatic  gangrene  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
surgical  hospital  practice.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a 
severe  injury,  such  as  the  crushing  of  a  limb,  whereby  the 
tissues  are  killed  outright  or  their  vitality  is  so  lowered 
that  the  blood  extravasated  from  the  wounded  vessels  is 
sufficient  in  addition  to  the  lowering  of  their  vitality  to 
kill  them.  Again,  it  may  be  dvie  to  the  rupture  of  a  main 
artery  or  vein  without  any  lesion  of  the  skin.  The 
eymjjioms  in  these  cases  are  as  follows  : — The  limb  is 
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cold  and  swollen,  its  sensibility  is  lost  or  blunted,  and 
the  pulse  below  the  seat  of  injury  is  indistinguishable. 
As  the  patient  recovers  from  the  shock  of  the  injury  the 
circulation  may  return  and  all  may  be  well;  or  the 
vitality  of  the  part  may  become  completely  lost,  the  skin 
discolom-ed,  and  the  other  signs  of  putrel'action,  ah-eadv 
described,  set  in.  Here  the  process  is  entii-ely  a  local 
one,  and  is  dependent  neither  on  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, inflammation,  nor  septic  agencies.  But  if  the  limb 
be  not  removed,  the  septic  products  will  give  rise  to  local 
inflammation  and  to  constitutional  signs  of  blood-poison- 
ing. The  treatment  consists  in  amputation  well  above  the 
gangrenous  part  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  thoroughly 
established;  but  as  long  as  it  is  doubtful  whethei°the 
limb  will  not  recover,  the  part  should  be  handled  with  all 
gentleness,  kept  warm  with  cotton- wool,  and  placed  at 
rest  on  a  pillow,  while  stimulants  should  be  administered, 
and  tight  bandaging  and  splints  avoided,  as  such  might 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  death  of  the  part. 

Spreading  traumatic  gangrene  is  a  much  more  serious 
affection.  Here  the  gangrene  spreads  with  fearful  rapidity 
towards  the  trunk,  and  is  attended  with  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms.    It  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  of  which 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient  and  is  unattended  with  inflammation ;  the  other 
upon  a_  septic  or  infective  inflammation.    The  former 
occurs  in  persons  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  bv 
previous  ill-health  or  internal  injury.    It  usually  comes 
on  about  the  second  or  third  day  after  an  injury  that 
has  been  generally  though  not  necessarily  severe."  The 
limb  becomes  swollen,  cold,  and  of  an  earthy  or  leaden 
hue,  and  the  gangrene  rapidly  extends  towards  the  trunk 
unattended  with  any  local  sign  of  inflammation ;  the 
patient  falls  into  a  typhoid  condition,  and  sinks  as  the 
gangrene  reaches  the  trunk.    The  second  or  septic  fonn 
is  most  frequent  after  severe  crushes  or  bruises  of  a  limb, 
especially  the  lower,  with  injuiy  of  the  bone,  as  com- 
]iound  fracture  attended  with  extravasation  and  retention 
of  blood  or  serum  in  the  tissues.    Tlie  gangrene  begins  at 
the  edge  of  the  wound  and  spreads  U])  tovrards  the  trunk, 
but  is  preceded  by  a  blush  of  inflammatory  redness  aiul 
(■in])hyscma  of  the  tissues.    In  tliis  case  the  gangrene  is 
jn-obably  the  result  of  an  infective  micro-organism  in  tlie 
wound  [hucillus  u-dvmatis  mallgni);  the  system  becomes 
poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  ithc  septic  or  infective  pro- 
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ducts  ;  and  tlie  ordinary  signs  of  septic  intoxication 
(sajJixeiniu)  ensue. 

Treatment.— In  the  first  variety,  depending  on  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient,  no  treatment  hitherto 
has  been  of  any  avail,  as  the  gangi'ene  almost  invariably 
recurs  in  the  flaps  if  amputation  is  performed.  In  the 
second  variety,  amputation,  as  far  removed  from  the 
injiiry  and  gangrene  as  possible,  should  be  resorted  to 
early,  so  as  to  be  well  above  the  infiltrated  tissues.  It  is 
of  no  use  waiting  for  a  line  of  demarcation,  as  one  does  not 
form.  The  strength  must  be  supported  by  stimulants  and 
fluid  nourishment,  and  opium  given  to  relieve  pain.  As 
the  gangrene  often  spreads  higher  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  hmb  than  the  outer,  the  flaps  should  in  such  cases  be 
taken  from  the  outer  side  so  as  the  better  to  avoid  the 
infiltrated  tissues. 

Sexile  ganghene  is  generally  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  dry  variety,  but  is  often  more  or  less  moist 
when  starting  in  inflammatory  action.  It  is  usually  the 
result  of  calcification  or  of  athei'oma^of^ft^^  and 
consequent  dotting  of  blood  on  their  roughened  surJace,  a 
cause  rendered  more  effective  in  old  people  by  the  weak 
propelling  action  of  the  heart,  and  feeble  circulation 
throiigh  the  lower  limbs.  It  may  occasionally  be  pro- 
duced by  embolism.  It  often  begins  apparently  spon- 
taneously is  aHack  spot  on  one  of  the  toes  or  the  side  of 
the  foot ;  or  it  may  start  as  a  slight  or  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  cutting  a  corn,  a  trivial  injm-y  of  the 
foot,  or  ulceration  of  a  bunion,  and  is  often  preceded  by 
coldness  and  numbness,  or  cramp  in  the  feet.  It  may 
gradually  involve  the  whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  the 
parts  becoming  dry,  black,  and  shrivelled.  The  ^jrocess 
of  separation  is  usually  vei'y  slow,  and  at  first  is  attended 
with  very  little  constitutional  disturbance.  It  frequently 
terminates  fatally.  Treutinent. — It  is  generally  held  that 
the  parts  should  be  allowed  to  separate  spontaneously, 
the  surgeon  merely  stei)ping  in  to  help  nature  by  severing 
the  bone  or  any  tendons  that  may  remain  after  the  softer 
tissues  have  separated.  If  this  treatment  is  followed  the 
limb  in  the  meantime  should  bo  kept  at  a  unifoi'm  tem- 
perature by  wrapping  it  in  cotton-wool ;  the  odour  of  the 
gangrenous  part  kept  in  check  by  dressings  of  iodoform 
or  dried  charcoal  ;  the  strength  supported  by  fluid 
nourishment  and  stimulants ;  and  pain  I'elioved  and  the 
circulation  controlled  by  small  doses  of  opium.  The 
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result  of  this  treatment,  however,  is  :it  tlie  best  un- 
satisfactory. It  has  heeu  proposed  by  Mr.  Ilutcliiuson, 
therefore,  to  amputate  at  a  distance  from  the  gangrene, 
through  the  thigh  in  gangrene  of  the  foot,  the  objection 
to  amputation  in  the  neighbourhood  being  the  liabilitj'  of 
the  flajDS  to  shjugh,  the  risk  of  secondary  hjemorrhage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  arteries.  These  dangers 
have  probably,  however,  been  much  lessened  since  the 
introduction  of  antiseptics,  and  successful  cases  of  ampu- 
tation through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  leg — a  much  less 
severe  procedure  in  itself  than  amputation  through  the 
thigh — have  been  reported. 

Diabetic  g^vi^grene,  as  the  name  implies,  occurs  in 
persons  the  subject  of  diabetes.  In  some  resj^ects  it 
resembles  senile  gangrene  in  that  it  usually  occurs  in 
moderately  old  people,  starts  in  the  lower  extremity, 
frequently  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  trifling  injiu'}',  and  at  times  of  a  perforating 
ulcer.  It  spreads  more  rapidh',  however,  shows  little 
tendency  to  be  limited  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  and 
instead  of  being  dry,  generally  remains  moist.  The  local 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  senile  gangrene,  but  ampu- 
tation as  a  rule  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  diabetes, 
for  which  the  usual  remedies  may  be  given,  cai-e  being 
taken  however  in  their  emplojanent  not  to  lower  the 
patient's  strength. 

Eaynaud's  Disease  is  a  j^eculiar  form  of  spontaneous 
gangrene  usually  affecting  symmetrically  the  fingers,  toes, 
or  more  rarely  the  ears.  It  generallj'  occurs  in  children 
or  young  persons  who  ha^^e  previously  suffered  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  from  internuttent  attacks  of 
numbness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  generally 
brought  on  by  cold  weather  [local  st/ncopc),  followed  later 
in  many  cases  by  blueness  and  congestion,  accomp.anied 
bj'  burning  pain  [local  aspJii/.n'a),  which,  in  its  turn,  shows 
a  tendency  to  run  into  actual  death  of  the  part  [<jinigrciif). 
The  gangrene  is  usuallj^  of  the  dry  kind,  but  in  the  toes 
and  shins  a  bleb  often  forms,  and  tlio  parts  slough  [moisi 
f/a)i(j7-eiie).  This  condition  is  sup]iosed  to  dejiond  upon 
some  disturbaiice  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centre  inducing 
spasm  of  tlie  artei'ioles,  or  in  some  cases  upon  a  peripheral 
neuritis,  but  no  organic  lesion  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Uicmatinuria-  is  fr(H[uently  oljscrved  in  association  with 
it.  Tt  does  not  iippear  at  present  to  have  ended  fatally. 
Trcalmcnt. — The  constant  descending  current,  as  rccom- 
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mended  hy  Eaynaud,  or  placing  the  parts  in  an  electric 
bath,  has  been  attended -with  good  results  before  gangrene 
has  set  in.  When  this  has  occurred  it  must  be  treated  on 
general  principles  till  the  parts  have  separated. 


TUBEECXE   AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tubercle  is  a  new  growth  depending  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  capable  of  inducing 
tuberculosis  by  transference  to  most  animals.  Tubercle 
may  be  limited  to  one  set  of  tissues,  or  to  an  organ  {Jocal 
tuberculosis).  Or  it  may  be  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  body  (general  tuierculosis). 

Structure  of  tuhercle. — Tubercle  is  met  with  under  two 
forms,  grey  miliary  nodules  and  yellow  caseous  masses. 
(«)  The  grey  miliari/  tuhercles  have  almost  the  lustre  and 
hardness  of  cartilage.  They  are  globular  in  shape  and 
vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  millet  or  mustard 
seed.  They  are  sharply  defined,  and  may  be  scattered 
throughout  an  organ  or  on  a  serous  surface,  or  be  grouped 
more  or  less  closely,  (b)  The  gel  lout  caseous  m((sses  are 
soft  in  consistency  and  larger  than  the  miliary  tubercles, 
the  larger  masses  being  prodviced  by  the  fusion  of  several 
tubercles.  Yellow  tubercle  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
degeneration  of  miliary  tubercle.  In  some  cases  of 
general  tuberculosis  only  the  miliary  form  may  be  found, 
in  other  cases  only  the  yellow  variety;  but  fre- 
quently the  two  forms  are  mixed,  and  the  various  stages 
from  grey  to  yellow,  from  the  central  softening  of  the 
miliary  tubercle  to  its  complete  conversion  into  a  caseous 
yellow  mass,  can  be  traced. 

Mirruscopic.allg  a  typical  grey  granulation  when  of  some 
size  is  seen  to  consist  of  some  smaller  nodules  aggregated 
together,  wliilst  each  of  these  again  is  composed  of  cells 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  arranged  in  three  zones  (see 
Fig.  5).  The  inner  zone  is  fomied  by  one  or  more  large 
branching  so-called  giant-cells,  composed  of  a  granular 
protoplasm,  in  which  many  large  distinct  oval  nuclei 
containing  nucleoli  are  found.  The  next  zone  consists 
of  large  single -nucleated  cells,  arranged  between  the 
branches  or  processes  of  the  giant-cells,  which  ramify 
through  the  zone.  These  cells  arc  called  endothelioid, 
from  their  resemblance  to  endothelial  cells.  The  third  or 
outermost  zone  consists  of  lymphoid  cells,  like  ordinary 
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leucocytes,  scattered  tlirough  a  delicate  reticulum  of 
branched  connective-tissue  cells,  which  is  sometimes 
continuous  with  the  i:)rocesses  of  the  giant-cells.  There 
is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  outer  zone 
of  IjTiiphoid  cells  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
tubercle-nodule,  though  sometimes  seated  upon  a  small 
vessel,  is  itself  completely  non-vascular.  The  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  giant-cells  especially  in  animals, 


Fig.  5. — Liagraiu  of  the  luiuute  structure  of  tubercle. 

and  in  and  amongst  the  endothelial  cells.  They  are  less 
readily  discovered  after  caseation  has  commenced.  They 
are  rod-like  bodies  usually  straight,  sometimes  curved, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  about  one-fifth  their  length  in 
In-eadth.  Although  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  tlic 
ty])ical  microscopical  appearance  of  a  miliary  tubercle, 
often  neither  giant-cells  nor  ondothelioid  colls  are  present, 
whilst  both  these  may  be  found  in  chronic  inflammations 
which  are  not  tubercular. 

Dcrc.lopiDc/d  (if  inlm-cle. — A  tubercle  nodule  appears 
generally  to  arise  from  an  endothelivun  such  as  is  found 
in  serous  cavities  or  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
lymphatics.  It  is  supposed  that  the  bacilli  are  arrested 
at  some  spot  in  the  affected  organ  whilst  being  carried 
through  it  in  the  blood  stream,  or  else  come  into  contact 
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■with  the  tissues  by  direct  inoculation.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bacilli  the  endothelial  cells  proliferate, 
and  form  a  group  of  large  cells  resembling  those  of 
endothelium.  One  or  more  of  these  cells  now  incrense 
in  size  whilst  the  contained  nuclei  continue  to  divide, 
thus  forming  the  giant-cells.  In  the  meanwhile  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation  takes  place  around,  and  leu- 
cocytes invade  the  tubercle  from  without,  and  pass 
inwards  towards  the  centre  amongst  the  endothelial  cells. 

Si'cuinhtry  changes. — (1.)  Tubercle,  probably  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  blood-vessels  and  the  pressure  of  the 
invading  leucocytes,  and  possibly  also  on  account  of  the 
nqxious  influence  of  the  bacilli,  is  verj'-  liable  to  undergo 
caseous  degeneration.  This  change  begins  at  the 
centre  of  the  tubercle  in  the  giant-cells,  and  spreads  out- 
wards. (2.)  In  chronic  tuberculosis,  instead  of  caseation 
occurring,  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  formed 
around  the  nodule,  and  the  cicatrisation  extending  in- 
wards until  the  giant- cell  is  involved,  the  whole  tubercle 
may  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  is  not  found  under  such  conditions. 
(3.)  After  caseation  has  occurred  the  tubercle  may  be- 
come encysted,  or  may  undergo  calcification,  in  both  of 
which  states  it  may  remain  harmless ;  or  (4)  it  may 
become  infected  with  pj-ogenic  micrococci,  which,  acting 
as  irritants,  set  up  inflammation  and  suppuration 
in  the  tissues  around,  leading  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  and  subsequently  on  its  bursting  to  an  ulcer. 

C'«((.se.— The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  tubercle 
would  appear  to  be  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  bacillus  is  believed  in  man  to  gain  admission  (1)  by 
the  di/jrstive  trad_,  as  in  the  saHva  of  a  phthisical  mother 
or  nurse,  in  milk  taken  from  cows  with  tuberculous 
udders,  or  in  imperfectly  cooked  tuberculous  meat; 
(2)  by  the  respiratory  tract,  as  by  close  and  long  contact 
with  the  breath  of  phthisical  patients,  inhalation  of  the 
dust  of  dried  phthisical  sputa,  &c. ;  and  (.'j)  by  the  shin. 
It  is  still  doubtful  if  man  is  often  inoculated  through 
the  skin  ;  at  any  rate,  there  then  seems  little  or  no  ten- 
dency for  tubercle  to  .spread  beyond  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Fredisposing  causes.— Yot:  the  bacillus  to  take  effect  a 
lowering  of  the  vitality  or  resisting  power  of  the  tissues 
appears  to  be  necessary.  Such  a,  condition  of  the  tissues 
may  bo  present  :^(1)  In  children  l)orn  of  phthisical 
parents.    Ilence,  lieredily  in  this  sense  may  be  said  to  be 
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one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tubercle  is  not  transmitted  from  the 
parent  to  the  offspring  as  is  s^q^hilis ;  (2)  In  the  so-called 
strumous  diathesis ;  and  (3)  In  certain  states  of  the  sys- 
tera  induced  hj  bad  hygiene  and  food,  and  imperfect 
assimilation  of  food  and  consequent  impaii-ment  of  nutri- 
tion. Tubercle  is  most  common  in  the  young,  but  adults 
and  even  old  people  are  liable  to  it  when  exposed  to  like 
unfavourable  conditions,  a  slight  inflammation  or  injury 
then  generally  forming  the  starting  point. 

Dissemination,  of  Tubercle. — The  bacillus  ha\ing  gained 
admission  in  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  ways 
is  believed  to  set  up  the  tubercular  process  as  previously 
described.  The  tubercular  process  may  then  (1)  remain 
confined  to  the  seat  of  inoculation,  as  in  some  foixas  of 
tubercle  of  the  skin.  Or  (2)  with  or  without  any  local 
manifestation  it  may  sj^read  by  the  lymphatics  to  the 
nearest  lymphatic  glands,  and  there  become  arrested. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  tuberculous 
or  so-called  strumous  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  in  which  the  bacillus  is  believed  to  gain  admission 
through  a  crack  or  small  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  through  an  inflamed  tonsil.  Again  (3) 
the  bacillus  may  pass  the  glands  and  enter  the  cii'culation, 
and  then  either  («)  become  lodged  in  some  organ  or  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body,  as  the  testicle,  a  bone  or  a  joint, 
or  {h)  become  disseminated,  setting  up  general  acute 
tuberculosis.  The  brunt  of  the  affection  falls  in  the 
latter  case  either  on  the  lungs,  acute  tubercular  plithisis, 
or  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  acute  tubercular 
meningitis.  When  affecting  an  organ  or  tissue,  as  a 
testicle  or  a  joint,  it  may  remain  localized  for  a  longer  or 
shoi'tcr  time,  and  even  become  cured  ;  or  it  may  set  up 
iniiammation,  and  involve  and  destroy  the  whole  organ  ; 
or  finally  become  generally  disseminated  through  the 
systeui,  leading  to  goneial  tuberculosis. 

Localization  of  Tubercle. —TuhcvclGhas  a  special  affinity 
for  certain  organs  and  tissues  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura,  pcritonenm,  ]iia 
mat"r,  and  arachnoid,  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  : 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ])(>ricanlium  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  show  an  immunity.  Of  all  organs  the  lung  is 
most  prone  to  suff'er ;  next,  though  much  less  fre- 
quently, the  testicle,  kidney,  brain,  liver,  s])lcen,  su]ira- 
renals,  and  ovaries.    The  larynx  and  intestines  may  be- 
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come  involved  by  the  bacillus  coining  into  contact  -with, 
them  either  in  the  breath  or  swallowed  sputa yet  the 
trachea,  the  stomach,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine 
generally  escajje.  The  bones  and  joints  are  frequent  seats 
of  the  disease,  which  has  a  special  predilection  for  the 
cancellous  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  the  short  bones. 
The  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  hip- joint,  the  ends  of 
the  femur  and  tibia  forming  the  knee-joint,  and  the  short 
bones  and  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand  are  most  often 
aifected,  the  elbow-joint  less  often,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus  and  the  clavicular  joints  but  rarely.  The 
scapula  and  ilium  with  the  acetabulum  may  suffer,  but  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the  clavicle,  and  the  ischium  and 
pubes,  apart  from  the  acetabulum,  escape.  The  bodies  of 
the  A'ortebrfG  are  frequently  attacked,  while  the  laminrc, 
with  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes,  remain  free. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  are  rarely  involved,  those  of  the 
jaws  and  face  never.  Tuberculosis  may  occur  in  the  skin 
and  affect  the  glands,  but  lupus,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  form  of  tuberculous  disease,  does  not  spread  to  the  ; 
glands.  The  reason  for  tubercle  affecting  any  special 
organ  or  tissue  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  depend 
on  some  previous  lowering  of  vitality  of  the  part,  as  a 
sprain  of  a  joint,  a  blow  on  the  testicle,  &c. 

A  general  though  brief  account  of  tubercle  has  been 
here  given  to  prevent  repetition  when  treating  of  tuber- 
cular diseases  of  certain  organs.  As  a  surgical  affection, 
it  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  bones,  joints,  testicle,  lym- 
phatic glands,  skin,  laiynx,  and  more  rarely  in  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  All  that  need  here  be  said  is,  that  such 
lesions  are  of  a  verj'  chronic  and  indolent  nature ;  that 
they  are  set  up  by  A^ery  slight  and  apparent!}^  inadequate 
causes;  that  they  exhibit  a  marked  tendencj'  to  suppura- 
tion and  progressive  destruction  or  undermining  of  the 
tissues,  and  but  little  tendency  to  repair ;  that  they  are 
often  productive  of  much  scarring  and  deformity,  as  when 
thej'  occur  as  abscesses  in  the  neck;  that  they  are  gene- 
rally vcrj^  obstinate  and  intractable  as  regards  treatment ; 
and  that  they  may  terminate  in  genei'al  dissemination  of 
the  tubercle  through  the  body  and  death. 

The  trmtment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
Thus,  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  as  perfect 
hygienic  conditions  as  possible,  with  residence  at  the  sea- 
side, preferal)ly  Cromer  or  Margjite,  or  whore  possible 
h<;  may  go  a  sea  voyage.    The  diet  shoukl  be  noiuishing 
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but  unstimulating  with  plenty  of  milk  and  cream, 
whilst  cod-liver  oil  or  maltine  and  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  or  phosphate  of  iron  are  especially  indicated. 
Koch's  tuberculin  has  now  had  extensive  trial  in  sur- 
gical tubercular  affections.  My  own  experience  of  it  has 
been  unfavourable,  and  such  would  appear  to  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  Surgeons.  A  grave  objection  is  the 
danger  of  setting  up  general  tuberculosis.  The  local 
treatment  requii-ed  for  the  various  lesions  that  may  be 
present  is  given  when  describing  these  lesions  as  they 
occur  in  special  tissues  and  organs. 


STRUMA  OR  SCROrULA. 

The  terms  struma  and  scrofula  are  here  used  synony- 
mously. To  prevent  confusion  the  former,  as  perhaps  the 
one  in  more  general  use,  will  be  subsequently  employed. 
By  struma  or  strumous  is  generally  understood  a  consti- 
tutional condition  or  diathesis,  in  which,  on  very  slight 
provocation,  chronic  inflammations  of  certain  tissues  and 
organs,  preferably  skin,  mucous  membrane,  lymi^hatic 
glands,  bones,  joints  and  testicle  are  set  up,  run  an  in- 
dolent course,  and  have  a  marked  tendency  to  caseation 
and  suppuration.  By  many  pathologists,  however,  these 
chronic  inflammatory  processes,  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  struma,  are  considered  to  be  in 
themselves  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  and  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  whilst  what  is  here  called 
the  strumous  diathesis  is  regarded  by  them  merely  as  a 
phase  of  ill-health  or  malnutrition,  favourably  disposing 
the  subject  to  tubercular  infection.  Such  observers, 
therefore,  regard  the  terms  strumous  and  tuberculous  as 
synonymous.  The  histological  characters  and  the  general 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  so-called  strumous  inflamma- 
tions arc  no  doubt  in  many  rcsjiects  similar,  if  not 
identical,  to  those  wliich  arc  on  all  hands  regarded  as 
tuberculous,  and  in  many  of  tliom  the  tubercle  bacillus 
has  been  found.  In  others,  however,  even  after  a  careful 
search,  it  has  not  been  discovered ;  and  if,  therefore,  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  taken  as  dis- 
tinctive evidence  of  tubercle,  all  the  so-called  strumous 
inflanunatioMs  are  not  tuberculous.  The  constitutional 
conilition  or  diathesis,  moreover,  regarded  by  siu'geons  as 
strumous,  is  certainly  something  more,  though  diflicult 
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to  define,  than  a  mere  state  of  debility  or  feeble  liealtb. 
It  -would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  strumous 
inflammations,  though  often  tubercular,  are  sometimes 
of  a  simple  chronic  character,  and  only  distinguishable 
from  ordinary  chronic  inflammations  by  the  indolence  of 
their  course  and  the  tendency  of  their  products  to  undergo 
caseation  or  become  secondarily  infected  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  And  further  that  the  strumous  condition  or 
diathesis  is  a  constitutional  state  in  which  certain  tissues 
and  organs  possess  a  feeble  resisting  power,  and  are  hence 
exceedingly  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  tubercle  bacillus 
or  on  very  shght  injmy  to  become  inflamed,  whilst  the 
most  trifling  irritation,  as  friction,  tension,  or  pressure, 
is  then  sufficient  to  keep  such  inflammation  up. 

The  causes  of  the  condition  known  as  the  strumous 
diathesis  are  hardly  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  here- 
ditaiy,  and  has  been  attributed  to  bad  hygienic  conditions 
of  all  kinds,  as  impure  air,  dark  and  damp  dwellings, 
improper  or  insufficient  food,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially common  in  children  born  of  dyspeptic  or  phthisical, 
or  very  young  or  very  old  parents.  Syj)hilis  in  the  parent 
is  also  believed  by  some  to  be  a  cause. 

fitjinploms. — The  general  symptoms  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  strumous,  irrespective  of  any  of  the  local 
lesions,  as  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  or  of  the  lympathic 
glands,  eczematous  eruptions  of  the  skin,  disease  in  the 
bones  or  joints,  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
are  thus  given  by  Sir  William  Savory,  who  speaks  of  two 
chief  forms  of  the  diathesis  :— "  In  the  first,  distinguished 
as  the  sfiiHjiu'neoKs  or  servns,  there  is  a  general  want  of 
muscular  development ;  for  although  the  figure  may  be 
sometimes  plump  and  full,  the  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby  ; 
the  skin  is  fair  and  thin,  showing  the  blue  veins  beneath 
it ;  the  featm'os  are  veiy  delicate ;  often  a  brilliantly 
transparent  rosy  colour  of  the  cheeks  contrasts  strongly 
and  strikingly  with  the  surrounding  pallor  ;  the  eyes  grey 
or  Ijluc,  are  large  and  hirmid,  with  sluggish  pupils  sheltered 
by  long  silken  lashes  ;  hair  fine,  blonde,  auburn,  or  red  ; 
teeth  white  and  often  brittle ;  there  is  frequently  a  fulness 
of  the  upper  lip  and  alse  nasi ;  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are 
commonly  broad,  with  convex  nails  bent  over  their  ex- 
tremities.    Such  persons  usually  possess  much  energy 
and  sensibility,  with  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  ; 
they  often  possess,  too,  considerable  beauty.     In  this 
variety,  with  the  same  delicacy,  the  skin  and  eyes  arc 
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sojnetimes  dark.  In  tlie  second,  distinguished  as  the 
phhfimahc  or  mclandiolir,  the  skin,  pale  or  dark,  is  thick 
muddy,  and  often  harsh,  the  general  aspect  dull  and 
heavy ;  hair  dark  and  coarse ;  the  mind  is  often,  but 
not  always,  slow  and  sluggish.  Children  especially,  in 
whom  the  diathesis  is  strongly  marked,  are  often  di'stin- 
guished  by  the  narrow  and  prominent  chest,  the  tumid 
and  prominent  abdomen;  and  the  paste-like  complexion; 
the  hmbs  are  wasted  ;  the  cii-culation  languid  ;  chilblains 
are  common  on  the  extremities  ;  the  mucous  membranes 
particularly,  and  above  all  of  them  the  digestive,  are 
liable  to  morbid  action  ;  the  breath  is  often  sour  and 
foetid  ;  the  tongue  is  fui-red,  and  the  papilke  towards  the 
apex  red  and  prominent ;  the  bowels  act  irregularlj-,  and 
the  evacuations  are  unusually  offensive;  the  digestion 
weak;  the  aj^petite  variable  and  capricious." 

An  account  of  the  lesions  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, tonsils,  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  joints,  testis,  &c., 
which  were  regarded  by  the  older  pathologists  as  local 
symptoms  of  struma  but  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
due  to  tubercular  infection,  is  given  in 'the  section  on 
Diseases  of  Eegions. 


SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  may  be  divided  into  1,  the  acquired,  and  2, 
the  inherited  or  congenital. 

Acquired  syphilis  is  a  constitutiontd  disease  due  to 
direct  inoculation  with  a  specific  virus.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  appearance,  after  a  certain  period  of  incu- 
bation during  which  the  poison  is  circulating  in  the 
system,  of  a  local  lesion  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  fol- 
lowed by  induration  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  and 
after  a  variable  time  by  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  and  more  rarely  of  the  deejier  tissues, 
and  still  later  by  fibroid  changes  in  the  tissues  ancl 
viscera,  or  the  formation  of  guiiiinat:i  which  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  break  down  and  suppurate. 

(Jciieral  oiilllnr  „f1],v  <//.srrr.sr.— IJeyond  perhaps  a  .slight 
abrasion,  which  heals  in  a  few  days,  and  is  possibly 
thought  no  more  of,  nothing  is  probably  noticed  till 
about  three  weeks  to  a  mouth.  Attention  "is  then  called 
to  the  part  by  a  sliglit  irritation,  and  a  red  jiapule  may 
be  noticed  which  slowly  enlarges,  becomes  indurated  at 
the  base,  and  perhaps  ulcerates.    This  papule  or  ulcer  is 
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called  the  primary  chancre,  and  the  period  which  inter- 
venes between  the  date  of  inoculation  and  its  appearance 
the  period  of  incuhuiion.  The  induration  of  the  sore 
increases,  and  the  neighbouring  glands  become  hard  and 
shotty.  In  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  from  the 
date  of  inoculation,  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  are  known  us 
secondarij  manifestations.  The  period  between  their 
appearance  and  the  indiu-ation  of  the  chancre  is  some- 
times called  the  secondarij  incuhntive  period,  during  which 
time  malaise,  pain  in  the  limbs,  lassitirde,  &c.,  are 
noticed.  The  secondary  affections  are  symmetrical,  and 
though  generally  confined  to  certain  superficial  changes 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  at  times  attack  the 
deeper  structures,  as  the  bones,  iris,  &c.  The  secondary 
stage  may  last  from  two  months  to  two  years,  and  no 
further  changes  may  manifest  themselves,  the  disease 
appearing  to  be  worn  out ;  or  after  a  few  months  or 
years  of  apparent  cure,  further  changes,  known  as 
tertiary  symptoms,  make  their  ai^pearance.  The  tertiary 
affections  are  asymmetrical,  and  not  only  attack  the 
superficial  parts,  but  are  especially  common  in  the 
deeper  structures,  as  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  viscera. 
They  consist  in  the  formation  of  gummatous  material 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  which  is  very 
prone  to  break  down  and  ulcerate ;  and  of  gummatous 
swellings  in  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  viscera,  leading 
to  suppuration,  fibroid  changes,  necrosis,  serious  con- 
tractions, paralysis,  &c.  The  tertiary  affections  may  last 
for  years  or  even  for  life,  and  not  infrequently  terminate 
fatally  when  involving  vital  structures.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  thei'e  is  no  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages 
of  syphilis.  The  one  may  merge  into  the  other,  or  the 
secondary  symptoms  may  last  into  the  period  usually 
assigned  to  the  tertiary,  whilst  the  latter  may  show 
themselves  a  few  months  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sore.  Syphilis,  like  the  exanthemata,  as  a  rule 
confers  immunity  upon  the  i^atient  from  a  second  attack, 
although  in  rare  instances  a  second  attack  has  been 
known  to  occur.  As  long  as  the  patient  shows  secondary 
manifestations  of  syphilis,  it  will  probably  be  transmitted 
t(;  any  offspring.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  a  patient  sliould  not 
bo  all(;wed  to  marry  for  fidly  two  years  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  secondary  symptoms. 
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PniMAHY  SYPHILIS.— The  primary  or  infecting  chancre, 
or  hard  sore  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  though  most  often 
met  with  on  the  genitals,  may  occui-  on  any  part  of  the 
body  exposed  to  infection,  and  hence  is  not  infrequent 
on  the  hngers  of  accoucheurs,  the  lips,  nipple,  &c.  On 
the  genitals  its  most  frequent  situation  is  on  the  prepuce 
just  behind  the  corona  glandis  in  the  male,  and  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  labia  in  the  female ;  but  it  is  often 
met  with  on  the  glans,  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  just 
within  the  lu-ethra  ;  more  rarely  on  the  vaginal  walls 
and  OS  uteri.  It  is  commonly  produced  bj"  direct  con- 
tact with  another  chancre,  or  a  mucous  tubercle  or  other 
secondary  lesion ;  but  it  may  also  be  contracted  indirectly 
in  many  ways,  as  by  drinking  out  of  an  infected  vessel, 
or  by  inoculation  with  infected  lymph  in  vaccination. 
The  exact  natui-e  of  the  vii'us  is  not  known,  but  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  a  specific  form  of  bacillus.  It 
is  probable  that  it  is  generally  inoculated  through  a 
crack  or  abrasion,  except  in  situations  where  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin  and  delicate.  The 
period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  days  to  six  or  seven 
weeks  or  even  longer.  When,  however,  the  s;^-philitic 
virus  is  inoculated  in  the  piu-e  state  it  usuallv  gives  rise 
to  no  sign  till  three  to  five  weeks,  when  a  small  papule 
will  be  noticed,  which  enlarges  and  becomes  indm-ated 
at  the  base,  and  may  either  remain  as  an  indiu-ated 
nodule  throughout  or  if  irritated  change  into  a  small 
ulcer.  Not  infrequentlj',  however,  the  virus  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  pus  of  a  non-infecting  or  soft  chancre, 
under  which  circumstances  a  soft  chancre  will  forar  in 
two  or  three  days  whilst  the  syphilitic  poison  is  still 
circulating  in  the  system,  and  after  the  incubative  period 
is  passed  will  manifest  itself  locally  by  indui'ation  about 
the  base  of  the  soft  soi'e,  or,  if  this  is  healed,  by  an 
indurated  nodule  at  its  former  site.  The  characters  of 
an  infecting  chancre  vary.  In  tlie  typical  form  [Jliinteriini 
r/idvcrc),  it  is  raised  though  slightly  depressed  at  its 
centre,  whilst  its  surface  is  cither  glazed  or  covered  with 
epithelial  debris  or  scanty  secretion :  there  is  scarcclj' 
liny  inilammatiou,  but  marked  and  sliarply  circumscribed 
indui'ation  about  its  base.  Tlie  induration,  however, 
may  be  absent  Iti  chancres  on  tlie  glans  penis  and  on 
the  female  genitals,  and  is  seldom  well  marked  in 
chancres  on  jiarts  of  the  body  other  than  the  genitals. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  a  non-iufectiiig 
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sore  -when  inflamed  may  be  attended  with  some  inflam- 
matory induration,  and  hence  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
infecting  sore.    This  inflammatory  indm'ation,  however, 
is  diffused,  and  fades  away  into  the  surrounding  parts; 
whereas  the  indiu'ation  of  an  infecting  sore  feels  as  if 
a  piece  of  cartilage  or  parchment  had  been  inserted  under 
the  sldu.    Infecting  chancres,  though  usually  single,  may 
be  multiple  if  several  spots  are  inoculated  at  the  same  time, 
all  then  appearing  at  the  same  stage  of  developrnent ; 
but  when  a  primary  chancre  has  once  declared  itself, 
showing  that  the  system  is  impregnated  with  the  poison, 
other  chancres  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  inoculation 
in  the  same  patient.    The  dirration  of  a  primary  chancre 
varies.    It  usually  disappears  quickly  rmder  the  influence 
of  mercury,  but  if  untreated  may  last  for  many  months. 
The  lymphatic  glands  generally  become  enlarged  about  the 
same  time  as  the  induration  of  the  primary  sore,  a  con- 
dition known  as  indurated  hnbu.    Thus,  if  the  chancre  is 
on  the  genitals  or  about  the  anus,  the  inguinal  glands 
are  those  affected;  if  on  the  finger,  the  epitrochlear  or 
axillary ;  if  on  the  lip,  the  submaxillary.    They  have  a 
hard,  shotty  feel,  remain  distinct  from  each  other,  are 
not  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suppurate. 
The  induration  is  commonly  greater  in  the  inguinal 
glands  than  in  those  of  other  situations;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  enlargement  is  not  so  marked.    The  in- 
duration may  subsequently  affect  all  the  glands  of  the 
body,  especially  the  posterior  chain  in  the  neck.    If  the 
chancre  is  irritated  or  inoculated  with  pus  from  a  soft 
chancre,  or  a  soft  chancre  has  formed  simulta,neously, 
then  a  supparatwrj  bubo  may  occur. 

Secoistdaky  syphilis. — The  secondary  symptoms  con- 
sist of  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
more  rarely  of  inflammation  of  such  deeper  structm-es  as 
the  iris  and  periosteum.  They  generally  set  in  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  primary 
sore.  They  may  assume  a  very  severe,  or  a  very  mild 
form,  or  they  ma}'  not  occur  at  all,  or  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  overlooked. 

The  skin  (;rajdioNs  may  take  various  forms.  The  earliest 
to  appear  is  usually  a  roseolons  rash  over  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  congested 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  giving 
rise  to  a  slight  ^ore-tlrroat.    This  rash  is  produced  merely 
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by  local  congestion,  and  hence  fades  on  pressure  and 
usually  disappears  in  a  short  time.  But  should  the  con- 
gestion continue,  .some  infiltration  of  the  skin  may  occur, 
and  the  epithelium  take  on  increased  growth,  "and  be 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  scales,  the  eruption  being  then 
known  as  a  sad//  syphilide  or  'psoriasis.  Should  further 
infiltration  occur,  a  papular  sj-philide,  or  lichen,  may  be 
produced;  or  if  the  process  is  more  acute,  serum  may 
be  exuded,  and  raise  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  .small 
vesicles,  or  even  of  large  blebs,  conditions  which  are 
spoken  of  as  a  vesicular  .syphilide  or  eczema,  and  as  a  hiiUou^ 
syphilide  or  peiitphujus  re.spectively.  Both,  however,  are 
rare,  and  the  latter  seldom  occurs,  except  in  congenital 
syphilis.  Still  later,  e.specially  where  the  patient  is 
debilitated,  the  vesicles  may  be  converted  into  pustules 
{pustular  syphilide),  while  the  pustules  again  may  dry 
into  scabs,  which  fall  off,  leaving  no  scar  beneath  [hjjdti- 
litic  ectJn/ma) ;  or  if  the  patient  is  cachectic,  or  his  consti- 
tution broken  down,  ulceration  may  ensue  beneath  the 
scabs  [rupi(i).  The  appearance  presented  by  rupia  is 
peculiar.  As  the  ulceration  proceeds  in  depth  and  extent, 
larger  and  larger  scabs  are  successively  formed  beneath 
those  above,  which  are  thus  pushed  forward,  giving  the 
mass  the  appearance  of  a  limpet-shell.  Each  rupial  spot 
is  suiTounded  by  a  dusky-red  areola,  and  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  scab,  a  foui  circular  ulcer  is  left,  which,  on 
healing,  leaves  a  permanent  scar.  Paipia  by  some  is 
regarded  as  an  early  tertiary,  by  others  as  a  late  secondary, 
affection.  With  the  exception  of  rupia  the  eruptions  in 
syphilis  resemble  those  due  to  non-syphilitic  causes. 
They  are,  however,  all  modified  by  their  coppery  or  raw- 
ham  colour,  by  more  or  less  surrounding  iiigmcntation, 
by  their  symmetrical  arrangement,  by  the  circular  or 
crescentic  shape  of  the  patches,  by  the  absence  of  itching, 
by  the  absence  of  tlie  largo  silvery  scales  seen  in  ordinary 
psoria,sis,  by  their  predilection  for  certain  situations — i.e., 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  tlie  space  between  the  shoulders, 
the  back  of  the  neck,  the  forehead,  especially  about  tlie 
roots  of  the  hair,  the  ]ialms  and  soles,  and  tlio  -(loxor 
aspect  of  the  limbs  ;  and  lastly,  by  their  polymorjihism — 
■i.e.,  their  mixed  character,  tlic  erui)tion  being  here  pa])u- 
lar,  hero  scaly,  hero  pustular,  v!*:c.  In  situations  where 
the  parts  are  moist,  as  about  tlie  mouth,  anus,  and  .scrotal 
folds,  the  papillnn  become  succulent  and  the  epithelium 
sodden,  forming  ruiidi/luuiaia .  Whvvv  such  occur  Ijctwecn 
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the  toes,  ulceration  may  ensue  {rhagadcs) ;  but  this  condi- 
tion is  not  common,  except  as  the  result  of  uncleanlmess. 
Coudi/lonuda  appear  as  low,  soft,  flattened,  sessile  eleva- 
tions" of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  smooth  surface,  covered 
by  a  moist  secretion,  and  often  of  considerable  si/e. 
They  are  intensely  contagious,  and  when  occurring  where 
two  skin  surfaces  are  in  contact,  as  about  the  anus  and 
labia,  are  usually  symmetrically  placed  on  either  side. 
The  affections  oi'  the  vuicoits  iiicDilmnu's  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  skin,  and  are  also  usually  symmetrical.  At 
first,  they  consist  of  mere  congestions,  later  of  infiltra- 
tions with  overgrowth  and  soddening  of  the  epithelium 
{miicons  tiihorh's),  and  subsequently  of  superficial  ulcera- 
tions from  the  breaking  down  of  the  infiltrating  inflam- 
matory exudation.  Mucous  tubercles  are  especially 
common  about  the  palate  and  fauces,  side  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheek,  and  appear  as  slightly  elevated  whitish- 
looking  patches,  giving  the  part  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  having  been  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
ulcers,  which  occur  in  similar  situations,  particularly 
about  the  tonsils  and  corners  of  the  mouth,  are  usually  of 
a  crescentic  shape,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  and  are  quite 
superficial.  Similar  mucous  patches  and  ulcers  may 
occur  in  the  larynx  or  about  the  anus  or  in  the  rectum. 

During  the  later  secondary  stages,  besides  the  super- 
ficial eruptions  and  ulcerations  which  may  still  be  present, 
the  deeper  structures  may  become  involved.  Amongst 
these  maybe  mentioned  the  iris,  periosteum,  bones,  joints, 
oar,  and  "testicle.     The  lymphatic  glands,  not  only  those 
nearest  to  the  primary  sore,  but  over  all  the  body,  become 
affected,  the  posterior  cervical  more  particularly  so.  This 
condition  is  of  service  in  diagnosis ;  but  as  it  gives  rise 
to  no  symptom,  it  is  generally  overlooked  by  the  patient. 
Si/philitic  iritis  is  especial^  characterized  bj^  the  presence . 
of  nodules  of  lymph  on  the  iris,  the  effusion  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
pain,  and  its  amenability  to  mercurial  treatment.  But 
the  irregular  pupil,  discoloui'cd  iris,  circumcorneal  zone 
of  congestion,  photophobia,  and  patches  of  pigment  on 
the  lens,  are  also  present  as  in  other  forms  of  iritis.  The 
lierimtitis   seldom   gives   rise  to  the  distinct  nodes  so 
common  in  the  tertiary  stage ;  otherwise  the  symptoms 
are   similar.      The  joint  -  affections   are   like   those  in 
vhcuniatism,  and   exhibit  nothing  very  characteristic. 
K/riilidi/iiritin  and  or  r  hi  fix  are  occasionally  observed,  and 
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are  then  generally  symmetrical,  thus  diifering  from  the 
gummatous  affections  of  the  testicle  in  the  tertiary  stage. 

The  general  health  usually  suffers,  the  hair  becomes 
thm  [syphilitic  alopeda),  and  the  patient  ana?mic.  At 
times  severe  cachexia  ensues,  attended  by  muclx  wastin* 
and  prostration.  ° 

Tertiary  syphilis.— The  symptoms  of  the  tertiary 
stage  commonly  occur  after  a  period  of  apparent  cure, 
sometimes  within  a  few  months  after  the  cessation  of  the 
secondary  symptoms,  at  other  times  not  till  after  many 
years.     Occasionally,  however,  they  may  be  manifested 
within  a  few  months  of  the  primary  sore,  i.e.,  durin"-  the 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  secondary  stage.  More^over, 
between  the  termination  of  the  secondary  and  the  onset 
of  the  tertiary,  certain  skin  eruptions,  enlargements  of  the 
testicle,  choroiditis,  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the 
tongue,  and  psoriasis  of  the  palms  may  occur,  and  have 
been  spoken  of  as  "reminders."    They  are  by  some  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  intermediary  stage.  The  tertiarv 
affections  proper  are  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the 
secondary,  and  show  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  ciu-o. 
They  depend   upon  chronic   inflammations  in  various 
tissues  and  organs,  leading  to  the  fomiation  of  granula- 
tion-tissue  (i/innmafd).      The   gimimata  may  underso 
caseation  and  break  down,  producing  when  "situated  m 
the   subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissue  characteristic 
ulcers  ;  or  they  maj^  continue  for  indefinite  periods,  or  be 
slowly  absorbed  under  appropriate  treatment,  leaving 
fibroid  thickenings  and  scarrings  in  the  capsules  and 
substance  of  the  affected  organs.    These  gummata  vary 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  are  intimately  blonde!] 
with  the  surrounding  tissues.    They  consist,  roughly,  of 
three  zones  ;  in  the  central,  the  cells  are  breakin'g  do-mi 
and  undergoing  fatty  change  ;  in  the  next  zone  the  colls 
are  contained  in  a  iibrillated  matrix  ;  in  the  outer  zone 
numerous  vessels  ramify  among  the  cells.    The  broakiiu: 
down  of  the  central  portion  is  attributed  to  changes  in 
the  vessels  causing  a  diminution  of  their  calibre  or  com- 
plete throml)osis,  whereby  the  blood-sup])ly  of  the  central 
zone  is  cut  off  and  degeneration  consoquonfly  ensues. 
Amongst  the  most  common  of  the  tertiary  lesions  may  be 
iiientionod — 1,  chronic  gummatous  inflammation  of  "  the 
jieriostoTim  and  bones,  loading  to  the  formation  of  nodos, 
caries,  or  necrosis,  and  giving  rise,  as  when  attacking  the 
bones  of  the  nosi;,  to  hori'ible  doforniity  ;  '2.  gummafons 
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infiltration  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  {tuhercuJar 
si/philide)  terminating  in  serpiginous  ulceration ;  3,  gum- 
matous swellings  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous 
tissue  whicli  may  break  down,  forming  deep_  ulcers  the 
cicatrization  of  which  causes  severe  contractions,  as  for 
instance  those  seen  in  stricture  of  the  pharynx,  glottis,  and 
rectum ;  4,  gummata  in  the  muscles ;  5,  gummata  in  the 
tongue,  producing  scarring  and  ulcers  apt  to  terminate  in 
epithehoma;  6,  affections  of  the  nervous  system  leading 
to  paralysis  ;  7,  affections  of  the  arteries  leading  to  embo- 
lism or  aneurysm  ;  and  8,  gummata,  followed  by  contrac- 
tion and  fibroid  changes  in  the  liver,  lungs  and  other  vis- 
cera. The  various  tertiary  lesions  will  be  further  described 
under  diseases  of  the  special  tissues  and  organs;  for 
those  affecting  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  nervous 
system,  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted.  Here  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  tertiary  lesions  are  usually 
asymmetrical ;  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  contagious ; 
that  they  are  chronic  in  their  course ;  and  that  they  often 
prove  fatal  by  affecting  important  organs,  as  the  lungs  or 
brain,  or  by  causing  constriction  of  a  passage,  as  the 
larynx  or  rectum. 

The  treatment  of  sj'philis  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  stage 
of  the  disease.    TYlq  pri mury  sore  requires  no  other  local 
treatment  than  the  application  of  iodoform  or  black-wash, 
and  protection  from  irritation.    Some,  however,  still  ad- 
vocate its  destruction  by  caustics  or  complete  excision, 
and  further  recommend  removal  at  the  same  time  of  the 
nearest  indurated  glands.     The  majority  of  Surgeons 
have  'regarded  such  treatment  as  useless,  believing  that 
the  induration  of  the  primary  sore  is  merely  an  indication 
that  the  disease  is  already  established  in  the  constitution. 
Moreover,  excision  has  i-epeatedly  failed  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms.    At  the  recent  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Berlin,  however,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  aborting  the 
disease  by  an  early  excision.    CoiistHittionallij,  mercury 
in  some  form  is  by  the  majority  of  Surgeons  thought 
to  be  necessary  in  all  cases.    It  must,  however,  be  given 
with  caution  to   strumous   and   tuberculous  subjects, 
and  to  jiersons  whose  constitution  is  impaired  by  dis- 
sipation, alcohol,  or  bad  living.     It  should  be  with- 
held ^in  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  some  patients  exhibit  a  peculiar  idiosyn- 
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crasy,  in  that  they  are  violently  salivated  by  a  grain  or 
two  of  tlie  drug.    Mercury  may  be  given,  1,  by  the 
mouth;  2,  by  inunction;  3,  by  fumigation;  and  4.  by 
subcutaneous  injection.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  best 
given  by  the  mouth,  either  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  mix- 
ture. _  As  a  pill,  the  green  iodide  in  doses  of  -},-  a  grain  tf) 
2  grains,  combined  with  ^  to  i  of  a  grain  of  opium  to 
prevent  purging,  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  diiv, 
or  the  mercury  and  chalk  powder  in  doses  of  from  2  to "  3 
grains,  or  calomel  or  blue-pill  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
x\.s  a  mixture,  the  perchloride  in  doses  of  i  to      oi  a 
grain,  _  combined  with  ammonia,  is  very  useful.^  The 
green  iodide  possesses  an  advantage,  in  that  the  iodine 
prevents  an  accumulation  of  mercmy  in  the  system. 
Where  mercury  given  by  the  mouth  causes  much  "irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an 
inunction,  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  mercurial 
ointment  being  rubbed  into  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  or 
the  axilla  night  and  morning,  the  parts  being  thoroughly 
washed  every  day  to  prevent  the  ointment  accumulating 
in  the  sweat  ducts,  &c.    This  is  a  rapid  way  of  bringing 
the  patient  under  the  iniluence  of  the  driig,  as  is  "also 
fumigation  with  calomel  or  other  preparation  of  mercury, 
though  this  latter  method  may  be  followed  by  violeiat 
salivation.     Subcutaneous  injection  appears  to  possess 
no  special  advantages  over  the  other  methods  except 
perhaps  in  obstinate  tertiary  nerve  lesions,  and  is  apt  to 
cause  sores  or  abscesses  at  the  point  of  puncture.  The 
effects  of  the  mercury  should  be  judged  by  its  action  on 
the  primary  sore  and  secondary  affections.    lender  its 
influence  the  induration  of  the  sore  rapidly  disappears, 
and  the  rash  fades.    It  should  never  be  pushed  beyond 
causing  a  slight  soreness  of  the  gums,  the  formation "  of  a 
red  line  on  their  free  margin,  and  tenderness  on  luting. 
Should  salivation  occur,  the  mercury  .should  be  iuimo- 
diately  stopped,  a  gentle  purgative  given,  tlie  moiith 
rinsed  with  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  iron  taken 
internally.    The  mercury  should  also  bo  intermitted  for 
a  few  weeks  or  so  at  a  time  if  symptoms  of  depression 
come  on.  During  the  mercurial  course  the  patient  sliould 
avoid  chills  and  abstain  from  alcohol,  fre.sh  fruit,  and 
food  liable  to  distiu'b  the  digestion  and  set  up  diarrhoea. 
The  mercurial  course  may  with  advantage  be  continued 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  on  its  termination  iron,  tonics, 
and  cod-livor  oil  should  bo  given,  whilst  change  of  air 
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and  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Harrogate  will  be 
fotiud  beneficial.  If  mercury  cannot  be  taken  or  is 
contra-indicated,  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  tonic  treat- 
ment may  be  tried.  During  the  secondary  sfarjes  mercury 
should  still  be  continued  internally.  Locally,  condylo- 
mata are  best  treated  by  dusting  them  with  equal  parts  of 
calomel  and  oxide  of  zinc,  under  which  they  dry  up  very 
rapidly.  Mucous  tubercles  about  the  fauces  may  be 
gargled  with  black-wash;  superficial  cracks  and  ulcers 
on  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.,  may  be  touched  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  lotion  of  bicj'anide  of 
mercury  or  chromic  acid.  Iritis  should  be  energetically 
treated  by  mercury,  or  if  this  is  already  being  given,  the 
dose  should  be  increased,  whilst  locallj'  atropine  should  be 
dropped  in  the  eye,  and  if  there  is  much  pain  and  the 
congestion  is  acute,  leeches  or  blisters  should  be  applied 
to  the  temple.  In  the  iertiary  stages  iodide  of  potassium 
has  the  most  marked  effect.  It  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  ammonia,  quinine,  iron,  or 
cod-liver  oil,  or  even  with  small  doses  of  mercury  if  the 
affection  proves  intractable.  If  badly  tolerated  kola 
chocolate  may  be  given  with  it,  or  iodide  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  substituted  for  it.  In  tertiary  nerve  lesions  in- 
tramuscular injections  of  perchloride  of  mercuiy  (gr.  ^)  or 
of  salicylate  of  mercury  (grs.l-|) are  strongly  recommended. 
The  injections  are  usually  made  once  a  week  or  oftener 
in  tl^e  gluteal  region,  the  syringe  being  passed  deeply 
into  the  underlying  muscle.  The  treatment  of  tertiary 
syphilis  will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  under  the 
Diseases  of  Tissues  and  Organs. 

Should  phagedpena  occur,  it  must  be  energetically 
treated  by  the  continuous  hot  bath,  or  by  the  destruction 
of  the  ulcer  with  the  fuming  nitric  acid  or  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury. 

Congenital  or  inherited  syphilis  is  syphilis  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring  by  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  syphilis  contracted  by  the 
infant  coming  in  contact  with  a  chancre  on  the  genitals 
during  birth,  which  would  be  a  case  of  acquired  syphilis. 
Cause.— The  poison  is  transmitted  through  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  the  father,  or  the  ovum  of  the  mother,  and  not 
by  direct  inoculation  and  the  formation  of  a  primary 
chancre  as  in  the  acquired  form.  Symptoms.— Tho  child 
is  usually  born  healthy,  and  though  the  virus  is  present 
in  the  system,  the  disease  does  not  manifest  itself  ns  a 
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rule  till  tliG  foui'th.  or  sixth  week.  In  rare  in.stance.s, 
however,  infants  are  born  with  well-marked  signs  of 
syphilis ;  and  at  times  the  affection  does  not  .show  itself 
till  much  later  in  life.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  sj'mp- 
toms  are  those  of  the  tertiary  stage,  not  those  of  the 
secondary  stage  delayed.  The  .symptoms  in  a  typical 
case  usually  set  in  with  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  popularly  known  as  the  smifHe-i,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rash  on  certain  joarts  of  the  body,  and  mucous 
tubercles  and  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  mouth  and 
anus.  The  catarrh  may  simulate  merely  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  be  attended  with  a  muco-punilent  discharge, 
and  cause  obstruction  to  respiration  and  difficulty  in 
sucking.  The  eruption,  like  that  of  the  secondary  stages 
of  acquired  sj^philis,  is  sj'mmetrical,  and  of  the  same 
l^eculiar  coppery  or  raw-ham  colour.  It  is  most  common 
about  the  nates  and  genitals,  where  it  is  usually  erythe- 
matous in  character,  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  where  it  is  commonly  squamous.  But 
it  may  be  papular  and  at  times  bullous,  or  pustular.  A 
well-marked  mucous  tubercle  or  condyloma  about  the 
anus  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  These  symptoms 
are  frequently,  tliough  not  invariably,  accompanied  by 
marasmus  and  wasting,  the  child  looks  shrivelled  and 
old,  the  skin  eartliy  and  dry,  whilst  the  hair  may  fall  off, 
and  the  nails,  iris,  periosteum,  and  bones  may  be  affected 
as  in  the  acquired  form.  At  this  period  death  is  far 
from  uncommon.  Usually,  however,  and  especially  u'nder 
a  mercurial  course,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  disappear  altogether  and  no 
further  manifestation  of  the  disease  may  occur  thro\igh- 
out  life.  I3ut  frequently  after  several  years  of  immunity 
certain  tertinrj'  affections  .show  themselves,  the  chief  of 
these  being  interstitial  keratitis,  periostitis,  and  osteitis, 
followed  by  necrosis,  disease  of  the  ear  often  ending  in 
total  deafness,  ulceration  about  the  palate,  chronic  syno- 
vitis of  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  and  the  formation  of 
gummata  in  the  viscera,  testicle,  &c.  Along  with  these, 
certain  important  diagnostic  sym]>toms,  the  I'csult  of  the 
former  secondary  lesions,  may  be  present,  viz..  1,  a  de- 
pressed and  widened  condition  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
duo  to  the  inlhionce  of  the  nasal  catarrh  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nasal  bones  and  septum  ;  2,  radiating 
scars  about  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  resxilt  of  the 
cicati'i/ation  of  the  former  ulcers  (//"/'  // /»■«('(/',<! ////i^.s) ;  3, 
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a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  skull,  the  result  of  the 
previous  bone-lesion,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  furrow  above 
the  ej'ebrows,  a  square  forehead,  and  prominent  frontal 
eminences ;  and  4,  a  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
permanent  central  incisor  teeth,  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  the  stomatitis  upon  them  while  yet  soft  and 
imcut.  The  distinctive  sign  of  syphilis  in  these  teeth  is 
a  slight  crescentic  notch  in  the  bitmg  edge  (Fig.  ti). 
They  are  also  generally  dwarfed,  especially  in  width, 
their  angles  are  rounded  oif,  and  their  sides  convex  in 
outline  {pegged  tcdh).  These  appearances  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  due  to  the  action  of  mercurial 
stomatitis,  the  teeth  so  affected  showing  horizontal 
markings,  or  honey-comb-like  excavations  in  the  enamel 
(compare  Figs.  6  and  7). 

The  bone-lesions  of  congenital  syphilis  were  until  re- 
cently overlooked,  or  confounded  with  those  of  rickets, 
which  they  much  resemble.  Two  forms  are  described, 
the  osteophytic  and  the  atrophic.  In  the  osteophi/tic  the 
cranial  bones  present  localized  and  symmetrical  thicken- 
ings {Piirrofs  nodes)  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  eminences  [the  naUform  or  hot-cross-bun-like 
sknll),  and  the  long  bones  subperiosteal  enlargements. 
In  the  atrophic  the  cranial  bones,  especially  in  the  occi- 
pital region,  are  thinned  or  locally  absorbed,  so  that  the 
brain  is  only  covered  at  these  spots  by  a  thin  membrane 
[osteoporosis,  craniotahcs),  and  the  long  bones  are  enlarged 
at  their  epiphyses  by  the  production  of  ill-formed  bone 
and  the  absorption  of  the  normal  bone.  These  lesions  are 
usually  transitory,  and  generally  give  rise  to  little  incon- 
venience ;  but  at  times  separation  of  the  epiphysis  may 
occur,  with  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  joint ;  and 
when  several  bones  are  affected,  the  child  may  lae  so  chary 
of  movement  on  account  of  the  ^Dain  it  causes  that  infan- 
tile paralysis  may  be  simulated. 

Trmtincid. — In  the  early  stages  mercury  generally  acts 
like  a  charm.  It  is  best  administered  as  an  inunction  by 
putting  half  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment  on  the  binder  of 
the  child  and  allowing  it  to  be  thus  rubbed  into  the  skin. 
Or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  mercury  and  chalk  in 
doses  of  from  half  to  one  grain,  but  is  then  apt  to  cause 
diarrha'a.  Mercury,  however,  should  be  given  with 
caution  if  there  is  much  marasmus,  and  discontinrrod  as 
soon  as  the  symptoms  have  cleared  trp,  lest  mercuiial 
stomatitis  bo  induced  and  the  permanent  teeth  suffer  in 
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consequence  (Fig.  7).  The  child  should  be  well  and 
carefully  fed  during  the  mercurial  course,  and  small  doses 
of  cod-liver  oil  may  often  be  taken  with  advantage.  If 
the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  the  infant  it  must  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  not  bj'  a  wet  nurse,  for  fear  of  her 
nipi^le  becoming  affected  with  a  primary  chanci-e,  a 
danger  the  mother  herself  does  not  run,  even  although 
she  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  syphilis.  This  inability  of 
an  infant  with  inherited  syjjhilis  to  infect  its  mother 
(known  as  Colics'  hvw)  was  formerlj'  thought  to  be  a  proof 
that  the  mother  had  suffered  from  syphilis  whilst  the 
foetus  was  in  utero.  In  some  instances  this  has  no  doubt 
been  the  case.    But  in  other  instances  she  has  shown  no 


sign  of  syphilis  during  gestation,  and  there  has  been 
reliable  evidence  that  she  had  not  had  the  disease  pre- 
viously. The  explanation  offered  by  the  followers  of 
M.  Pasteur  is  that  the  syphilis  of  the  "foetus  lias  protected 
the  mother. 

In  the  later  stages  of  congenital  syphilis,  as  in  those  of 
the  acquired  form,  iodide  of  potassium  is  indicated,  and 
may  frequently  be  adA-antageously  combined  with  small 
doses  of  mercury,  where  the  later  lesions,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  prove  intractable.  Lastly,  should  syphilis  be 
suspected  in  either  of  the  parents  during  the  ])eriod  of 
gestation,  mercury  should  be  administered  to  the  mother; 
whilst  a  caution  should  be  given  to  both  ]iarents  alter  tlie 
birth  of  a  syphilitic  infant  for  the  sake  of  any  future  off- 
spring. 
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HEMOPHILIA. 

H-EXIOPHILIA,  or  the  hfemorrhagic  diathesis,  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  bleeding  is  prone  to  occur  spontaneously 
or  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
arrest.    The  cause  is  unknown.    The  affection,  however, 
appears  to  be  hereditary ;  it  often  occurs  in  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  nearly  always  in  the  males,  although 
it  is  almost  invariably  transmitted  through  the  female 
line.   The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  and  except 
that  the  arteries  have  been  found  thin,  and  the  left 
ventricle  liypertrophied,  nothing  abnormal  has  been  dis- 
covered either  in  the  tissues  or  in  the  blood.  The  bleeding 
may  be  started  by  the  most  trifling  injury,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  of  the  finger,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  a  bite 
of  the  lip  or  tongue.    Or  it  may  occur  spontaneously, 
when  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  flushings  of  the  face 
and  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  and  then  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  epistaxis,  or  of  extravasations  beneath  the 
skiai,  or  of  bleeding  i'rom  the  gums  or  intestines,  or  of 
effusion  into  a  joint.    When  the  result  of  a  traumatism, 
the  blood,  except  a  large  artery  is  wounded,  oozes  from 
the  injured  surface  in  a  steady,  continuous,  and  uncon- 
trollable stream.  The  bleeding  may  last  for  weeks  and 
then  cease  spontaneously,  leaving   the  patient  in  an 
ancemic  condition,  from  which,  however,  he  may  speedily 
recover ;  or  it  may  terminate  fatally.    Successive  attacks 
are  common  at  varying  intervals,  and  to  one  of  these  the 
patient  generally  succumbs.  Should,  however,  he  survive 
the  period  of  puberty,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the 
tendency  to  bleed  decreasing  with  advancing  years.  The 
treatment  consists  in  placing  the  patient  at  perfect  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  in  elevating  the  part  when 
the  bleeding  comes  from  a  limb.    Ligatui-e,  the  actual 
and  galvanic  cautery  and  acupressure  only  do  harm  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  wound ;  and  cold,  in  the  fox-m 
of  ice,  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  When  the  blood  comes  from 
a  tooth-socket  a  plug  of  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  ap- 
plied.   Internally,  such  drugs  as  ergotin,  acetate  of  lead, 
gallic  acid,  and  sclerotic  acid,  are  recommended,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  power  in  controlling  the  bleed- 
ing.  Itecently  calcium  chloride  has  been  recommended  in- 
ternally, and  as  a  local  styptic,  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment 
to  which  calcium  chloride  has  been  added  (see  styptics, 
p.  130). 
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TUMOURS. 

A  TUMOUR,  as  generally  understood,  is  a  swelling  in 
some  part  of  the  Body  not  depending  upon  inflammation 
or  mere  hypertrophy  of  pre-existing  tissue,  and  showing 
no  tendency  to  undergo  spontaneous  cui-e  or  to  yield  to 
the  action  of  medicines.  In  dradurc  a  tumour  consists 
of  elenients  resembling  those  of  the  nonnal  tissues  of  the 
body  either  in  the  mature  or  in  the  immatui-e  state.  Thus 
a  tumour  may  be  composed  of  bone,  cartilage,  fat,  &c. ; 
or  of  cells  like  those  constituting  the  epithelium ;  or  of 
elements  indistinguishable  from  the  rudimentary  tissues 
found  in  the  embryo.  A  tumotu-  maj^  resemble  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  tissue  in  which  it  originates,  merely 
displacing  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  for  example,  a 
fatty  tumour  growing  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  is 
then  called  homologous.  Or  a  tumour  may  originate  in 
one  tissue,  and  retaining  the  type  of  that  tissue,  invade 
another,  as  an  epithelioma  infiltrating  connective  tissue, 
muscle,  or  bone ;  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  heterohf/ous. 
Homologous  tumours  have  generallj'  the  structuj-e  of  the 
mature  tissues  of  the  body,  as  fibrous  tissue,  fat,  bone, 
&c.,  and  are  usually  innocent.  Heterologous  tumours, 
on  the  other  hand,  commonly  consist  of  cells  like  those 
of  the  more  lowly  organized  or  immatui-e  tissues  {epithe- 
lium, emhrjionic  tissue),  and  are  generally  malignant.  The 
lower  the  organization  of  a  tumour  the  greater,  as  a  rule, 
is  its  malignancy,  although,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Butlin, 
"  tumours  of  similar  structure  differ  widely  in  their  power 
of  mischief  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  they 
originate." 

Development. — All  tumours  are  believed  to  arise  by  the 
multiplication  of  pre-existing  colls,  and  to  retain  throiigh- 
out  their  growth  the  type  of  the  cell  from  which  they 
.spring  ;  hence  thej''  are  spoken  of  as  connective-tissue  or 
as  epithelial  growths,  according  as  they  originate  in  the 
connective  tissiie  or  in  the  epithelium.  Tiunoui-s  arising 
in  the  connective  tissue  at  first  consist  entirely  of  small 
round  colls,  with  a.  scanty  amo\mt  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance ;  that  is,  they  resemble  embryonic  connective 
tissue.  They  may  retain  this  structure  throughout  their 
coui'se  (s(irr(iuu(),  or  they  maj'  become  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  assume  the  structure  of  the  more  specialized 
connective  tissues.  Thus,  fibrification  may  occur  and  the 
tumour  take  the  form  of  mature  fibrous  tissue  (jilirouKi) ; 
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or  chonclrificatiou  or  ossification  may  ensue,  or  tat  be 
deposited  in  the  cells,  and  the  tumour  become  mdis- 
tino-uishable  in  structure  from  normal  cartilage,  bone  or 
fat" Um-hondroma,  osU'oma,  lipoma).  Tumours  springing 
from  epithelium  not  only  retain  the  character  of  epithe- 
lium, but  likewise  that  of  the  special  form  of  epithehum 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  they  resemble 
squamous  epithelium  when  derived  from  the  skm,  splie- 
roidal  epithelium  when  from  a  gland. 

rVnfsr— Little  is  actually  known  of  the  etiology  ot 
tumours.    Some  fonns  however  appear  undoubtedly  to 
be  due  to  /oral  muses,  such  as  1,  long  continued  irritation  ; 
•>   chronic  inflammation;   and       injury;  but  whether 
these  conditions  are  in  themselves  capable  of  producing 
tumom-s  unless  the  patient  is  otherwise  m  some  unknown 
way  predisposed  to  tumour-formation  is  still  perhaps  open 
to  question.    The  presence  in  the  completely  developed 
tissues  of   embryonic  remains  which  from  ■some  un- 
explained cause  have  taken  on  active  growth  later  in 
life  and  the  action  of  some  unknown  form  of  parasite 
or  ferment  are  also  regarded  by  some  pathologists  as  local 
causes.    Tumours  have  further  been  ascribed  to  siich 
coDstitiitioiKtl   causes  as  hereditary   predisposition,  the 
activity  of  tissue-growth  in  early  life,  the  slow  degenera- 
tion of  advancing  age,  and  the  lessened  resisting  power  ot 
•   the  tissues  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such  depressmg 
influences  as  grief,  anxiety,  or  mental  strain.  Eesidence 
in  certain  localities  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  be 
a  predisposing  cause  of  some  forms  of  malignant  tumour. 

CVi/(/c«/ coiu'se.— Clinically,  tumours  are  spoken  of  as 
innocent  and  malignant.    I.  Innocent  tumours  aS  a  rule 
grow  slowly,  and  resemble  the  fully-formed  tissues  of  the 
body,    and  usually   those  amongst  which  they  grow. 
They  are  generally  encapsulcd,  circumscribed,  and  freely 
moveable,  merely  displacing   the   tissues  around,  not 
infiltrating  them.     They  do  not  involve  the  lymphatic 
glands,  nor   become  disseminated   in   distant  organs ; 
neither  do  they  recur  if  completely  removed.    They  may, 
however,  attain  a  large  size  and  destroy  life  by  pressing 
upon  a  vital  organ,  or  in  other  ways  interfering  with  its 
functions.     II.  MaJujuaut  tumours,  on  the  other  hand, 
gi-ow  rapidly,  do  not  resemble  the  fully-formed  tissues  in 
structure,  and  differ  markedly  in  appearance  from  the 
tissues  in  which  they  grow.    They  are  generally  non- 
cncupsuled  and  infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts,  whether 
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tW   be  muscle,  fat,  bone,  &c.,  aud  in  consequence 
become  more  or  less  fixed  and  adherent.   They  frequently 
involve  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  become  disseminated 
through  the  body  by  means  either  of  the  lymph  or  blood- 
stream.   Ihey  usually  recur  after  removal,  in  the  scar,  in 
the  correspondmg  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  internal  organs 
and  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  a  general  cachectic  condition 
known  as  the  cancerous  cachexia.    Death  is  commonly 
due  to  exhaustion  caused  by  the  local  ulceration,  htemor- 
rhage  and  pain,  combined  with  the  mental  distress,  and 
tJie  general  interference  with  nutrition  induced  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  tumour  and  its  dissemination  throu^-h 
internal  organs.  ° 

Secondary  changes  are  common  in  tumom-s,  especially  in 
those  of  more  rapid  growth.  Thus  a  tumour  may  become 
mtiamed,  or  may  ulcerate,  or  undergo  fatty,'  mucoid 
colloid,  pigmentary,  or  calcareous  degeneration ;  or  as 
the  result  of  these  changes,  or  of  hasmorrhage  into  its 
substance,  cysts,  or,  more  rarely,  cii-cumscribed  abscesses 
may  form  m  its  interior;  or  the  whole  tumom-  may 
undergo  necrosis,  and,  in  exceptional  instances,  slouo-h 
away.  " 

Recurrence  and    dissemination. —Local    recurrence  is 
■  probably  the  result  of  some  of  the  tumour-elements 
having  escaped  removal,  and  may  take  place  in  the  scar 
or  m  the  tissues  immediately  around.    Eeproduction  in 
the  neighbom-mg  lymphatic  glands  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  tumour-cells  becoming  arrested  in  the  lymph- 
smuses  ;  dissemination  in  more  distant  tissues  and  br"-ans 
to  the  tumom--cells  being  carried  by  the  blood-stream 
(which  they  may  enter  either  dii-ectly,  or  indirectly  by 
the  lymph-channels)  to  these  parts,  where  they  become 
lodged  and  form  starting-points  for  secondary" growths. 
Secondary  growths,  whether  in  the  glands,  or" elsewhere, 
resemble  in  structure  the  jirimary  tumour. 

6y«6,s?y/c((!;?o?;.— Tumours  are  here  classified,  partly  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  origin,  and  partly  according  to 
their  anatomical  structure.  Thus,  they  may  be  divided 
into : — 

1.  McsoUasiic  or  cuiirnctirc-ti.ssnr  i ii moiirs.  which  are 
such  as  spring  from  the  connective  tissue.  These  may  bo 
subdivided  into  :— A.  Those  of  the  tyjie  of  fully-for'uied 
connective  tissue,  i.e.,  fibrous,  carlilagi'nous,  fatty",  osseou.-, 
and  mucous  tissue:  {I)  Filirowa,  (2)  l<:„rh<n,<'lru„i<i ,  (."jj 
LijHniai,  (4)  (Jdfiiina,  and  (5)  Mij.ivirta.    B.  Those  of  the 
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type  of  the  higher  complex  connective  tissues,  i.e.,  muscle, 
nerve,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  lymphatic 
glands:  (1)  Myoma,  (2)  Neuroma,  (3)  Angioma,  (4) 
LymphaiKjioma,  and  (5)  Lymplioma.  0.  Those  of  the 
type  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  :  (1)  Round-celled 
sarcoma,  (2)  Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  (3)  Myeloid  sarcoma. 

II.  Epihlastic  and  hypohlastic  tumours,  which  are  such 
as  are  composed  of  cells  like  epithelium.  They  are 
divided  into: — A.  The  innocent:  (1)  Pujrilloma  and 
(2)  Adenoma;  and  B.  The  malignant:  (1)  tipheroidal- 
celled  carcinoniu:  (a)  Hard,  scirrhous,  or  chronic  carci- 
noma; [h)  Soft  enceplicdoid,  or  acute  carcinoma;  and 
(c)  Colloid  carcinoma.  (2).  Squamous-celled  carcinoma 
{epithelioma),  and  (3)  Columnar-celled  or  cylindrical 
carcinoma. 

III.  Tumours  in  luhich  epihlastic,  hypohlastic  and  meso- 
hlastic  elements  are  comhined.  A.  Teratoma,  a  rare  form 
of  tumour  found  occasionally  in  the  ovary  and  testicle, 
containing  bone,  haii-,  teeth,  &c. 


I.  MESOBLASTIC  OK  CONNECTIVE-TISSTJE  TUMOURS. 

A.  Tumours  of  the  type  of  fully -formed  connective  tissue. 

Fibromata  or  fibrous  tumours  consist  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  may  vary  in  density  from  the  firmness  of  a 
tendon  or  ligament  to  the  soft  consistency  of  the  sub 
cutaneous  tissue.  They  are  quite  innocent,  grow  slowly, 
do  not  return  if  completely  removed,  and  are  usually 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule. 

Structure. — The  firmer  varieties  (Fig.  8)  consist  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue  intermixed  with  but  few  elastic  fibres  and 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  fibres,  as  a  rule,  are 
variously  interlaced  without  definite  arrangement,  though 
in  some  fibromata  they  form  concentric  circles  around  the 
blood-vessels.  On  section  they  appear  firm,  smooth,  and 
glistening,  and  of  a  greyish-white  colour.  The  vessels 
are  usually  small,  thin- walled,  and  not  numerous,  though 
certain  of  the  fibromata  {naso-jjharynyeul  polypi)  are  very 
vascular,  and  are  permeated  by  large  cavernous  blood- 
spaces.  The  softer  varieties,  formerly  called  fibro-cellular 
trmiours,  consist  of  loose  succulent  fibrous  tissue,  and 
often  contain  large  and  numerous  blood-vessels.  On 
section  they  appear  yellowish,   glistening,  semi-trans- 
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parent,  and  gelatinous,  and  a  serous  fluid  can  be  squeezed 
out  from  the  cut  surface. 

Secondary  cJiamjes. — Calcification,  ulceration, and  mucoid 
softening. 

Usual  scats. — Fibromata  may  grow  from  the  connective 
tissue  anywhere,  but  the  harder  forms  are  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  periosteum,  especially  that  of  the  jaws 
{fibrous  epuJis),  in  the  uterus  where  they  are  intermixed 
with  unstriped  muscle  {myo-fibroma),  in  the  neurilemma 
of  nerves  [false  neuroma),  on  the  termination  of  nerves 
[painful  subcutaneous  tumou.r),  and  in  the  naso-pharj"nx 


Fig.  8. — Fibroua  tumour.    Firm  variety. 

and  rectum  [fibrous  polyj>us).  The  s(firr  forms  grow  from 
the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  the  inter- 
muscular septa,  and  are  most  frequently  met  witli  in  the 
scrotum,  labium,  and  scalp.  The  loose-textured,  large 
and  often  pendulous  growths,  occurring  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  known  as  u:ens,  and  the  small, 
sessile,  or  partially- pedunculated  tumours  scattered  over 
the  body  in  the  condition  known  as  uKi/hi^rum  fibrosum, 
are  A-arieties  of  soft  fibromata. 

The  signs  and  diai/nasis  ol  fibromata  vary  according  to 
their  situation,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the 
diseases  of  the  various  regions  in  which  they  occur.  The 
firm  fibromata  arc  usually  oval  or  globular,  smooth,  pain- 
less unless  attached  to  a  nerve,  moveable,  very  firm  and 
hard,  and  generally  siiigle.  The  softer  forms  are  .<niooth, 
globular,  cla.stic,  "soft   and    p.iinle.s.^.    osiiccially  when 
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growing  about  the  scrotum  or  labium;  doughy,  non 
elastic,  moveable,  pendulous,  and  fleshy  when  occurring 
as  wens. 

Trcn fluent. —'When  practicable  they  should  be  removed. 

LiPOMATA  OR  FATTY  TUMOURS  are  composed  of  fat  like 
that  normally  found  in  the  body.  They  are  innocent, 
and  grow  slowly,  but  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  do  not 
return  on  removal.    They  are  most  common  in  adult  life. 

Striivf lire— They  consist  of  masses  of  fat  bound  to- 
gether by  delicate  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels, 
and  are  sm-rounded  as  a  rule  by  a  thin  capsule,  which  is 


Fio.  9. — Fatty  tumour. 


attached  by  fibrous  septa  to  the  skin.  The  microscopical 
characters  are  seen  in  Eig.  9. 

HecoiuUiry  cJuoiges. — Mucoid  softening,  inflammation 
with  adhesion  from  pressure,  and,  very  occasionally, 
ulceration  and  calcification. 

Usual  scats. — They  are  most  common  on  the  shoulders, 
back,  and  nates,  where  they  have  been  attributed  to 
irritation  or  pressure,  as  by  the  braces,  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, &c. 

Sir/ns  and  diagnosis. — ^They  form  circumscribed,  lobu- 
lated,  semi-fluctuating,  painless,  soft,  inelastic  tumours, 
generally  single,  but  occasionally  multiple.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  chronic  abscess,  a  bursa  or  a  cj^st, 
the  swellings  for  which  they  are  perhaps  most  likely  to 
be  mistaken,  by  the  edge  slipping  from  under  the  fingers 
when  the  side  of  the  tumour  is  j^ressed  upon,  by  the 
dimpling  of  the  skin  when  pinched  up  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  by  the  non-escape  of  fluid  on  puncture 
with  a  grooved  needle.  They  sometimes,  when  gravity 
favours  it,  shift  their  site  by  slipping  down  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue.    This  is  most  common  in  the  spermatic  cord,  a 
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lipoma  there  having  a  tendencj'  to  sink  down  into  the 
scrotum.  A  diffuse  variety  of  lipoma  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  form  of  sjrmmetrical  masses  of  fat  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  below  the  chin.  This  variety  is  mostly 
seen  in  stout  men  above  middle  age,  and  especially  in 
those  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol. 

Treatment. — The  cap.sule  should  be  freely  opened,  when 
the  tumour  will  usually  readily  .shell  out.  The  diffuse 
form  should  be  left  alone ;  for  such,  liquor  potasste  in 
small  doses  for  long  periods  is  said  to  do  good. 

Enchondromata,  or  cartilagiis-ous  TUMorR.s  consist 
of  cartilage,  and,  when  pure,  are  quite  innocent,  grow 
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Fig.  10. — Cartilaginous  Tumour. 
Upper  lialf  hyaline  ;  lower  half  fibrous 


slowly,  and  do  not  return  on  removal.  Cartilage,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  developed  in  sarcomatous  tumours, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  malignancy  which  enchon- 
dromata  have  at  times  apparently  exhibited  may  have 
been  duo  to  the  presence  of  sarcoma  elements  which  were 
overlooked. 

Structure. — Cartilaginous  tumours  arc  generally  cn- 
cap.suled,  and,  when  large,  arc  often  lobulated.  "  They 
may  consist  of  a  single  mass  of  cartilage,  without  visible 
partitions,  or  of  numerous  small  clustered  masses  bound 
together  bj'  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  On 
section  they  are  translucent,  bluish-grey,  pinkisli -white, 
homogeneous  or  coarsely  granular,  and  frequently  mnjijied 
out  into  irregular  lobules.  They  usually  consist  of 
liyaline-  or  libro-cartilage.    The  microscopical  characters 
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of  typical  examples  of  the  hyaUne  and  fibrous  varieties 
are  seen  in  Fig.  10. 

Secondary  c7ir()?(/es.— Calcification,  ossification,  mucoid 
softening  with,  formation  of  cysts,  and  ulceration. 

Usual  smfs.~{\)  The  bones",  especially  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  and  sometimes  of  the  toes,  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  humerus,  and 
(2)  the  parotid  gland.  Enchondromata  may  also  occur  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  testicle. 

The  signs  and  diagnosis  will  be  given  under  Tumours 
of  Bone  and  Parotid  gland.  Here  only  need  it  be  said, 
that  their  chief  characteristics  are  their  extreme  hardness, 
smooth  or  lobulated  surface,  and  slow  growth.  They  are 
usually  single,  except  in  the  hands,  where  generally 
several  fingers  are  affected.  At  times  they  are  of  a 
softer  consistency  in  places  owing  to  mucoid  softening, 
and  at  times  of  rapid  growth,  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  probable  that  they  contain  sarcomatous  elements. 
Although  they  may  occiu-  at  any  age,  they  are  most 
common  in  the  young. 

Treatment. — They  should  be  removed  where  possible. 

OsTEOMATA  OR  OSSEOUS  GROWTHS  consist  of  true  bone. 
They  very  rarely  occur  except  in  connection  with  bono 
or  cartilage,  and' will  again  be  referred  to  under  diseases 
of  bone.  Those  growing  in  connective  tissue  apart  from 
bone  are  probably^  other  tumoru's,  or  sti'uctures  such  as 
cysts,  tendons,  and  muscles,  that  have  imdergone  calcifi- 
cation or  ossification. 

Myxojiata  or  mucous  tumours  consist  of  tissue  re- 
sembling that  found  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  vitreous 
humoui'  of  the  eye  ;  but  many  of  the  growths  that  were 
formerly  claimed  as  myxomata  would  appear  to  be  fibro- 
mata, sarcomata  or  enchondromata  undergoing  mucoid 
softening.  Pure  myxomata  are  innocent  tumoui's  and 
do  not  retm-n  if  completely  removed,  but  they  maj^  attain 
a  large  size. 

Strudnre. — They"  consist  of  a  soft  gelatinous  semi- 
translucent  material,  enclosed  in  a  loose  capsule  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  intersected  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 
On  section,  they  are  of  a  pinkish  or  j'ellowish-grey 
colour,  and  of  a  soft  gelatinous  consistency,  often  almost 
diffluent ;  whilst  a  tenacious  and  glairy  fiuid  containing 
largo  quantities  of  mucin  oozes  away^  from  the  cut  sur- 
face. Under  the  microscope  there  are  seen  round  and 
spindle  cells  and  stellate  cells  with  branching  processes. 
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the  processes  forming  a  delicate  stroma  in  the  meshes 
of  which  the  homogeneous,  gelatinous  basis-substance  is 
contamed  (Fig.  11).  The  round  and  spindle  cells  vary  in 
number,  and  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  Tibrous 
tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  and  sometimes  adenomatous  and 
sarcomatous  elements  maj'  likewise  be  present ;  but  it  is 
questionable  in  these  cases  whether  the  tumour  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  soft  fibroma,  lipoma,  enchondi-oma, 
sarcoma,  etc.,  undergoing  mucoid  degeneration. 

Secondarii  chatnjes.—F'^itiY  degeneration,  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  the  formation  of  blood- cysts  owing  to 
rupture  of  the  capillary  vessels.  ° 

Usual  scats.— They  are  most  often  found  in  the  nose, 
where  they  constitute  the  gelatinous  pol^i^us.    They  are 


Fio.  11. — Myxomatous  Tumour. 

also  found  in  the  adipose,  subcutaneous,  submucous,  and 
subserous  tissue,  and  occasionally  in  the  periosteum  and 
medulla  of  bone  and  neurilemma  of  nerves. 

(S/V/z/s. — Except  when  forming  polypi,  as  in  the  nose, 
they  resemble  fatty  and  soft  fibrous  tumours,  from  which 
they  cannot  bo  diagnosed  with  certainty.  The  so-called 
gelatinous  or  mucous  polypus  will  again  bo  referred  to 
under  Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Treutinerit. — Eemoval  where  practicable. 

13.   TiiiiKiiirs  of  the  ti/jie  <f  the  hii/hcr  amnrdive  tissues. 

The  vnjomatii  or  muscle  tumours  consisting  of  non- 
striated  or  even  of  striated  nniscular  fibres;  thc  iieinionatii 
consisting  of  true  nervous  tissue,  either  the  grey  or  the 
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■white;  the  anqiomaia,  or  ua^vi ;  the  Ii/inpJiangiomuta  con- 
sisting ol:  diUiited  lymphatics,  and  the  lyinphomaia  and 
lyinpJuidcnomata  consisting  of  13'mphatic  glandular  tissue, 
will  receive  no  further  attention  here  (see  Nwvi,  pismscH 
of  Nerves  and  Lymphatics).  Unstriped  muscle  tissue,  it 
may  he  said,  however,  is  frequently  found  in  the  so-called 
fibroid  tumours  {myo-fihroinata)  of  the  uterus,  of  which, 
indeed,  it  often  forms  the  chief  part.  It  is  also  found  m 
the  chronically  enlarged  prostate. 


0.  T amours  of  the  type  of  embryonic  connective  tissue. 
[Sarcomnta.) 

Sarcomata  constitute  a  group  of  tumours  resembling 
in  structure  normal  embryonic  or  immature  connective 
tissue.    They  include  the  fibro-nucleated,  fibro-plastic, 
myeloid,  and  recurrent  fibroid  tumours,  and  many  of  the 
so-called  cancers  of  the  older  pathologists.    Normal  em- 
bryonic tissue  in  the  course  of  development  may  become 
fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  &c.    The  sarcomata,  how- 
ever, retain  the  structure  of  embryonic  tissue  throughout 
their  life-history ;  and  although  in  places,  and  indeed,  in 
some  instances  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tumour,  de- 
velopment may  proceed,  as  in  the  normal  growth  of  the 
body,  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone, 
yet  the  circumferential  or  grovnng  parts  of  the  tumour 
will  always  be  found  to  consist  of  sarcoma  elements. 
Hence  the  importance  of  examining  the  growing  part  lest 
a  sarcoma  which  has  undergone  chondrification,  ossifica- 
tion, &c.,be  pronounced  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous  tumour. 
The  sarcomata  present  the  most  diverse  characters,  both 
as  regards  their  structure  and  their  clinical  behaviour, 
but  have  the  following  in  common: — 1.  The  cells  of 
which  they  are  composed  consist  of  masses  of  protoplasm 
without  distinct  cell-wall,  and    contain    one  or  more 
nuclei.     2.  Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  varying  amount 
of  intercellular  substance  which  has  no  definite  arrange- 
ment, and  does  not  form  alveolar  spaces  as  in  carcinoma. 
3.  The  blood-vessels  have  very  thin  walls,  and  ramify 
among  the  cells,  not  in  the  stroma  as  in  carcinoma , 
indeed,  they  are  often  mere  spaces  bounded  by  the  cells 
themselves  ;  hence  the  frequency  with  which  htemor- 
rhages  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  growth.    4.  Dissemi- 
nation usually  takes  place  by  the  blood-vessels  (not  by 
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tlie  lymphatics,  as  in  carcinoma),  a  lact  ^^-hich  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  above-mentioned  relation 
ot  the  vessels  to  the  cells.    5.  The  secondary  growths 
when  dissemination   occurs,  are,  as   a   rule,  like  the 
primary,  and  are  most  frequent  in  the  lungs.    G.  Sarco- 
mata  grow  by  invading  the  surrounding  tissue^  and 
generally  return  locally  after  removal,  probablv  because 
some  portion  of  infiltrated  tissue  has  been  left.  '  7  Thev 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  "except 
when  they  occur  as  primary  tumours  in  such  ^lands 
or  when   they  grow,  as  pointed   out  by  Mr.  SutHn' 
in  the  testis  and  tonsil,  when  implication'  of  the  glands 
IS    the    rule  rather  than  the   exception.      ,S.  They 
are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  youth  and  early 
middle  life.    9.  Theii-  cut  section,  when  fresh,  does  not 
yield  a  milky  juice  like  that  obtained  on  scrapin^-  a 
carcinoma. 

In  their  simplest  form  sarcomata  consist  of  small  round 
cells  resembling  leucocytes,  embedded  in  a  veiy  scanty 
amount  of  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  traversed 
by  delicate  loops  of  capillary  vessels;  in  fact  they  so 
closely  resemble  the  granidation-tissue  of  inflammation 
as  to  be  microscopically  indistinguishable  from  it.  In 
the  higher  forms  the  cells  becorne  elongated  and  of  a 
spindle  shape,  and  the  intercellular  substance  may  show 
an  attempt  at  fibrillation ;  or  fibrification,  chondrification 
or  ossification  may  ensue,  and  indeed  in  some  instances 
may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  tumom- 
appears  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage  or  bone,  and 
it  may  only  be  at  the  growing  edge  that  the  sarcomatous 
elements  are  discoverable.  Notwithstanding  such  changes 
the  tumour  will  continue  to  display  its  malignancv^in 
that  it  still  invades  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  becomes 
disseminated  through  internal  organs.    Sarcomata  that 
have  thus  undergone  ossification, "are  often  .spoken  of  as 
imifying  sarcomata.     Ossification,  however,   is  seldom 
mot  with  except  in  sarcomata  in  connection  with  bone, 
and  although  it  may  then  occur  in  all  varieties,  is  most 
common  in  the  spindle-celled  and  mixed  forms.  The 
new  bone  spicula  usually  groAV  into  the  tumour  at  right 
angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  bono,  and  are  surrounded  by 
sarcoma  tissue  ;  whereas  in  the  true  osteomata  the  bono 
spicula  arc  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and  arc  surrounded  by 
cartilage  or  periosteum. 

Sarcomata  maybe  ilivided  inlo  four  cluof  group«(<''  the 
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round-celled,  {h)  the  spindle- celled ,  (c)  the  gicnii-celled  or 
mijcloid  unci  (f/)  the  mixed-celled. 

(a.)  The  round-celled  sarcomata  usually  occur  as 
soft,  Tascular,  and  very  rapidly  growing  tumours,  and 
often  attain  a  large  size,  and  quickly  become  disseminated 
tlu-ough  distant  parts  of  the  body  and  through  internal 
organs. 

8tructurc.--T\iQY  consist  of  round  cells  like  leucocytes, 
varying  in  size  in  different  tumours,  and  embedded  in  a 
small  amoimt  of  granular  or  homogeneous  intercellular 
substance.  On  section  they  appear  soft  and  vascular, 
resembling  brain  matter.    Hence  the  term  oiceplmloid  or 
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medidlarii  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  them.  It  was 
this  variety  of  sarcoma  that  was  formerly  called  enceplm- 
toid  cancer.  The  microscopical  appearance  of  a  typical 
specimen  is  shown  in  Fig.  I'l. 

Secondnrt/  changes. — They  may  undergo  mucoid  soften- 
ing, fatty  degeneration  and  ulceration,  or  blood  may  be 
extravasatcd  in  their  substance  leading  to  the  formation 
of  cysts  [sarcomatous  hlood-cifsfs). 

Usual  scats. — Wherever  fibrous  tissue  exists  ;  but  they 
are  most  common  in  the  periosteum,  bone,  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  testicle. 

Varieties  of  round-celled  sarcoma.  —  1.  The  glio- 
sarcoma,  which  grows  in  the  connective  tissue  of  nerves, 
and  has  a  matrix  like  that  of  the  neui'oglia  of  nerve 
centres.  It  occurs  most  frequentlj^  in  the  retina  and 
brain.  2.  The  lymplio-sarcoma,  "which  grows  in  thex 
lymphatic  glands.  It  consists  of  a  reticulum  resembling 
lymphoid  tissue,  and  the  sarcoma  cells  are  usuall.y  of  the 
size  of  leucocytes.  15.  The  jisamnKima,  a  very  rare  form 
which  occurs  only  in  tlie  pinoiil  body  and  orbit.  4.  The 
alveolar  sarcoma,  in  which  the  matrix  forms  a  net-work 
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enclosing  each  cell  in  a  separate  space  or  alveolus.  5.  The 
indanotic  sarcoma,  which  contains  pigment  both  in  the 
cells  and  intercellular  substance.  Its  favourite  seat  is 
in  the  skin  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  i.e.,  in 
situations_  where  pigment  normally  exists.  It  becomes 
rapidly  disseminated  through  the  body,  the  secondarj^ 
growths  being  generally  also  pigmented'.  It  is  the  most 
malignant  of  the  sarcomata,  and  was  formerly  known  as 
melanotic  cancer.  The  cells  are  sometimes  spindle-shaped 
instead  of  round.  It  differs  from  the  pigmented  wart,  in 
that  the  latter  is  firm,  often  pedunculated  or  lobulated, 
and  of  slow  growth. 

The  signs  of  round- celled  sarcomata  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  tissue  implicated,  that  only  the  briefest 
outline  of  their  general  course  can  be  here  given. 
They  will  more  especially  be  referred  to  under  bone, 
testicle,  and  breast.  Here  it  maj^  suffice  to  say  that  they 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  malignancy.  Thus  they  grow 
rapidly,  invade  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  veins  over 
them  become  enlarged,  and  the  skin  as  they  approach 
it  becomes  inflamed  and  finall}'  gives  way,  and  an 
ulcerating  chasm  is  left  or  a  fungus  protrudes.  The 
health  and  strength  fail,  cachexia  sets  in,  evidence  of 
dissemination  of  the  disease  in  other  tissues  or  in  internal 
organs  may  bo  manifested,  and  death  soon  ensues. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  very  difficult  to  diagnose  a 
sarcoma,  especially  of  bone,  from  inflammatory  affections. 
The  history  of  the  case,  the  unequal  consistency  of  the 
tumour,  which  may  be  hard  in  i^laces,  soft  in  others, 
the  irregularity  of  its  shajje,  the  absence  of  pus  on 
puncture  with  a  grooved  needle,  and  the  progressive 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  point  to  its  sarcomatous 
nature;  but  an  incision  into  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  clear  up  the  doubt.  The  rapid  growth  and 
dark  colour  of  a  melanotic  sarcoma  are  distinctive. 

Treatmeid. — The  ovly  eft'ectual  treatment  is  removal. 
When  the  tumour  is  situated  in  one  of  the  extremities 
amputation  well  above  the  disease  should  be  practised ; 
when  on  the  trunk  it  should,  where  ])racticable,  be  dis- 
sected out,  cutting  as  wide  of  the  disease  as  possible. 

[h.)  The  sriNDLE-CELLEi)  (Fig.  arc  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  sarcomata,  and  are  comjiosed  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  varying  in  size,  and  containing  one  or  more  niiclei. 
The  cells,  in  sojno  instances,  are  ai-ranged  concentrically 
around  the  blood-vessels,  or  in  bauds:  or  again,  in  other 
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instances,  appear  to  have  no  definite  arrangement. 
Spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
size  of  their  cells  into  the  large-spindle-celled  and  small- 
spindle-celled  varieties. 

The  siiiaU-spindle-ceUed  mrcoiiiatu  are  firmer  and  less 
rapid  in  their  growth  than  the  round-celled  or  large- 
spindle-celled  forms;  they  do  not  become  so  quickly 
clisseminated  in  internal  organs,  and  are  therefore  less 
malignant.  They  generally  recui-  locally  when  removed  ; 
but  after  many  recruTences,  their  tendency  to  return 
may  at  length  cease,  or  they  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
assume  a  more  malignant  form  and  l5ecome  disseminated. 
Structure. — They  consist  of  small  spindle  cells  containing 


usually  a  smgle  nucleus;  the  cells  are  embedded  in  a 
small  amount  of  homogeneous  intercellular  substance, 
which  at  times  is  somewhat  fibrillated.  They  may  at  first 
be  enclosed  by  a  capsule,  but  later  infiltrate  the  sur- 
roundmg  parts.  They  appear  as  smooth  firmish  growths, 
pmkish-white,  semi-translucent,  and  fibrillated  on  section. 
Then-  microscopical  appearance  is  seen  in  Eig.  13. 
Secou'ljiru  '7/(n;</e*-.— Mbrification,  chondrification,  calci- 
fication, ossification,  and,  when  implicating  the  skin, 
ulceration.  _  Usual  A'Wi'.s.— Periosteum,  fascifB,  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

The  large-sinndle-cellril  sunvinutd.  are  much  .softer  than 
the  preceding  variety,  and  often  grow  rapidly,  and 
quickly  become  disseminated;  indeed,  they  may  be  as 
malignant  as  the  round-celled  growths.  Structure.— 
rhey  _  consist  of  large  spindle  cells,  which  frequently 
contam  several  oval  nuclei,  embedded  in  a  scanty  amount 
of  intercellular  substance.  They  occur  as  non-encapsuled 
tumours  of  soft  consistency,  frc(iuently  in  parts  diffluent, 
and  on  section  appear  of  a  pinkish- white  colour,  and 
often  blotched  with  blood.     Ser„i„liinj  rAtr/iryci,'.— Eatty 
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degeneration,  blood- extravasation  -witli  the  formation  of 
blood-cysts,  and  ulceration.  Usual  seats. — The  inter- 
muscular fascife,  periosteum,  and  breast. 

S'igns  and  diagnusis. — The  small- spindle-celled  sarco- 
mata, when  occurring  in  the  fasciae  and  subcutaneous 
tissue,  appear  as  moderately  firm,  or  at  times  as  softer 
growths,  unattended  with  signs  of  inflammation  unless 
involving  the  skin.  They  recur  in  situ  after  removal,  but 
do  not  as  a  rule  become  disseminated.  The  large- 
spindle- celled  forms  resemble  the  round-celled,  from 
which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  before  removal. 
Both  varieties  are  more  especially  referred  to  under 
Diseases  of  Bo iw. 

Treatment. — The  small-spindle-celled  variety  should, 
where  practicable,  be  freely  and  widely  removed.  The 
treatment  of  the  large- spindle- celled  is  lilie  that  of  the 
round- celled. 

{c.)  The  Giant-celled  or  Myeloid  sarcomata  nearly 
always  occur  in  connection  with  bone,  and  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  Bone.  They 
are  usually  of  slow  growth,  and  are  amongst  the  least 
malignant'  of  the  sarcomata,  especially  when  occurring 
in  the  interior  of  bone.  After  removal,  however,  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  more  malignant  forms. 

Sti-iidure. — They  consist  of  spindle  or  round  cells, 
amongst  which  are  found  large  irregularly-shaped 
masses  of  protoplasm,  containing  often  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  oval,  highly-refracting,  distinct  nuclei. 
These  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm  are  known  as 
r/iant  or  myeloid  cells,  and  resemble  those  foimd  in  the 
marrow  of  the  foetus.  The  microscopic  appearance  is 
seen  in  Fig.  14.  Myeloid  sarcomata  vary  from  a  firm  or 
fleshy  to  a  soft  or  jeily-like  consistency,  and  are  neither 
elastic  nor  tough.  On  section  they  appear  uniformly 
smooth,  succulent,  shining,  semi-translucent,  but  not 
fibrillated,  of  a  livid  crimson  or  maroon  colour  not  unlike 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  mammalian  heart,  and  often 
blotched  with  brighter  patches  of  pink  or  darker  red  due 
to  blood-extravnsation. 

Secondari/  rha)i(/es. — Chondrification  sometimes  occurs, 
l)ut  ossification  is  rare.  Blood-cysts  are  very  common, 
from  the  giving  way  of  some  of  the  numerous  thin- walled 

vessels.  .  T     I-  ii  1 

Ux,Hi/  seats.— In  the  interior  of  the  ends  ot  the  long 
bones,  especially  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upjicr 
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end  of  the  tibia,  and  iu  the  lower  jaw;  less  rarely  they 
grow  from  the  periosteum. 

Signs,  diarpwsis  and  trcatm.enf.—See  Sarcoma  of  Bone. 

{d.)  The  Mixed-celled.— Many  sarcomatous  tumours 
consist  of  both  spindle  and  round  cells.  They  may 
resemble  either  the  spindle-  or  the  round- celled  tumours, 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  without  a  microscopical 
examination. 

Sdrcoinatoas  hJood-ci/sts.SoR  sarcomatous  tumours 
sometimes  become  completely  broken  down  by  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  their  substance,  and  converted  into 
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cysts  containing  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated  blood. 
When  such  a  cyst  is  punctured,  the  hasmorrhage  is  often 
difficult  to  control.  When  cut  into,  the  walls  are  gene- 
rally found  ill-defined,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cyst  from  a  haematoma  or  ordinary  blood- 
cyst,  without  a  microscopical  examination  of  a  piece  of 
the  wall. 

ir.  EPIBLASTIC  AND  HYPOBLASTIC  TUMOTJRS. 

Tinnonrs  of  the  ti/pe  of  rpitJicI inl  tissues. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  innocent  and  the 
malignant. 

(a)  TJte  iiiiiorcnt. 

Papillomata  or  warty  and  villous  tumours  re- 
semble in  structure  the  pajnllte  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane.  They  include  warts,  condylonnxtii,  _  and 
mucous  tubercles,  and  some  forms  of  so-called  villous 
tumours.     They  are  innocent  growths,  rarely  attain  a 
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large  size,  and  only  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  old  peoi^le,  however,  warty  growths  are  apt 
to  d  egenerate  into  epitheliomata  ;  and  villous  growths  in 
the  bladder  may  destroy  life  by  the  htemorrhagc  to  which 
they  frequently  give  rise. 

Structure. — They  all  agree  in  that  they  resemble  hyper- 
trophied  simple  or  compound  papilke."  Thus,  thej- con- 
sist of  several  layers  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  one 
or  more  central  blood-vessels,  and  are  covered  by  one  or 
many  layers  of  epithelium  resembling  that  natui'al  to  the 
part  from  which  they  spring.  The  epithelium,  however, 
never  penetrates  the  connective  tissue  —  a  point  that 
serves  to  distinguish  them  pathologically  from  epithe- 
lioma, which  in  many  respects  they  resemble  in  structm-e. 
The  icorts  and  tuarty  growths,  which  form  cu-cirmscribed 
tumours  or  cauliflower-like  masses  often  of  considerable 
size,  consist  of  one  or  more  enlarged  papillae  covered  with 
several  layers  of  horny  ei^ithelium,  and  contain  as  a  nile 
only  a  few  small  blood-vessels.  The  coyk] ijl onuda  and 
mucous  tubercles,  which  occur  as  flattened  elevations  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  respectively,  also  consist  of 
enlarged  papillaj,  but  the  epithelium  covering  them  is 
moist  and  sodden,  and  the  connective  tissue,  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  rapid  growth,  is  abimdantly  in- 
filtrated v^ath  small  round  cells.  They  are  always  the 
result  of  syphilis.  The  villous  tumours,  which  form 
delicate  branching  growths  resembling  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,  are  also  classed  by  some  pathologists  as  papillo- 
mata,  even  when  they  grow  from  parts  as  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  where  no  papilloe  exist.  In  such  situations 
they  spring  from  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  and 
owe  their  papillary  shape  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  epithelium  around  the  blood-vessels. 
The  latter  are  often  dilated  and  numerous,  and  frequently 
give  wa}^  leading  to  serious  hrrmorrhages.  The  epithe- 
lium covering  them  forms  a  delicate  layer,  and  may  often 
bo  I'ubbed  off  or  washed  away  liy  the  urine. 

Usual  scats. — Pa])illomata  in  the  form  of  warts  and 
wartj^  growths,  arc  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
skin,  esjiecially  of  the  hands  and  genital  organs,  and  in 
the  larynx.  As  condylomata  and  mucous  tubercles,  they 
occur  about  the  anus  and  genitals,  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tlu'oat.  The  villous  growths 
are  met  with  in  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  larynx. 

Secnvrtari/    c]i(nuj(s.  —  Pigmentation,    ulceration,  and 
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atrophy.  As  age  advances,  the  epithelium  in  the  case 
of  the  Varty  growths  is  liable  to  invade  the  underlying 
connective  tissue,  the  papilloma  being  thus  converted  into 
an  epithelioma. 

The  signs,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  different 
varieties  of  papillomata  are  given  under  the  head  of  skin, 
syphilis,  bladder,  rectum,  and  larynx.  All  that  need  be 
said  here  is  that  warty  growths,  especially  in  some 
situations  as  about  the  genitals,  may  greatly  resemble 
epithelioma,  from  which,  however,  they  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  induration  at  their  base, 
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slower  growth,  non-implication  of  the  glands,  the  probable 
history  of  venereal  disease,  and  by  their  occurrence 
usually  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  epithelioma 
is  commonly  met  with. 

Adenomata  or  glandulak  titmoues  are  innocent 
growths  resembling  secreting  glands  in  structure,  and 
only  grow  in  connection  with  pre-existing  glandular 
tissue.  They  are  divided  into  the  acinous  and  tubular, 
according  as  they  resemble  one  or  other  of  these  glands. 
The  acinous  variety  consists  of  acini,  lined  with  spheroidal 
epithelium,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  duct- 
like channels.  The  acini  are  clustered  in  twos,  threes,  or 
more,  and  are  separated  and  bound  together  by  connective 
tissue,  in  which  the  vessels  ramify.  Pure  adenomata  are 
rare,  the  scanty  amount  of  intertubular  and  interacinous 
connective  tissue  in  such  being  more  often  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue  {adeno-Jlhroina),  or  by  mucous  tissue  {adcno- 
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myxoma),  or  by  sarcomatous  elements  {'i<h;,„.sarrrm'i), 
or  b}'  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  tissues 
{uileno-fibro- sarcoma,  adeno-m  i/xo-S(aromu);  whilst  at  times 
the  acini _  or  ducts  become  dilated  into  cysts,  in  which 
proliferating^  growths  {rut racy stic  cjrouihs)  may  project. 
The  tumour  is  then  spoken  of  as  an  adci,o-cys(<mta,  rysto- 
sa.rconiu,  &c.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  intertubular 
and  interacinous  connective  tissue.  The  microscopical  ap- 
pearance of  an  adenoma  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,3. 

The  tulular  adenomata  resemble  the  tubular  glands,  the 
epithelium  of  this  A^ariety  differing  from  that  of 'the 
acinous  in  being  more  or  less  columnar.  They  are  most 
common  ni  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  where 
they  form  papillary  or  polypoid  growths. 

Both  varieties  _  are  distinguished  from  carcinoma,  in 
that  the  epithelium  does  not  penetrate  the  basement 
membrane  and  invade  the  connective  tissue. 

Usual  seats. — The  acinous  occur  in  the  mamma  (where 
they  are  generally  of  the  adeno-fibromatous  form),  the 
lip,  the  prostate,  the  thyroid,  parotid,  and  lachrymal 
glands,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.  '  The 
tubular  occur  in  the  intestine,  especially  the  rectum. 

Secondary  chanycs.  — Cystic  degeneration  consequent 
ui5on  mucoid  softening,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  th-:- 
epithelium. 

Signs,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.     See  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  Eectum,  &c. 

(b)  The  med ignant . 

('arcinojiata,  or  Caxcers,  arc  malignant  growths 
consisting  of  epithelial-like  cells  contained'in  an  alveolar 
stroma.    The  individual  cells  are  not  surrounded  by  any 
intercellular  substance   as  in  the  sarcomata,  and  the 
A-essels  run  in  the  stroma,  and  not  among  the  colls.  Thev 
are  derived  from  pre-existing  cpithcliiuji,  and  are  hence 
spoken  of  as  tumours  of  e])iblastic  or  hy])oblastic  oi-igiu. 
Tlie  epithelium   is   believed  to  proliferate   and  break 
through  the  wall  of  an  acinus  or  duct,  or  the  basement 
membrane  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  invade 
the  surrounding  or  imderlyiug  connective  tissue,  where 
it  is  sup])osed  to  entei'  tlie  lymphatic  sjiaces.  and  thence, 
sooner  or  later,  ])nss  into  Wv  lymphatic  vessels,  and  so 
linally  become  disseminated.     The  cells  in  carcinoma, 
though  varying  in  their  character,  retain  the  ty]iG  of  the 
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epitlieliimi  from  which  they  spring.  Thus,  they  are  more 
or  less  squamous  when  derived  from  the  skin,  squamous 
or  columnar  when  derived  from  a  mucous  membrane, 
spheroidal  when  derived  from  a  gland.  The  alveoli  in 
which  the  cells  are  contained  are  by  many  regarded  as  the 
lymphatic  spaces  natural  to  the  affected  tissue  dilated  by 
the  invading  epithelium.  They  communicate  with  one 
another,  forming  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue  thi'oughout 
the  growth.  The  stroma  surrounding  the  alveolar  spaces 
at  first  consists  of  the  connective  or  other  tissue  of  the 
invaded  parts,  infiltrated  more  or  less  with  small  round 
cells.  This  small-cell-infiltration  is  ascribed  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  epithelial  invasion,  and  from  it  is  believed  to 
be  later  derived  the  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the  dense 
stroma  of  some  forms  of  carcinoma. 

The  blood-vessels,  which  run  in  the  stroma,  are  nume- 
rous in  the  more  rapidly-growing  tumours,  and  especially 
in  the  circumferential  parts,  but  are  much  fewer  in  number 
in  the  more  chronic  forms,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
latter  may  be  obliterated  by  the  growth,  of  the  fibrous 
tissue.  Hence  the  frequency  with  which  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cells,  and  breaking  down  {ulceration)  of  older  jjarts 
of  the  tumour  occur.  In  the  softer  or  rapidly-growing 
foi'ms,  in  which  the  stroma  is  scanty  and  the  support  that 
the  vessels  receive  from  it  consequently  but  slight, 
ha3morrhages  are  frequent.  Carcinomata  have  no  capsule, 
grow  by  endogenous  cell-division  and  continued  invasion 
of  the  siuTounding  tissues,  and,  sooner  or  later,  break 
down  and  ulcerate.  They  implicate  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  and  finally  become  disseminated.  At  first  the 
general  health  is  usually  but  little  affected ;  but  later, 
partly  owing  to  the  local  ulceration  and  partlj^  owing  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  growth,  a  condition  known  as 
cancerous  cachexia  sets  in,  the  skin  becoming  sallow  and 
of  a  peculiar  earthy  colour,  the  face  careworn  and  anxious, 
and  the  body  emaciated.  The  strength  fails,  and  the 
patient  at  length  dies  of  exhaustion  induced  by  the  general 
interference  with  nutrition,  local  ulceration,  htemorrhages, 
pain  and  mental  anxiety. 

Vai'.ieties  of  Cahcinoma. — The  carcinomata  are 
divided  into  three  great  classes  : — (1)  '/'lie  tijihcrotdal-celled; 
(2)  the.  .siry!t«7noHs-r;r'//e</(epitholiomata);  and(3)<//e  columriar- 
ci'llcd  or  llic  (idi'iKiid,  or  </laiidiil((r  curi'i vonvdit.  The 
spheroidal-celled  are  fiu-ther  divided  into  {<i)  fh<'  luird, 
x/i/irrnidal-rH/i'il,  [b)  tin-  aoft  uplicroidol -celled,  and  {c)  the 
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colloid  variety,  which  is  probably  a  degenerated  condition 
of  one  or  other  of  the  former,  or  indeed  of  any  variety  of 
carcinoma. 

l.  The  SPnEROIDAL-CELLED  or  ACIXOL'S  CARCIXOMATA 
consist  of  epithelial  cells  resembling  spheroidal  or  glandu- 
lar epithelium,  and  only  grow  in  connection  with  glands. 
They  usually  exhibit  the  characteristic  alveolar  structure 
of  the  carcinomata  in  a  well-marked  degree.  They  are 
divided  into  the  hard  spheroidal-celled,  the  soft  spheroidal- 
celled,  and  the  colloid  varieties. 

(a.)  The  hard  spheroidal-celled  carcinomata,  tlie  scirrhous 
or  chronic  cancers  are  moderate-sized,  hard,  nodular,  and 


Fig.  If). — Hard  spberoidal-celled  or  scirrlious  careinonm. 

comparatively  slowly-growing  tumours,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  ulcerate  and  become  disseminated  through  the 
body. 

Structure. — They  are  characterized  by  the  large  amount 
of  their  stroma  (Fig.  IG).  Indeed,  the  central  parts  of 
the  growth,  in  some  cases,  consist  of  little  else  than  douse 
fibrous  tissue,  \Y\i\\  a  few  atrojihied  and  fatty-looking 
cells  in  the  shrunken  alveoli.  The  circumferential  parts 
of  such  tumours,  however,  still  display  the  tyi)ical  charac- 
tci-s  of  acinous  carcinoma,  and  in  the  sTiiTOundiug  tissues 
the  ei^ithelial  invasion  and  the  small-cell-infiltration  are 
still  going  on.  Tt  is  owing  to  the  excessive  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  that  tlio  scirrhous  cancer  is  so 
hard,  and  creaks  under  tlit^  knife  wlien  cut  ;  and  to 
the  tendency  of  tlie  fibrous  tissue  to  slirink,  that  the  skin 
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over  the  tumour  becomes  puckered,  and  the  nipple  in  the 
case  of  the  mamma  retracted,  and  that  the  cut  surface  of 
the  tumour  becomes  concave. 

Usual  seats— ThQ  breast;  but  scirrhous  cancer  also 
occurs  in  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and,  more  rarely,  in 
other  situations.  The  general  appearance  of  scirrhous 
cancer,  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  varieties  and  treat- 
ment, are  given  under  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  its  favourite 
seat. 

(ft.)  Thesoft  spheroidal-celled  carcinomata,  the  medullary, 
encephaloid  or  acute  cancers,  are  much  more  rapid  in  theii- 
gi-owth  than  the  preceding  variety,  and  form  soft  and 


often  large  tumours,  quickly  terminating  in  ulceration 
and  general  dissemination  through  the  body.  Structure. 
— The  stroma  is  scanty  in  amount  (Fig.  17),  and  does  not 
contract  Hke  that  of  scirrhus ;  the  cells,  which  are  very 
prone  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  are  contained  in 
large  alveoli.  They  are  very  vascular,  and  as  the  scanty 
stroma  affords  but  little  support  to  the  vessels,  extensive 
hfemorrhages  into  the  substance  of  the  growth  are  com- 
mon. On  section,  they  appear  of  a  greyish- white  or 
cream- colour,  blotched  in  places  with  blood,  whilst  in  the 
centre  they  may  be  almost  diffluent,  consequent  upon 
their  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  On  account 
of  the  resemblance  to  brain-matter  the  older  pathologists 
termed  them  encepJi.aloid  cancers.  After  they  have  in- 
volved the  skin,  they  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  bleeding 
fungating  mass,  and  hence  were  further  called  fungus 
ho'iivitodes.    Although  in  accordance  with  general  usage. 
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the  spheroidal- celled  carcinomata  are  divided  iuto  hard 
and  soft,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  hard  and  last 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  as  the  characters  of  the 
one  often  merge  into  those  of  the  other,  so  that  some- 
times it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  individual 
spheroidal-celled  carcinoma  should  be  classed  as  hard  or 
soft. 

Usual  seafo.— The  testis,  liver,  bladder,  kidney,  ovan,-, 
and  breast.  Secondary  growths  in  internal  organs  con- 
sequent upon  the  dissemination  of  scii'rhous  cancer  are 
often  of  the  soft  variety. 

(c.)  Colloid,  f/elatinifonn,  or  alreolar  mrcinonwhi. — 
These  terms  are  applied  to  either  of  the  above  described 
varieties,  or  indeed  to  any  form  of  carcinoma,  which 
has  undergone  mucoid  or  colloid  degeneration.  It  is 
believed  that  the  degeneration  generally  begins  in  the 
cells  which,  as  they  become  enlarged,  so  distend  the 
alveoli  that  the  latter  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  colloid  material  is  glistening,  semi-translucent,  a'nd 
jelly-like,  or  in  places  diffluent.  In  it  some  spheroidal 
cells  are  generally  found.  The  favourite  seais  of  these 
cancers  are  the  stomach,  intestine,  omentum  and  ovary ; 
but  they  occasionally  occui-  in  the  breast. 

2.  TuE  SQUAMOUS-CELLED  CK-RCii;o^AT:A.{Epitheliomata) 
always  spring  from  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
constitute  the  second  great  division  of  the  cancers.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  resemblance  of  theii-  cells  to 
squamous  epithelium.  The  tj'pical  alveolar  arrangement 
of  the  carcinomata  is  much  loss  well  marked  than  in 
the  spheroidal-celled  or  acinous  variety. 

It  was  to  this  squamous-ceUed  form  of  carcinoma 
that  the  term  epithelioma  was  originally  applied ;  but 
as  all  carcinomas  are  now  believed  to  bo  epithelial 
growths,  the  term  squamous-celled  is  prefixed  to  this 
variety  to  distinguish  it  from  the  columnar-celled  and 
the  spheroidal- celled  carcinomata.  Squ;imous-celled 
carcinomata  may  spring  eitlier  from  the  skin  or  from 
any  mucous  membrane  covered  with  squamous  epithe- 
lium, and  are  especially  common  where  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  meet,  as  in  the  lip,  anus,  &c.  They  are  most 
fretiueut  in  the  old,  seldom  occurring  under  "forty  yonrs 
of  ago,  and  are  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
They  are  usually  tlio  result  of  continued  irritation  :  thus 
in  the  tongue  they  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
jagged  tootli,  in  the  lip  to  the  constant  contact  of  a  hot 
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pipe-stem,  in  the  scrotiim  to  the  retention  of  soot  or  coal- 
tar  in  the  folds  of  the  skin.  They  are  also  not  uncommon 
in  situations  where  the  epithelium  is  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, as  in  old  scars,  white  patches  on  the  tongue  and 
inside  of  the  cheek,  chi-onic  ulcers,  warts,  and  moles. 

Sfritcfurc.  —  Squamous-celled  carcinomata  consist  of 
columns  of  epithelium,  which  have  grown  into  the  con- 
nective or  other  underlying  tissue,  sturounded  by  an 
imperfectly  fibrillated  stroma,  and  a  small-cell-mfiltra- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  epithelium  is  usually  also 
proliferated  outwards,  forming  a  warty  excrescence  or 


Pi,-._  18.— Squamous-celled  carcinnma  (epithelioma).  The  small- 
cell -infiltration  around  the  epithelial  columns  is.  less  marked 
than  usual. 

cauliflower-like  growth.  Breaking  down  rapidly  ensues, 
and  an  epitheliomatous  ulcer  is  the  result.  Amongst  the 
cells  forming  the  columns  of  invading  epithelium  are 
found  in  places  small  collections  of  cells  of  a  crescentic 
shape,  arranged  concentrically  around  one  or  more  central 
rounded  cells.  These  collections,  spoken  of  as  cell-nests, 
are  probably  due  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  epithe- 
Hum  at  certain  spots,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
peripheral  layers  of  cells  being  due  to  their  compression 
between  the  rapidly- growing  central  cells  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

In  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  18)  the  down- 
growing  epithelial  columns,  a  column  in  transverse  sec- 
tion, and  several  cell-nests  arc  seen. 

U.viiil  seals. — Tongue,  lower  lip,  cheeks,  gums,  vulva, 
scrotum,  penis  and  anus. 

Hi(j)(S. — A  squamous-celled  cai'cinoma  usually  begins 
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as  a  warty  tubercle  or  fissure,  which  soon  becomes  an 
uicer  with  everted,  sinuous  and  indurated  edges  and 
a  hard,  warty,  and  irregular  base,  whilst  the  tissues 
around  become  infiltrated  with  the  growth  and  the 
nearest  lymphatic  glands  enlarged.  Unless  an  epithe- 
lioma IS  removed  whilst  the  disease  is  still  local,  recur- 
rence usually  takes  place  in  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  ;  at  times,  like  other  forms  of  cancer,  though  less 
otten,  it  may  become  disseminated  through  internal 
organs.  When  incompletely  removed  it  will  return  in 
the  scar.  Death  is  usually  the  result  of  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  ulceration  and  hseniorrhage.  The  sionis 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  fui-ther  referred  to  under 
JJiseases  of  Eegions.  (See  Lijj,  Tongue,  etc.) 
3.  Columnar -CELLED   carclnojiata,  cylln-drical 

CAJICINOMATA     Or    ADENOID    CANCERS    consist     of  cells 

derived  from  columnar  or  cylindrical  epithebum,  and  are 
less  common  and  usually  of  slower  gi-owth  than  the 
former  varieties.  They  begin  as  papillaiy  outgrowths 
trom  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  mucous 
glands,  and  are  most  common  in  the  rectum,  thouWi 
they  may  affect  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  the  uterus,  &c. 

Striu:hire.—Th.ej  consist  of  tubes  lined  with  coluninar 
epithelium,  and  bound  together  by  a  delicate  connective- 
tissue  stroma  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  small  round 
cells.  The  epithelial  cells  retain  more  or  less  their  shape 
and  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the 
alveoh,  generally  leaving  a  central  space.  In  the  more 
rapidly  growing  tumours,  however,  the  alveoli  become 
completely  filled  with  the  cells.  There  are  no  cell-nests  as 
m  squamous-celled  carcinoma.  Like  other  carcinomata 
they  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  may  affect  tht' 
lymiAatic  glands,  and  later  become  disseminated  in  in- 
ternal organs,  especially  the  liver.  Death,  however, 
usually  occurs  from  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  haemor- 
rhage from  1:he  ulcerating  surface,  or  exhaustion,  rather 
than  from  dissemination.  Their  appearance,  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  further  described  under 
Diseases  af  lite  luelmn. 

The  TREATMENT  OE  CAliCTNO.MA   GENEKALLY  may  bo 

divided  into  the  palliatiA'o  and  the  radical.  The  pitJIidiire 
is  resorted  to  when  from  some  cause  a  cancer  cannot  lie 
removed  by  operation,  and  consists  brieflv  in  soothing  pain 
by  opium,  neutralizing  the  offensive  smell  when  ulceration 
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haa  occurred  by  antiseptics,  and  supporting  the  strength 
by  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants.    The  radical  treatment 
aims  at  removing  the  cancer  by  operation,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  not  return  or  manifest  itself  in  other  parts. 
If  removed  early,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  the  squamous- 
celled  carcinoma  not  doing  so,  and  in  some  forms  of  the 
columnar    and    si^heroidal-celled    the    same  fortunate 
result  has  occasionally  occurred.    As  a  rule,_  however, 
the  issue  is  not  so  favoui-able,  and  after  an  immiinity, 
varying  in  duration  according  to  the  variety,  situation, 
and  size  of  the  tumour,  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed, 
and  the  implication  or  non-implication  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  disease  returns  in  the  scar,  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  in  internal  organs.    But  though  the  patient 
may  not  be  ciu-ed  by  an  operation,  he  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  local  trouble,  and  die  -with 
less  distress  from  the  implication  of  internal  organs. 
Should  removal  be  determined  on,  it  is  best  done  by  the 
knife ;  but  in  certain  parts  the  scissors  or  ecraseur  may 
be  more  applicable.    At  times  caustics  may  be  employed. 
Eecently  it  has  been  urged  that  electrolysis  is  capable  of 
so  acting  on  the  cancer  cells  as  to  prevent  fui'ther  growth 
and  produce  shrinking  ;  but  there  is  at  present  no  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  it  has  any  such  action.  The  various 
methods  of  removing  carcinomata  will  be  described  more 
in  detail  under  Diseases  of  Eegions. 


CYSTS. 

A  cyst  is  a  closed  sac  containing  fluid  or  pultaceous 
matter.    Cysts  may  be  divided  into  : — 

I.  Cytils  formed  by  distension  of  natura/lt/  existing  cavities 
or  spaces. 

II.  Cysts  of  new  formation, 

III.  Cysts  of  congenital  origin. 

I.  Cysts  formed  by  distension  of  naturally  existing  cavities 

or  spaces. 

These  are  subdivided  into  : — -A.  Exudation  cysts ;  B. 
Eotentioii  cysts ;  and  0.  Extravasation  cysts. 

A.  Exudation  cysts  are  formed  by  exudation  or  by 
excessive  secretion  into  cavities  which  have  no  excretory 
duct.    Under  this  head  are  included  Bui'ste,  Ganglia, 
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Cystic  bronchoceles,  and  Cysts  in  the  ovaiy  due  to  the 
dilatation  of  Graafian  follicles.  They  will  be  further 
referred  to  under  Diseases  of  Bui-sas,  Ganglia,  &c. 

B.  Retention  cysts  are  formed  by  the  retention  of 
the  normal  secretion  and  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the 
ducts  or  acini  of  the  affected  gland.  They  are  lined 
■with  ei)ithelium  ;  their  walls  become  tliickened  by  fibroid 
changes ;  and  the  natural  secretion  is  altered  by  inspissa- 
tion  or  by  exudation  from  the  cyst-wall.  Three  forms 
are  described — 1,  atheromatous  or  sebaceous  cysts  due  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  ;  2,  mucous  cysts 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  mucous  glands;  and  3,  cysts 
produced  by  the  distension  of  special  ducts,  as  the  salivary, 
lacteal,  hepatic,  and  renal  ducts,  and  tubules  of  the 
testicle. 

(1.)  AtlieroiiKifuus  or  sehdcioiis  cysts  occur  mostly  on  the 
scalp  or  face,  but  may  be  met  with  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  are  often  mirltiple.    They  do  not  "contain  hair- 
follicles,  papillie,  or  other  skin  elements,  thereby  dilYering 
from  the  dermoid  cysts  which  they  otherwise'resemble. 
Those  on  the  scalp  are  sometimes  "hereditary.    Siijus. — 
They  form  smooth  lens-shaped,  semi-fluctuating,  move- 
able swellings,  often  adherent  to  the  skin.    They  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  fatty  tumour  by  not  slipping  from 
under  the  finger  on  pressing  the  edge  of  the  swelling,  and 
from  an  abscess  by  the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation. 
A  small  black  pimctum,  the  obstructed  orifice  of  the 
sebaceous  follicle,  may,  moreover,  be  discovered  on  the 
surface.    Secondarij  changes. — 1.  They  may  become  in- 
flamed and  break  down  into  an  abscess.    2.  One  part  may 
give  way,  and  the  sebaceous  matter  exude,  become  har- 
dened, and  be  jiushed  up  from  below,  and  take  the  form 
of  a  horny  growth.    3.  Granulations  may  spring  up  from 
the  interior  of  the  cyst,  and  exude  as  a  fungating  mass 
resembling  an  epithelioma.    4.  They  maj-  degenerate  into 
an  epithelioma,  o.  Their  walls  may  undergo  calcification. 
Tri'dtincnt. — They  may  be  removed  by — (a)  Dissection. 
(Ij)  Splitting  them,  squeezing  out  the  sebaceous  matter, 
and  seizing  the  cyst-wall  with  forceps  and  pulling  it  out. 
( 'arc  should  bo  taken  not  to  leave  any  of  the  wall  behind, 
or  a  troublesome  sinus  will  remain.     (<•)  Dilating  the 
orifice  with  a  probe,  and  sfjueezing  OTit  the  contents. 
They  arc  niit,  however,  torciill  when  emptied  in  this  way, 
unless  the  cyst-wall  is  also  squeezed  out  or  sufiicient  in- 
flammation is  set  vip  to  destroy  it. 
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(2.)  JIucoiis  cijsts  are  formed  by  the  dilatation  of 
mucous  glands.  They  occur  iu  the  lips,  mouth,  labia,  and 
other  situations  where  mucous  glands  exist.  In  the  mouth 
they  constitute  one  form  of  raiiiila.  The  so-called  dropsy 
of  the  antrum  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  the  dila- 
tation of  one  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  that  cavit}',  and  the  cysts  met  •with  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina  to  a  dilatation  of  Bartholin's 
glands.  The  walls  of  mucous  cysts  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  sebaceous  variety  ;  the  contents  are  viscid,  and 
mucoid  in  character,  and  cholesterine  is  at  times  present. 
Treatment. — Excision  of  a  piece  of  the  wall,  and  touching 
the  interior  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  caustic  will 
generally  cure  them;  if  not  the  cj'stmust  be  dissected  out. 

(3.)  Cysts  formed  hy  the  dilatation  of  special  duds. — 
As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  dilatation  of 
Wharton's  duct  {ranula),  of  a  lacteal  duct  [f/aladoceh'), 
and  of  a  tubule  of  the  testicle  (encysted  hydrocele).  Eor  a 
fui'ther  account,  see  Diseases  of  Begions. 

C.  Extravasation  cysts  are  formed  by  extravasation 
of  blood  into  closed  cavities,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  testicle  (hcemutocele),  &c. 


11.  Cysts  of  Xew  Forjiialiun. 

These  are  divided  into — A.  Serous  cysts ;  B.  Blood- 
cysts  ;  0.  Proliferous  compound  cysts ;  and  D.  Parasitic 
cysts. 

_  A.  Serous  or  simple  cysts  are  thin-walled  cysts, 
lined  with  a  single  layer  of  endothelium,  and  containing 
a  sticky  serous  11  uid.  They  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  consequent  upon  irritation, 
pressure,  &c.,  in  the  lymj^hatic  spaces  of  the  connective 
tissue,  these  spaces  subsequently  becoming  fused  into  a 
single  cavity.  Their  walls  consist  of  fibrous  tissue 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  surrounding  connec- 
tive tissue  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid.  As  examples  of 
serous  cysts  may  be  mentioned  :— adventitious  bursas 
developed  over  prominences  of  bone,  some  forms  of  gan- 
glion, and  simple  cysts  in  the  breast,  neck,  &c.  By  some 
pathologists,  however,  the  serous  cysts  found  in  the  neck 
are  regarded  as  congenital  formations.  Those  in  the 
median  line  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  enlargement 
of  pre-existing  bursto,  r.ij.,  those  about  the  hyoid  bone. 
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_  -B.  liLOOD-CYSTS  OK  ii^MATOMATA  may  be  subdivided 
'^^'^^'^  blood-cj'sts,  wliicb  are  most  commonlv  met 
with  m  the  Beck,  and  consist  of  thin-waUed  cysts  contain- 
ing pui-e  blood.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  doubtful,  but 
they  aijpear  to  have  some  connection  -with  the  veins, 
smce  if  tapped  they  often  bleed  very  freely.  2.  Cysts^ 
formed  by  condensation  of  the  tissues  around  a  mass  of 
extravasated  blood.  In  such  the  blood  may  become 
absorbed  or  organized  ;  or  it  may  break  down  and  disin- 
tegrate, or  deposit  fibrin  upon  the  wall  of  the  cyst ;  or 
suppm-ation  may  occur  and  an  abscess  ensue."  They 
are  common  in  the  scalp  (a'p/ia/Imunatoma),  and  on  the 
ear  {hoimatuma  unris)  but  may  occm-  in  any  situation  after 
injury. 

The  extravasation  of  blood  into  serous  cavities  and  into 
solid  tumours  is  also  by  some  included  under  Hfematoma  ; 
but  such  a  classification  is  misleading  (see  Ilamaiocelc, 
Sai'coma). 

C.  PROLirEROus  coiiPOUKD  CYSTS  are  cysts  containing 
growths.  They  are  most  common  in  the  breast  and 
ovary,  and  will  be  foimd  more  fully  described  under 
Diseases  of  the  Breast.  These  cvsts  are  developed  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  solid  tumours,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  cystic  degeneration,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  is  very  common  in  some  forms 
of  tumour.  In  the  one  case,  the  cysts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  primary,  contain  growths  springing  from 
their  walls  or  projecting  into  them  from  the  growth 
around.  In  the  other  case,  the  cysts  are  secondary,  and 
are  produced  by  the  degeneration  and  softening  of  the 
tumour-elements,  or  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  tumour. 

D.  Pakasitic  cysts  arc  such  as  are  formed  in  the 
tissues  around  a  parasite.  As  an  example  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Jli/ildfid  ci/tit,  for  an  account  of  which,  as  of 
other  parasitic  cysts,  the  student  is  referred  to  a  Avork  ou 
Medicine. 

III.    (yl/sl-'i  d/'  ('oii(/ciii/((/  <>r/(/ili. 

C0XGEN1Tj\X  cvsj-.s  may  bo  foniicd  in  various  ways: — 
1.  By  the  inclusion  of  a  portit)n  of  ejiiblast  within  the 
mosoblast  {dcnnaid  rijsts).  2.  By  the  di.ston.sion  in  after  life 
of  some  fa'tal  structure  which  has  not  become  obliterated 
in  the  couj-sc  of  lumnal  dcvelo])iiient,  for  example  encysted 
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hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  developed  in  an  unobh- 
terated  portion  of  the  funicular  process  of  the  tunica 
Yao-inalis,  and  certain  broad  ligament  cysts  developed 
from  the  parovarium.  (See  Testicle,  cfcc.)  3.  By  the  in- 
clusion of  a  blighted  oviun  in  a  part  of  the  embryo,  buch 
at  least  is  the  origin  ascribed  to  certain  cysts  containing 
pieces  of  bone,  cartilage,  teeth,  &c.,  occasionally  found  m 
connection  with  the  ovary  and  testicle. 

Another  form  of  congenital  cyst,  known  as  the  cystic 
//?/f/TOm«,  is  not  uncommon.  It  consists  of  dilated  lym- 
phatic spaces  with  a  varying  amount  of  fibrous,  fatty  and 
ntevoid  tissue  around,  being  almost  solid  or  quite  cystic 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  solid  elements.  Ilygro- 
mata  occur  in  the  neck,  axilla,  scrotum,  &c.  Their  origin 
has  not  at  present  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Of  the  congenital  cysts,  the  Dermoid  only  are  described 
here. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  cysts  in  the  walls  of  which  are 
foimd  all  the  structures  constituting  the  true  skin  and  its 
appendages,  such  as  hair,  haii--follicles,  sebaceous  glands, 
&c.    The  contents,  which  resemble  sebaceous  matter,  con- 
sist of  the  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  cyst-wall,  and  of 
epithelial  debris,  and  frequently  of  hair.    They  are  often 
quite  rmconnected  with  the  skin,  and  their  origin  is 
attributed  to  the  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  epiblast  m 
the  mesoblast,  an  explanation  which  in  the  region  of  the 
neck  and  face  is  probably  correct,  as  these  cysts  are 
usually  formed  about  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  m 
other  of  the  situations  at  which  in  the  embryo  a  cleft  or 
fissure  exists  between  the  ]n-ocesses  from  which  the  face 
and  neck  are  developed.    In  some  dermoid  cysts  of  the 
ovary  teeth  also  are  occasionally  found.  The  origin  of  these, 
as  of  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  testicle,  are  not  so  obvious. 
,i5',Vy,(,g._The   dermoid  cyst  so  common  near  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit  forms  a  smooth,  tense,  globular  tumour, 
generally  freely  moveable  on  the  parts  beneath.    It  is 
always  congenital,  gi-ows  slowly,  and  though  generally 
small  may  attain  a  considerable  size.    Treaiiiicnt. — The 
cyst  should  be  dissected  out  by  an  incision  through  and 
])arallel  to  the  eye-brow,  in  order  that  the  scar  may  be  as 
much  as  possible  hidden.    At  times  these  cysts  send  pro- 
cesses beneath  the  eyelid,  or  into  the  orbit,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  perforate  the  bone  and  extend  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull.    Care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in 
their  removal. 

U  2 
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SECTION  II. 

GeNEEAL  TATnOLOGY  OF  I>-JUH]ES. 
WOUXDS. 

WoryDS  are  divided  into  t-^'o  ga-eat  classes,  tlie  r/^x  i;,  and 
the  siihiidancous. 

OpejS-  -wounds.— a  wound  has  been  defined  as  "a 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  suddenly 
made  by  anything  that  cuts  or  tears,  -n-ith  "division  of 
the  skin."  Here  oiu'  attention  will  be  confined  to  the 
general  pathology  and  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  soft 
tissues.  Wounds  of  special  tissues,  as  bone,  muscle,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  &c.,  will  be  further  referred  to  under 
those  heads. 

The  PKOCESS  OF  eepair  in  open  wounds  of  the  soft 
tissues  differs  according  as  the  wound  is  incised,  lacerated, 
contused,  or  punctured,  and  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not. 
kept  aseptic,  properly  drained,  and  protected  from  infec- 
tive processes.  The  healing  process  will,  moreover,  be 
influenced  by  the  patient's  state  of  health  previous  to  the 
wound,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  is 
subsequentlj'  placed.  Let  us  first  take  a  gcm  nd  vine  of 
the  prucctis  of  rcimir  as  it  occurs  in  a  simple  incised 
wound  in  a  healthy  subject.  Immediately  the  wound  is 
inflicted  there  will  be  free  hfcmorrhage  varying  in  amount 
according  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  probably  a 
spouting  of  blood  in  jets  from  a  few  larger  arteries,  "and 
a  more  or  less  general  oozing  from  the  smaller  vessels 
and  capillaries.  The  lircmorrhage  from  the  larger  arteries 
having  been  arrested,  and  that  from  the  smaller  having 
ceased  spontaneou.sly,  the  wound,  if  accurately  closed, 
and  kept  aseptic  and  at  rest  with  its  surfaces  in  contact, 
will  unite  without  suppuration  by  a  process  of  sirujilt  ar 
ad/icfiive  ihJhimvKiUvii .  Thus,  the  edges  of  the  wound  for 
the  first  day  or  two  may  present  a  very  faint  blush  of  red- 
ness extending  for  a  few  line.s  to  ])erhaps  in  a  large  wound 
half  an  inch  or  so  beyond  tlie  incision  ;  whilst  they  may 
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he  slightly  swelled,  a  little  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender 
on  pressure,  but  quite  devoid  of  pain.    The  redness,  swel- 
ling and  heat,  however,  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  or  indeed  may  be  said  in  some  instances  not 
to  occur.    If  an  attempt  were  now  made  to  draw  the 
edges  apart  they  would  be  found  adherent  to  each  other, 
and  a  few  days  later  firmly  united.    All  ti'ace  of  redness 
and  swelling  about  the  edges  will  by  this  time  have  dis- 
appeared, a  red  streak  only  remaining  to  mark  the  line  of 
the  wound.    This  streak  grows  paler  and  paler,  till  ulti- 
mately a  thin  white  line,  which  in  course  of  time  may 
become  hardly  perceptible,  alone  indicates  the  site  of  the 
injury.    The  above-mentioned  process,  which  should  be 
attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  is 
known  as  healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  is  the  one 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  always  aimed  at  by 
the  surgeon  in  the  ti-eatment  of  wounds.    Should,  how- 
ever, the  wound  not  admit  of  its  surfaces  being  placed 
wholly  in  contact,  or  should  it  be  improperly  drained  and 
not  kept  aseptic,  the  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  edges,  instead  of  subsiding  and  disappearing  in  a 
few  days,  will  increase  and  extend  for  some  distance 
around  ;  the  parts  then  become  tense,  there  maybe  throb- 
bing pain,  union  fails,  and  suppuration  is  set  up.    In  the 
meantime  the  patient  may  have  a  chill  or  even  a  distinct 
rigor;  the  temperature  rises;  the  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequenc_y ;  the  tongue  becomes  coated,  the  skin  hot  and 
dr}',  the  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  bowels  i 
confined  ;  he  complains  of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite,, 
and  there  may  be  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep  and  per-~ 
haps  slight  delirium  (septic  truumntic  fever).    If  now  a 
free  exit  is  established  for  the  pus,  and  further  septic 
changes  are  prevented,  the   constitutional  distiu-bance 
subsides,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  covered 
with  granulations.     The  granulations  gradually  fill  up 
the  wound,  and  when  the  level  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
nionibraiie  is  reached,  opitheliuQi  slowly  spreads  from  the 
edges  of  the  wound  over  the  granulations  till  they  are 
completely  covered  in.    A  red  scar  is  thus  left  at  the  seat 
of  the  former  wound,  and  though  this  in  the  pi'ocess  of 
time  asiiunos  a  white  colour,  and  becomes  snraller  from 
the  contra'ition  of  the  fibrous  tissue  into  which  the  granu- 
lations are  at  length  coiivortoil,  it  is  of  a  pennauent 
character.     The  above  method  of  repair  is  Icnowu  as 
healing  by  the  second  intoifion,  or  by  graiuiliitioii, 
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In  wouuds  -n-liere  tliorc  is  lof^s  of  suT)stanco  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  skin  cannot  be  brought  into  contact,  healing 
by  the  second  intention  is  the  normal  method  of  union. 
The  surface  after  the  heemorrhage  has  been  stopped  be- 
comes glazed  over,  and  a  reddish  serum  slowly  escapes : 
granulations  appear,  first  hero  and  there,  and  finally  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  which  is  then  gradually 
filled  up  as  described  above.  In  lacerated  wounds  the  same 
process  occurs,  the  dead  portions  of  the  lacerated  tissues, 
however,  being  first  thrown  off  in  the  foi-m  of  sloughs. 
In  flap  wounds  where  adhesion  by  the  first  intention  has 
failed,  after  the  surfaces  of  the  flaps  have  become  covered 
bj'  granulations  the  two  layers  of  granulations  in  contact 
may  unite,  a  mode  of  healing  known  as  serornktrt/  adhf- 
shni  or  union  by  the  third  iidention.  Yet  again,  when  a 
wound  has  been  sealed  by  blood  or  discharges,  it  may 
unite  either  by  adhesive  inflammation  or  by  granulation, 
the  process  being  hidden  by  the  scab  of  hardened  blood 
and  discharges,  on  the  separation  of  which  the  wound  is 
found  soundlj'  healed.  It  is  the  common  method  of 
healing  among  animals,  and  is  known  as  healiiifj  under  <i 
sml),  or  as  it  was  humorously  described  by  Sir  James 
Paget  in  his  lectures  on  Surgery,  as  union  by  no  inten- 
tion at  all. 

Thus  a  wound  may  heal,  1,  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
or  by  the  first  intention;  2,  by  granulation,  or  by  the 
second  intention ;  3,  by  secondary  adhesion,  imion  of 
granulations,  or  by  the  third  intention ;  and  4,  under  a 
scab.  These  methods  of  healing  may  now  be  studied 
more  in  detail. 

1.  HmlliKj  the  frst  iideiiiiou,  or  htj  adhci^ire  i/iflnin- 
mation. — Chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  tiss\ies  by  the  instrument  making  the  wound,  and 
to  a  less  extent  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  cold  air 
and  it  may  be  of  the  irritation  of  strong  chemical  anti- 
septics, a  simple  traumatic  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the 
layer  of  tissue  boimdingthe  incision  (I'ig.  19  and  Fig.  20). 
As  a  consequence,  stasis  and  coagidation  of  the  blood  is 
induced  in  the  divided  S7naller  vessels  aud  ca]iillarics,  and 
tlms  the  htemorrliage  from  them  sjiontaneously  ceases 
(Fig.  20a).  Imracdiatcily  around  there  is  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  witli  retarded  flow,  and  escape  of  leucocytes  and 
liquor  sanguinis.  These  infiltrate  the  tissues  adjacent  to 
the  incision  and  ])ass  through  tin-  cut  lymiih-s]>accs  on  lo 
the  I'aw  surface  oT  tlie  wound.    Tlicre  coagulation  oceui's. 
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the  fibrin  and  the  entangled  corpuscles  forming  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound, 
whilst  the  serum,  at  first  red  from  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles  but  subsequently  becoming  colourless,  drains 


Y\{\.  19. — Diagram  representing  a  siiuple  incised  wound, 
immediately  after  the  incision  has  been  made. 


gradually  away.  It  is  this  coagulable  lymph  which  causes 
the  surfaces  of  the  wound  after  the  first  few  hours  to  adhere, 
or  to  become  glazed  if  the  wound  is  kept  open  for  some 
time  before  the  edges  are  approximated  as  was  formerly  a 


Fig.  20. — Diagram  representing  an  incised  wound  a  few  hours 
after  the  incision,  a.  Area  of  thrombosis — leucocytes  making 
their  way  to  the  cut  surface  ;  d.  Area  of  dilated  capillaries — 
leucocytes  escaping  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  c.  Nornril 
tissues. 

not  uncommon  practice.  A  little  further  from  the  line  of 
incision  there  is  the  usual  inflammatory  phenomenon  of 
dilated  vessels  with  accelerated  flow  (Fig.  20b),  thu8_  ac- 
counting for  the  faint  blush  of  redness  and  the  slight 
swelling  about  the  edges  of  thn  wound.    The  congulablo 
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l.vmph  uniting  the  sui-faces  of  tlio  wound,  togethor  with 
the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to  the  incision,  next 
b3come  softened  and  finally  replaced  by  the  infiltratia- 
leucocytes  and  proliferating  cells  on  the  surface  of  the 


Fig.  21.— Diagram  of  an  incised  wound  .a  day  or  two  after  the 
incision.    Tlie  sides  of  tlie  wound  united  by  small  round  colls. 


wound  which  now  form  a  layer  of  small  round  cells 
welding  as  it  were  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  tooether 
(Fig.  21).  The  inflammation,  like  all  inflammations  of 
traumatic  origin,  tends  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  cause  is 


Fici.  22.— Diagram  of  an  incised  wound,  a  few  days  after  the 
incision.  Loops  of  capillaries  growing  out  from  the  old  c.ipillarios 
and  making  their  way  .amongst  the  small  round  cells  unitim:  the 
cut  surfaces.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  a  loop  has  united 
with  one  from  the  oiiposite  side. 


removed.  Thus  in  a  day  or  two  it  subsides,  and  if  a  sec- 
tion of  the  parts  were  now  made,  the  uniting  layer  of 
small  round  cells  could  bo  seen  permeated  b\-  delicate 
now  capillaries  stretching  across  from  one  side  of  the 
wound  to  tlie  otlioi'(rig.  '22).  Thev  an-  -oncrallv  b(>Hoved 
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to  be  produced  by  loops  growing  out  from  the  old 
capillaries,  and  uniting  with  others  similarlj^  produced, 
and  growing  out  from  the  capillaries  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  vascularization  of  the  uniting  layer  of  cells  accounts 
for  the  redness  of  the  cicatricial  line,  and  for  the  slight 
hremorrhage  which  now  occurs  if  the  edges  of  the  wound 
be  drawn  forcibly  apart.  As  the  capillarj^  circulation  is 
established  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  pale  from  the 
collateral  vessels  being  now  no  longer  overcharged.  The 
granulation-tissue  thus  formed  is  at  length  developed 
into  hbrous  tissue,  which,  like  all  new  fibrous  tissue, 
contracts,  obliterating  many  of  the  newly-formed  vessels. 
Hence  the  gradual  paling  of  the  cicatrix  which  now 
becomes  practicallj'  non-vascular. 

Healing  by  the  first  intention  may  be  pxexentedjjj — 
1.  Much  contusion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  with  con- 
sequeuFTleath  of  the  tissues  bounding  the  incision ;  2. 
The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound;  3.  A  greatly 
lowered  vitality  of  the  tissues,  as  from  broken  health, 
aEuse  of  alcohol,  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  bruising  of 
the  parts,  rough  sponging,  or  use  of  too  strong  anti- 
septics; 4.  The  parts  not  being  kept  at  rest,  with  the 
surfaces  of  the  wound  in  accurate  apposition;  5.  Inefficient 
drainage  whereby  the  serum  squeezed  out  from  the 
coagulating  material  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  wound 
and  cause  tension;  G.  IJeglect  of  antiseptic  precautions 
and  consequent  decomposition  oF  the  serum  or  the  infec- 
tion of  the  wound  by  some  of  the  specific  micro-organisms. 
Under  any  of  the  above  circumstances  the  inflammation 
may  be  kept  rip,  the  pyogenic  micrococci  may  gain  a 
footing,  further  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  prolifera- 
tion of  tissue  elements  take  place,  the  small- cell- exuda- 
tion uniting  the  wound  breaks  down  into  j^ns,  the  flaps 
separate,  and  suppuration  is  established.  Supposing  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation  to  be  now  removed,  healing  by 
the  second  intention  will  ensue. 

2.  Ilealing  hy  the  second  intention. — New  vessels  grow 
out  among  the  layers  of  small  round  cells  forming  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  wound,  and  granulation-tissue  is 
thus  formed  (Fig.  2.'3).  The  growth  of  granulations, 
otlier  things  being  equal,  exceeds  the  breaking  down  of 
the  su]jorticial  layers  of  cells  into  pus,  and  the  wound  is 
gradually  Idled  up.  Epithelium  derived  from  tho  old 
epithelium  at  tho  edges  of  tho  wound  gradually  spreads 
over  the  sm'Face  of  the  granulati(ms  ;  but  new  sweat  and 
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sebaceous  glands,  hair-follicles,  papillte  and  lymphatics, 
are  not  formed.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  red  from  the 
abundance  of  the  capillaries  in  the  granulation-tissue, 
becomes  pale  as  these  are  obliterated  by  the  contraction 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  into  which  the  granulation-tissue  is 
converted,  and  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fibrous  contraction,  it  becomes  smaller,  a 
permanent  scar  -will  remain. 

In  wounds  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  in  which 
healing  by  the  second  intention  is  the  normal  process,  a 
traiunatic  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  tissues  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  the 


Frci.  23. — Diagram  of  a  granulating  wound. 

conditions  for  healing  being  otherwise  favourable,  a 
coagulable  material,  as  described  above,  is  formed  over 
the  surface,  and  the  serum  drains  away.  Loojjs  of  new 
ca]nllaries,  derived  from  the  old,  spring  up  amongst  the 
cells  replacing  the  coagulable  exudation  and  softened 
adjacent  tissues,  and  the  wound  heals  and  cicatrizes  as 
has  just  been  described.  "^Tierc  there  is  much  laceration 
or  contusion  of  the  surface  of  the  wound,  the  dead  tissues 
are  cast  off  by  ulceration  in  the  way  menlioned  under 
gangrene. 

3.  J/riih'iifj  III/  till-  fJiinJ  iitfoifio!). — When  the  two  layers 
of  granulations  covering  the  flaps  of  the  wound  are])laced 
and  kept  in  contact,  the  capillaries  in  the  one  layer  meet 
with  those  in  the  other,  and  so  establish  a  vascular  con- 
nection Ijetwcen  the  two  flaps,  and  the  healing  of  the 
wound  then  jiroceeds  in  the  M'ay  described  under  nninn 
by  the  first  intcntidn. 

■I.  Ilrdliinj  inidcr  a  ■■iaih. — The  minute  changes  of  liealinp 
under  a  Fcib  r('f|uire  ud  s]ic('ial  descri])(ion. 
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Tre-vtmext  ot'  AVOWDS.-The  general  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads:-  ,  ^"-^Vlf  foiXn 
rhao-e-  2,  Cleansing  of  the  wound  and  removal  of  ioieign 

bodies';  3,  Drainag^e  ;  'i.  Clo-^S' l^^^^^^^^'VTof  3Sf 
it  subsequently  at  absolute  rest;  o.  Prevention  of  ]n  tie- 
faction,  fermentation,  and  mtective  processes ,  and  b, 
Constitutional  treatment.         _  .,.,f^i,,  nf 

1.  Tlif  arrest  of  JuvmorrJmfie  is  considered  sepaiateiy  at 

^'^r  The  cJeansin'i  of  the  vonnd  and  removal  af  foreiejr, 
Indies  should  be  done  with  all  gentleness  so  as  not  to 
bruise  more  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  tho  tissues,  the 
vitality  of  which  is  already  lowerec  by  the  incision 
through  them.  Thus  the  wound  should  not  be  sponged 
or  rubbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  Imt  a  stream 
of  pure  water,  if  preferred  containing  some  mild  anti- 
septic, allowed  to  run  through  it  to  wash  away  any  dirt, 
blood-clot,  or  other  foreign  substance.  If  the  wound  is 
deep  or  irregular,  it  should  be  irrigated,  taking  care  when 
the  skin- wound  is  small  not  to  cause  any  forcibie  dis- 
tension for  fear  of  driving  the  fluid  into  the  interstices  of 
the  tissues  where  it  may  act  as  an  irritant  and  set  up  in- 
flammation. Foreign  bodies,  as  glass,  splinters  bullets, 
etc.,  if  lodged  in  the  wound,  should  be  picked  out  by 
forceps  or  other  suitable  instrument. 

3.  Drainage.— \Nhere  a  wound  is  quite  superhcial,  and 
in  some  situations  where  the  parts  are  very  vascular,  as 
about  the  face,  and  for  moderate- sized  wounds  m  which 
the  surfaces  can  be  kept  in  contact  by  pressiu-e,  drainage 
is  not  necessary.    Such  wounds  may  be  completely  closed 
if  clean  cut  and  moderately  small,  or  a  stitch  maYu  ! 
omitted  at  one  end  ;  or  a  loop  of  pewter  wu'e  inserted  but 
only  deep  enough  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  skm  apart  at 
that  place.    If,  however,  the  wound  is  large  or  irregular 
or  lacerated,  and  the  surfaces  cannot  be  kept  m  contact, 
efficient  drainage  of  the  wound  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   Its  object  is  to  promote  the  free  escape  of  the 
serum,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  squeezed  out  durmg 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  the  coagulable  exudation 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  divided  tissues  as  the 
result  of  the  traumatic  inflammation.    If  this  serum  is 
allowed  to  collect  in  tho  deeper  parts  and  irregularities  of 
the  wound,  it  not  only  mechanically  separates  the  sur- 
faces and  givos  rise  to  tension,  a  cause  m  itself  of  tho 
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continuance  of  inflammation  and  hence  of  the  non-healing 
ot  the  wound,  but  is  also  liable  to  undergo  decompo«tion 
and  putrefaction,  and  forms  a  suitable  nidus  for  the 
growth  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms.    Now  the  coa-ul- 
able  exudation,  being  living  tissue,  resists  the  a4nts 
which  determine  putrefaction.    Not  so  the  serurar  In 
tins  we  have  a  fluid  containing  dead  animal  matter,  and 
as  the  other  conditions  favourable  for  decomposition  are 
also  present,  viz.,  a  temperature  of  about  100"   and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  and  oxvgen,  the  addition  of  a 
ferment  only  is  required  to  set  it  up.    If  decomposition 
or  fermentation  then  is  suffered  to  take  place  throuo-h  not 
keeping  the  wound  aseptic,  or  the  pyogenic  micrococci 
are  allowed  to  enter,  the  freshly  divided  tissues  not  as 
yet  sealed  by  traumatic  inflammation,  allow  the  products 
ot  decomposition  or  of  the  micrococci  to  soak  into  the 
tissues  around,  setting  up  locally  a  septic  or  spreadino- 
inflammation,  whereby  the  coagulable  exudation,  tem- 
porarily holding  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  apposition 
IS  destroyed,  and  healing  by  the  first  intention  is  further 
prevented.    In  the  meantime  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion may  pass  into  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  the  consti- 
tutional state  known  as  septic  traumatic  fever,  or  if  the 
dose  of  the  poison  is  large,  to  saprajmia  or  septic  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  wound 
has  been  closed,  so  that  the  decomposimj  serum  is  pent  up 
under  some  degree  of  tension.    If  therefore  the  wound  is 
very  large,  and  deep  or  lacerated  or  irregular,  a  draina^re 
tube  or  tubes  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  brought  out  at 
the  most  dependent  part,  the  incisions,  if  the" wound  is 
made  in  an  operation,  being  so  planned  as  to  allow  as 
much  as_  possible  of  a  dependent  drain.     For  smaller 
wounds  it  may  be  sufficient  to  place  in  them  a  leash  of 
horse-hair  or  of  catgut,  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue, 
or  a  strand  or  two  of  pewter  M-ire.     The  drain-tube  if 
kept  in  too  long  will  act  as  a  foreign  body,  set  up  inflam- 
mation, and  give  rise  to  a  suppiirating  sinus  along  its 
track.    It  should  therefore  bo  witlidrawn  as  soon  as  the 
serum  ceases  to  be  squeezed  out  from  the  coagulating 
material— /.c,  fnnn  twenty-four  to  fortv-eight  lu.urs, 
according  to  tlio  .size  of  the  wound.    In  large  and  deep 
wounds  it  is  better  not  to  remove  tlic  tube  all  at  once,  as 
the  superficial  part  of  the  wound  may  tlicn  heal,  and  the 
discharge  or  pus  collect  in  the  dooper"])art;  but  to  .shorten 
it  gradually,  allowing  the  wound  to  soundlv  hoal  as  it  is 
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witlidra-WTi.  The  drain-tube  should  consist  of  red-rubber 
tubing,  varying  in  calibre  according  to  the  size  of  the 
wound.  It  should  have  lateral  holes  cut  in  it  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  discharge,  and  shoiild  be  made 
thoroughly  aseptic  by  being  kept  in  some  antiseptic  fluid. 
It  had  better  be  passed  through  the  first  layer  of  dressing, 
and  its  mouth  surrounded  by  some  absorbent  material  to 
take  up  the  discharges.  Where  the  wound  is  deep,  the 
tube  should  be  secured  by  an  antiseptic  thread,  lest  it  sli]D 
in,  and  becoming  lost  iu  the  depths  of  the  wound,  sub- 
sequently act  as  a  foreign  body.  Tubes  of  decalcified 
bone  have  been  used  in  the  hope  that  they  would  become 
absorbed,  and  so  prevent  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the 
dressings ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired 


effect.  Eecently  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in  against 
the  use  of  drains  of  all  kinds.  Where  they  are  dispensed 
with  the  skin  wound  is  not  as  a  rule  tightly  closed,  and 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  are  maintained  in  close 
apposition  by  means  of  buried  or  deep  sutures  and  the 
application  of  firm  pressr;re  over  a  thick  layer  of  ab- 
sorbent and  antiseptic  dressing. 

4.  C'/osiiri'  (if  t/ic  u-oiiiid. — The  surfaces  should  be  placed 
in  contact,  and  the  edges  accurately  united  by  suture, 
strapping,  or  a  bandage.  AVhere  the  wound  involves 
different  layers  of  tissue,  muscle  and  fascia  should  be 
united,  each  to  each,  by  aseptic  sutures.  In  uniting  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  care  should  bo  taken  to  see  that  the 
skin  is  neither  inverted  nor  everted,  and  that  the  sutures, 
whatever  form  is  used,  are  only  tied  sufficiently  tight  to 
keep  the  edges  in  apposition.  All  tension  should  be 
avoided,  as  this  in  itself  is  a  fertile  cause  of  inflammation. 
The  sutures  may  consist  of  silver- wire,  silk,  catgut, 
silkworm -gilt,  or  horse-hair.      All   kinds   have  their 
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advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  are  variouslj'  required 
in  diiferent  cases.  Thus,  .silver-wire  is  luiirritating  and 
perfectly  non-absorbent,  but  causes  pain  on  removal,  and, 
as  it  is  quite  unyielding,  is  apt,  from  the  swelUng  of  the 
parts,  to  cause  tension  and  inflammation  if  left  in  too 
long.  Catgut  is  useful  in  that  its  deeper  parts  become 
absorbed,  and  therefore  does  not  requir-e  removal.  For 
tliis  reason  it  is  often  inapplicable,  as  it  gives  way  too  soon. 
Catgut  when  chromicized  resists  absoi'ption  for  manj' 
days,  and  forms  an  admirable  sutui'e.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  ensure  it  being  aseptic  and  is  therefore 
abandoned  comi^letely  by  many  surgeons.  Horse-hair  is 
non-absorbent,  and  is  also  non-absorbable ;  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  slightly  yielding  as  well  as 
sufficiently  supporting.  It  is  very 
useful  when  a  delicate  sutui-e  is 
required,  as  in  woimds  about  the 
face.  Silk  forms  a  strong  sutuie, 
but  possesses  the  disadvantage  of 
being  absorbent  and  thus  of  becom- 
ing satui-ated  with  the  discharges, 
,-,  .  ,  so  that,  if  decomposition  takes 
1,  ,  , ,  place,  it  will  act  as  an  irritant. 

inirther,  unless  tied  tightly,  m 
which  case  it  is  apt  to  produce 
tension,  it  yields  too  much.  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, fine  silk  or  china  twist  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
favourite  sutm-e.  iSutui-es  maj-  be  made  aseptic  by 
boiling  or  by  soaking  for  twenty-four  hoiu-s  in  1  in  oOU 
perchloride  of  mercury  solution.  They  should  then  be 
kept  in  absolute  alcohol  .)  ]iarts  and  perchloride  of 
mercury  solution  (1  in  200)  2  jiarts. 

The  sutures  arc  introduced  by  various  forms  of  surgical 
needles,  cuiwed  and  straight,  bayonet-  spear-  and  probe- 
pointed  (Kg.  24),  the  needle  being  conveniently  ])asscd 
by  one  of  the  many  forms  of  needle-holder  (i'ig.  2r/. 
The  methods  of  applying  sutures  are  very  numerous. 
Tlie  two  (diicf  forms  of  .suture  used  in  ordinary  wounds 
are  the  iiitcrniiihtl,  the  suture  being  tied  or  twisted  at 
each  stitch  and  cut  off  short,  and  tlie  cDiiliiitiinis,  one 
suture  being  used  throughout  without  being  cut. 
Among  the  special  forms  may  be  mentioned  the  twist(>d, 
the  button,  the  quilled,  the  J>cuibert.  Ihe  Jobcrt,  and  the 
( 'zerii}%  which  are  referred  to  under  those  wounds  where 
tliej-  are  specially  indicated.    The  other  methods  of  closing 
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wounds,  as  by  styptic  colloid  and  collodion,  are  useful  m 
■wounds  abou't  the  face,  and  where  the  wound  is  small. 
Having  closed  the  wound,  the  parts  should  be  placed  as 
far  as  is  possible  at  absolute  rest,  and  supported  by  firui 
but  elastic  pressure  to  ensure  the  deeper  surfaces  being  m 
apposition. 

o.  Prerntfion  a/ jiiitrcfadidii,  feniiciitidioii,  and  in/niifc 
2m>ces.H'6  ucciirriiig  in  the  vco/o^f/.— Putreiaction  and  fer- 
mentation are  best  prevented  by  efficiently  draining  the 
wound,  or  by  keeping  the  sui'faces  in  contact  by  firm 
pressui-e,  as  there  is  then  no  material  present  _  in  the 
wound  wherein  decomposition  can  occui'.  Antiseptics, 
viz.,  agents  that  destroy  septic  and  infective  organisms, 
are  usually  adopted  as  an  extra  precaution,  and  are 
especially  necessary  where  thorough  drainage  or  efficient 
pressure,  as  in  some  forms  of  compound  fracture,  wounds 
of  joints,  etc.,  cannot  be  employed. 

But  we  have  to  guard,  not  only  against  the  decomposition 
of  the  discharges,  but  also  against  the  entrance  of  infec- 
tive micro-organisms,  conveyed  by  instruments,  sponges, 
the  surgeon's  or  nur.se's  hands,  or  by  the  air  when  an 
infectious  case  is  in  the  ward.    The  greatest  cleanliness 
therefore  is  necessary.    All  instruments  should  be  care- 
fully cleansed  after  use  before  they  are  put  away,  and 
before  being  used  again  they  should  be  sterilised  by 
boiling  them  in  water  or  a  1  per  cent,  salt  solution,  or  by 
passing  them  through  the  flame  of   a  spirit-lamp  or 
placing  them  in  the  steam  sterilizer.    Whilst  in  use  they 
should  be  placed  in  some  antiseptic  solution,  as  carbolic 
acid  (1  in  20)  or  lysol  (2  per  cent.).    Sponges  except  new 
ones  had  better  not  be  used  at  all,  but  Gamgee's  absorbent 
pads,  or  dabs  of  cotton-wool,  which  can  be  destroyed 
immediately  after  the   operation.     New  sponges  after 
cleansing  should  be  kept  in  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20).  The 
hands  of  the  surgeon  should  bo  scrupulously  clean,  and 
further  purified  by  dip])ing  them  into  carbolic  acid  (1  in 
40),  or  coiTOsivo  sublimate  (1  in  1,000).     Previous  to 
operating,  the  parts  should  be  shaved,  if  necessary,  and 
wa.shed  with  soap-and- water  for  some  distance  around 
whore  the  wound  is  to  be  made,  and  afterwards  with 
carbolic  acid  (1  in  20),  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  1,000), 
and  whore  greasy,  with  ether.     An  antisei)tic  dressing 
should  then  bo  applied  till  the  patient  is  on  the  operating 
tabic.  Before  the  dressing  is  removed  towels  wrung  out  in 
wai'm  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20)  should  be  arranged  around 
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tlie  part  where  the  wound  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  prevent 
the  clothes  coming  into  contact  with  the  wound.  The 
wetting  of  the  patient's  clothes  is  prevented  by  placino- 
aseptic  mackintosh  clotlis  beneath  the  carbolized  towels" 
On  the  removal  of  the  dressing  the  parts  should  be  a^ain 
sponged  with  the  antiseptic.  The  carbolic  sprav  is  now 
abandoned,  and  irrigation  with  corrosive  sublimate  (1 
m  5,000),  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40),  or  even  pure  water 
substituted  for  it. 

In  a  work  of  this  character,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  any  description  of  the  numerous  methods  of 
dressing  wounds  which  have  been,  or  are  at  the  present 
day,  m  use,  and  to  adequately  discuss  the  advantages 
claimed  for  them,  and  the  disadvantages  which  aU°of 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  possess.    The  objects 
aimed  at  in  the  selection  of  a  dressing  are— 1,  that  it 
should  be  absorbent,  so  as  readily  to  soak  up  the  dis- 
charges drained  off  from  the  wound ;   2,  that  it  should 
promote  the  drying  of  the  wound ;   3,  that  it  should  be 
antiseptic  or  aseptic  ;   and,  hence,  4,  that  it  should  not 
require  frequent  changing,  and  the  consequent  disturb- 
ance of  the  wound  and  therefore  of  that  rest  which  is  so 
important    in    promoting    physiological    repair.  The 
materials  most  frequently  used  are  gauze  or  cotton- wool, 
impregnated  with  sal  aiembroth  or  the  double  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  zinc,  or  simply  sterilised  by  dry  heat  or 
superheated  steam.    My  own  plan  is  to  dress  tke  wound 
with  several  layers  of  moist  sal  aiembroth  gauze,  over 
which  is  placed  dry  gauze  and  a  thick  layer  of  dry 
sal  aiembroth  wool.    Firm  compression  with  a  bandage 
is  then  applied.    The  wound  is  now  left  absolutely  at  relt 
till  healing  is  thought  to  have  taken  ])lace.    The  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  are,  of  course,  carefully  watched;  and 
should  they  indicate  any  abnormality  in  the  process  of 
healing,  or  should  there  be  local  paiii  or  uneasiness,  the 
wound  is  looked  at  and  the  dressings  re-applied. 

Q.  Constitutional  treatment. — Whether  the  wound  is 
received  accidentally,  or  is  inflicted  in  the  form  of  an 
operation,  much  of  the  Surgeon's  success  will  depend 
upon  judicious  constitutional  after-treatment  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  in  great  measure  also  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  patient.  AVIiere  the  wound  is  large 
and  there  lias  been  much  hirmorrhage,  the  condition 
known  as  shock,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  de- 
pending upon  severe  lo.ss  of  blood,  will  ]irobably  ensue. 
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For  the  treatmeut  of  these  see  HIkh'Ic  and  IhcmorylKKje. 
For  the  wound  to  do  woU  it  is  important  that  the  patient 
shoukl  be  placed  under  the  best  possible  hygienic  condi- 
tions. He  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
the  secretions  should  be  regulated,  and  the  diet  care- 
fully supervised.  Thus,  he  should  have  at  least  fifteen 
liiuidred  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  this  should  be  changed  by 
efficient  ventilation  once  every  hour.  The  windows,  in 
addition,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  should  be  opened 
at  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  thoroughly  flush  out  the 
room  ;  but  draughts  must  be  avoided,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  maintained  at  a  uniform  degree  of 
about  60"  F.  A  horsehair  mattress  should  be  emploj'-ed, 
and  a  draw-sheet  placed  on  the  bed.  The  room  or  ward 
should  be  scrupulously  clean  ;  there  should  be  no  curtains 
to  the  bed  and  windows,  or  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
nothing  under  the  bed  to  interfere  with  the  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  small 
doses  of  confection  of  senna  or  of  the  compound  liquorice 
powder,  or  by  one  of  the  laxative  mineral  waters ;  the 
secretion  of  the  skin  promoted  by  wa.shing,  which  may  be 
done  without  unduly  exposing  or  wetting  the  patient; 
and  sleep  induced,  if  necessary,  by  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, urethane,  chloral,  sulphonal,  or  opium,  or  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  morphia.  The  patient  must  be 
kept  cheerful  by  books,  newspapers,  etc.  The  diet  for 
the  first  few  days  should  be  limited  to  milk,  weak  beef- 
tea,  or  chicken-broth,  and  gradually  increased  if  the 
temperature  remains  normal  and  as  the  digestive  func- 
tions regain  their  power.  Where  the  strength  has  been 
much  reduced  previous  to  the  oj^eration,  or  the  operation 
has  been  severe,  or  the  shock  marked,  or  htemorrhage 
free,  or  suppuration  has  ensued,  stimulants,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  temperature, 
and  tongue  are  indicated.  The  treatment  necessary  for 
the  various  complications  that  may  attend  the  healing  of 
wounds  are  given  under  Inflammation,  Suppiu-ation, 
Erysipelas,  etc.  As  regards  the  prcjKiratidii  far  ojicrftiiin/, 
where  this  is  not  one  of  emergency  the  patient  should  be 
placed  at  rest  for  a  few  daj's,  and  kept  cheerful  and  in 
good  spirits,  and  put  on  nourishing  but  unstimulating 
diet.  In  the  meantime  his  digestive,  alvine,  renal,  and 
cutaneous  functions  must  be  regulated  by  appropriate 
moans,  the  bowels  being  cleared  the  day  before  the 
operation  by  a  dose  of  castor- oil  or  other  mild  purgative. 
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here  his  streugth  is  much  reduced  by  long-continued 
suppuration  or  chronic  disease,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
improve  his  general  health  by  nourishing  diet  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  stimulants. 
,.^^f^\^E.'riES  OF  OPEN  wor-XDS.  —  Open  Abounds  are 
divided  into  incised,  lacerated,  contused,  punctured,  and 
poisoned. 

Incised  icounds  are  such  as  have  their  edges  evenlv 
divided  and  their  surfaces  smoothly  cut.  They  are 
usually  inflicted  by  sharp  instruments,  and  are  'those 
commonly  made  by  the  Surgeon  in  operating.  The 
danger  which  is  particularly  liable  to  attend  Ihem  is 
hfemorrhage.  Heahng  is  generally  accomplished  by  the 
first  intention,  provided  the  proper  means  are  employed. 
Treatment.— ^Yhat  has  been  said  under  the  treatment  of 
wounds  generally,  applies  especially  to  this  variety. 

Lacended  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  tissues  forming 
the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound  are  ii-regularly  torm 
They  are  commonly  caused  bv  machinery  and  by  the 
goring  and  bites  of  animals.  There  is  usuallv  but  "little 
ha3morrhage,  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  "being  torn 
rather  than  cut  across.  The  chief  dangers  are  p°ofuse 
suppuration,  tetanus,  saprremia,  erysipelas,  and  extensive 
scarring.  Healing  is  generally 'accomplished  by  the 
second  intention,  the  dead  portions  of  the  lacerated 
tissues  being  first  thrown  off  by  ulceration  in  the  way 
described  under  Gangrene.  lii  some  situations  and 
under  favourable  conditions,  however,  a  larjre  part  of  the 
Avound  may  heal  by  the  first  intention.  ^Treatment.— 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
wound  and  establishing  a  free  drain.  Any  portions  of 
the  tissues  which  have  obviously  lost  their  vitality- 
should  be  cut  away.  Sutures  should  not  as  a  rule  bo 
applied,  but  the  wound  should  be  dressed  by  one  of 
the  methods  before  described,  and  the  parts  placed  at 
rest. 

(Jontiiscd  vninids  are  those  in  which  the  tissues  forming 
the  surface  and  edges  are  extensively  bruised.  They  are 
usually  made  with  blunt  instruments,  or  with  .'such  agents 
as  distribute  the  foi-ec  over  a  large  surface.  There  i.s 
commonly  considerable  exti'a\-asation  of  blood  amongst 
the  bruised  tissues,  thougli  UMially  but  little  external 
hiemorrhago.  The  chief  dangeis  are  extensive  inflamma- 
tion and  sloughing,  secondary  luvmorrhagt^  on  tlie  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  sloughs,  s])roading  gangrene,  erysipelas  or 
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dif¥use  cellulitis,  tetanus,  and,  later,  scarring.  A  com- 
bination of  laceration  and  contusion  is  frequently  present. 
Healing  is  generallj-  accomplished  by  the  second  inten- 
tion. "The  Treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  lacerated 
wounds.  Any  portions  of  skin  which  have  not  lost  their 
vitality  should  be  preserved,  especially  if  the  wound 
involves  the  scalp  or  face. 

Punctured  ivounds  are  those  in  which  the  depth  is  much 
greater  than  the  breadth.  They  are  usually  produced  by 
sharp-pointed  instruments,  bayonet-  or  sword-thrusts,  and 
stabs.  The  chief  dangers  are  hromorrhage,  penetration 
of  important  cavities,  as  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  a  joint, 
injury  of  a  large  blood-vessel  or  nerve,  and  subseqiicntly 
deep  suppuration  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the 
discharges  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  wound.  Punctured 
wounds  usually  unite  by  the  second  intention,  owing  to 
the  difhculty  of  keeping  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  in 
contact  and  of  preventing  the  collecting  of  serum  and 
later  of  pus.  Treatment. — If  deep,  a  drainage-tube  should 
be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  gradually 
shortened  as  the  wound  heals.  If  there  is  severe  arterial 
heemorrhage  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  carefully 
applied  pressure,  the  wound  must  be  converted  into  an 
incised  one,  and  the  bleeding  vessel  treated  in  the  way 
described  under  wounds  of  arteries,  veins,  etc.  For  the 
special  treatment  required  where  a  joint  or  visceral  cavit)- 
has  been  penetrated,  see  Lijuries  of  Eeijions. 

Poisoned  wounds.  Dissection  and  post-moriem  irounds. 
— Dissection  wounds  are  of  fi'equont  occurrence,  but 
seldom  give  rise  to  any  serious  trouble,  unless  the  body 
from  which  the  poison  is  received  is  fresh,  when  the  risks 
are  similar  to  those  attending  wounds  received  in  making 
jiost-tnoriem  examinations.  Post-mortem  wounds  ap- 
pear to  owe  their  virulence  to-  inoculation  with  infective 
micro-organisms  which  are  capable  of  multiplying  in  the 
tissues  or  in  the  blood,  and  so  setting  up  true  infective 
inflammation  and  blood-poisoning.  These  micro-organ- 
isms are  replaced,  as  decomposition  of  the  corpse  sets  in, 
by  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  Hence  the  longer  the 
body  has  been  kept  the  less  dangerous  the  wound,  as 
these  bactciia  are  merely  capable  of  inducing  a  local 
inflammation,  and  not  a  true  infective  process.  The 
most  daiigei'ous  wounds  arc  those  received  whilst  ex- 
amining bodies  in  which  death  has  recently  resulted 
fruiu  s('ijticLcmia,  pya-mia,  diffuse  or  ])U('rp('ral  peritonitis, 
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and  erysipelas.  The  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  dis- 
section, or  in  post-rnork'in  inspection,  mil  depend  in  some 
degree  upon  the  health  of  the  operator;  if  strong  and 
vigorous  ho  is  better  able  to  resist  the  toxic  efff;cts  than 
when  debilitated  by  prolonged  study  or  work  in  a  hosjiital 
ward.  On  the  other  hand,  iDoi'Sons  acclimatized  to  the 
dissecting  or  post-mortem  room  are  less  liable  to  be  affected 
than  those  who  have  but  recently  been  engaged  there. 

The  signs,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  vary  considerably,  depending,  as  they  do, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  i^oison  received  from  the  corpse 
and  the  previous  state  of  the  operator's  health.  Thus : 
1.  A  pustule  may  form  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and, 
after  breaking  and  scabbing,  leave  a  raised,  indolent, 
painful  red  sore,  which  may  exist  for  months  in  spite  of 
treatment.  2.  The  scratch  or  wound  may  become  in- 
thiDied,  the  superficial,  and,  perhaps,  the  deep  lymphatics 
implicated,  and  the  axillary  glands  enlarged  and  painful, 
this  condition  being  attended  hy  sharp  constitutional 
disturbance,  often  preceded  by  a  rigor.  Suppuration 
generally'  occurs  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  axillary  glands.  The  prognosis  is  usually 
good.  3.  With  or  without  the  local  signs  of  the  preceding 
form,  severe  constitutional  symptoms  set  in,  preceded  by 
a  rigor,  and  rapidly  assume  a  typhoid  character.  Diffuse 
suppuration  occurs  in  the  axillary  glands,  and  may  spread 
to  the  neck  and  side  of  the  chest.  The  prognosis  is  very 
unfavourable,  the  patient  often  dying  in  from  one  to 
three  weeks,  or  only  recovering  after  a  tedious  con- 
valescence, and  then,  probably,  with  a  broken  constitu- 
tion. 4.  Diffuse  cellular,  or  cellule -cutaneoais  erysipelas 
is  set  up  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  attended  with  the 
usual  constitutional  syni])t()ms  of  these  affections,  and 
may  rapidly  spread  up  the  limb  and  terminate  in  gan- 
grene and  death.  The  axillary  glands  in  this  form  are 
not  usually  affected.  5.  lu  addition  to  the  local 
suppuration,  a  pytemic  state,  with  the  formation  of 
metastatic  abscesses  in  various  tissues  and  organs,  some- 
times occurs. 

'frndincnt. — InnneiliatL'ly  on  its  infliction  the  wounil 
should  be  sucked,  and  cleansed  by  a  stream  of  cold  water, 
and  bleeding  encouraged  and  absorjition  ])rovontcd  by 
tightly  binding  the  part  above  the  wound.  "NA'hero  the 
corpse  is  recent  and  death  is  known  to  be  the  residt  of 
some  infective  disease,  the  wound  should  be  washed  in 
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strong  carbolic  or  corrosive  sublimate  lotion  (some  recom- 
mend its  cauterization  witb  caustic  potash,  or  nitrate  of 
silver),  and  then  dressed  and  protected  from  fui'ther  in- 
fection. If  a  wart,  or  indolent  sore  form,  it  should  be 
destroyed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  caustic,  and  the 
patient's  health  improved  by  tonics  and  change  of  air. 
If  an  infective  inflammation  be  set  up,  the  wound  should- 
be  freely  incised,  and  any  abscess  that  may  foim  in  the 
axilla,  or  elsewhere,  opened  early ;  indeed,  if  there  is 
much  tension  or  brawniness  of  the  parts,  incisions  should 
be  made  before  pus  has  formed.  The  bowels  in  the  mean- 
time should  be  cleared  by  a  brisk  pui'ge,  and  the  strength 
supported  by  nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Sti»gs  of  iiisirU  sometimes  cause  troublesome  local  in- 
flammation, which  is  occasionally  of  a  diffuse  character, 
and  where  a  large  extent  of  sm-face  is  stung,  a,s  by  a 
swarm  of  bees,  maj^  be  attended  with  symptoms  of  severe 
depression.  Stings  of  the  throat  occasionally  occur  from 
swallowing  a  wasp,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by 
ODdematous  laryngitis.  Treatment. — The  application  of 
ammonia  will  at  once  relieve  pain.  Where  there  is 
severe  depression,  ammonia  or  alcohol  must  be  ad- 
ministered. Scarification,  intubation  of  the  glottis,  or 
even  laryngotomy,  may  become  necessary  in  severe  stings 
of  the  throat. 

Huake-bites. — The  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  other  than 
the  adder,  are  fortunately  rare  in  this  country.  The  bite 
of  the  common  adder  is  seldom  fatal.  It  is  attended 
with  much  collapse,  nausea  or  vomiting,  great  pain  in 
the  part,  swelling  of  the  affected  member,  subsequent 
discoloration  from  blood-extravasation,  and  occasionally 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  The  treatment  consists 
in  sucking  the  part  where  practicable,  applying  a  bandage 
tightly  above  the  bite  to  prevent  absorption  of  the  poison, 
and  the  internal  administration  of  stimulants.  The  local 
application  of  liquor  potassce  or  permanganate  of  potash, 
the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins,  and  excision  of 
the  bitten  part  are  recommended.  Eor  an  account  of  the 
more  serious  symptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  cobra 
and  other  venomous  serpents  of  trojjical  countries,  a  larger 
work  must  be  consulted. 

Subcutaneous  wounds.— A  wound,  whether  it  be  of 
the  connective  tissue,  bone,  muscle,  tendon  or  other 
structTue,  is  said  to  be  subcutaneous  when  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  remains  intact.    Such  wounds  differ 
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from  the  open  in  that  they  heal  by  adhesive  inllammation 
■without  suppuration,  since  as  long  as  the  skin  or  mucous 
menjbrane  covering  the  wounded  part  is  unbroken,  septic 
processes  are  effectually  prevented.  Moreover,  they  are 
attended  by  but  little,  if  any,  constitutional  disturbance. 
They  -will  be  further  described  under  liujAure  of  Muscles 
and  Tendons,  Simple  Fractures,  &c. 

Diseases  oe  cicatrices.— The  cicatrices  left  on  the 
healing  of  a  wound  are  liable  to  certain  affections  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  : — 1,  painful  cicatrix;  2,  depre.ssed 
or  contracted  cicatrix;  3,  warty  cicatrix;  4,  thin  cica- 
trices; 5,  ulceration;  6,  keloid;  and  7,  epithelioma,  and 
more  rarely  sarcoma.    See  Ulceration,  Tumours,  &c. 


CONTUSIONS  OR  BRUISES. 

Contusions  are  subcutaneous  injuries,  occasioned  by 
a  crushing,  pulping  or  tearing  of  the  tissues,  combined 
with  extravasation  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  rupture 
of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  jiart.  In 
their  slighter  foims  they  constitute  the  common  inimy 
known  as  a  hruise.  The  effused  blood  generally  in'akes 
its  way  in  the  connective-tissue  planes  towards  the  skin, 
giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  jmrplish-black  appear- 
ance, and,  as  it  later  breaks  down  and  becomes  absorbed, 
to  a  change  of  colom-s  from  bluish-black  through  dark 
red  to  yellowish-green.  In  severe  cases  the  cuticle  is  raised 
into  bullae  by  the  effusion  of  blood-stained  serum  beneath 
it.  These  bulhe,  together  with  the  black  colour  of  the 
part,  may  occasion  a  close  resemblance  to  gangrene,  from 
which  however  a  contusion  may  be  distinguished  by  there 
being  no  loss  of  heat  or  of  sensation  in  the  part,  and  by 
the  buUcB  being  fixed,  and  not  changing  their  position  on 
pressure  as  in  gangrene.  In  verj'  severe  and  extensive 
contusions,  however,  tlie  tissues  may  be  so  injin-ed  as  to 
lose  their  vitality,  and  gangrene  actually  ensaie ;  whilst 
in  other  instances  inflammation  and  su]i]nn-atiou  may 
occur.  When  the  contusion  is  localized,  blood  to  a  con- 
siderable amcnint  may  bo  jiouicd  out  at  tlie  injured  spot, 
forming  a  fluotnating  swelling  known  as  a  liamaii-ma . 
Contusions  of  muscle,  bone,  blood-ves.scls,  and  nerves,  and 
contusions  of  the  viscera,  are  considered  separately  under 
Injuries  of  Sjiecial  Tissues  and  Oi-gans. 

'J'r<  III  ml  III .      I'cyond  ]ilacing  tlie    ]iart   at    rest,  and 
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applviug  an  evaporating  or  a  spirit  lotion,  nothing  more 
as  a  rule  is  required,  as  tlie  extravasatecl  blood  presses 
upon  the  injured  vessels,  and  so  prevents  further  hajmor- 
rhage.  Should  a  hematoma  form,  it  should  on  no 
acctiunt  be  opened,  as  the  blood  will  usuallj^  become 
absorbed  ;  whilst,  if  air  be  admitted,  suppuration  will 
probably  ensue.  Aspiration,  however,  when  the  hsema- 
toma  is  very  large,  may  occasionally  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage. 


BUKNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Burns  and  sc.\lds  vary  in  their  effect  according  to 
their  depth,  extent,  situation,  and  the  age  of  the  patient. 
An  extensive  though  superficial  burn  on  the  trunk,  head, 
or  face,  especially  in  a  child,  may  be  more  serious  than  a 
deeper  but  limited  burn  on  the  extremities.  A  burn  is 
usually  said  to  be  more  severe  than  a  scald,  as  the  fluid 
producing  the  latter  generally  quickly  cools  and  runs  off. 
A  scald,  however,  owes  its  severitj^  to  the  large  extent  of 
surface  usually  implicated ,  and  when  produced  by  molten 
metal  or  boiling  oil  which  adheres  to  the  part  is  generally 
very  serious.  Burns  and  scalds,  when  severe,  give  rise  to 
constitutional  as  well  as  local  effects.  The  local  effects 
may  be  considered  under  Dupuytren's  division  of  burns 
into  six  degrees.  These  degrees,  however,  may  be 
variously  combined  in  the  same  burn. 

1st  degree. — Hiw^jle  erythema,  due  to  increased  flow 
of  blood  through  the  dilated  vessels.  No  tissue  destruc- 
tion ensues,  and  no  scar  is  left. 

2nd  degree. —  Vesication,  due  to  the  exudation  from 
the  dilated  capillaries  of  the  cutis  causing  the  superficial 
laj-ers  of  the  epithelium  to  be  raised  from  the  deeper  in 
the  form  of  blebs.  IS^o  scar  is  left,  as  only  the  siipcrlicial 
layers  of  the  epithelium  are  destroyed,  and  those  are  soon 
reproduced  from  the  deeper  layers.  Some  slight  staining 
of  the  skin,  however,  may  subsequently  remain. 

3rd  DEGltEE. — Destradiun  of  the  cuticle  and  part  of  the 
true  skin. — The  epithelium  around  the  hair-follicles,  in 
the  sweat-glands,  and  between  the  ])a])illiio,  escapes,  and 
rapidly  forms  now  epithelium  over  the  granulating 
surface  left  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  A  scar 
results,  but  as  it  contains  all  the  elemcints  of  the  true 
.-^kin,  till'  iiiti\i;-rity  of  flic  part  is  rctaiin^d,  utkI  hence  there 
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IS  no  coutnictiou.  It  is  tlxu  most  painful  form  of  bm-n, 
as  the  nerve-endings  are  involved  but  not  destroved. 

4th  HEOUHB.—nestrudion  of  the  whole  «/,•/«. —The 
sloughs  are  yellowish-brown  and  parchment-like;  and 
theu-  separation  is  attended  by  much  sup]5uratiou.  As 
the  nerve-endings  are  completelv  destroved,  the  pain  is 
much  less  than  in  the  former  degree  of  bm-n.  The  epithe- 
lium which  covers  in  the  granulating  sui-face  is  only 
derived  from  the  margins  of  the  bui-n,  and  the  resulting 
scar  consists  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the  extensive 
contraction  and  great  deformity  which  often  result. 

5th  degree.— PfHciroi/o^,  of  ihe  detp  fascia  and  hn- 
plicat-ioii^  of  the  'iiuisrk's.— Great  scarring  and  deformitv 
necessarily  follow. 

6th  degree.— C7/rt;7-///ry  (/  the  whole  limb.— The  parts 
are  separated  by  ulceration  in  the  same  way  as  in 
gangrene. 

Constitutional  Effects.— When  the  bura  is  super- 
ficial and  of  .small  extent,  there  may  be  no  constitutional 
.sjonptoms  ;  and  even  when  it  is  de'ep,  but  limited  to  one 
of  the  extremities,  as  the  foot  or  hand,  they  may  also  be 
slight.  "When,  however,  the  burn  is  extensive,  and 
especially  wheu  it  involves  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  head 
and  neck,  even  although  it  is  only  of  the  first  or  second 
degree,  the  s}Tnptoms  may  be  scv-ere,  more  particularly 
when  the  patient  is  a  child.  The  constitutional  effects 
may  be  divided  into  tlu-ee  stages: — 1.  Shock  and  con- 
gestion.  2.  Rmctioii  and  inflainnadion.  3.  Snjqiu ration 
and  exhaustion. 

1st  stage.— W/oc/,-  and  con  (/est  iu,i.— The  shock  is  often 
very  great,  especially  when  the  bm-n  is  extensive,  and 
involves  the  trunk,  or  head  and  neck.  The  patient  is 
pale  and  shivering,  the  pulse  feeble  and  fiuttering,  and 
the  extremities  arc  cold ;  he  suffers  little  or  no  pain,  and 
sometimes  passes  into  a  state  of  coma  and  dies,  the  chief 
post-mortem  _ai3pearances  being  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs,  2:)articularly  the  brain. 

2nd  stage.  —  Jiearlion  and  i iijla nunul ion . — Eeactioii 
comes  on  from  twenty-four  to  forly-cight  hours  after 
the  burn.  _  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,"  and  rajiid,  Ihc  tem- 
perature rises,  and  there  .are  other  symptoms  of  fever. 
Inflammation  is  set  uj)  around  the  burnt  part,  and  Ihere 
is  now  danger  of  ihe  absorption  of  the  sei)tic  jiroducts 
d(,'rived  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  sloughs  which  are 
beginning  to  separate.    The  congestion  of  the  internal 
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viticeriv,  so  common  in  the  former  stage,  may  run  into 
inflammation ;  and  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  _  or 
meningitis  may  supervene  and  prove  fatal.  Perforating 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  generally  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  may  now  occur,  and  is  said 
to  be  most  frequently  met  with  about  the  tenth  day.  It 
would  appear  to  be  more  rare,  however,  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  since  no  case  has  occurred  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  during  the  last  seven  years.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  Brunner's  glands  taking  upon  themselves 
the  function  of  the  injured  glands  in  the  burnt  skin, 
and  to  the  irritation  of  the  vitiated  products  secreted  in 
the  bile  and  discharged  into  the  duodenum  at  the  bile 
papilla. 

oED  STAGE. — tiuppuvativu  cuul  exhaustiuii. — During  this 
stage,  which  sets  in  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
there  is  still  a  danger  of  the  patient  succumbing  to  in- 
flammation of  the  viscera,  especially  the  thoracic ;  or  he 
may  be  worn  out  by  hectic  and  exhaustion  from  long- 
continued  suppiu-ation.  He  is  also  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  secondar)"  liEemorrhagc  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
and  to  blood-poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  septic  pro- 
ducts unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  the  discharges.  On  cicatrization  occur- 
ring, horrible  deformity  may  ensue  from  the  contraction 
of  the  newljr-formed  fibrous  tissue  in  the  scars. 

The  Trmtmeut  must  be  both  local  and  constitutional. 

Load  treatment. — The  clothes  should  be  removed  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  off  the  cuticle;  but 
undue  exposure  should  be  avoided.  In  burns  of  the  first 
and  second  degree,  the  part  should  be  protected  from  the 
air  and  changes  of  temperature  by  smearing  it  with  carron 
oil  or  vaseline  and  wrapping  it  in  cotton-wool,  the  blisters 
being  pricked  to  relieve  tension  and  to  let  out  the  serum. 
The  cuticle,  however,  should  not  be  removed,  as  it  serves 
as  the  best  protective.  In  burns  of  the  third  degree,  the 
parts  may  also  be  protected  by  cotton-wool  till  the 
sloughs  begin  to  separate.  Decomposition  of  the  dis- 
ciiarges  should  then  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  by 
mild  antiseptic  dressings.  Thus,  the  surface  may  be 
dusted  with  iodoform ;  or  eucalyptus  oil,  boracic  lotion, 
and  the  like  may  be  api:)lied.  yome  Surgeons  put  on  a 
charcoal  or  even  a  linseed-meal  poultice.  Carbolic  acid 
should  not  be  used,  as  not  only  is  it  too  irritating,  but 
there  is  danger  of  it  being  absorbed  when  the  burn  is 
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veiy  extensive.  When  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and 
granulation  sets  in,  the  wound  may  be  treated  as 
described  under  simple  ulcer,  redundant  granulations 
being  repressed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Skin-graiting  is 
olten  tiselul  in  the  fourth  decree  of  burns.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  degrees  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  third, 
but  during  cicatrization,  contraction  must  be  as  far  as 
possible  prevented  by  the  use  of  elastic  tension,  extension- 
apparatus,  splints,  &c.  Later  some  form  of  plastic 
operation  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  contractions 
will  often  be  required.  In  the  sixth  degree,  amputation, 
if  a  limb  is  affected,  will  probably  sooner  or  later  be 
called  for. 

Constitidional  trmiiiant. — If  the  shock  is  severe,  stimu- 
lants in  the  form  of  brandy  or  ammonia  should  be  given 
according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  patient  covered 
mth  blankets,  hot  bottles  put  to  the  feet,  and  undue 
exposure  whilst  removing  the  burnt  clothes  and  applying 
the  dressings  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Opium  should 
be  given,  especially  if  there  is  much  pain.  As  soon  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it,  fluid  nourishment  should  be 
substituted  for  stimulants,  as  the  latter,  if  given  in  large 
quantities,  only  tend  to  produce  excessive  reaction  and 
inflammation.  During  the  second  stage,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  regulating  the  bowels  and  secretions ;  lower- 
ing treatment  is  not  well  borne,  at  any  rate  when  the 
burn  is  extensive  and  deep,  as  the  patient  will  then 
require  all  his  strength  to  sustain  the  di-ain  on  his  system 
during  the  casting  off  of  the  sloughs  and  the  long  suppu- 
ration following.  The  inflammatory  fever,  moreover, 
genorallj''  assumes,  if  it  is  not  so  from  the  first,  a  low 
type.  A  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  rather  than  a 
depressing,  is  therefore  necessary.  In  the  third  stage, 
the  patient's  strength  should  be  sujiported  by  abundant 
nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Lightning-  and  ELECxiiic-STitOKE  — Death  may  be 
instantaneous,  or  the  stroke,  beyond  causing  tcmjiorary 
unconsciousness,  may  do  no  harm.  In  some  instances, 
supcriicial  or  deep  burns,  or  paraly.sis  of  certain  nerves, 
as  the  optic,  auditory,  &c.,  \va\c  been  ]iroduced.  Of  late 
ciTects  similar  to  those  produced  by  liglitning-stroko  have 
occurred  from  contact  either  with  wires  through  wliich 
electric  currents  of  high  intensity  were  passing,  or  with 
olcctro-niotor  apparatus.  The  irraltncnt  con.sists  in  a]i]ily- 
ing  -warmth,  artificial  resjiiratinn.  and  stimulants  \\hiist 
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the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  sliock.  The  functions  of  the 
nerves  if  paralysed  have  sometimes  been  restored  by 
galvanism. 

HjEMOERHAGE. 

speaking  of  the  treatment  of  woimds  it  was  stated 
that  our  first  care  should  be  to  staunch  hremorrhage. 
This  requires  diiferent  measures  according  as  it  is  arterial, 
venous,  or  capillary.    It  is  therefore  first  necessary  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  these  varieties.    Usually  it 
is  quite  easy.   In  arterial  iKemorrJiagc  the  blood  escapes  in 
jets,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  at  each  systole  of  the 
heart,  and  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  In  vciwus  hceiixir- 
rhage  the  blood  wells  up  from  the  wounded  vessel  usually 
in  a  continuous  stream,  and  is  of  a  dark  purplish-red 
colour.  In  capillary  haiinorrliayc  the  blood  appears  to  ooze 
from  all  parts  of  the  wound,  trickling  down  its  sides  to 
the  deeper  parts,  where  it  forms  a  little  pool.    In  some 
instances,  however,  as  where  arterial  blood  escapes  from 
a  deep  and  devious  wound,  it  may  resemble  venous  blood 
in  that  it  flows  continuously  instead  of  in  jets,  and  when 
the  patient  is  partiall}^  asphyxiated,  as  from  too  large  a 
dose  of  an  ansesthetic,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  venous  blood  exposed  to  the  air  in  its 
passage  from  a  deep  wound  may  undergo  oxygenation 
and  become  bright  like  arterial.  Bleeding  from  the  corpus 
spongiosum  and  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  or  from 
like  tissues   consisting   of   cavernous   blood-spaces  or 
numerous  small  arteries  and  veins,  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  parmcltymatovs  hamorrliaye.  When  hcemorrhago  occurs 
in  a  visceral  cavity,  as  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  {internal 
ho'.inorrhaye),  or  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues  of  the 
trunk  or  extremities  [extravasatiuv),  it  is  known  by  special 
signs,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Cunstiiiiiio)ial  effects  of  JicenwrrJiayc. — The  effect  upon 
the  constitution  of  course  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of  blood  lost,  and  is  more  marked  Avhen  the  blood  is 
rapidly  poured  out  from  a  large  artery  than  when  it 
escapes  slowly  from  a  .small  artery  or  from  a  vein.  In 
the  foitner  case  the  patient  maj'  die  in  a  few  minutes  of 
syncope.  "When  the  bleeding  is  less  severe  the  face  and 
general  surface  become  blanched  and  cold,  and  the  lips 
and  mucous  membrane  pallid.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
llutti'riug  and  rapid,  and  at  length  only  to  bo  full  in  the 
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larger  vessels.  The  skin  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiratiou, 
the  respiration  is  sighing,  and  the  mind  wanders.  These 
sj^mptoms  may  end  in  syncope,  convulsions,  and  death  ; 
or  the  patient  may  slowly  recover,  or  may  suffer  from 
anfiemia  or  functional  disturbance  for  years.  If  he  is  old, 
some  secondary  disease  is  apt  to  be  engrafted  on  this 
state  of  anaemia,  of  which  he  may  die.  Childi-en  bear  the 
loss  of  blood  badly,  but  recover  rapidly;  the  old  stand 
the  loss  better,  but  the  effect  on  their  constitution  is  more 
permanent. 

CoDstitnti  ojiul   tt'ccd ineiit   oj   ]((tinoTr]i<f(jc, — *\N^hen  the 
bleeding  has  been  severe,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  fatal  syncope ;  and  after  this  danger  has  been 
tided  over,  we  must  then  seek  to  counteract  the  remote 
effects  produced  upon  the  whole  system  by  the  loss  of 
blood.    1.  Immediate  treatment.— Oux  efforts  must  first  be 
directed  to  arrest,  or  at  any  rate  to  temporarily  control, 
the  hfemorrhage  by  some  of  the  local  measuj-es  to  be 
IDi-esently  described.    Having  done  this,  the  chief  indica- 
tion is  to  prevent  fatal  syncope  by  ensuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  to  excite  the  cardiac  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.    Thus,  the  patient  should  be 
laid  on  his  back  with  his  head  low,  his  body  warmly 
covered  up,  and  hot  bottles  placed  at  his  feet; 'or  if  the 
pulse  does  not  improve,  stimulants  in  small  quantities 
should  be  administered,  by  the  mouth  if  he  can  swallow, 
otherwise  by  the  rectum  or  by  subcutaneous  injection; 
whilst  in  severe  cases  the  legs  and  arms  should  be  held 
up,  or  an  Esmarch's  bandage  applied  to  them  in  order 
the  better  to  drive  the  blood  to  the  brain.    As  a  last 
resource,  infusion  of  a  saline  solution  should  be  practised. 
Where  the  bleeding  is  internal  or  cannot  be  arrested, 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  syncope 
into  which  the  patient  has  fallen  tends  temporarily  "to  stop 
the  bleeding  by  inducing  clotting  of  the  blood  in  the 
wounded  vessels.    If  the  heart  be  again  roused  to  action 
l)y  stimulants  and  the  vessels  in  consequence  become 
dilated,  the  clots  may  be  displaced,  the  bleeding  re-started, 
and  the  last  flickering  spark  of  life  ]iut  out.  2.  To  amntcr- 
(tii  l/ie  remvic  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood,  Huid  noui'ishmont 
should  bo  given  in  small  quantities,  and  then  eggs,  iish, 
and  iinally  meat.    Iron  is  rcquiivd  to  restore  tlu-  loss  of 
hicinatin,  and  a  sca-vo3'age  or  prolonged  residonce  in  the 
country  is  beneficial  in  overcoming  the  anosmia. 

I'ra /isj'noioii  !>/'  hliKid  iiinl  i iijiinivii  nj' suline  svltiiiv)i  nilo 
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the  veins. — Transfusion  of  blood  lias  long  boon  employed 
in  cases  -where  death  is  tlii'eatened  from  excessive  htemcjr- 
rhage.  It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  procedui'e,  in  that 
the  transfused  blood  may  form  clots  and  thus  lead  to  the 
plugging  of  some  of  the  patient's  vessels,  with  jiossibly 
fatal  consequences.  And,  moreover,  it  appears  that 
blood  is  of  no  more  value  than  an  equal  amount  of  any 
bland  fluid,  since  it  has  been  recently  shewn  that  the 
transfused  blood  is  merely  destroyed  and  absorbed  and 
the  blood-jiigment  passed  with  the  mine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  infusion  of  a  saline  solution  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  transfusion  of  blood  without  its  disadvantages 
and  dangers.  A  normal  saline  solution  (common  salt  5]  ; 
water  Oj)  at  99°  F.  is  the  most  easily  prepared,  and  is  best 
infused  into  the  median  basilic  vein.  The  vein  is  exposed, 
ligatured  below,  compressed  above  by  a  clamp,  opened, 
and  a  glass  cannula  introduced  and  seciu'ed  in  situ  by  a 
ligatiu'e.  The  cannula  is  next  connected  with  an  irrigator 
b}-  a  rubber  tube,  and  all  au'  having  been  carefully  excluded 
the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  vein  and  several  pints  of 
the  solution  allowed  to  flow  in.  The  object  of  the  infusion 
is  to  raise  the  blood  pressm'C  in  the  arteries  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  patient  to  rally.  The  infusion  should  be  con- 
tinned,  therefore,  till  the  object  is  attained.  I  have  seen 
the  most  marvellous  effects  follow  this  treatment.  It 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary  after  a  short  interval. 
Where  the  ajDparatus  is  not  at  hand  and  the  case  is  urgent 
a  jiint  of  warm  water  should  be  inj  ected  into  the  rectum 
and  prevented  fi-om  escaj^ing.  The  fluid  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed fi'om  the  rectum  and  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to 
infusion  into  the  veins,  only  somewhat  more  slowly. 

The  local  treatment  of  H/Emorrhage  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  heads  of  arterial,  venous,  and  capillary 
htemorrliage. 

Arterial  ii.'EMORRHAGE  is  spoken  of  as  (1)  primary, 
(2)  reactionary  or  recurrent,  and  (3)  secondary. 

1.  Friinurij  littmorrJuuje  is  that  which  occurs  at  the 
time  an  artery  is  wounded,  whether  by  accident  or  sur- 
gical oiieration.  2.  Iledctionary  or  recurrent  luaniorrhaye 
is  that  which  occurs  on  the  patient  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  the  wound  or  operation  after  the  primary 
ha;morrhage  has  stopped,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
failure  in  the  process  for  the  temporary  closure  of  the 
vessel.  The  term  recurrent,  therefore,  should  only  be 
ajipliod  to   liiemorrhage  occurring  within  twenty-four 
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hours  of  the  injury,  o.  Hecoudai-y  hctinorrliuijt  is  that 
which  occurs  any  time  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
and  is  due  to  the  faihrre  of  the  process  for  the  permanent 
closure  of  the  vessel.  The  treatment  in  each  case  is 
different. 

(1.)  Primary  arterial  n.EiioRRHAGE.  —  The  older 
Surgeons  resorted  to  very  barbarous  methods  of  controlling 
ha3morrhage,  such  as  plunging  stumps  after  amputation 
into  boiling  pitch,  or  operating  with  a  red-hot  knife,  and 
it  was  not  till  Nature's  method  of  arresting  bleeding  had 
been  intimately  studied,  both  in  the  human  subject  and 
by  experiments  on  animals,  that  the  local  treatment  of 
htemorrhage  was  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis.  It  may 
be  best,  therefore,  first  to  consider  Nature  s  method  of 
controUiiuj  hcemorrhage  before  describing  the  surgical 
measures  which  have  been  founded  upon  it.  When  an 
artery  of  small  or  moderate  size  is  completety  divided,  the 
cut  end,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  stimulating  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  contracts,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  size  of  the  orifice,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  small 
arteries,  completelj'  closing  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  cut 
end,  owing  to  the  normal  elastic  tension  of  the  artery. 
retracts  within  its  sheath,  leaving  the  sm-face  of  the  latter 
rough  and  uneven.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
orifice  retards  the  escape  of  blood.  The  slower  current 
jiassing  over  the  divided  wall  of  the  artery  and  the 
roughened  internal  surface  of  the  sheath,  in  consequence 
of  this  multiplication  of  points  of  contact  and  exposure  to 
the  air,  coagulates,  gradually  blocks  up  the  orifice,  and 
fills  the  sheath  around  and  beyond  the  retracted  end  of 
the  artery,  forming  what  is  called  the  external  clot.  Tlie 
stream  having  been  thus  slowed  or  stojiped,  the  blood  in- 
side the  vessel  also  coagulates,  and  the  coagulation  spread- 
ing from  the  clot  that  Idocks  up  the  orifice  to  tlie  fii'st 
collateral  branch,  forms  what  is  called  the  iiiterioil  riot 
(Fig.  20).  When  the  htemorrhage  has  been  severe,  two 
other  factors  favour  the  formation  of  these  clots,  viz., 
(1),  the  enfocblomcnt  of  the  licart's  action  induced  by  tlie 
tendency  to  syncojio,  and  the  consequent  diminished  force 
with  wiiicli  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  divided  vessel  ; 
and  (2)  the  increased  tendency  of  the  blocjd  to  congiilate 
owing  to  an  alteration  in  its  coinjiosition  canscd  by  tlie 
absorption  of  watery  fluid  from  the  tissues  to  make  uj) 
for  the  amount  of  blood  lost  by  the  ha^morrliage.  Thus 
the  hromorrhago  is  arrested,  and  still  jircsnming  that  the 
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vessel  be  of  a  small  or  a  medium  size,  it  may  not  recur, 
and  nature  will  permanently  close  the  wounded  vessel  in 
the  way  to  be  presently  described.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  the  vessel  is  small,  that  nature  can  be  thus  trusted. 
When  a  large  vessel  is  wounded,  she  is  quite  impotent  to 
prevent  an  immediately  fatal  issue  ;  whilst  if  the  A-essel  is 
of  medium  size,  as  the  syncope  passes  off,  and  the  heart 
again  begins  to  act  with  vigour,  the  clots  may  be  washed 
away  and  the  bleeding  recur  till  fainting  once  more 
ensues.  lu  this  way  bleedings,  alternating  with  tempo- 
rary arrests,  exhaust  the  patient's 
sti'ength,  till  he  finally  succumbs  to 
fatal  syncope. 

The  method  by  which  nature  per- 
manentl}'  closes  the  vessel  is  as 
follows  :  —  The  clot  between  the 
artery  and  the  sheath  prevents  the 
artery  from  dilating  on  the  cessa- 
tion  of   the    contraction    of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ; 
whilst  the  internal  clot  acts,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  buffer,  and  thus  prevents 
the  force  of  the  blood-stream  being 
exerted  to  its  full  on  the  end  of 
the  vessel  while  healing  is  taking 
place.    The  injury  inflicted  on  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  by  its  division  sets 
up  a  traumatic  inflammation.  Leu- 
cocytes and  serum  escape  from  the 
vasa  vasorum  of  the  divided  vessel-walls  and  tissues  about 
the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  whilst  there  is  proliferation  of 
the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  from  the  margin 
of  the  torn  coats  of  the  vessel.    The  cells  thus  formed 
gradually  permeate  both  the  internal  and  external  clots 
so  that  the  end  of  the  artery  in  a  few  hours  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  mass  of  coagulable  lymph.    The  artery 
at  the  same  time  contracts  on  the  internal  clot,  which 
gradually  loses  its  red  colour  as  it  is  invaded  by  the  in- 
flammatory exuilation.    New  vessels  grow  out  from  the 
vasa  vasorum  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  from  the  granula- 
titm-ti.ssue  about  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  and  invade  the 
inflammatory  exudation,  which  has  now  replaced  the  in- 
ternal clot.    Thus  the  internal  clot,  instead  of  as  at  first 
being  rneroly  adherent  by  its  base  to  the  end  of  the  divided 
artery,  is  now  intimately  blended  with  the  arterial  walls, 


Fia.  26.— Diagram  of 
a  wounded  artery 
clcsed  by  clots. 
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forming  a  plug  of  vascular  granulation-tissue.  The 
granulation-tissue  is  next  converted  into  fibrous  tissue, 
wliich  gradually  contracts  and  obliterates  the  newly- 
formed  vessels,  till  finally  the  internal  clot  together  A\  ith 
the  arterjr  is  converted  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch 
into  a  firm  fibrous  cord. 

Similar  changes,  in  the  meanwhile,  occur  in  the  ex- 
ternal clot,  and  it  is  finally  blended  with  the  .scar  tissue 
formed  by  the  healing  of  the  wound  of  the  soft  Y>aiis 
around  the  injured  artery. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  in  its  continuity,  the  healing 
of  the  distal  end  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner, 
excejit  that  the  internal  clot  in  the  distal  end  is  often 


Fig.  27. — Spencer  Wells'  pressure  forcjp.'^,  modified  liy 
]\lorraut  baker. 


less  perfectly  prodiiccd,  and  may  not  be  formed  at  all. 
(.'onsequently  secondary  ha?morrhage  is  more  frequent 
from  the  lower  than  from  the  upper  end  of  a  ligatured 
artery. 

The  above  description  apjilics  chiefly  to  a  conijilete 
division  of  an  artery.  When  an  artery  is  merely  punc- 
tured, the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  will  dejiend  upou  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
puncture.  A  wound,  however  small,  of  the  aorta,  or 
vessel  next  removed  in  size,  Avill  probably  be  fatal.  In 
a  vessel  of  less  magnitiulr.  whi'u  the  puncture  is  small,  n 
clot  forms  of  ;in  hour-glass  slui])e,  thus  bloc-king  up  llic 
wound,  and  healing  occurs  by  adhesive  inflammntion .  A 
sinnewhat  larger  wound,  when  made  longitudinally  to 
the  artery,  miiy  he;il  in  the  snmc  way;  but  when  mimiIc 
transversely  to  the  iixis  oi  the  vessel,  it  assumes  a 
diamond  sha])e,  in  ciniscqucncc  of  the  elastic  tension  of 
the  coats,  and  tlu^  ha'morrhngc  will  prob.'ibly  not  be 
arrested. 
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The  surgical  methods  or  arresting  ii.'emorrhage 
mny  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  temporary  and 
permanent  methods. 

1.  Tcmporarij  methods. — The  surgeon,  if  the  bleeding 
point  is  within  reach,  need  never  fear  hasmorrhage,  as 
mere  pressui'e  with  the  finger  will  control  it,  whatever 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  till  he  can  obtain  the  means  of 
permanently  arresting  it.  The  pressure  ma}^  be  made 
dii-ectly  on  the  bleeding  point,  or  between  the  wound 
and  the  heart ;  in  the  former  situation  with  the  fingei', 


Fir;.  28.— Petit's  Tourniquet.      Fn.;.  29.  — Signoroni's  Tourniquet. 


Spencer  Wells'  pressure  forceps  (Fig.  27),  or  the  tour- 
niquet ;  in  the  latter  situation  with  the  finger  or  the 
tourniquet,  the  pressure  being  then  made  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  press  the  arteiy  against  some  resisting 
structure,  as  a  point  of  bone.  The  tomiriquets  employed 
are  various  (Fig.  28  and  Fig.  29).  The  rubber  tube  of  the 
Esmarch's  apparatus  perhaps  answers  the  best.  An  im- 
promptu toiu-niquet  may  bo  made  by  tying  a_  pocket- 
handkerchief  loosely  roirnd  the  limb,  and  twisting  it  up 
tightly  with  a  walking-stick  or  umbrella.  These  tem- 
poraiy  moans,  howevei',  should  only  be  trusted  to  until 
more  permanent  methods  can  bo  applied. 

2.  Parmaneid  vidhods. — The  agents  employed  for  per- 
manently airesting  hfemorrhage  are — 1.  ('old,  2.  /[ad, 
o.  I'rcHsnre,  4.  Hl/jptics,  5.  Cautnri/,  6.  Li'jidiire,  7.  Tiirsiaii, 
8.  Ariipree.'sari:,  9.  Furcipvcsmre. 
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1.  OOLL)  is  only  ai^plicable  to  stopping  hsemorrhage 
from  small  vessels.  It  acts  by  causing  the  muscular  coat 
to  contract,  thus  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteiioles  and  capillaries.  It  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  form  of  cold  water  or  ice  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
smaller  vessels  in  operation  wounds,  and  is  a  well-known 
domestic  remedy  for  checking  epistaxis,  &c. 

'2.  Heat  in  the  form  of  hot  water  is  now  often  em- 
ployed in  place  of  cold  water  in  large  operation  wounds, 
as  cold  applied  to  a  large  .sui-face  tends  to  increase  the 
shock  of  the  operation.  The  water  must  be  hot  (110' to 
120°)  ;  warm  water  merely  encom-ages  the  haemorrhage  bv 
washing  away  the  coagula  blocking  the  vessels.  Heat, 
like  cold,  acts  by  stimulating  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
vessel  to  contract. 

3.  Pressure  as  a  temporary  means  of  aiTesting  hremor- 
rhage  has  already  been  mentioned.  Fiimly  applied  to  the 
flaps  covering  a  wound,  it  is  an  efficient  method  of  con- 
trolling the  bleeding  from  the  numerous  small  vessels 
necessarily  di\dded  in  operations.  In  the  form  of  a  plug 
or  tampon  it  is  the  best  means  at  oui'  command  in  certain 
situations  where  the  artery  cannot  be  secm-ed  by  more 
reliable  methods,  as  the  rectum,  vagina,  tonsil,'  nose, 
socket  of  a  tooth,  interior  of  bone,  &c.  It  is,  moreover, 
frequenth"  employed  to  stop  hasmorrhage  from  a  moderate- 
sized  artery  where  such  can  be  pressed  against  a  bone,  as 
in  the  scalp  ;  wliilst  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  compress 
it  is  especially  applicable  to  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch. 
Pressure  acts  mechanically  by  closing  the  vessel. 

4.  STYrxics  arrest  hicmorrhage  hj  inducing  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood.  Those  most  in  use  are  perchloridc 
of  iron,  hamamclis,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Of  the  pcr- 
chloride  of  iron,  the  sti'ong  liquor  and  the  sobd  fomi  arc 
the  most  efficient  preparations.  Styptics  may  be  most 
usefully  employed  in  conjunction  witli  pressure  in  cases 
where  the  latter  alone  has  proved  ineffectual.  The  ob- 
jection to  tlieir  use  is  that  they  are  apt  to  cause  inflam- 
mation and  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  and  consequently 
secondaiy  hnomorrhagc  is  liable  to  occur  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slough.  A  case  lias  recently  come  under  the 
care  of  a  colleague  in  which  two  inches  of  tlie  median 
nerve  were  destroyed  by  the  sloiighing  following  the  appli- 
cation of  perchloridc  of  iron  to  a  wound  of  the  brachial 
artery.  Styptics  should  never  be  used  where  more 
efficient  and  safer  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage  can  be 
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adopted.  The  new  stj'ptic,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
fibrin  ferment  (1  to  10)  to  which  calcium  chloride  1  p.  c. 
has  been  added,  is  said  to  act  only  on  the  blood  not  on 
the  tissues,  and  to  be  perfectly  aseptic.  It  was  found  by 
Mr.  Wright  to  be  effectual  in  arresting  haamorrhao-o  after 
the  division  of  all  the  veins  except  the  common  jugular 
in  a  dog's  neck. 

5.  The  cautehy  arrests  bleeding  in  part  by  causing 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  arieiy  to  contract,  in  part  by 
inducing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  part  by  charring 
the  tissues  and  so  producing  an  eschar  which  checks  oi' 
prevents  the  flow  of  blood.  The  wound  should  be  first 
dried  by  pressure  -with,  lint,  and  then  immediately  touched 
lightly  with  the  cauterj^  wliich  should  be  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  as,  if  used  hotter  than  this,  it  simply  destroys  the 


tissues  without  i^roducing  the  above  effects,  and  the 
hsemorrhage  continues.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  the  cautery-iron,  which  is  simply  heated  in  the  fire ; 
but  Paquelin's  benzoline  cautery  and  the  galvano-cautery 
are  much  more  convenient.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  cautery  is  that  it  causes  destruction  of  the 
tissues  around,  and  on  the  separation  of  the  resulting 
eschar  secondary  hsemorrhage  is  liable  to  ensue.  The 
cauteiy  should  never  be  used  in  a  clean  cut  wound. 

6.  Ligature  is  the  most  reliable  method  of  peimanently 
arresting  hcemorrhage,  and  is  the  one  most  fi'equcntly 
employed.  Silk,  China  twist,  whipcord,  carbolized  and 
chromicized  catgut,  kangaroo-tail-tendon,  and  ox-aorta 
are  the  materials  chiefly  used  as  ligatiu'es.  Of  these 
chromicized  catgut,  if  rendered  aseptic  in  the  way  men- 
tioned at  page  110,  answers  admirably  for  seeming  the 
cut  ends  of  arteries  in  amputation  and  other  wounds.  For 
the  ligature  of  arteries,  in  their  continuity  the  choice  of 
ligature  is  still  open  to  question,  and  will  be  referred  to 
again  under  liijutnrc  of  arttrks.  Whatever  foim  of 
ligature  is  used  it  should  not  be  too  thick,  or  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  will  be  unevenly  divided  or  may  escape 
division  altogether.    At  the  same"  time  it  should  bo  strong 


Fig.  30. — Luer's  Artery  forceps. 
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euougli  to  resist  absorption  or  softening  till  the  ai-teiy  is 
secui'ely  scaled.  It  sliould  be  tied  tightly  till  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  are  felt  to  yield,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to 


cut  thi-ough  the  external  coat. 

as  the  result  of 


and  Edmuaids 


E  1^1 


Recently  Messrs.  Ballance 
an  experimental  enqiuiy 
on  the  ligature  of  the  larger  arteries 
in  theii'  continuity,  have  advocated 
that  two  ligatm-es  should  be  applied  so 
as  merely  to  occlude.the  lumen  of  the 
vessel,  -^"ithout  dividing  the  internal 
and  middle  coats.  These  obseiTations. 
however,  can  hardly  apply  to  the  liga- 
ture of  the  cut  end  of  arteries  in 
wounds,  as  unless  the  ligatui-c  is  ap- 
plied tightly  to  such  there  is,  ob^■iously, 
danger  of  its  slipping.  An  ai-teiy  is  tied 
in  an  open  woimd  by  seizing  the  cut 
end  with  nibbed  forceps  (of  which  Fig. 
;30  is  one  of  the  best  forms),  drawing  it 
Fig.  ;j2. — Diiigram  gently  from  its  sheath,  thro-«-ing  a  liga- 
o£  a  ligatured  turc  round  it,  and  then  tying  the  liga  - 
artery.  E.  Ex-  turc  in  a  reef-knot  (Fig.  31 ,  a).  Lulh 
tcrnal ;  M.  Mid-  endsofthcligature  arc  then  cut  off  shoi1 
die;  audi.  In-  Effvds  oJ'"li(juiin-r. — "WTicn  a  ligature 
tcnial  coal.  L.  pj-opcrly  applied  the  internal  and 
Ligature.  middle  coats  are  evenly  and  trans- 

versely cvit  through  by  its  ]iressuro. 
Their  cut  edges  retract  and  curve  within  tlie  canal  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  external  coat,  crumi)lcd  uji  and  tightly 
embraced  by  the  ligature,  retains  the  two  inner  coats  in 
contact  with  each  other  (Fig.  o'l).   A  clot  of  conical  shape 
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forms  iu  the  vessel,  extending  from  the  seat  of  ligature  to 
the  first  collateral  branch,  and  subsequently  becomes  ad- 
herent by  its  base  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  The  cut  ends  of 
the  intei'nal  and  middle  coats  unite  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion. ^Yhe^l  an  aseptic  ligature  is  used,  and  the  wound 
runs  an  aseptic  course,  the  ligature  becomes  embedded  in 


Fio.  33.— Toi-sion-f creeps. 

the  granulation-tissue  and  if  of  animal  material  absorbed, 
or  in  the  case  of  silk,  encysted.  The  permanent  closure 
of  the  artery  is  accomplished  by  the  process  already 
described  under  N'atare''s  Method  of  controllhirj  Immorrliufji- 
(p.  126). 

7.  Torsion  consists  in  seizing  the  artery  firmly  with 
the  torsion  forceps  (Fig.  33),  drawdng  it  gently  from  its 
slreath,  and  twisting  it  sharply  several  times  in  its  long 


TiunJr. 

"f  — 
A.rtc7'i/, 


Twisted  end 


Ftc;.  34. — Effects  of  torsion  on  an  artery. 


axis  till  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  felt  to  yield. 
The  process  resembles  the  tearing  across  of  an  artery, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  avulsion  of  a  limb.  When  torsion  is 
successfully  performed,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  ai-e 
ruptured  and  bent  upwaixls  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery, 
and  the  external  coat  is  twisted  up  into  a  cone  (Fig.  34). 
A  clot  then  forms,  and  the  artery  heals  permanently  in 
the  way  already  described.  It  appears  to  be  a  reliable 
method,  but  takes  a  longer  time  iu  its  performance  than 
ligature, 
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8.  Acupressure  consists  in  securing  the  end  of  the 
bleeding  artery  by  pressing  it  between  an  acupressm-e 
needle  (-whicb  resembles  a  bare-lip  pin)  and  the  tissues, 
or  between  the  needle  and  a  wire  twisted  over  the  needle. 
This  method  is  scarcely  ever  used  now. 

9.  FoRCiPRESSURE  consists  in  seizing  the  bleeding 
artery,  and  the  surrounding  tissues  if  the  vessel  is  small, 
with  Spencer  Wells'  pressure  forceps,  leaving  them  on 
a  few  minutes  and  then  very  gently  withdrawing  them. 
It  is  a  means  often  used  to  control  the  hcemorrhage 
during  an  operation,  and  will  even  permanently  arrest 
it  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  vessels,  which  are  often 
found  not  to  bleed  when  the  forceps  are  removed.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  for  arresting  hsemorrhage  from 
a  vessel  which  from  its  depth  or  other  cause  cannot 
be  tied.  In  such  a  case  the  forceps  are  left  on  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  are  very  gently  removed  so  as  not  to  re-start  the 
bleeding. 

(2.)  EECURREjSrT,  REACTIONARY,  OR  IXTERifEDIAJlY 
H7EM0RRHAGE  is  that  which  may  come  on  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  a  wormd  as  the  patient  gets 
warm" in  bed,  and  the  shock  of  the  operation  or  injury  has 
passed  off.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  temporary  closure  of  the  vessel.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  term  recurrent  is  by  some  authors  applied 
to  what  is  here  termed  secondary  hremorrhage.  Causes. — 
1.  Slipping  of  a  ligature  or  displacement  of  a  clot  from 
a  vessel  consequent  upon  the  wounded  parts  not  being 
kept  at  rest.  2.  Washing  out  of  a  clot  from  a  vessel 
which  it  has  temporarily  plugged,  by  the  increased  force 
of  the  circulation  as  the  heart  regains  power  on  the 
passing  off  of  the  syncope  or  shock.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  largo  wounds  to  have  some  oozing  of  blood  through 
the  dressings;  but  this  should  not  be  considered  as 
recurrent  ha)morrhage  unless  it  occurs  in  unusual  quan- 
tities, and  only  then  calls  for  treatment.  The  soiled 
dressings  having  been  covered  with  fresh  layers  of  the 
antiseptic  gauze  and  wool,  the  part  should  be  firmly  but 
gently  bandaged  and  then  elevated.  This  failing,  the 
dressings  niu.st  be  removed,  and  the  flaps  in  the  case  of 
an  amputation  separated,  the  clots  washed  away  with 
cold  or  hot  water  containing  an  antise]itic,  and  any 
vessel  found  bleeding,  tied.  The  wound  should  be  then 
rc-drcsscd  and  firm  ju'cssnre  nyiplied. 


SECONDARY  TLEMORETIAOE, 
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Secondary  hemorrhage  is  that  which  occurs 
after  the  period  of  reaction  has  j^assed  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  process  for  the  permanent  arrest  of 
hcemorrhage. 

Cause. — Secondary  hcemorrhage  is  due  either  to  the 
defective  formation  of  the  internal  clot,  or  to  the  failure 
of  union  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats.  Either  of 
these,  again,  may  be  (a)  the  result  of  some  fault  in  the 
surgical  means  taken  to  arrest  the  j^rimary  haemorrhage, 
and  then  in  some  measure  maybe  said  to  be  preventable; 
or  (^b)  the  result  of  some  disease  of  the  vessel  or  consti- 
tutional state  of  the  jjatient,  and  then  may  usually  bo 
regarded  as  non-preventable.  These  causes  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Defect  ill  the  liyature  or  in  its  application.— [a)  An 
improperly  prepared  animal  ligature  may  become  ab' 
sorbed  too  soon,  {h)  A  non-absorbable  ligature,  if  chosen, 
may  be  too  thick  or  tape-like,  and  hence  not  divide  or 
unevenly  divide  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  (c)  The 
ligature  may  not  be  aseptic,  and  so  cause  siippurative 
instead  of  adhesive  inflammation,  [d)  The  ligature,  what- 
ever kind  is  used,  may  be  tied  too  tightly  or  too  loosely, 
or  be  unevenlj'-  knotted,  (e)  The  sheath  in  applying  the 
ligature  may  be  too  freelj'  separated  from  the  artery, 
or  the  artery  bruised  during  the  separation  of  the  sheath, 
(/)  The  ligature  may  be  placed  too  near  a  collateral 
branch. 

2.  Defect  in  thc  manar/ementofthewoiind. — The  tissues 
maj'  be  roughly  handled  and  bruised,  or  the  wound  may 
be  imperfectly  drained  and  the  discharges  allowed  to 
become  sei^tic  or  infected  by  pathogenic  organisms,  so 
that,  in  either  case,  septic  inflammation  and  suppuration 
may  be  set  up  and  spread  to  the  vessel  and  its  contained 
clot. 

Disease  of  the  vessel-walls. — Under  this  head  may 
bo  mentioned  atheroma,  calcareous  degeneration,  and 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  disease,  all  of  which  may  either 
allow  the  ligature  to  cut  its  way  too  quickly  through  the 
diseased  coats,  or  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  and  the  other  changes  that  should  occur  in 
the  normal  process  of  healing. 

4.  ('oiistiiuiioiiul  conditions. — These  are  such  as  render 
the  blood  less  coagulable  than  usual,  or  are  associated 
with  an  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  or  an  excited  action 
of  the  heart.  Amongst  such  conditions  may  be  mentioned 
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the  haDmprrhagic  diathesis,  diabetes,  Bright's  disease, 
septicEemia,  pj'asmia,  traumatic  fever,  and  plethora. 

Bymxitoms. — There  may  bo  a  sudden  and  even  fatal 
gush  of  blood,  or  previous  to  this,  the  discharges  of  the 
wound  may  have  been  blood-stained.  In  some  cases, 
the  bleeding  may  stop  for  a  time,  but  again  and  even 
again  recur  till  the  patient  finally  sinks  from  exhaus- 
tion. Sometimes  the  hremorrhage  may  cease  spon- 
taneously after  one  or  more  bleedings,  and  the  patient 
recover. 

Treatment. — A.  From  <in  artery  in  a  stump  after  opera- 
tion.— The  treatment  will  differ  according  to  (1)  the  date 
at  which  the  hasmorrhage  occurs ;  (2)  whether  it  is  from 
the  main  artery;  (3)  the  condition  of  the  stump  ;  and  (4) 
the  situation  of  the  amputation.  Thus,  when  the  haemor- 
rhage occurs  a  fein  days  after  the  operation,  and  is  little 
more  than  a  mere  oozing,  elevation  and  pressui'e  by 
careful  bandaging  will  often  stop  it.  If  it  should  not  do 
so,  or  the  bleeding  is  more  severe  and  appears  to  come 
from  the  main  artery,  a  tourniquet  applied  to  the  artery 
above  may  succeed.  This  failing,  or  the  flaps  appearing 
distended  with  blood,  the  woimd  should  be  opened  up, 
the  clots  removed,  and  the  bleeding  vessels  secured.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  healing  process  has  considerably 
progressed,  should  pressure  fail,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  healing  flaps  should  be  torn  apart  and  the 
artery  secured  at  its  bleeding  point,  whether  the  main 
arterjf  should  lie  tied  above  the  wound,  or  whether  I'o- 
amputation  should  be  jjorformed.  If  the  main  artery 
can  be  easily  secm-ed  just  above  the  operation  wound,  this 
is  to  my  mind  the  proper  procedure,  especially  if  tlie 
wound  is  in  a  sloughy  condition,  in  which  case  the 
ligature  would  iiroliably  not  hold  at  the  seat  of  bleeding. 
This  is  also  the  right  course  to  pursue  if  the  amputation 
has  been  performed  at  the  shoulder  or  hijj-joint :  but  if 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  or  in  the  fore-arm,  then  an 
attempt  .should  be  made  to  tie  at  the  wound,  or  if  this  is 
impossildo  from  tlie  sloughy  condition  of  the  stuni]),  r(>- 
amputation  is  probaldy  the  safest  treatment. 

13.  From  an  artery  in  its  rimtiniiity. — Pressure  should 
first  bo  applied  at  tlio  seat  of  woiuid,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  extremities  for  a  considerable  distance  over 
the  course  of  the  artery,  both  above  and  below  the 
woimd,  and  the  whole  limb  bandaged  from  the  foot  or 
huid,  as  the  case  may  b(>,   upwards.    This  treatment 
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failiug  after  a  thorougli  trial  of  it  has  been  made,  the 
best  plan,  as  a  rnle,  is  to  cut  down  upon  and  tie  both  ends 
of  the  bleeding  artery  in  the  wound.  Tying  the  main 
artery  at  a  distance  above  the  wound  has  been  advised, 
but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  secondary  bleeding 
often  comes  from  the  distal  end  of  the  artery ;  and  that 
even  when  it  comes  from  the  proximal  end,  the  ligature 
of  the  main  vessel  may  not  control  it,  since  blood  may  be 
carried  into  the  artery  below  the  ligature  by  collateral 
branches  (see  Fig.  45,  p.  208).  Further,  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  extremity,  there  is  also  a  danger  of  gangrene. 
The  operation  of  tying  at  the  seat  of  wound  is  no  doubt 
difScult,  as  the  parts  are  generally  matted  together  or  in 
a  sloughy  condition,  and  the  coats  of  the  artery  _  so 
softened  that  a  ligatui'e  will  not  hold ;  but  by  following 
the  artery  a  Uttle  way  upwards  and  downwards,  a  healthy 
portion  niay  be  found  whereon  to  place  the  ligatm-e.  The 
steps  of  the  operation  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
Esmarch's  bandage.  Wlien  the  hasmorrhage  comes  from 
an  artery  deeply  placed,  as  the  external  iliac  or  sub- 
clarvian,  pressui-e  is  probably  oiu'  only  resoui'ce.  In  the 
case  of  the  iliac,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  secure  it 
at  the  bleeding  spot.  In  the  only  instance,  however,  in 
which  I  have  seen  it  tried  it  was  unsuccessful.  Should 
hsemorrhage  recur  after  both  ends  of  the  artery  have  been 
tied  at  the  seat  of  wound,  amputation  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  extremity  is  probably  the  safest  course. 

Vexous  HiEMORRHAGE. — When  a  vein  is  cut  com- 
pletely aci'oss,  the  arrest  of  ha3morrhage  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  formation  of  a  coagulum  in  its  interior,  but  partly  to 
the  collapse  of  the  vein.  Treatment. — Unless  a  large  vein 
is  wounded  in  its  continuity,  no  ti'eatment  beyond  pres- 
sui'e  is  usually  required.  Should  the  main  vein  bleed 
after  an  amputation  a  ligatiu'o  should  be  applied  to  it. 
See  Treatnipnt  of  ivoimded  veins. 

Capillary  H/EJIorrhage  is  arrested  by  the  foi'mation 
of  coagula  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arterioles.  The 
coagulation  is  duo  in  part  to  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to 
the  air  ;  in  pai't  to  the  traumatic  inflammation  set  up  in 
the  ca,piUary-wall  by  its  division  ;  and  in  part  to  the 
diminished  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  con- 
sequent upon  tlie  reflex  contraction  or  even  closure  of 
the  arterioles  which  follows  the  division  of  the  tissues. 
'J'reatinent. — As  the  hsemorrhage  usually  stops  spontan- 
eniisly,  notliing  in  tlie  way  of  treatment  is,  as  a,  I'ulo, 
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called  for.  Cold  or  hot  water,  however,  may  be  used  to 
more  quickly  cause  its  cessation;  and  firai" pressure  ou 
bringing  the  wound  together  will  also  check  it. 


CONSTITXJTIONAi  EFFECTS  OF  INJURY. 

Shock  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  vital  powers 
induced  by  a  severe  impression  made  directly  on  the 
neiwe-centres,  or  indirectly  through  the  peripheral 
nerves. 

The  causes  of  shock  may  be  divided  into  the  predis- 
posing and  the  exciting.  Certain  conditions  prior  to  an 
injury  or  an  operation  tend  to  make  the  shock  more 
severe,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  prcdisposiruj 
causes.  Such  are  Bright's  disease,  hepatic  and  cardiac 
mischief,  a  highly  nervous  and  hysterical  temperament, 
enfeeblement  from  old  age,  sedentary  occupation,  exces- 
sive fear  of  the  operation,  &c.  Among  the  txciting  causes 
may  be  mentioned  mechanical  injui'ies,  especially  of 
important  paits  or  organs,  as  the  abdomen,  testicle,  lic, 
bui'ns  and  scalds,  especially  when  extensive  and  involving 
the  trunk,  serious  operations,  particularly  when  prolonged, 
undue  exposure  of  the  body  to  cold  as  during  a  long 
operation,  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  the  action  of  some 
irritant  poisons,  the  sudden  emptying  of  an  overdistended 
bladder,  &c.  Powerful  mental  emotions,  as  sudden  fright, 
grief,  or  joy,  are  sometimes  sufBcient  of  themselves  to 
produce  severe  and  even  fatal  shock.  In  fatal  cases  of 
shock  from  such  causes,  however,  some  visceral  disease 
has  generally  been  discovered.  Fright,  moreover,  adds  to 
the  shock  produced  by  mechanical  injmy,  as  seen  for 
example  in  railway  accidents,  biuiis  from  the  clothes 
taking  fire,  &c. 

Pathologi/. — But  little  is  found  post  mvricin  in  fatal 
cases  of  shock.  The  right  side  of  the  hcait  and  the 
venous  system  generally,  especially  the  abdominal  veins, 
may  bo  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  nerve-centres 
anremic.  Sometimes  the  heart  has  been  found  empt}%  and 
if  the  shock  has  been  combined  with  severe  Imnnorrhagc 
there  may  bo  a  general  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  body. 
The  imi)ression  produced  by  the  injury,  operation,  or 
mental  emotion  on  the  nciTous  centres,  is  believed  either, 
—  1,  to  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  heart  directly  through 
the  pncumogastnc  nerves;  or  2,  to  induce  through  the 
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S]-)lanchnics  a  yaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  walls  of  tho 
abdominal  veins,  whereby  they  become  engorged,  and  the 
nerve-centres  and  heart  in  consequence  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  blood ;  hence,  partly  owing  to  dehcient_ nervous 
stimulus,  and  partly  to  lack  of  sufficient  arterial  blood 
to  tho  heai-t's  substance  and  ganglia,  cardiac  paralysis 
ensues. 

The  symptoms  vary  consideiubly  in  severity.  In  extreme 
cases  the  patient  lies  in  a  semi-conscious  state.  His  pulse 
is  feeble,  frequent,  and  fluttering,  perhaps  hardly  per- 
ceptible at  the  wiist.  The  surface,  especially  that_  of  tho 
extremities,  is  cold,  the  temperature  falling  at  times  to 
97°,  or  even  96° ;  the  face  is  pale  ;  the  lips  are  blanched ; 
the  skin  is  moist  or  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ;  the 
eye  is  half  closed,  and  lustreless  or  glazed ;  and  tho 
respii-ation  is  shallow,  and  may  be  barely  perceptible. 
There  is  marked  muscular  relaxation ;  there  may  be 
pelding  of  the  sphincters,  and  at  times  nausea  and 
vomiting.  The  symptoms  may  gradually  increase,  and 
the  patient  die  of  syncope  or  asthenia;  or  he  may 
gradually  rally  and  pass  into  the  condition  known  as 
readion.'  The  "pulse  will  then  become  full  and  increased 
in  frequency,  the  temperature  slightly  raised,  the  face 
flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  lu-ine  scanty  and  high 
coloiu-ed,  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  bowels  confined. 
Many  of  the  feverish  symptoms,  however,  that  were 
formerly  regarded  as  the  result  of  excessive  reaction,  are 
now  known  to  be  due  to  septic  poisoning. 

Treatment. — In  sHght  cases,  beyond  covering  the  patient 
up  warmly  in  bed  with  blankets,  and  applying  hot  bottles 
to  the  feet,  nothing  is  required,  except  when  there  is  much 
pain  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  one-sixth  to  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia.  In  severe  cases,  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  brandy  should  be  given,  carefully  watching  its 
effect  iipon  the  pulse  so  as  not  to  subsequently  induce 
excessive  reaction  ;  whilst  hot  bottles  should  not  only  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  but  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  friction  used  to  the  hands  and  surface 
generally.  If  there  has  been  severe  hasmorrhage,  fluid 
nourishment  in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses  should  be 
administered  with  the  stimulant.  In  extreme  cases, 
where  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  brandy  should  be 
administered  by  the  rectum  or  ether  injected  subcutane- 
ously  ;  whilst,  should  the  breathing  cease,  artificial  re- 
spinition  ought  to  be  employed  and  persevered  in  for  some 
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time,  althijus'h  at  fii'st  it  nifiy  iipparontly  be  iuoffcclual. 
The  application  of  hoat  by  means  of  liot  bottles  and  warm, 
blankets  must,  in  the  meantime,  on  no  account  be 
neglected.  Hot  flannels  placed  over  the  cardiac  re<^ion 
may  be  successful  in  rousing  the  flagging  heart ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  child,  a  liot  bath  may  be  given.  Should  the 
jugular  veins  be  distended,  indicating  an  over-full  and 
jiartially-paralysed  condition  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  the  external  jugrdar  vein  ma}-  be  oj^ened.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  has  been  excessive  htemorrhage, 
infusion  of  saline  solution  should  be  performed,  the 
extremities  in  the  meantime  being  raised  and  bandaged 
so  as  to  impel  as  much  blood  as  possible  to  the  nei-ve- 
centres  and  imperfectly-distended  heart.  Electricity  in 
some  cases  has  been  useful. 

Traumatic  fever. — After  every  injiu^-,  when  severe, 
the  temjieraturo,  even  when  there  is  no  wound,  as  in  some 
cases  of  simple  fracture,  may  rise  one  or  two  degrees,  but 
falls  to  normal  about  the  thii'd  day,  whilst  the  tongue  may 
become  slightly  fm-red,.  the  bowels  confined,  the  appetite 
lost,  and  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency.  These  symp- 
toms, however,  pass  off  with  the  fall  of  temperature,  and, 
for  the  rest  of  the  period  while  the  wound  or  injury  is 
healing,  the  patient's  general  functions  are  performed 
natiu'all}'.  This  condition  appears  to  depend  in  part  upon 
an  impression  made  through  the  peripheral  nerves  on  the 
heat-regulating  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  in  part  upon 
the  absorption  of  free  fibrin  ferment  which  escapes  with 
the  leucocytes  and  serum  in  the  process  of  the  simple 
ti'aumatic  inflammation  resulting  from  the  injury.  This 
simple  form  of  traumaiic  fever  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  si-piir,  which  depends  on  the  absor]i- 
tion  of  the  products  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  from 
a  septic  and  imperfectly  drained  wound.  If  the  wound  is 
allowed  to  become  septic,  the  syni]itonis  of  sini]de  trau- 
matic fever  pass  into  those  of  the  se]i1ic  form,  or  if  tln" 
dose  of  poison  absorbed  has  been  large,  into  those  of 
sapiTPtnia.  Simple  traumatic  fever  subsides  of  itself,  and 
requires  no  special  treatment  beyond  relicA'ing  the  bowels 
by  a  gentle  purgative  and  keejiing  the  ]i;itient  on  slo]i 
diet.  Hvjilir  irmi  iiuitir  fi  ver  will  b(>  described  under  se]>tic 
15r0(!csscs  in  wounds. 

Traumatic  delirh'm  is  the  lorm  applied  to  the 
delirious  state  which  sometimes  sujiervenes  after  iiijuries 
and  sui-gicid  o]K>rnfions.    Tbc  deliilum  may  de]iend  ujion 
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several  distiuct  conclitious.  Thus  (I.)  it  may  be  merely  a 
symptom  of  septic  traumatic  fever,  and  is  then  known  as 
■inflammatory  or  sejHic  traumatic  delirium.  (2.)  It  may 
occm-  in  the  highly  nei-vous  or  neui'otic  as  the  result  of 
severe  mental  strain  or  exhausting  brain- work  previous 
to  the  injury  or  operation,  being  then  spoken  of  as  nervous 
traumatic  ddirium.  (3.)  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  long- 
continued  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  is  then  ordinai'y  ddirium, 
tremens  brought  on  by  the  accident  or  operation.  These 
vaiious  forms,  however,  no  doubt  often  occui'  together. 

Inflammatory  traumatic  delirium. — Of  this  variety  little 
need  be  said  further  than  that  it  generally  occui-s  from  the 
thutl  to  the  fifth  day  when  the  septic  traumatic  fever  is 
at  its  height,  and  that  it  usually  begins  or  is  worse  in  the 
night  and  abates  with  the  morning  remission  of  tempera- 
ture. The  treatment  is  that  of  sej^tic  traumatic  fever  with 
the  addition  of  an  ice- cap  to  the  head  when  the  deHiium 
is  high. 

Nervous  traumatic  delirium,  though  rare,  sometimes 
occui's  in  subjects  of  a  susceptible  nervous  temperament 
or  over- exhausted  with  brain-work.  It  is  unaccompanied 
by  fever  and  closely  resembles  delirium  tremens,  except 
that  it  is  not  due  to  alcoholism.  The  delirium,  which 
is  usually  of  a  low  and  muttering,  but  occasionally  of  a 
violent  or  maniacal  character,  usually  yields  to  quiet  and 
opiiun,  or  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral,  with  careful 
feeding  and  the  judicious  employment  of  stimulants 
where  such  are  indicated. 

Alcoholic  traumatic  delirium  or  delirium  tremens  differs 
from  the  inflammatory  variety  in  the  absence  of  fever, 
and  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  delmum,  which  is  of  a 
low  muttering  or  busy  kind.  The  patient  has  delusions, 
fancies  that  he  sees  animals  or  devils  under  his  bed  or 
chair,  is  suspicious  of  his  friends,  talks  constantly  to 
himself,  answers  rationally  when  spoken  to,  but  imme- 
diately relapses  into  his  incoherent  muttering  state. 
fSometunes  the  dehrium  is  of  a  violent  character,  the 
patient  will  not  remain  in  bed,  and  may  attempt  to 
destroy  himself  or  those  around  him.  The  temperature 
is  normal  or  but  slightly  raised ;  the  skin  is  perspiring  ; 
the  hands  are  tremulous ;  the  pulse  is  full,  soft,  and  often 
quickened ;  the  tongue  is  also  tremulous,  indented  by 
the  teeth,  and  coated  with  a  creamy  fur,  and  in  severe 
cases  becomes  dry  and  brown.  The  bowels  are  usually 
confined.    The  patient  cannot  sleep,  and  will  not  of  his 
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own  accord  take  food,  but  will,  as  a  rale,  drink  anj-- 
thing. 

The  'prognosis  is  good  when  the  patient  is  young,  and 
can  be  induced  to  take  food  ;  but  when  he  is  broken- 
down  in  health  or  the  subject  of  visceral  disease  he 
usually  sinks  into  a  state  of  asthenia,  and  dies  of  exhaus- 
tion, or  it  may  be  of  heart-failure  during  a  paroxysm  of 
violence. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indications  are  to  make  the 
patient  take  food  and  to  procm'e  sleep,  and  so  restore 
power  to  the  exhausted  nerve-centres.  Thus,  the  diges- 
tive functions  should  be  regulated  by  clearing  the  bowels 
with  a  pui'gative  or  an  enema,  and  by  the  subsequent 
administration  of  tonics,  such  as  quinine.  The  difiicultj- 
in  getting  the  patient  to  take  food  may  generally  be  over- 
come by  a  judicious  mixtirre  of  firmness  and  coaxing, 
otherwise  he  must  be  fed  by  an  oesophageal  tube.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  fluid  nom'ishment  given  in  small 
and  repeated  quantities  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  pro- 
vided the  patient  is  awake.  To  procui'e  sleep  subcutaneous 
injections  of  morphia  (gr.  }  to  or  bromide  of  potassium 
and  chloral  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  of  the  former  to 
fifteen  of  the  latter,  should  be  given  every  two  hom-s. 
carefully  watching  their  effect.  When  these  fail,  success 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  first  inducing  insensibility 
by  chloroform,  and  following  up  its  effects  by  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  morphia.  The  administration  of 
chloroform  to  patients  with  delirium  tremens  is  however 
by  no  means  free  from  danger,  since  three  deaths  have 
occm-red  at  St.  Bartholomew's  alone  in  seven  years.  If 
there  is  kidney  disease,  morjAia  and  opium  should  not  be 
given  at  all,  or  with  great  caution.  The  question  of  the 
administration  of  stimulants  is  one  on  which  surgeons 
differ.  Perhaps  the  best  rule  is— where  the  patient  is 
yoimg  and  of  good  constitution,  to  withhold  them  entirely; 
but  where  he  is  old,  broken  down  in  health,  or  the  subject 
of  visceral  disease,  to  give  them  in  moderate  quantities, 
ro"-ulating  the  dose  according  to  the  amount  of  depression 
ami  the  effects  produced.  If  he  is  violent  or  noisy  he  must 
bo  placed  in  an  isolation-ward,  and  prevented  from 
injuring  himself  or  his  attendants,  either  by  the  use  of  the 
strait-jacket  or  by  manual  restraint.  Seclusion  itself  has 
often  a  good  efl'ect  in  producing  sleep.  The  management 
of  a  local  injury  is  often  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
patient  tearing  off'  bandages,  splints,  &c..  and  thus,  for 
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example,  converting  a  simple  fracture  into  a  compound 
one.  Such  mischief  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  greatest 
watchfulness  and  care. 

DISEASES  THE  RESULT  OF  SEPTIC  AND  INFECTIVE 
PROCESSES  IN  WOUNDS. 

The  diseases  included  under  this  head  may  be  divided 
into  two  chief  classes,  the  septic  and  the  infective. 

The  SEPTIC  are  such  as  depend  upon  putrefaction  or 
fermentation,  whereby  certain  chemical  products,  known 
collectively  as  ptomaines,  are  formed  and  set  up  local 
inflammation,  and  if  absorbed  into  the  sj'stem  through 
the  blood-  or  lymph -channels,  give  rise  to  fever  and  other 
constitutional  symptoms  known  as  blood  -  poisoning. 
These  chemical  products  are  believed  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  alkaloids,  and  to  act  on  the  tissues  locally,  or  on  the 
whole  system  if  absorbed,  as  intense  irritants,  and  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  known  alkaloidal  bodies 
do.  Thus,  they  do  not  multiply  in  the  body,  and  the 
effects  to  which  they  give  rise  are  proportionate  to  the 
dose  absorbed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  putrefactive  or  the 
fermentative  processes  in  the  wound,  or  the  absorption  of 
their  products,  are  prevented,  the  local  inflammation  and 
the  constitutional  sjnnptoms  cease.  The  poison  is  non- 
infective  :  that  is,  if  an  animal  is  inoculated  with  the 
blood  of  another  suffering  from  a  septic  disease,  the 
disease  is  not  transmitted.  Neither  is  there  evidence  of 
one  patient  being  able  to  infect  another.  Micro-organisms 
are  not  discovered  in  the  blood  or  tissues  during  life,  nor 
immediately  after  death. 

The  INFECTIVE  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  depend 
upon  inoculation  with  a  virus,  of  the  natm-e  of  micro- 
organisms, or  of  an  unorganized  ferment  produced  by 
them  in  .some  at  present  unknown  way.  The  poison, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  believed  to  thrive  and  multiply  in 
the  tissues  or  blood ;  the  effects  produced,  therefore,  are 
not  proportionate  to  the  dose,  the  smallest  quantity  intro- 
duced into  the  system  being  sufficient  after  a  certain 
incubative  period,  diu'ing  which  the  poison  is  multiply- 
ing, to  set  up  local  or  constitutional  effects.  The  infec- 
tive micro-organisms  may  be  divided  into  two  chief 
classes  :  (1)  the  non-specific,  or  the  pyogenic  micrococci, 
which,  if  admitted  into  ithe  wound,  may  merely  set  up 
local  suppuration,  or  if  introduced  into  the  system  may, 
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under  certain  conditions,  lead  to  disseminated  suppm-a- 
tion  through,  the  body  {Pycninia)  ;  and  (2)  the  bp^ifir.  or 
the  true  infective  micro-organisms,  as  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  tissue  or  sys- 
tem, set  up  a  Hkc  disease  to  that  from  which  the  subject 
they  were  taken  from  was  suffering.  Micro-oi-ganisms  in 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the  blood  ;.ind  in  the 
tissues  immediately  after  death. 

Both  septic  and  infective  diseases  may  occur  sirnul- 
taneously  in  the  same  .subject.  Thus,  a  specific  -^-irus 
may  set  up  a  localized  infective  inflammation  in  the 
wound,  and  the  septic  products  of  this  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  system  either  vni\\  or  -without  the  specific  vu-us. 
Or  septic  prodircts  in  the  wound  or  in  the  system  at  large 
may  favour  the  growth  and  development  of  the  infective 
organisms. 

These  diseases,  whether  sciitir  or  infi'cfive.  may  be 
divided  into  the  local  and  the  general :  that  is,  the  poison 
may  set  up  local  mischief,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
followed  by  general  poisoning  of  the  system ;  or  the  whole 
.system  may  be  primarily  affected,  any  local  miscliief  that 
may  occur  in  the  wound  being  merely  of  secondary  con- 
sequence. 

Classification  of  septic  and  infective  diseases  :— 

I.  Septic  diseases.— (a)  Local— I.  Septic  inflamma- 
tion, [h)  General— I.  Septic  traumatic_ fever ;  2.  Sapra3- 
mia  or  septic  intoxication;  and  3.  Hectic  feven 

II.  Infective  diseases.— (a)  Local— {I)  Xo)i-<p(ri_/ir. 

1.  Suppuration;  2.  Cellulitis;  3.  Hospital  gangrene  ;  -4. 
Wound  diphtheria.   {2)  SjKcific.—l.  Cutaneous  erysipelas;  ^ 

2.  ' Phlegmonous  eiy.sipclas;  3.  Malignant  pustule;  -1. 
.Actinoraycosis.  (/))  General— {\)  Xon-spccijir.— I.  TyiTcmia. 

(2)  Specific— I.  Septicfemia  ;  2.  Glanders;  3.  Hydro- 
phobia; 4.  Tetanus;  and  o.  Some  forms  of  Anthrax- 
poisoninsi'. 

Septic  mflammation,  hectic  fever  and  spreadnig  trau- 
matic gangrene  have  already  been  described. 

General  Scjiiic  Diseases. 

Septic  tkaumatk;  fkvei!  is  the  result  of  the  absor]i- 
ti,)u  of  a  moderate  doso  of  the  chemical  products  ol 
putrefaction  or  decomposition  from  a  .-^optic  or  impcrfoctlv- 
draincd  wound  (sec  septic  infiammalion).  It  begins  usually 
about  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  wound,  whether 
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this  bo  the  result  of  injmy  or  of  operation,  with  a  feeling 
of  chilliness  or  a  distinct  ligor.  The  temperature  runs 
up  to  102°  or  103°  or  higher,  with  morning  remissions, 
the  pulse  is  increased  in  iErequency,  the  skin  is  hot  and 
di'y,  the  mine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured,  the  tongue  is 
fiu-red,  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and 
the  i^atient  complains  of  headache  and  general  feeling  of 
malaise,  and  is  at  times  delirious.  The  symptoms,  which 
are  generally  at  their  height  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  may  subside  as  suppuration  is  established  and  the 
fui'ther  absorption  of  septic  products  is  prevented  by  the 
sealing  of  the  tissues  with  the  inflammatory  exudation 
and  the  formation  of  granulation-tissue.  If  'the  absorp- 
tion of  septic  iM-oducts  continues  in  small  quantities  the 
fever  may  run  into  hectic,  or,  if  the  dose  of  poison  is 
increased,  into  saprEemia.  The  treatment  consists  in  at 
once  rendering  the  wound  aseptic  and  thoroughly  draining 
it,  the  bowels  in  the  meantime  being  opened  by  a  biiek 
pm'ge,  and  slop  diet  continued. 

SAPEiEMiA  OK  SEPTIC  INTOXICATION,  which  has  hitherto 
been  mcluded  with  septic  infection  under  the  term 
septiccemia,  is  a  form  of  blood-poisoning  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  absorption  in  large  quantities  of  the  chemical 
products  of  putrefaction  {sepsine,  jnitrescwe,  cadaverine, 
&c.),  derived  fi-om  a  septic  or  ill-drained  wound.  It  is,' 
therefore,  a  more  severe  fomi  of  septic  traumatic  fever! 
the  difference  being  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind! 
Clinically,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  it  from 
septip  traumatic  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  septi- 
CEemia,  or  even  pysemia  before  metastatic  abscesses  are 
formed,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  j^robable,  moreover,  that 
saprEemia,  septicaamia  and  pysemia,  though  each  may 
depend  upon  a  different  poison,  often  occur  simultaneously 
m  the  same  subject. 

Cuiise.—Fov  sapreemia  to  occur  the  septic  poison  must 
bo  absorbed  m  a  sufficient  quantity,  which  is  estimated  in 
the  human  subject  at  from  one  to  two  ounces.  Hence  the 
cause  may  be  said  to  be  those  conditions  that  lead  to  the 
production  of  the  poison  in  large  quantities  and  that 
favour  its  absorption  into  the  blood.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned— 1.  Extensive  wounds  recently  made, 
mefficiontly  drained,  and  not  kept  aseptic.  2.  Wounds  of 
serous  and  synovial  membranes.  3.  Abscesses,  cavities, 
and  gi'anulatmg  wounds  in  which  decomposing  discharges 
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are  subjected  to  meclianical  tension  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  external  opening. 

PatJiolofji/. — The  poison,  notwithstanding  its  virulence, 
is  productive  of  very  little  in  the  way  of  post-mortem 
change  which  can  be  said  to  be  characteristic.  The  parts 
on  which  its  effects  are  more  especially  manifested  are  the 
blood,  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  the  neiwe-centres.  and 
the  kidneys.  Thus,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  undergo 
rapid  disintegration,  causing  a  staining  of  the  tissues 
and  vessels,  and  are  found  aggregated  in  little  masses 
blocking  the  cnpillaries,  and,  probably  in  consequence, 
producing  the  capillary  hsemorrhages  {pctechice.)  which  are 
found  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  and  especially 
beneath  the  serous  membranes.  No  micro-organisms 
are  found  in  the  blood.  The  gastro-intestinal  canal,  tho 
nerve  centres,  and  the  viscera  generally  are  congested : 
the  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  by  which  organs  the  poison 
is  principally  eliminated,  being  especially  marked.  He- 
composition  occiu's  very  raj^idly  after  death. 

The  Si/mptoms,  of  which  lieadache,  vomiting,  and  de- 
lirium are  the  chief,  usually  come  on  about  the  second 
day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  may  be  ushered 
in  "by  a  slight  chill  or  even  a  severe  rigor.  The  tempera- 
ture suddenly  rises  to  103°  or  104°';  the  skin  becomes 
clammy  ;  the  "tongue  dry  and  furred ;  nausea  or  vomiting, 
and  sometimes  diarrhoea  set  in  ;  the  patient  becomes 
delirious,  and  if  the  dose  of  the  poison  has  been  large  or 
its  continuous  absoi'ption  is  not  prevented,  rapidly  sinks 
into  a  state  of  collapse;  the  temperature  falls  possibly 
below  normal  whilst  the  pulse  continues  rapid.  The 
patient  becomes  imconscious,  then  comatose,  and  then 
dies.  Where  the  dose  absorbed  has  been  less,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  less  rapid,  the  patient  becomes  anremic, 
and  perhaps  jaundiced,  the  urine  albuminous,  the  spleen 
enlarged,  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  continue,  and  death 
may  occur  from  exhaustion. 

The  Trexdmcnt  must  bo  directed  to  the  removal  of  the 
decomposing  discharges  from  the  wound  or  cavity.  If  this 
is  promptly  and  otfoctually  done,  the  disease  will  generally 
bo  arrested.  Thus,  woiinfls  must  be  washed  out  with 
antiseptic  lotions,  serous  cavities  drained,  joints  laid  freely 
open,  and  tension  in  abscesses  removed  by  giving  free 
vent  to  the  pent  up  and  decomiwsing  pus.  The  patient's 
strength  in  the  mcanwliile  must  be  supported  by  fluid 
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noiuisliment  and  the  judicious  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  subsequent  anaemia  combated  by  iron  and 
quinine. 

Lorxil  Infective  Diseases. 

Erysipelas  is  an  infective,  diif asely  spreading  inflam- 
mation, commonly  affecting  the  skin  or  snbcutaneous 
tissue,  or  both,  less  frequently  the  mucous  membranes  or 
submucous  tissue,  and  still  more  rarely  the  serous  mem- 
branes and  the  connective  tissue  in  such  situations  as  the 
pelvis,  orbit,  &c. 

Cause. — Erysipelas  depends  upon  the  introduction  of 
an  infective  poison  into  the  system  ;  but  for  this  to  act  it 
appears  necessary  that  the  vitality  of  the  body  should  bo 
lowered,  and  the  tissues  in  consequence  rendered  less 
able  to  resist  the  injurious  influence  of  the  poison.  Tho 
causes,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  the  predisposing 
and  the  exciting,  the  predisposing  again  into  those  that 
are  general  and  those  that  are  local. 

The  (jeneral  iiredisposing  causes  are  such  as  pertain  either 
to  (a.)  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  bodj-,  or  [h)  its  environ- 
nient.  (o)._  Among  the  conditions  that  predispose  to  the 
disease  by  inducing  an  impaired  state  of  the  tissues  are 
— 1,  chronic  alcoholism  ;  2,  Bright's  disease  ;  3,  diabetes  ; 
4,  gout;  0,  malignant  disease;  6,  insufficient  food;  7^ 
want  of  exercise  combined  with  high  living  ;  8,  jarevious 
attacks  of  the  disease,  {h).  Among  the  causes  that  pei-tain 
to  the  environment  of  the  body  are  bad  hygienic  conditions 
of  all  kinds,  as — 1,  imperfect  ventilation;  2,  defective 
drains ;  3,  accumulation  of  the  products  of  decomposing 
organic  matter ;  4,  overcrowding  ;  5,  want  of  cleanliness^; 
6,  a  large  number  of  suppurating  wounds  in  an  hospital  • 
and,  7,  probably  certain  not  altogether  understood  atmo- 
spheric influences.  The  local  jJretUsposing  cause  is  the 
presence  of  a  wound,  scratch,  or  abrasion  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  of  a  lacerated  wound,  or  one  in  which  the 
discharge  is  undergoing  putrefaction. 

The  exciting  cause  is  the  introduction  of  some  infective 
poison  into  the  system.  This  poison  is  probably  not  the 
same  in  each  form  of  the  disease.  In  tho  cutaneous  form 
it  would  appear  from  tho  observations  of  Fehleisen,  to 
be  a  .species  of  micrococcus,  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosus. 
It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  micrococci  existed 
in    the    spreading    margin    of    cutaneous  erysipelas. 
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Fohleisen  cultivated  some  micrococci  from  this  som-ce, 
in  some  instances  through  thii-ty  generations,  i.e.,  for  up- 
wards of  six  months,  and  then  inoculated  several  patients, 
in  all  of  whom,  -with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  just 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  disease,  erj-j^ipelas,  after 
an  incubation  ];)oriod  of  from  15  to  60  hom-s.  was  set  up.* 
The  contagion  may  be  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  or  nui'se,  by  instruments,  sponges,  &c.,  and  pro- 
bably by  air-  and  water.  It  is  now  su2}posed  to  enter  the 
system  in  all  cases  through  a  wound.  The  so-called  idio- 
patliic  erjrsipelas,  in  which  there  is  ostensibly  no  wound, 
was  thought  to  be  an  exception,  but  as  this  invaiiably 
occurs  on  exjooscd  parts,  as  the  face,  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  poison  gains  access  thr-ough  some  slight  crack  or 
abrasion  that  has  been  overlooked.  The  so-called  celhrlo- 
cutaneous  and  cellular  varieties  have  not  been  pi'oved  to 
be  inoculable,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  they  depend 
not  upon  a  specific  microbe  but  upon  the  oixlinary  strepto- 
coccus of  spreading  suppui-ation.  In  that,  however,  they 
bear  certain  clinical  resemblances  to  true  or  cutaneous 
erysipelas,  they  are  for  the  present,  in  accordance  with 
the  more  general  custom,  described  here  with  that 
affection. 

PatJiolofji/. — The  virus  when  inoculated,  multiplies  in 
the  tissues,  and  spreads  by  the  Ij-mphatic  vessels  and 
spaces.  In  the  cutaneous  form,  according  to  Fehleisen  and 
Metchnikoii,  jirst  beyond  the  spreading  edge  of  redness 
whore  the  skin  is  appai'ently  normal  the  lymphatics  are 
crowded  with  micrococci  ;  beneath  the  inflammatory 
blush  the  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  tissues  softened  and 
infiltrated  with  leucocytes  which  arc  devomfng  the 
micrococci.  Still  further  inwards  are  large  amo?boid  cells 
derived  from  the  connective  tissue  absorbing  the  leu- 
cocytes and  their  contained  micrococci,  wlulst  beneath 
the  part  where  the  blush  of  redness  has  faded  only  dead 
micrococci  are  seen.  The  septic  products  of  the  micro- 
cocci, after  passing  through  the  l^-niphatic  glands,  which 
become  swollen  and  tender,  enter  the  system,  producing 
the  constitutional  symptoms.  When  the  cellular  tissue  is 
involved,  suppuration  generally  occurs,  and  the  vessels 
which  run  through  it  to  the  skin  are  destroyed,  and  the 
skin  in  conseciucucc  sloughs.  The  j^osi-moHcm  appearance 

*  Tlicsc  inoculations  were  vuulcrl.ikcn  for  the  euro  of  hipn.s  .ind 
iiialiMiiaiit,  liinionvs,  anil  in  two  instances  api.nrcntly  with  success. 
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of  the  body  is  fimilar  to  that  seen  in  other  cases  of  se2Jtic 
poisoning.  The  organs  are  congested,  and  the  blood  is 
thin  and  fluid.  The  streptococci  are  not,  as  a  rule,  found 
in  the  blood ;  but  the  white  corpuscles  have  been  observed 
degenerated,  and  in  some  instances  forming  granular 
masses,  plugging  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  brain. 

V.uiiETiES.— Erysipelas  may  be  divided  into— 1,  the 
cutaneous  or  simple ;  2,  the  cellulo- cutaneous  or  phleg- 
monous ;  and  3,  the  cellular  or  diffuse  celhilitis. 

1.  Cutaneous  or  simple  erysipelas  generally  attacks 
the  skin,  loss  commonly  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a 
specific  infective  disease.  The  symptoms  are  iucal  and 
constitidiornd. 

Local  sigiis.~Th.ei-e  is  a  -^avid  blush  of  redness,  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  starting  from  a  wound,  and  appearing 
cither  simultaneously  with,  or  in  some  instances  not  till 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  blush  has  a  great  tendency 
to  spread,  or  to  suddenly  leave  one  part  and  attack  another 
{inctastnsis).  The  spreading  edge  is  sharply  defined  and 
sHghtly  raised  above  the  surrounding  skin,  ^diilst  the 
subsiding  edge  fades  off  into  the  healthy  skin.  The 
sui-face  is  usually  at  first  vividly  and  uniformly  red, 
ccdematous,  and  shining,  the  redness  fading  momentarily 
on  pressui-e,  and  later  becoming  of  a  dusky  hue.  The 
patient  complains  of  a  stiffness  and  stinging  heat  in  the 
part.  In  very  acute  cases  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  blebs 
by  the  exudation  of  serous  fluid  beneath  it,  and  the  nearest 
IjTuphatic  glands  are  generally  tender  and  enlarged. 
Where  the  tissues  are  lax,  as  about  the  face  or  scrotum, 
there  is  much  oedema,  but  there  is  little  tendency  to 
suppiu-ation.  When  the  inflammation  subsides,  there  is 
usually  some  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  ivoii^td  itself,  if  one  is  present,  takes  on  an  unhealthy 
appearance ;  it  ceases  to  heal,  the  edges  swell,  the  granu- 
lations shiivel,  and  the  surface  becomes  diy. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  generally  begin  with  a  chill 
or  rigor.  The  temperatiu'e  suddenly  rises  to  103°  or  104°, 
or  higher,  but  it  does  not  fluctuate  'as  in  soptictcmia  and 
pytomia.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  there  is  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue  and  constipation,  or 
soiiiotimcs  diaiTha;a. 

Tr:rminaiivns.—Tho  ery.sipelas  as  a  rule  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  tho  patient  recovers ;  or  it  may'  spread  over  a 
large  area,  and  the  patient  sink  int(j  a,  low  typhoid  state. 
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and  die  of  blood-poisoniug,  especially  -when  the  subject  of 
kidney  disease  or  other  visceral  trouble.  "When  about  the 
head  and  face  it  may  spread  to  the  phai-jTix,  and  thence  to 
the  larynx,  and  end  fatally  from  edematous  larA-ngitis ; 
or  it  may  attack  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  set  up 
meningitis.    Relapses  are  common. 

Trcuiment. — The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  smart 
pui'ge  (Calomel,  gr.  v.  e.  jalap,  gr.  yiii),  and  subsequently 
pcrciiloride  of  iron  given  in  large  doses  (Tinct :  fern 
])erchlor:  m.  xl,  quartis  horis).  Slop  diet  is  usually  re- 
quired at  first,  but  as  the  constitutional  symptoms  gene- 
rally assume  a  low  type,  the  patient  should  not  be  too 
much  dei^ressed,  as  a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  ■will 
probably  sooner  or  later  be  indicated.  Thus,  ammonia 
and  bark,  brandj'  and  egg  mixtui'e,  brandy,  strong  beef- 
tea,  &c.,  are  called  for  should  the  tempera tm-e  run  high, 
the  pulse  become  soft,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  or 
low  muttering  delirium  set  in.  Locally,  nothing  answers 
better  than  dusting  the  part  with  equal  quantities  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  powder,  and  enclosing  it  in  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton- wool.  "When  there  is  an  unhealthy 
wound,  means  should  be  taken  to  render  this  aseptic  ;  but 
strong  antiseptics,  as  carbolic  acid,  must  be  avoided,  as 
they  cause  too  much  irritation.  Should  there  be  any 
collection  of  pus,  or  other  pent-up  discharge,,  it  must  of 
course  be  let  out,  and  the  part  efficiently  drained,  "^'hen 
a  patient  is  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  an  hospital,  he 
should  be  removed  to  an  isolation  ward,  and  the  greatest 
care  taken  not  to  infect  other  patients.  It  was  an  old 
practice  to  draw  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  skin 
in  front  of  the  spi'cading  edge  of  redness,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  erysipelas  would  not  pass  over  this  line.  Since 
the  teaching  has  been  in  vogue  that  the  inflammatory 
re-action  follows  the  spread  of  the  micrococci,  and  is 
salutary  in  that  the  leucocytes  destroy  the  micro- 
organisms, attempts  have  been  made  to  set  uj)  inilam- 
matioir  in  front  of  the  encroaching  micropln-tcs  by  ]iaint- 
ing  the  skin  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  said  to  have  been  tluis  arrested  have  been 
reported. 

2.  CeLLTJLO-CUTANEOUS,  ok  rilLEGMONOrS  ERYSI- 
PELAS, differs  from  tlio  jircccding  variety,  in  that  it  in- 
volves the  subcutaneous  tissue  as  well  as  the  skin.  I  t  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  inoculable,  and  is  generally  believed 
to  depciul  u]ion  a  ]i(iis(iu  dilTercnt  lo  that  setting  u])  the 
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cutaneous  form,  most  likely  the  ordinary  streptococcus  of 
spreading  suppuration.  It  is  proljably  always  associated 
with  a  scratch  or  wound,  and  nearly  always  terminates  m 
suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  sloughing  of 
the  skin,  but  it  seldom  penetrates  beyond  the  deep  fascia, 
unless  this  has  been  injured.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
intemperate,  or  those  of  broken-down  constitution  or  the 
subject  of  visceral  disease,  and  is  especially  frequent  after 
a  scalp  wound. 

Si/mptoms.— There  is  locally  much  more  oedema  and 
swelling  than  in  the  former  variety,  but  the  redness  is  less 
bright  and  not  so  sharply  defined,  and  blebs  or  buUas 
containing  serum,  wluch  may  be  blood-stained,  often 
form  over  the   affected   part.     The  pain,  at  first  hot 
and  tingling,  soon  becomes  throbbing,  and  the  swelling 
brawny,  and,  should  suppuration  occur,  boggy  in  places  ; 
whilst  "the  redness  assumes  first  a  dusky,  then  a  purple, 
and  then  a  mottled  hue  ;   finally,  dark-coloured  sloughs 
form,  but  no  pointing  occurs.    If  an  incision  is  n^ade  into 
the  tissues,  they  are  at  first  found  infiltrated  with  fliiid, 
and  later  look  like  wet  wash-leather  from  the  breaking 
down  of  the  cellular  tissue  into  pus  and  sloughs.    As  the 
inflammation  is  more  intense  than  in  cutaneous  erysipelas, 
so  are  the  constitutional  symptoms,  though  similar,  moi'c 
severe.    The  fever,  at  first  slight,  assumes  a  typhoid  cha- 
racter as  suppuration  sets  in.    The  disease  may  tcrmhiaic 
in  resolution,  but  more  frequently  rims  the  course  above 
described,  and  may  end  fatally  from  broncho-pneumonia, 
saprcemia,  septictemia,  pyaemia,  exhaustion,  or  hectic. 
It  is  most  fatal  when,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the 
patient  is  the  subject  of  chi'onic  kidney  disease.  Locally, 
it  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  bone,  destruction  of  a  joint, 
brawny  thickening  of  the  part,  or  much  scarring. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
A  pui'gative  should  be  given  at  the  onset,  and  the  patient 
placed  on  slop  diet,  which  should  be  exchanged,  when 
suppm-ation  occurs,  for  concentrated  nourishment  with 
bark,  iron,  and  stimulants.  Locally,  lint  or  spongio- 
piline  soaked  in  hot  boracic  lotion  should  be  applied,  and 
incisions  made  early  before  sloughing  has  had  time  to 
take  place,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  parts  become  brawny.  A 
number  of  small  incisions  made  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb  are  preferable  to  one  long  one.  They  should 
extend  thi-ough  the  skin  into  the  inflamed  cellular  tissue, 
the  htcmorrhage,  which  is  often  free,  being  readily  stopped 
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if  excessive  by  plugging  with  iodoform  or  sal  alembroth 
gauze,  or  like  antiseptic  material.  Subsequently  tlie 
■wounds  should  be  dressed  antiseptically,  well  drained, 
and  the  sloughs  removed  from  time  to  time  as  they  foim. 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  large  charcoal  poultice 
IS  with  some  a  favourite  form  of  dressing.  Should  diar- 
rhoea set  in  it  may  be  controlled  by  opium ;  but  this  di-ug 
must  be  given  cautiously  when  there  is  kidney  mischieE 
In  bad  cases,  where  much  skin  has  been  destroyed  or  a 
joint  irreparably  damaged,  amputation  mav  ultiniatelv  be 
required,  but  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  done  whilst"  the 
disease  is  in  progress. 

3.  CeLLULAE,  EllYSIPELAS,  OR  DIFFUSE  CELLULITIS,  is 
an  acute,  infective,  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.  It  may  occur-  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submu- 
cous tissues,  in  the  intermuscular  planes,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pelvis  or  orbit,  in  fact  anywhere  in  the  body 
where  connective  tissue  exists.  It  is  probable  that  it  does 
not  depend  upon  a  specific  vii'us,  but  upon  the  strei>to- 
coccus  of  spreading  suppm-ation,  and  hence,  although  it 
spreads  by  the  Ijinphatics  and  lymph  spaces  Like  cutaneous 
erysipelas,  it  is  not  like  it  a  specific  infective  disease.  It 
may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Thus  it  may  occur  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  after  a  scratch  or  punctui-e,  particu- 
larly one  inflicted  in  the  jMst-mortem  room  or  by  the  bite 
of  a  venomous  reptile  or  sting  of  an  insect ;  in  the  pelvic 
ceUular  tissue  after  parturition,  or  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy; aud  in  the  submucous  tissue  after  an  iujmy,  as  a 
sting  of  the  throat  hj  a  wasp. 

Si/mptoms. — -The  constitutional  symptoms  resemble  those 
already  given  under  the  preceding  varieties  of  erysipelas, 
and  though  they  may  vary  in  intensity  they  are  generally 
grave  and  soon  assume  an  asthenic  tyjie,  and  become 
those  of  saprasmia  as  the  septic  products  arc  absorbed 
from  the  decomposing  sloughs.  The  local  symptoms 
Vaiy  according  to  the  part  attacked.  "Wlien  the  "subcuta- 
neous tissue  is  affected  they  are  similar  to  those  of  cellule- 
cutaneous  erysipelas,  save  that  the  skin  is  not  at  first 
involved  but  is  only  slightly  reddened  or  mottled ;  the 
parts,  however,  feel  hard  and  brawny,  and  become  boggv 
as  sui^puration  occurs.  Later,  the  skin,  as  the  vessels 
which  supply  it  arc  destroyed  by  thi;  pressure  of  the 
inflammatory  exudation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  loses 
its  A'itality  and  rapidly  becomes  gangrenous  and  sloughs. 
The  Trmiinvut  is  like  that  of  cellulo-cutaucous  cry- 
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sipelas.  lucisious  should  be  made  early,  and  stimulating 
treatment  is  generally  required  from  the  first. 

HospiTjOi  Gangrene  ok  Sloughing  Phagedena  is 
a  rapidly  spreading,  infective  inflammation  accompanied 
by  extensive  slouglung  and  ulceration.  It  most  commonly 
affects  an  open  wound,  but  has  been  known  to  follow 
injui-ies  where  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  skin.  It 
is  seldom  seen  at  the  present  day  owing  to  improved 
hygiene,  better  hospital  management,  and  the  more 
scientific  treatment  of  wounds.  The  virus,  probably  the 
pyogenic  micrococci,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  wound  by 
the  ail',  the  hands  of  the  sui'geon  or  nurse,  instruments, 
sponges,  &c.  The  micrococci  [streptococci  and  staphylo- 
cocci) are  found  in  chains  and  masses  as  well  as  singly, 
both  in  the  slough  and  in  the  inflamed  tissues  around. 
(See  also  Phagedcenic  Ulcers,  p.  38.) 

Bymptoms. — When  an  open  wound  is  attacked  a  pulta- 
ceous,  ash-grey,  adherent  slough  forms  on  the  surface,  and 
the  sloughing  rapidly  spreads  both  deeply  and  widely. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  dusky-red,  ocdematous,  sharp- 
cut,  and  rapidly  melt  away  as  the  gangrene  proceeds. 
The  discharge  is  thin  and  greenish  or  blood-stained,  and 
exhales  a  horrible  fcetor.  Although  a  local  infective  dis- 
ease, severe  constitutional  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning, 
rapidly  assuming  a  typhoid  character,  are  set  up  by  the 
absorption  of  the  septic  iDroducts  {ptomaines),  and  fre- 
quently temdnate  fatally  in  a  few  houi's.  No  micro- 
organisms have  been  found  in  the  blood. 

Treatment. — The  jDatient  should  be  isolated,  and  where 
the  disease  occurs  in  military  practice  as  an  epidemic, 
the  whole  of  the  patients  in  the  infected  building  should 
be  removed  to  huts  or  tents.  Stimulants,  opium,  and 
quinine  should  be  given  internally;  whilst  locally,  the 
slough  must  be  completely  removed,  the  ulcerated  surface 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  strong  nitric  acid  or  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  the  wound  sprinkled  with  iodoform  and  dressed 
antiseptically. 

WouND-DiPHTHEBlA  is  rare  in  this  country.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  mild  form  of  hospital  gangrene 
due  to  the  ordinary  microbes  of  suppuration,  by  others  to 
be  a  distinct  affection  depending  upon  a  specific  form  of 
micrococcus  and  the  result  of  bad  hygiene  and  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of  the  wound.  When  a 
wound  is  so  attacked,  the  sm-face,  pi'eviously  granulating, 
becomes  covered  with  a  greyish- white,  opaque,  tenacious 
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membrane,  similur  to  that  of  diphtheria.  This  membrane 
consists  of  granulation-cells  and  coagulated  exudation  in 
"which  are  found  micrococci  in  chains  and  colonies.  The 
affection  appears  to  be  only  very  slightly  contagious,  and 
does  not  affect  the  system  generally  fiulher  than  by  the 
absorption  of  the  septic  products.  The  trmimcnt  consists 
in  attention  to  the  genei-al  hygiene,  and  dusting  the 
wound  with  iodoform  or  rubbing  it  over  with  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Malignant  Pustule  ok  Charbon  is  a  specific  infec- 
tive disease  due  to  inoculation  with  a  wus  {bacillus 
<tiithrads)  obtained  from  animals  suffering  from  sjtlenic 
fever.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  this  coimtiy  amongst 
those  whose  woi'k  brings  them  into  contact  with  hides 
imjjorted  from  countries  in  which  splenic  fever  is  common. 
The  bacillus  may  enter  the  system  thi-ough  a  wound  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  pustule  occm'ring  at  the  point  of 
inoculation.  The  disease  may  then  remain  localized,  or 
the  bacillus  may  enter  the  blood  and  there  rapidly  multi- 
plying give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms.  At  times 
the  bacillus  is  absorbed  dii-ectly  into  the  blood  thi-ough 
the  alimentary  or  resjiiratory  mucous  membrane  without 
any  external  manifestation,  and  sets  up  similar  constitu- 
tional sjonptoms,  the  affection  being  then  known  as  Wool- 
ii07-ter's  Disease.    (See  a  work  on  Medicine.) 

t'yijmptovis. — A  red  itching  pimple  is  first  noticed,  gene- 
rally at  the  situation  of  a  slight  scratch  or  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  on  the  face  or  some  other  exposed  part.  The  pimple 
soon  becomes  converted  into  a  vesicle,  whilst  the  sm- 
rounding  tissues  become  red  and  brawny.  Gangrene 
occurs  at  the  focus  of  inflammation,  and  around  this  a 
ring  of  secondary  vesicles  fonns.  Thus,  when  the  so- 
called  pustule  is  fully  developed,  it  presents  a  very 
characteristic  appearance  (Fig.  35).  In  the  centre  there 
is  a  dry  black  slough,  around  this  a  ring  of  vesicles,  and 
around  this  again  an  area  of  redness,  brawny  indiu-ation 
and  much  oedema.  There  is,  however,  but  little  pain  and 
no  suppui-ation.  The  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  may 
now  become  enlarged  and  tender ;  feverish  symptoms 
rapidly  assuming  a  typhoid  type  set  in,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  sudden  syncope,  exhaustion,  or  it  may  be  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis  when  the  disease  affects  the  neck. 
Sliould  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it 
will  be  cleared  up  by  examining  the  contents  of  the 
vesicles  for  the  bacillus. 
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The  bacillus  anthracis  is  a  rod-like  body,  straight  or 
sometimes  bent,  varying  from  to  ^j^g  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  presenting  cross-markings  and  sometimes 
round  bodies  {spo7-es)  in  its  interior.  It  multiplies  by 
fission  and  by  spores,  and  is  itself  readily  killed  by  heat ; 
but  the  spores  resist  both  heat  and  drying,  though  they 


Fiu.  35.— Malignant  Pustule.    From  a  case  muler  the  care  of 
Mr.  Morrant  Baker. 

are  destroyed  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  and  some  other  antiseptics.  The  bacillus  has 
also  been  found  in  the  blood  and  in  various  tissues  of  the 
body  in  this  disease. 

The  Trwiment  consists  in  the  free  excision  of  the  pustule 
and  cauterization  of  the  wound  with  potassa  fiLsa,  chloride 
of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  like.  If  this  is  done  in  time 
the  patient  usually  recovers.   "When  constitutional  symp- 
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toms  liavo  developed  tlie  strength  must  be  supported  by 
Uuid  nourisliment  and  by  stimulants  when  indicated 
bulijhido  of  soda  in  ten-grain  doses  has  been  recommended 
on  account  of  the  beneficial  effect  it  exercises  in  splenic 
lever  in  animals. 

AcTLNOiUYcosis  is  an  infective  disease  depending  upon 
the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  a  micro-organism,  the  acti- 
nomyces. 

Cause— The  disease,  which  is  prevalent  in  cattle,  mav 
be  transmitted  to  man  either  directly  from  the  diseased 
animal,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  cowmen,  or  indirectlv 
through  the  medium  of  uncooked  meat  or  milk.    It  may 


Fig.  36. — Actinomycetes — the  parasite  of  actinomj'cosis. 


also  apparently  be  transmitted  by  cereals.  A  grain  of 
barley  has  been  found  in  several  growths.  The  com- 
monest site  of  inoculation  is  through'a  carious  tooth,  but 
the  parasite  may  also  gain  admission  by  the  alimentarj- 
and  i-espiratory  tracts. 

Fathulof/ij. — The  actinomyccs,  having  entered  the  tissues, 
sets  up  a  progressive  inflammation  leading  to  tlie  forma- 
tion of  granulation-tissue,  connective  tissue  and  pus.  Tlie 
pus  contains  pale  yellow,  or  sometimes  white  or  brown 
grains,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  tlie  pus  is 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  the  larger  grains  being  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Tlieso  grains,  which  consist  of 
the  parasite,  are  seen,  on  microscopical  examinati(m,  to  bo 
made  up  of  fine  threads  of  mycelium,  with  rod-like  bacilli 
radiating  from  their  cuds  (see  Kg.  ;3()). 

In  cattle,  the  disease  affects  chiefly  the  lv\wv  jaw.  but 
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it  lias  also  been  met  with  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  tongue,  the 
respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts,  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
and  intermuscular  tissues.  It  was  formerly  included 
under  the  names  of  osteo-sarcoma,  wooden  tongue,  bone 
cancer,  tubercle,  &c. 

Symptoms. — In  the  lower  jaw  it  is  commonly  mot  with 
about  the  socket  of  a  carious  tooth.  A  great  deal  of 
thickening  occurs  in  the  sm'rounding  bone,  and  abscesses 
are  formed  in  the  neighbouring  connective  tissue.  On  the 
opening  of  the  abscesses  sinuses  are  left  leading  to  the 
swelling,  which  is  found  to  consist  in  part  of  tough  fibi'ous 
tissue  and  in  jjart  of  soft  vascular  gi'anulation-tissue  filling 
ca-^dties  in  the  bone.  The  escaping  pus  contains  the  grain- 
like masses  of  the  fungus  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  bones  other  than  the 
jaw,  it  gives  lise  to  a  growth  M'ith  characters  similai'  to 
those  mentioned  above.  When  it  begins  in  the  lung  it 
may  spread  to  the  pleui-a  and  then  extend  widely  in  the 
chest  walls.  Erom  the  intestine  it  may  invade  the  peri- 
toneum and  abdominal  walls.  In  whatever  situation  it 
begins,  however,  it  steadily  spreads  until  it  kills  either 
by  exhaustion  or  by  involving  some  vital  organ. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  perhaps  most  resembles  tuber- 
culous ulceration  or  a  fibre-  or  myxo- sarcoma  attended 
by  profuse  suppm-ation.  The  presence  of  the  parasitp 
in  the  pus  will  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — The  only  efficient  treatment  is  the  complete 
removal  of  the  growth,  whilst  it  is  still  local,  by  excision 
and  scraping.  In  the  lower  jaw  this  has  been  attended 
with  complete  success.  When  the  disease  is  too  extensive 
to  admit  of  removal,  free  drainage  and  antiseptics  should 
be  used  as  palliatives. 

General  Infective  Diseases. 

Septicaemia  or  septic  intection. — The  terai  septi- 
cEemia  is  here  restricted  to  the  condition  kno-wTi  as  sejitio 
infection ;  septic  intoxication,  which  has  liitherto  been 
included  under  the  term  septici3emia,  has  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  saprsemia.  Septictemia,  in 
this  sense,  is  an  infectious  disease  duo  to  inoculation  with 
a  specific  virus  which  multiplies  in  the  blood  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  nature  of  a  micro-organism. 

CiOisi'. — The  essential  cause  is  the  introduction  of  the 
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specific  -virus  into  tlio  blood.  The  virus  may  be  derived 
from  the  body  of  another  jDatient  who  is  sufferinpr  from  or 
has  died  of  the  disease,  and  may  be  conveyed  by  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon  or  the  nui-se,  imperfectly  cleaned  instru- 
ments, sponges,  &c.  The  minutest  quantitv  of  the  poison 
appears  to  be  sufficient. 

Pathology. — The  post-mortem  appearances  are  similar  to 
those  of  f  aprajmia.  There  is  a  like  condition  of  congestion 
of  the  nerve-centres,  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  viscera, 
with  petechias  beneath  the  serous  membranes,  and  stain- 
ing of  the  vessels  and  tissues.  Micro-organisms,  both 
micrococci  and  bacilli,  however,  are  found' in  the  blood. 
The  serous  cavities  often  contain  blood-stained  serum,  and 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  may  at  times  be  present.  The 
spleen  is  generally  greatly  congested  and  enlarged. 

The  si/mptoms  are  also  similar  to  those  of  saprtemia ; 
indeed,  it  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  between 
them.  _  Septicaemia,  however,  may  be  suspected  whr-ii 
there  is  e^adence  of  infection  from  some  source,  or  the 
wound  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
amount  of  septic  matter  necessary  to  set  up  septic  intoxi- 
cation to  be  formed  in  it.  It  would,  moreover,  appear 
probable  that  the  two  diseases  may  at  times  coexist  in 
the  same  subject.  Septicoemia  begins  with  a  cbstinct 
rigor,  which  may  be  repeated,  followed  by  a  temperature 
of  103^  to  104°  or  higher.  The  symptoms,  the  chief  of 
which  are  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  delirium,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea,  may  run  the  same  rapid  course  as  in 
sapra?mia,  the  patient  passing  into  a  state  of  collapse ;  or 
they  may  be  more  chronic  and  less  severe  in  degree 
though  similar  in  kind,  whilst  leucocytosis  and  petechial 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  or  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
or  pericarditis  may  siipervene. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  curative 
treatment  beyond  preventing  the  introduction  of  morc^ 
poison  by  taking  the  same  local  moans  to  disinfect  the 
wound  as  wore  mentioned  under  sapra^mia.  The  same 
good  effects,  however,  must  not  be  expected,  as  the  poison 
once  introduced  multi]ilies  indefinitely,  and  hence  the 
disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Large  doses  of  quinine 
or  salicylic  acid  or  sul])]iite  of  potasli,  however,  may  be 
given,  whilst  the  strength  sliould  be  supported  by  fluid 
nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Pytrmia  is  distinguished  from  sopticnemia  by  the 
formation  of  secondary  {metastatic)  abscesses  in  various 
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tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  It  received  its  name 
on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  due  to  the 
entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood,  seeing  that  it  generally 
originates  in  connection  with  a  suppm-ating  wound,  and 
is  later  attended  with  purulent  collections  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  By  some  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  later  stago 
of  septicaemia,  as  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  abscesses 
the  two  diseases  are  often  clinically  indistinguishable. 
Eecent  investigations,  however,  point  to  pytemia  being  a 
disease  distinct  from  both  septicaemia  and  saprasmia,  and 
have  fui-ther  made  it  appear  probable  that  the  train  of 
symptoms  known  as  pytemia  are  due  to  several  dilferent 
pathological  processes. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  is  no  doubt  the  entrance 
of  a  poison  into  the  blood,  and  since  jiyogenic  micrococci 
have  been  found  in  the  wound,  the  thrombosed  vein.s 
leading  from  the  wound,  in  the  blood,  the  tissues,  "and  thn 
metastatic  abscesses,  it  is  now  held  that  these  organisms 
are  essential  factors  in  the  production  of  the  condition 
known  as  pj'cemia.    Pyfemia,  however,  is  seldom  deve- 
loped except  Avhere  the  patient  is  exposed  to  unfavourable 
hygienic  conditions,  amongst  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned   overcrowding  in  ill-ventilated   and  badly- 
drained  hospitals,  particularly  where  a  large  number  of 
sui^purating  and  foul  wounds  are  congregated  together  in 
the  same  ward  ;  whilst  the  general  debility  induced  bj^ 
insanitary  dwelHngs,  poor   living,  town  life,  and  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  in  that  it  lowers  the  resisting  power  of 
the  tissues,  further  predisposes  to  the  disease.    Pyaemia  is 
generally  developed  in  connection  with  a  wound  which 
has  reached  the  stage  of  sujDpuration  and  has  not  been 
properly  drained  and  kept  aseptic.    It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  septic  products  entering  the  system  with 
the  pyogenic  micrococci  further  lower  the  resisting  power 
of  the  tissues.    The  micrococci  having  gained  admission 
to  the  wound,  infect  the  thrombi  filling  the  veins  leading 
from  it,  and  are  canied  away  with  detached  portions  of 
the  thrombi  into  the  venous  circulation.    The  emboli  be- 
come lodged  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
and  being  infected  with  the  pyogenic  organisms  and  im- 
pregnated with  septic  ptomaines  from  the  wound,  set  up 
suppuration  in  the  tissues  around  the  vessels  in  which 
they  lodge.    In  other  instances  it  is  believed  that  the 
pyogenic  micrococci  may  enter  the  circulation  in  such 
masses  that  they  are  sufficient  in  themselves  without 
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the  presence  of  any  clot  to  plu-  the  .small  vessels,  and  hero 
m  like  manner  to  cause  secondary  suppm-ation.  There 
appears  to  bo,  therefore,  two  chief  elements  at  work  the 
pyogenic  COCCI  giving  rise  to  the  disseminated  suppura- 
tions, and  the  septic  ptomaines  developed  in  the  wound  or 
generated  by  the  cocci  themselves,  poisoning  the  whole 
system.    1  ytemia  is  especially  common  after  wounds  in- 
volving bone,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  large  patulous 
veins  of  bone  to  become  fiUed  with  pui'ulent  thrombi 
]3ortions  of  which  are  readily  carried  away  bv  the  blood- 
stream.   Hence  the  frequency  of  pytemia  after  injmies  of 
the  cranium  involving  the  diploe,  compound  fractm-es 
amputations,  and  excisions,  when  antiseptics  and  di-ain- 
age  are  neglected.    Again,  the  poison  may  be  developed 
in  decomposing  portions  of  the  placenta  left  after  child- 
bu-th,  and  may  then  enter  the  blood  by  infectino-  the 
thrombi  m  the  uterine  veins.    Or  it  maV  be  formed  in 
connection  Avith  operations  on  the  S'enito-urinan-  tract  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  wounds  aseptic 
1  yajmia,  moreover,  is  especiaUy  fi-equent  after  infective 
osteomyelitis  and  infective  periostitis,  even  before  the 
suppurating  cavity  is  opened  and  exposed  to  the  outer 
air.    It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  erysipelatous 
wounds,  diffuse  cellulitis,  and  hospital  gangrene,  and 
sometimes  after  gonorrhoea,  ulceration  of  the  intestiaes 
in  typhoid  fever  and  dj^sentery,  and  ulcerative  endocarl 
ditis.  _  Very  occasionally  pya3mia  follows  the  most  trivial 
operation  or  injury,  as  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a 
tendon  or  a  portion  of  fascia.    Here  it  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  micro-organisms  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.    At  times  no  local  som-ce  of  infection 
can  be  discovered  ;  the  disease  is  then  spoken  of  as  idio- 
pathic pya?mia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pvogenic  micro- 
organism gains  admission,  as  in  infective"  osteomyelitis, 
periostitis,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis,  through  a  mucous 
sui'face. 

Pntholofi;/.^ — The  poxf-morfi'ni  appearances  are  .similar  to 
those  in  septictemia,  pi iis  purulent  collections  in  one  or  more 
situations,  or  disseminated  through  the  body  as  multiple 
small  ab!5cesses.  _  Thus,  there  is  the  same  rapid  tcudencv  to 
putrefaction,  disintegration  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  stain- 
ing of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  minute  extravasations  {pcfr- 
cliut)  beneath  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  sldn.  con- 
gestion of  the  viscera,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in 
niuny  cases  the  iiresonco  of  micro-orgiinisms  in  Die  blood 
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and  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  body  is  emaciated, 
and  the  skin  yellowish  and  earthy  in  appearance. 

The  purulent  collections  may  be  found  in  the  serous 
cavities,  in  the  viscera,  in  the  joints  and  indeed  throughout 
the  body  generallJ^  There  may  be  one  or  more  moderate- 
sized  collections  of  pus ;  or  an  organ,  as  the  lung,  may  be 
riddled  by  a  nvimber  of  small  abscesses  varying  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  nut.  The  visceral  abscesses  are  most 
common  in  the  lungs,  then  in  the  liver,  and  next  in  the 
spleen,  kidneys  and  brain.  They  are  situated  in  the 
periphery  of  the  organs,  i.e.,  in  the  situation  of  the 
smallest  capillaries.  Where,  however,  pyaemia  follows  a 
lesion  of  the  rectum,  the  abscesses  are  generally  found 
in  the  liver,  since  most  of  the  blood 
from  the  rectum  passes  first  through 
that  organ.  The  pus  is  sweet,  rarelj^ 
foetid,  and  may  resemble  ordinary  pus, 
or  it  may  be  thin  and  watery.  It  always 
contains  pyogenic  micrococci.  When 
there  is  a  wound  it  is  usually  found 
unhealthy  or  putrescent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflammatory  area; 
micrococci  are  present  in  it.  The 
veins  leading  from  the  wound  are 
usually  filled  with  thrombi,  which  are 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  un- 
dergoing pm-ulent  softening,  and  then 
contain  micrococci.  Where  the  pyaemia 
has  originated  in  infective  osteomye- 
litis, infective  periostitis,  or  in  a 
wound  involving  bone,  the  veins  in 
the  medulla  of  the  bone,  and  those 
leading  from  the  bone  are  usually  also  found  filled  with 
purulent  thrombi.  If  the  affected  veins  are  followed 
towards  the  heart,  the  end  of  the  thi-ombus  will  often  be 
seen  projecting  into  the  blood-current  in  the  larger  vein 
at  the  spot  where  the  smaller  joins  it  (Fig.  37.)  Lastly, 
cocxus  rolvnies,  i.e.,  collections  of  micrococci,  are  found  m 
the  various  tissues  and  organs. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  morbid  appearances  makes 
it  appear  probable  that  the  metastatic  abscesses  may  be 
produced  in  several  ways:  1.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins 
leading  from  the  wound  is  set  up  by  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  that  commonly  produce  thrombosis,  such  aa 
suppuration  around  a  vein,  an  abscess  breaking  into  a 


Fig.  37.— Throm- 
bosed vein.  The 
thrombus  is  seen 
projecting  from 
the  smaller  into 
the  larger  vein. 
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vem,  death  of  the  part  from  which  the  vein  runs,  tc. 
ihe  thi-ombus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  septic 
products  lormmg  m  the  wound,  and  with  the  pyogenic 
micrococci  introduced  from  without.    The  septic  and  in- 
fective changes  extend  up  the  thrombus ;  portions  of  the 
thrombus  where  it  in-ojects  into  a  larger  vein  are  de- 
tached by  the  force  of  the  blood-stream  m  the  larger  veiu 
(see  Fig.  37),  and  are  carried  away  in  the  blood,  and 
becoine  lodged  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  or,  possibly, 
escaping  through  them,  in  the  capillaries  of  other  parts 
of  the  body.    These  emboli,  being  of  a  septic  and  infective 
natm-e,  instead  of  leading  to  the  changes  which  follow 
ordinary  embolism,  give  rise  to  septic  and  infective  in- 
flammation,  terminating  in   suppui-ation   and  abscess 
{priviary  embolic  abscesses).  2.  Masses  of  micrococci  which 
have  gained  entrance,  either  diiectly  thi-ough  a  wound, 
or  indirectly  through  a  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  case 
of  infective  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  &c.,   are  carried 
from  the  primary  seat  of  disease  by  the  lymphatics  or 
blood-stream,  and  become  lodged  in  the  capillaries  of  tlie 
varicas  tissues  and  organs.  There  blood- corpuscles  aggre- 
gate around  them,  thus  fonniugathi-ombus,  which  softens 
and  sets  ujd  infective  inflammation   and  suppuration. 
3.  Portions  of  the  softened  thi-ombus  in  the  lung-caijil- 
laries  become  detached,  and  are  carried  by  the  blood-stream 
to  other  pails  of  the  body,  where  they  in  tui-n  foini  emboli, 
which  also  set  up  similai'  infective  inflammation  and 
suppuration  (secondary  emhoJic  abscesses).    4.  The  diffuse 
pui'ulent  collections  in  the  serous  and  svuo-\-ial  caA'ities  are 
thought  as  a  rule  to  depend  upon  the  poisoned  condition  of 
the  biood  and  the  presence  of  micrococci,  not  upon  emboli. 

The  symptoms  usually  set  in  with  a  ligor,  generally  a 
severe  one,  dm-iug  which  the  temperatiu'o  rises  to  uio  . 
104°,  or  even  higher.  Profuse  sweating  follows.  The 
rigoi's  are  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The  temjierature 
chart  represents  the  same  series  of  long  up  and  down 
strokes  characteristic  of  hectic  fever,  only  differing  in 
that  the  nioi'uing  temperature  in  pya?mia  seldom  reaches 
normal.  The  pulse  is  quick  ;  the  tongue  is  red  or  glazed, 
and  later,  dry  and  bicnvn  ;  wasting  "rapidly  sets  in ;  tlie 
skin  often  assumes  an  earthy  or  jaundiced  "hue ;  the  face 
is  anxious,  perhajis  flushed,  oi-  pale  ;  extravasations  from 
the  cajjillaiics  of  the  skin  occur  producing  petechine  ;  and 
other  eruptions,  though  less  common,  as  patches  of 
erythema,  may  np]ioar  from  time  tn  time,  with  aphtha?  or 
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iilceration  of  the  fauces.  The  breath  and  the  exhalations 
of  the  body  have  a  joeculiar  sweet  odour,  and  albumen 
may  be  found  in  the  urine.  At  about  the  end  of  a  week 
metastatic  abscesses  form  in  various  parts,  as  the  lun"-s, 
liver  and  joints ;  or  diffuse  suppui-ation  may  be  set  up'^in 
the  serous  cavities,  and  signs  of  pericarditis,  pleiuisy  or 
peritonitis  ensue.  Diarrhoea  sets  in,  then  delirium,  and 
the  patient  dies  exhausted  usually  during  the  second  week. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  wound,  if  one  exists,  is  generally 
foul  and  suppiu-ating,  though  later  it  may  become  dry 
and  cease  to  form  pus ;  in  some  chronic  cases,  which  are 
rare,  however,  the  woimd  may  heal.  The  lyrofiiwsh  is 
extremely  imf avoimible ;  acute  cases  are  always  fatal, 
each  rigor  making  the  chance  of  recovery  more  hopeless'. 
At  times,  however,  the  disease  may  run  a  chronic  course 
{<:hro,nc  pyceinia),  differing  from  the  acute  in  degree  rather 
than  m  kind.  Thus  the  rigors  are  less  frequent  or  none 
may  occur.  The  viscera,  as  a  rule,  are  not  afPected,  and 
the  abscesses  show  a  special  predilection  for  the  joints 
ihe  patient  may  die  after  some  weeks,  or  may  linger  for 
some  months,  or  very  slowly  recover  after  one  or  more 
relapses,  with  probably  stiffness  of  one  or  more  joints 
Or  he  may  subsequently  die  of  phthisis,  albuminuria,  or 
lardaceous  disease. 

Treatment. —'LiitlQ  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  treatment  m  acute  cases,  when  once  the  pvtemic  pro- 
cess IS  estabHshed,  beyond  supporting  the  strength  by 
flmd  nourishment  and  stimulants,  opening  abscesses  as 
they  are  formed,  and  placing  the  patient  under  the  most 
favourable  hygienic  conditions  possible.  Measui'es  should , 
ot  com-se,  be  taken  to  drain  the  wound  and  render  it 
aseptic  if  this  has  been  neglected.  Quinine  in  laro'c 
doses  IS  generally_  advised,  but  little  must  be  expected 
|rom  It  In  mfectiye  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  amini- 
tiition  through  the  joint  above  the  affected  bone  should 
bedone  if  pyremia  appears  imminent  but  has  not  fully 
declared  itself.  In  chronic  cases,  when  convalescence 
iias  ensued,  a  sea  voyage  or  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
or  other  suitable  spa  may  be  of  benefit. 

Glakdeks  is  a  specific'iuf  ective  disease  common  amongst 
horses  and  occasionally  communicated  to  man  by  inocu- 
ation  through  a  wound  or  the  unbroken  mucous  mem- 
brane. Ihe  poison  IS  believed  to  be  a  specific  form  of 
micro-organism,  since  in  glanders  a  bacillus  has  been  ' 
louud,  which  after  several  cultivations  retains  the  power 
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of  reproducing  the  disease  in  the  horse.  The  disease  may 
run  an  acute  or  chronic  comse.  It  is  neai-ly  always 
acute  in  man  and  chi'onic  in  the  horse.  The  acute  form 
is  characterised:  (1)  bj^  a  thin  serous  discharge,  rapidly 
becoming  foul,  iim-iUent,  and  sanious,  from  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  with  enlargement  of  the  subniaxillaiy 
glands;  (2)  by  a  pustular  eruption,  resembling  that  of 
small-jiox,  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respii-atory  and  digestive  tract ;  and  (3)  by  the  formation 
of  circumscribed  nodules  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
subcutaneous  and  muscular  tissue,  which  usually  soon 
break  down  into  abscesses  and  foul  ulcers.  These  signs 
are  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  fever,  which  rapidly 
assumes  a  typhoid  tyjie,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
rigor.  Symptoms  of  pneumonia  or  plemisj',  or  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea  ensue,  accoitling  as  the  respii-atoiy  or  ali- 
mentary tract  is  chiefly  affected,  and  death  usually  takes 
j)lace  within  a  week  fi'om  saprEemia,  septictemia,  or 
pyaemia.  In  the  chruuic  form  the  constitutional  symjitoms 
are  less  severe,  and  the  patient  may  linger  for  months,  or 
even  recover. 

In  the  horse  the  disease  is  spoken  of  by  veterinar^- 
siu'geons  as  '\farcy"  when  the  Ijmiphatic  vessels  and 
glands  are  principally  affected,  the  swellings  opposite  the 
valves  in  the  lymphatics  forming  the  so-called  '•/arci/- 
hucls ;  "  and  as  ghuuh-rs,  when  the  disease  falls  chiefly 
upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  man  _  the  two 
processes  generally  occm-  together  as  above  desciibed. 

r?-eoir/;e/;i.— Beyond  supporting  the  patient's  strength 
with  concentrated  fluid  nomishment,  opening  abscesses 
as  they  occui-,  di-essing  the  ulcers  antiseptically,  _  and 
syringing  out  the  nasal  chambers  with  antiseptic  lotions, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done,  as  uo  treatment  appears  to 
have  been  hitherto  of  any  avail. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  specific  infective  disease,  alway.- 
propagated  by  inoculation,  and  probably  due  to  a  sjte- 
cific  micro-organism.  It  has  received  its  name  from  the 
])rominent  symptoms  which  the  pharyngeal  spasms  ]iro- 
duce.  It  is  "called  rabies  in  dogs  because  no  fear  of  water 
is  shown,  and  because  in  them  there  may  be  great  ex- 
citement. The  disease  is  generally  received  by  man  from 
the  dog,  occasionally  from  the  cat,  and  more  rarely  from 
the  wolf  or  fox,  and"  by  these  animals  it  may  be  given  to 
horses,  deer,  &c.  The  inoculation  is  generally  through 
a  l)ite  by  which  the  saliva  containing  the  virus  ivaches 
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the  lymphatics.  At  times  it  has  occurred  through  a 
scratch  which  has  been  only  licked  by  the  affected  animal, 
and  once  through  making  a  post-mortem  examination  on 
a  subject  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  Of  all  persons  bitten 
by  rabid  animals  about  15  per  cent,  only  suffer  from  the 
disease,  a  fact  which  probably  in  chief  part  depends  upon 
the  sali-va  being  wiped  off  the  teeth  as  they  pass  through 
the  clothes.  The  most  dangerous  wounds  are  those  on  the 
face  and  hands,  and  on  the  bare  legs  of  children,  the 
avei'age  mortalitj'-  of  bites  on  the  face  being  as  high  as  60 
to  80  per  cent.  Multiple  and  lacerated  wounds  are  natiu'ally 
most  to  be  feared,  as  inoculation  in  them  is  more  likely 
to  take  place.  Also  the  nearer  the  bite  is  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  more  easily  and  rapidly  does  the  poison 
roach  the  brain  and  begin  to  take  effect.  Indeed  the  only 
certain  method  of  producing  the  disease  in  animals  is  by 
inoculation  under  the  diu'a  mater.  It  was  the  discovery 
of  this  fact  which  enabled  M.  Pastern-  to  make  his  inves- 
tigations. 

I  The  average  period  of  ivcnhation  varies  from  two  weeks 
to  six  months.  Although  it  is  said  that  the  incubation 
period  has  been  as  short  as  two  da^^s,  and  as  long  as 
twenty  years,  two  weeks  to  two  years  may  practically  be 
given  as  its  limits.  There  are  no  symptoms  during  this 
period.  The  vesicles  or  lyssae  said  to  occur  under  the 
tongue  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  bite 
do  not  appear  to  be  a  constant  phenomenon.  The 
viiaxs  has  no  influence  on  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  healing  like  other  wounds,  eithcn' 
by  first  intention,  or  if  the  tissues  are  badly  lacerated, 
.slowly  and  painfully. 

Seeing  therefore  that  there  are  no  symptoms  diuing  the 
incubation  period,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies 
there  are  no  naked-eye  jiost-mortem  signs,  the  onl^^  way 
of  ascertaining  if  the  bite  is  that  of  a  mad  dog  is  to  watch 
the  animal.  If  the  dog  is  killed  at  once  the  patient  will 
suffer  much  mental  anxiety.  He  must  wait  for  thi'ee 
weeks  before  the  point  can  be  determined  by  inoculation 
experiments  on  rabbits,  or  he  may  undergo  Pasteur's 
treatment  unnecossaiily.  Moreover,  to  wait  three  weeks 
may  be  too  late  for  wounds  of  the  face.  Every  suspected 
dog,  therefore,  should  be  confined  in  a  strong  csige.  If 
mad  he  will  show  advancing  sj^mptoms,  and  die  in  three 
or  foiu'  days.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  recognize  the 
sjnnptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog.  ... 
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Si/mptoms  of  rahies.—ThQ  earliest  SAinjitoms  are  roBt- 
lossness,  dulness,  and  a  tendency  to  sliun  the  light.  The 
dog  often  roves  far  and  wide,  and  has  a  morbid  appetite 
lor  pieces  of  stick,  hay,  stones,  &c.  In  the  next  stage  he 
may  rush  wildly  about,  biting  other  dogs,  inanimate 
objects,  or  men,  frequently  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
previously  attached.  The  appetite  is  lost ;  there  is  desire 
to  drink,  and  the  muzzle  is  put  into  the  water,  but  none 
IS  taken.  Finally  he  becomes  paralysed,  the  lower  jaw 
begins  to  drop,  the  bark  changes  to  a  characteristic  hoarse 
howl  from  pharyngeal  paralysis  ;  next  the  limbs  fail,  and 
finally  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Sometimes,  however, 
advancing  paralysis  is  the  only  symptom,  the  power  of 
barking  being  then  lost.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  called 
(himh  rallies. 

Posf-moriem  signs  of  rubies. — The  stomach  contains  hay, 
sticks,  stones,  &c.,  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
gested and  scattered  over  with  small  hajmorrhages.  The 
trachea  is  congested  and  may  also  be  dotted  over  with 
small  hemorrhages.  The  nervous  svstem.  especiallv  the 
cord  and  medulla,  show  signs  of  acute  mvelitis.  "This 
begins  with  an  exudation  of  leucoc^-tes  into  the  sheaths 
■  of  dilated  vessels;  next  hEemorrhag'e,  and  finally  soften- 
ing. If  a  poi-tion  of  the  medulla  or  cord  is  required  for 
inoculating  purposes,  a  piece  should  be  placed  at  once  in 
a  20  p.c.  solution  of  glycerine  and  kept  there  for  three 
or  four  days  to  kill  septic  micro-organisms  ;  an  emulsion 
is  then  made  and  a  di-op  or  two  injected  under  the  dura 
mater  of  a  rabbit,  which  will  die  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  days,  showing  first  excitement,  and  then 
paralysis  of  the  hinder  limbs. 

PafJioJogi/  of  Jn/(Jrop]iohi((. — The  principal  posl-nuniem 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  medulla,  especially  about 
the  region  of  the  glosso-phar;\mgeal,  pneumo-gastric  and 
hypo-glossal  nuclei,  and  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  They 
consist  in  the  infiltration  of  the  perivascular  sheaths 
with  leucoc^-tes,  thrombosis  of  th(i  medium-sized  vessels, 
small  ha3morrhages,  and  degeneration  of  the  neiwe  cells : 
in  short,  as  in  animals,  of  an  acute  myelitis.  The  theory 
npw  generally  held  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  is  that  the  poison,  after  remaining  for  a  variable 
time  dormant  in  the  wound,  multiplies  or  matures:  and 
then  that  cither  it  or  its  products  slowly  enter  the  blood 
and  set  up  a  specific  inflammation  in  the  medulla  and 
cerebral  cortex,  whereby  their  power  of  resistance  to 
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reflex  ii-ritation  is  diminished  or  lost.  Hence  the  occm- 
reuce  of  the  spasms  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Finally, 
that  should  the  patient  not  succumb  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis  or  muscles  of  respiration,  the  affected  nerve- 
centres  become  exhausted  and  no  longer  respond  at  all 
to  the  reflexes  necessary  to  carry  on  life,  and  the  heart's 
action  in  consequence  ceases.  The  nature  of  the  poison 
is  not  known,  though  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  disease  dejjends  in  some  "way  upon  a  micro-organism, 
since  rod-like  bodies  have  been  discovered  in  connection 
■with  the  hsemorrliagic  lesions  in  the  cerebi'al  cortex,  and  a 
micro-organism  has  been  isolated  by  inoculating  fowls 
with  the  vinis  taken  from  rabid  animals. 

Symptoms  of  hydrophobia. — At  first  there  may  be  prick- 
ing pain  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  which  has  generally 
long  since  healed.  The  patient,  if  an  adult,  has  often 
much  mental  anxiety,  and  with  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms may  become  melancholic.  As  the  disease  becomes 
fully  developed  the  symptoms  point  to  disturbance  in  the 
medulla,  especially  about  the  centres  for  deglutition  and 
resi^ii'ation.  Thus  there  is  increasing  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing in  consequence  of  pharyngeal  spasm,  and  a 
peculiar  click  in  resjjiration  in  consequence  of  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  pharyngeal  spasms  are  at  first  only 
excited  by  attempts  to  swallow,  but  subsequently  the 
sight  of  water  and  the  sound  of  its  trickling  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a  sudden  light 
is  sufficient  to  set  them  up.  Swallowing  is  now  quite 
impossible,  and  viscid  saliva  is  forcibly  hawked  up  and 
expectorated  about.  The  spasms  which  begin  in  the 
pharynx  extend  to  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  then 
become  general;  the  pain  is  agonizing  and  the  patient 
may  have  hallucinations  or  violent  delirium,  but  often 
remains  sensible  of  his  dreadful  condition  to  the  end. 
Paralysis  finally  ensues,  and  death  usually  occui's  from 
involvement  of  the  respii-atory  muscles.  The  spasms 
sometimes  diminish  as  the  paralysis  advances,  and  the 
patient  may  sink  into  a  delusive  calm,  during  which  the 
power  of  swallowing  may  be  regained.  Sometimes  the 
chief  symptom  throughout  is  advancing  paralysis.  Such 
cases  resemble  dumb  rabies  of  dogs. 

Death  may  be  due  in  the  earlier  stages  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis  or  muscles  of  respiration  ;  later  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration  or  to  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  intermittent  charactoi'  of  the  spasms 
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{clomc  spasms),  the  hiilluciiuitions,  iind  the  esca])o  of 
viscid  aaliva  from  the  mouth,  will  generallj^  sei-ve  to  diw- 
tmguieh  h^'-droiiliobia  from  tetanus  following  the  bite  of  a 
dog,  and  from  false  or  hysterical  hydi-ophobia.  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  the  convulsions  will  cease  if  the  patient 
IS  put  under  chloroform. 

The  prognosis  when  the  disease  has  once  developed  is 
hopeless.  There  is  no  authentic  case  of  recoverv  from 
hydrophobia. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  preventive  and 
palliative.  Preventive  treatment. ~J1  the  patient  is  seen 
immediately  after  the  bite,  we  should  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  poison  from  the  wound,  or  else  destroy  it. 
This  may  be  attempted  by  suction,  a  iM-ocedui-e  which 
appears  to  be  quite  safe  provided  there  is  no  crack  or 
abrasion  about  the  lips  or  tongue;  or  if  at  hand,  a 
cupping-glass  may  be  applied.  The  parts  should  after- 
wards be  excised  or  thoroughly  cauteiized,  the  best 
caustics  being  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic 
potash,  and  pui'e  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  advised  that 
if  the  wound  has  ali'ead}'  healed  when  the  patient  is  seen 
the  cicatrix  should  be  cut  out ;  but  it  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable if  this  procedui-e  is  of  any  value,  especially  as  it 
appears  that  if  inoculation  by  M.  Pasteur's  method  is 
resorted  to  before  symptoms  come  on,  the  disease  may  bo 
effectnall}^  prevented  fi-om  developing. 

Pasteur's  treatment. — This  consists  in  obtaining  a  vinis 
of  fixed  .strength  and  then  attenuating  it  so  that  it  can 
be  safely  inoculated.  To  obtain  the  fixed  -^-iiiis  the  disease 
is  transmitted  through  a  series  of  rabbits,  the  period  of 
incubation  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  virus  increases 
in  intensit}^  till,  after  passing  through  upwards  of  eightv 
rabbits,  the  period  of  inoculation  is  found  to  be  constant 
and  the  -^arus  of  maximum  intensity.    A  rabbit  inocu- 
lated with  this  fixed  -^^rus  always  develops  sym]-)tonis  on 
the  7tli  day  and  dies  on  the  lOtli.    To  attenuate  the  virus 
a  portion  of  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  the 
fixed  virus  is  suspended  in  a  sterilized  bottle  over  caustic 
potash.  As  the  cord  dries  the  virus  becomes  loss  virulent, 
so  that  after  2  days'  dr^nng  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  it 
dies  in  from  11  to  17  days;  after  7  days'  drying  from 
23  to  29  days  ;  after  11  days'  drying  froni  30  to  ,35  days; 
until  after  12,  13,  or  14  days'  drying,  its  virulence  is  cora- 
plotoly  lost.    An  emulsion  is  made  of  0-5  centigrams  of 
•spinal  cord  in  2  cubic  centimetres  of  sterilized  beef-tea. 
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and  a  rli'op  or  two  its  aubcutaueously  injected  under  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen  or  flank.  The  cords  are  used  in  an 
ascending  series  from  the  14th  or  loth  day  of  drying  mp- 
wards,  u.ntil  on  the  9  th  day  of  treatment  a  cord  which 
has  been  dried  for  only  3  days  is  used.  The  treatment  is 
continued  for  16  days.  The  above  is  known  as  the 
(S'i7)?p/e  method.  For  face-bites  a  more  raj^id  method  has 
been  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease.  In  this, 
which  is  called  the  Irdensive  method,  a  cord  of  only  3 
days'  drying  is  used  on  the  6th  day,  and  the  treatment 
is  continued  with  two  days'  intermission  until  the  20th 
day.  This  method,  however,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
dangerous,  patients  so  treated  having  died  with  symptoms 
of  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease  similar  to  that  in- 
duced in  animals  by  inoculation. 

Pcdliative  treatment. — "When  hydrophobia  has  super- 
vened, all  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  symptoms.  Thus 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  darkened  room,  and 
every  source  of  irritation  that  ma}^  cause  sj)asm  avoided. 
Opium  and  morphia  should  also  be  given  for  the  same 
pui'pose.  Chloral,  chloroform,  eserine,  pilocarpine,  curare, 
and  many  othei'  drugs  has^e  been  given  ;  but  all  are  use- 
less, and  some,  as  chloroform  and  cui-arc,  are  not  unat- 
tended with  danger. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  in  which  the  voluntarj'  muscles 
are  thrown  from  time  to  time  into  a  state  of  intense 
sj^asm,  whilst  they  remain  in  the  intervals  in  a  condition 
of  constant  contraction  {tonic  sjiusm). 

Cause. — Tetanus  was  formerly  attributed  to  a  lesion  of 
the  peripheral  nerves ;  but  recent  researches  render  it 
almost  certain  that  it  is  an  infective  disease  depending 
upon  a  specific  virus  generated  hj  the  growth  of  a  micro- 
organism {bacillus  tetani).  It  is  especially  prevalent  in 
hot  climates,  and  amongst  the  negro  races ;  it  occurs 
more  often  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  military  than 
in  civil  practice.  It  is  seldom  met  T\ath  in  this  countrj'- 
except  in  connection  with  a  wound,  and  is  especially 
common  after  lacerated  and  punctured  wounds  and  burns ; 
but  it  has  boon  known  to  occur  after  every  kind  of 
wound,  from  a  mere  scratch,  or  the  ligature  of  a  inle  or 
the  umbilical  cord,  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  or  other 
capital  opei'ation.  Tetanus,  however,  has  been  more 
often  observed  to  occur  when  the  wound,  whatever  its 
cause  and  character,  is  in  a  septic  condition.  Exposure 
to  cold,  damp,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  are 
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believed  to  influence  its  production,  and  where  tetanus 
occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does,  independently  of  a  wound 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  essential  cause.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  these  conditions  merolv  act  as 
depressing  agents,  and  that  the  micro-organism'in  these 
cases  gams  admission  through  a  scratch  or  abrasion 
which  has  been  overlooked,  or  by  absorption  throu^'h  the 
unbroken  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface.  " 

Tetanus  is  inoculable  from  animal  to  animal,  and 
probably  from  animals  to  man,  since  a  veterinary  sm-ri-eoD 
has  lately  died  of  tetanus  after  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  on  a  horse  dead  of  the  disease. 

Patholoriy.—Bwt  little  is  discoverable  on  post-morle,,, 
examination.  At  times  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wound 
have  been  found  congested,  at  other  times  unaltered  in 
appearance.   Hyperaemia  of  the  medulla  and  cord,  exuda- 
tion m,  and  degeneration  of  the  grey  matter,  and  hsemor- 
rhages  in  the  white  columns,  have  been  noted  in  some 
cases;  whilst  in  others  nothing  abnoi-mal  in  the  neiTc- 
eentres  has  been  discovered.     The   older   ru-w  of  the 
pathology  of  tetanus  is  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a 
primary  lesion  of  the  perii^horal  nei-yes,  and  that  the 
irritation  thus  produced  is  conveyed  by  the  injured  nerve 
to  the  nerve-centres,  where  it  "becomes  persistent  and 
continuing  after  the  real  cause  has  been  removed,  irives 
rise  to  muscular  spasm  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  "  The 
modern  view  is  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  vims 
which  affects  the  medulla  and  cord  in  a  way  similar  to 
strychnine.    The  virus  is  believed  to  be  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  the  nature  of  a  ptomaine  or  an  albumose  {teiano- 
io.ndhumcn,  1ef,avo-ioxin),  and  to  be  usually  generated  in 
a  wound  by  the  growth  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  When 
no  wound  exists,  it  is  further  believed  that  the  virus  may 
gain   admission  by  absorption  through  the  unbroken 
mucous  or  cutaneous  surface.    It  is  only  quite  recently 
that  an  absohitoly  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  drum-stick  shaped  when  sporing,  anaerobic, 
and  rapidly  loses  its  virulence  on  exposure" to  air.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  surroundings  of  horses,  the  floor  of 
stables,  and  in  ordinary  earth,  thus  serving  to  oxjilain 
the  frequency  of  tetanus  in  the  wounded  who  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  after  battles.    The  horse 
is  merely  looked  u])on  as  an  intermediary  as  is  the  cow 
in  connection  with  fi(]>erriihisis.    It  has  also  been  found  in 
soil  taken  from  beneath  the  floor  of  hospital  wards  in 
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which  cases  of  tetanus  have  occurred.  It  would  appear 
that  the  bacillus  only  exists  in  the  soil  or  in  the  wound ; 
not  in  the  blood  or  nervous  system. 

The  symptoms  usually  begin  by  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in 
the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  the  patient  complains  that  ho 
is  imable  to  open  his  mouth  widely  [trismus),  and  that  his 
thi'oat  feels  sore  on  swallowing.  On  examination,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  the  masseters,  and  perhaps  the  abdominal 
muscles,  are  foimd  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  face  presents 
a  characteristic  expression  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
being  draAvn  slightly  upwards  by  the  contraction  of  the 
facial  muscles.  Later,  other  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
especially  those  of  respiration,  become  affected,  and  distinct 
spasms  attended  with  severe  -pain  and  varying  in  diu'a- 
tion,  occiu'  from  time  to  time.  The  spasms  are  induced  by 
the  slightest  irritation,  a  breath  of  air,  the  least  noise, 
the  merest  touch,  and  the  remissions  become  shorter,  or 
only  partial,  as  the  disease  is  fully  established.  During 
the  spasms  the  face  assumes  an  expression  of  intense 
anguish  {risits  sardonicits),  the  respirations  and  j)ulse  are 
qiuckened,  and  the  body  is  variously  contorted.  Thus, 
when  the  spinal  muscles  are  chiefly  affected  the  back 
becomes  arched,  so  that  in  severe  cases  the  patient  rests 
only  on  his  head  and  heels  [opisthotonos) ;  more  rarely  the 
body  is  bent  forward,  being  rolled  up  as  it  were  like  a 
ball  [emprostliotonos) ;  whilst  still  more  rarely  it  may  be 
drawn  to  one  or  other  side  [plenrosthotonos).  The  skm  is 
bathed  in  perspiration,  the  mine  concentrated  and  high 
coloured,  and  the  bowels  are  obstinately  confined.  The 
temperature  may  remain  normal,  or  be  but  slightly  raised; 
though  sometimes  shortly  before  death  it  rmis  very  high, 
and  has  been  known  to  register  112°  Fahr.  The  patient 
is  rmable  to  sleep,  but  the  intellect  continues  clear  to  the 
end.  Death  may  occm-  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  from  exhaustion  or  syncope. 
Recovery  hardly  ever  takes  place  when  the  symptoms  are 
acute,  but  if  the  patient  survive  till  the  twelfth  day  the 
prognosis  is  more  favourable,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
so  every  day. 

Diagnosis. — From  strychnine  poisoning  and  hydro- 
phobia, tetanus  is  distinguished  bj^  the  spasms  being  of  a 
tonic  instead  of  a  clonic  character,  and  fui'ther  from 
hydrophobia  by  the  absence  of  hallucinations  and  the 
discharge  of  viscid  saliva,  signs  which  are  characteristic 
of  that  affection. 
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/  rmtineut.—l^fot'hmg  in  the  way  oi  specifics  lias  liitliei-to 
been  tound  for  the  disease.   Curare,  Indian  hemp,  ( 'alalmr 
bean,  cserino,  and  numerons  otlier  drugs  have  been  tried 
and  signally  failed,  at  least  in  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease.    Chloroform,  although  it  prevents  the  spasms 
■while  the  patient  is  under  its  influence,  appears  to  be  of 
no  permanent  benefit.     Eecently,  however,  hypodermic 
injections  of  carbolic  acid  i.  grain,  and  paraldehyde,  pilo- 
carpine and  _  m-ethane,  have  been  said  to  be  successful, 
-but  our  chief  hoj^e  in  acute  cases  appears  to   be  in 
attempting  to  tide  the  patient  through  the  first  few  days 
on  the  chance  that  the  affection  may  become  chronic. 
Thus  his  strength  should  be  supported  with  fluid  nom-ish- 
ment,  administered  by  the  rectum  if  he  is  unable  to 
swallow,  and  the  spasms  as  much  as  possible  prevented 
by  the  most  absolute  quiet,  the  avoidance  of  all  som-ces 
of  irritation,  and  the  employment  of  such  sedatives  as 
Indian  hemp,  bromide  of  potassium,  m-ethane.  paralde- 
hyde, chloral  or  opium.    If  the  latter  is  chosen,  it  should 
be  pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  safety.    In  the  few 
cases  I  have  seen  recover,  the  patient  was  treated  by 
excessive  doses  of  this  drug.    The  bowels  should  be 
cleared  by  pm-gatives  or  enemata.     Injections  of  carbolic 
acid  or  of  hydrochlorate  of  pilocaipine  may  be  tried. 
LocaUy,  under  any  circumstances,  means  should  be  taken 
to  render  the  wound  aseptic,  and  in  the  light  of  recent 
researches  that  seem  to  show  that  tetanus  is  due  to  a 
poison  generated  by  micro-organisms  which  exist  only 
in  the  wound,  the  practice  of  free  excision  of  the  injure'd 
part  and  subsequent  thorough  cauterization  on  the  first 
appearance    of    the    symptoms,    commends  itself  for 
adoption. 
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SECTION  III. 
In-jtjeies  of  Special  Tissues. 

INJURIES  OF  bones. 

Fkactubes. — A  fracture  may  be  clefiued  as  a  sudden 
and  forcible  solution  of  continuity  of  a  bone. 

The  Causes  of  fracture  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 
1.  The  predisposing  causes  may  be  enumerated  as  senile 
atrophy,  fatty  degeneration,  rickets,  mollities  ossium, 
locomotor  ataxy,  strumous,  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  in- 
flammation, caries  and  necrosis,  and  malignant  growths  ; 
in  brief,  any  condition  rendering  the  bone  ujiusually 
fragile,  to  which  may  be  added  the  male  sex  as  more 
frequently  exposing  to  violence.  2.  The  excitiiuj  causes  are 
either  external  violence  or  muscular  action.  («)  External 
violence  may  be  dii'ect  or  indii-ect.  In  fracture  froni  dired 
-violence  the  bone  is  broken  at  the  spot  where  the  violence 
is  applied.  Such  fractru-es  are  usually  attended  with 
more  serious  consequences  than  fractm'es  from  indirect 
violence,  since  the  soft  parts  are,  as  a  rule,  much  injui'ed, 
and  the  fragments  comminuted  or  fissured,  and,  perha:ps, 
driven  into  imijoitant  organs,  as  the  lung  in  fractiu-e 
of  the  ribs,  or  the  brain  in  fractiu-e  of  the  cranium,  &c. 
In  indirect  violence  the  fractui'e  occm's  at  a  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  violence  is  applied,  as,  for  instance,  a 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  from  a  fall  on  the  arm.  The  bone 
usually  breaks  at  its  weakest  spot,  and  the  fracture  may 
be  rendered  compoimd  from  the  fragments,  which  are 
very  sharp  and  iixegular,  being  driven  thi'ough  the  soft 
parts.  Fracture  from  indirect  violence  is  most  common 
m  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  the  base  of  the  skull. 
(6)  Mnscidur  action,  except  in  the  case  of  the  patella,  is  not 
a  common  cause  of  fracture.  When  the  long  bones  are 
broken  in  this  way,  they  are  usually  the  seat  of  some  of 
the  diseases  mentioned  above  as  i^redisposing  causes. 
"When  a  bone  infiltrated  with  a  malignant  growth,  or 
softened  by  mollities  ossium,  breaks  from  very  slight 
violence,  the  fractm'c  is  said  to  owuv  njiontancousli/. 
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wl,ln7i?."'i  r^VV"c<«re.-A  fracture  is  said  to  be  6-/«</>Ze 

SJ  w    hT^)       '""'^  ^^^^  '^"^t  I'^^-t^  down  to 

WW=     ^  ?  tracture     Whether  simple  or  compound, 
tiactm^es  are  further  spoken  of:-l.  AccorcUng  to  thei^- 
extent,  as:— comjilete,  when  the  bone  is  broken  quite 
>^cvoss ;    mcompleic  or  grecnstick,  when  paitially  broken 
and  partially  bent;  commmutcd,  when  broken  into  several 
pieces;  and  ma/tqde,  when  two  or  more  cUstinct  fractm-es 
pccui-  in  the  same  bone,  or  in  cUfferent  bones.    2.  Accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  fragments,  eis:-hnpucM,  when 
one  fragment  is  driven  into  another;  Jisaurcd,  when  there 
is  a  mere  crack  through  the  bone  without  displacement; 
depressed,  when  one  fragment  is  pressed  in  below  the 
smiace  as  m  some  fractures  of  the  cranium ;  panrt,n-cd, 
when  there  is  a  small  perforation  ^ath  driving  inwards  of 
the  tragments ;  and  splintered,  when  only  a  fragment  of 
bone  IS  chipped  off.    3.  According  to  the  'line  of  fi-actm-e 
iis:~transoerse,  oblique,  spiral,  lonyitvdinal,   or  stelhdr 
terms  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves.    A  fi-actm-e 
moreover,  is  said  to  be  complicated,  when  associated  with 
other  mjirnes,  as  ruptme  of  the  main  arterv  of  the  limb 
implication  of  a  large  joint,  &c. 

Displacment  of  the  fracjuients,  especially  in  the  bones  of 
tlie  limb.s,  commonly  occiu's,  except  the  iractm-e  is  trans- 
verse, when,  as  m  the  case  of  the  tibia,  there  may  be 
little  or  none.    The  causes  of  the  displacement  maV  be 
enumerated  as:  1.  The  weight  of  the  limb  actm-  on  the 
lower  fragment ;   2.  Musculnr  contraction ;   and  ;i  The 
violence  producing  the  fractiu'e.     The  amount  of  cU-^- 
p  a_cement  will  depend  in  part  on  the  direction  of  the  line 
"1  fracture,  and  m  part  on  whether  the  periosteum  is  or  i> 
not  torn.    Thus  the  displacement  is  usually  considerable 
when  the  fracture  is  oblique,  insignificant  when  tnius- 
vorse,  especially  if  the  periosteum  is  intact.    The  dis- 
placement IS  spoken  of  as  angular,  lateral,  lanqitndinal 
and  rotatory,  according  to  the  direction  which  the  frag- 
ments bear  to  each  other. 

,S/y/(s.— Before  examining  for  fracture,  the  clothe^ 
should  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  paits  handled 
tenderly,  lest  a  smiple  fracture  be  converted  into  a  com- 
pound by  a  sharp  fragment  being  driven  through  the 
.skin.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  leg,  the  boot  .should  be 
cut  off,  the  trousers  ri])ped  up  the  seam,  and  the  stocking 
split  with  scissors.    The  injured  side  should  always  be 
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comjjured  with  the  sound  side.  The  general  signs  of 
fracture  are: — 1.  Alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  jiart; 

2.  Swelling;  3.  Loss  of  function;  4.  Preternatural 
mobility;  5.  Shortening;  6.  Pain;  7.  Crepitus;  8.  The 
sensation  of  a  sudden  snap  or  giAdng  way  of  the  bone 
experienced  by  the  patient.  No  one  of  the  above  signs 
alone,  excej)t  crepitus,  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of  fracture; 
and  crepitus  itself,  when  the  fragments  are  impacted,  may 
be  absent,  or  may  be  simulated  by  joint- crepitus,  effusion 
into  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  emjjhysema,  and  by  the 
grating  of  osteophytes  in  chr'onic  osteo-arthritis.  True 
crepitus,  however,  having  been  once  felt,  can  hardly 
afterwards  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  readily  distinguished  from 
false  crepitus  by  its  harsher  and  more  grating  chai'acter. 
The  slLorten  inrj  may  be  natiu'al  or  due  to  some  previous 
injuiy  or  disease,  as  a  former  fractm-e,  osteo-arthritis,  &c. ; 
it  also  occurs  in  dislocation.  Increased  mohility  may  not 
be  present,  as  when  a  fractiu'e  is  firmly  impacted.  Fain 
may,  of  coiu'se,  occur  from  causes  other  than  fi-acture ; 
it  may  often  be  elicited  in  fracture  when  crepitus  cannot 
be  obtained.  Swelling,  loss  of  function,  and  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  part  may  be  present  in  other  injmies,  but 
are  useful  signs  in  some  forms  of  fracture.  Too  much 
weight,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  not  be  given  to  the 
patient's  sensations,  as  a  snap  or  feehng  of  the  bone  giving 
way  may  occur  in  rupture  of  a  tendon,  ligament,  &c. 

The  Diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  especially  : — 1.  When 
the  fracture  is  near,  or  extends  into,  a  joint,  owing  to 
effusion  of  blood,  or  synoAdal  fluid  into  the  joiat-cavity. 
'1.  When  there  is  great  extravasation  of  blood,  or  later, 
effusion  of  inflammatory  products  about  the  fragments. 

3.  When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, especially  if  the  fragments  are  held  in  position 
by  a  companion  bone,  as  the  fibula  in  fracture  of  the 
tibia.  4.  When  the  fractui'e  is  subperiosteal.  In  the 
cranium,  a  simple  uncomplicated  fissm-ed  fracture  cannot 
be  diagnosed. 

Bow  to  obtain,  crepitus. — Grasp  the  limb  fiiinly  abo-\'e 
and  below  the  suspected  fracture,  and  when  there  is 
shortening,  make  extension  to  bring  the  rough  sm-faccs 
mto  contact.  Then  gently  attempt  to  move  the  lower  on 
the  upper  fragment.  Having  once  assm-ed  yourself  that 
crepitus  is  present,  desist  from  your  manipulations,  as 
they  not  only  give  the  patient  pain,  but  injure  the  soft 
parts.    In  some  cases,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
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temur,  where  the  nature  of  the  injmy  from  the  presence 
of  other  signs  is  quite  obvious,  crepitus  should  not  be 
sought  lest  an  impacted  fracture  be  rendered  non-impacted 
and  afterwards  remain  unrmited,  or  the  periosteum 
uniting  the  fragments  be  torn,  and  a  like  result  ensue. 
_  Tlio  Mdliod  of  Union  is  similar  to  that  which  occm-s 
m  the  healing  of  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  first 
intention.  Blood  is  at  first  extravasated  between  and 
around  the  fragments  (Fig.  38).  Then  "quickly  follows 
a  simple  traumatic  inflammation;  the  periosteum  and 
adjacent  soft  tissues,  together  with  the  medulla,  become 


Fici.  .38. — Diagraiii  of  the  fragments  a  few  liours  after  ^ilLl|lle 
fracture.  The  periosteum  is  torn  and  ragged,  and  separated  from 
the  bone  for  a  slight  distance  above  and  below  the  frartiiru. 
Blcod  is  extravasated  between  the  fragments,  in  the  iiiedullarv 
canal,  and  in  the  periosteum  and  other  soft  tissues  surrounding 
the  fracture.  " 

Fig.  39. — Diagram  of  the  process  of  repair  in  simple  fracture. 
A.  Enshcathing  callus  ;  b.  Internal  callus  ;  c.  Permanent  callus. 
Commencing  ossification  of  the  ensheathing  callus  is  indicated  by 
the  darker  shading  at  the  angle  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone. 

infiltrated  with  leucoc^-tes,  which  have  escaped  from  tlie 
vessels  of  the  iiifiamed  periosteum,  medulla,  and  bone, 
and  by  proliferating  tissue  cells  derived  from  these  parts. 
The  infiammation  subsides  in  a  few  days,  Icaviiu;  tlie 
fragments  embedded  in  a  mass  of  soft,  'red,  gelatinous 
material  {(jnuinlaiioii-iiiniiii'),  derived  chiefly  "from  the 
leucocytes  and  jiroliforatod  tissue  cells,  but  according 
to  some  observers  in  part  from  the  remains  of  the 
extravasated  blood  that  has  not  been  absorbed.  This 
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.sraniilation-tissiie,  which  is  called  callus,  consists  here, 
as  iu  the  union  of  soft  parts,  of  small  round  cells  with 
a  small  amount  of  firm  intercellular  substance,  and 
delicate  loops  of  capillaries,  which  are  derived  in  part  from 
the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  in  jaart  from 
the  vessels  in  the  periosteum,  and  adjacent  soft  tissues. 
It  is  found  (1)  replacing  the  periosteum,  and  extending 
for  some  distance  around  the  bone,  above  and  below  the 
line  of  fractm-e,  forming  a  spindle-shaped  tumom-,  by 
which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  with  a  ferrule  {cnslmdhinxj  callus,  Fig.  39,  a)  ;  (2) 
replacing  the  medulla  for  some  little  distance  up  and 
down  the  medullary  canal  {uifi'nxil  callus,  Fig.  39,  b)  ; 
and  later  (3)  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  (permanent, 
i liter meclrate_  or  defin  itive  callus,  Fig.  39,  c).    The  ensheath- 
iug  callus  and  internal  callus  are  gradually  organized 
into_fibro.us. tissue,  becoming  harder  and  firmer,  and  in 
animals,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  children,  are  con- 
verted into  cartilage,  or  fibro-cartilage.    The  outermost 
layers  of  the  fibrous  tissue  into  which  the  ensheathing 
callus  is  thus  converted,  form  a  new  periosteum.  Ossifi- 
cation of  the  ensheathing  callus  now  begins — generally  in 
the  angle  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and 
proceeds  along  the  siu-face  of   the   bone,  where  it  is 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  (jgUs  like  osteoblasts,  and 
also  along  the  sui'face  of  the  ensheathing  callus  beneath 
the  new  periosteum,  till  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of 
ossifying  callus  nieet  opposite  the  line  of  fracture.  Ossi- 
fication of  the  internal  callus  goes  on  at  the  same  time. 
Permanent  callus,  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  thus 
fixed  by  the  ensheathing  and  internal  callus,  is  formed 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  later  also  under- 
goes ossification.    It  is  probably  derived  (1)  from  leuco- 
cyies,  which  have  escaped  from  the  vessels  in  the  en- 
larged Haversian  canals  of  the  inflamed  and  softened  ends 
of  the  fragments,  and  (2)  from  a  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  lining  these  parts.  The 
ensheathing  callus  and  internal  callus  having  discharged 
theii-  functions,  are  gradually  absorbed. 

Where  the  ends  of  the  fragments  overlap,  the  cn- 
sheathmg  callus  fills  up  the  angles  (Fig.  40) ;  and  while 
the  open  end  of  the  medullary  canal  in  each  fragment  is 
thus  closed,  its  continuity  through  the  bone  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  the  intervening  walls  of  the  con- 
tiguous and  overlapping  fi'ugmonts  (Fig.  40).  When 
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the  fragments  are  in  good  appr>.sition,  and  are  kept  at 
rest,  httle  or  no  cnsheathing  callus  is  formed  ;  but  when 
there  is  much  displacement,  or  rest  is  impossible  as  in 
fractured  ribs,  or  difficult  to  obtain  as  in  a  fractured 
clavicle,  a  considerable  amount  is  produced.  In  childi-en 
even  when  the  parts  are  kept  at  rest  and  in  good  appo.si- 
tion,  the  formation  of  much  ensheathing  callu-<is  the  rule 
Treatnu'nt.-ILeve  only  the  indications  for  treatment 
wiff  be  pointed  out.  The  particular  method.-^  wiU  be 
given  under  Special  Fractures. 

/,  w  of  simple  frarfin-e.~The  indications  are— 

(Ij  to  reduce  the  fractui-e,  that  is,  to  place  the  fra"nient-^ 
m  apposition,  so  as  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  thl  bone 
to  Its  normal  shape ;  (2)  to  keep  it  in  this  po.?ition  bv 
properly  apphed  apparatus  till  firm  union  has  occm-red"- 
(3)  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  noiTual  functions  of 
the  part ;  and  (4)  to  attend  in  the  meanwhile  to  the 
general  health  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 

1.  The  reduction,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called  the  settiu"-- 
of  the  fractm-e  should  not  be  undertaken  tiU  the  appa- 
ratus into  wliich  the  limb  is  to  be  permanently  placed  is 
ready ;  but  the  fragments  should  be  temporarily  fixed  .*o 
as  to  prevent  fiu-ther  ill] m-v,  such  as  a  sharp  "frao-ment 
being  forced  thi-ough  the  skin.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  extremity,  the  injured  limb  mav  be  bound  to  the 
sound  one,  or  secured  by  a  handkerchief  to  an  impromptu 
splmt  such  as  an  umbrella  or  walking-  stick  ;  or  if  the 
patient  is  not  seen  till  he  is  already  in  bed,  the  limb  may 
be  placed  between  sand-bags.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
fracture  should   be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible ; "  but 
where  there  is  much  swelling,  the  part  may  be  wi-apped 
in  a  pillow  or  secured  by  sand-bags  till  the  swellin?  has 
subsided.    When  the  fr'actui-o  is  transverse,  the  fragments 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  but  slightly  displaced,  and  ifttle  as 
regards  reduction  will  be  required.    In  other  instances, 
as  when  the  line  of  fracture  is  oblique,  considcrabb" 
trouble  in  bringing  the  fragments  into  apposition  may  be 
experienced.    The  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  ( 1 ) 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  are  thrown  into 
action  by  the  irritation  of  the  fragments ;  and  (2)  the 
impaction  of  the  fragments,  or  the  interposition  of  muscle 
or  tendon  between  them.    The  splint  or  other  apparatus 
being  in  readiness,  extension  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  a 
limb  should  bo  made  on  the  lo\v(>r  fragment,  ]-iref(M-nblv, 
as  a  rule,  thiough  the  inten-ention  of  the  joint  below. 
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Thus,  in  fractiu-e  of  the  fore-arm  or  leg,  extension  should 
be  made  from_  the  hand  or  foot  resi^ectively,  whilst 
counter-extension  is  applied  at  the  same  time  to  the 
upper  fragment,  also  preferably  through  the  joint  above. 
Whilst  steady  traction  is  thus  being  made,  the  Surgeon 
should  gently  maniinilate  the 
fragments,  and  he  should  not 
rest  satisfied  till  the  symmetry 
of  the  part  has  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible restoi'ed,  and  the  Umb  is 
found,  both  on  inspection  and 
measui'ement,  to  correspond  as 
near  as  may  be  with  the  ojjposite 
side.  In  this  position  the  parts 
.should  be  held  till  the  apparatus 
for  permanently  fixing  them  has 
been  appUed.  Where  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  reducing 
the  fracture  owing  to  muscular 
spasm,  the  limb  .should  be  flexed 
or  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
will  tend  to  relax  the  opposing 
muscles,  or  if  this  does  not  suffice 
an  antesthetic  may  be  adminis- 
tered. At  times  the  subcutaneous 
division  of  a  tendon  may  become 
necessary  bof oi'e  the  fractiu'e  can 
be  reduced.  In  some  impacted 
fractures,  as  of  the  neck  of  thehu- 
merus  or  femur,  it  may  bo  advis- 
able not  to  disturb  the  fragments, 
as  by  so  doing  non-union,  a  worse 
condition  than  impaction,  may 
result.  The  special  methods  of 
reduction  which  may  be  required 
for  certain  fractures  will  be  given 


Fig.  40.— Fracture  of  the 
Femur  with  overlapping 
fragments  to  show  round- 
ing off  of  angles,  and  re- 
storation of  medullary 
canal  by  absorption  of 
intervening  bone.  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Museum.) 


under  Varieties  of  Fractiu-e. 

2.  To  keep  the  frayments  in  apposition  till  union  has 
taken  place,  numerous  contrivances  have  been  invented 
They  may  be  said  to  con.sist  of  splints,  cradles,  fracture- 
boxes,  bandages  hardened  by  plaster  of  Paris,  silica 
paraffin,  glue,  or  gum  and  chalk,  and  such  material  as 
gutta-percha,  poroplastic  felt,  and  leather,  moulded  to 
the  mdmdual  case.  The  method  of  applying  splints  will 
be  better  learnt  by  three  months'  (Iressing  in  the  wards 
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thaii  by  any  verbal  dosoription.    Tho  points  that  r-hould 
be  chiefly  attended  to  are :— 1.  The  splints  should  be  well 
padded.    2.  Prcssm-c  should  not  bo  made  over  points  of 
bone     3.  Strapping  or  bandages  should  not  be  put  on  too 
tightly.    4.  Circular  constriction  of  the  limb  should  be 
avoided.     5.   The  splints  where  possible  should  reach 
beyond  both  the  joint  above  and  the  joint  below  tho 
fractm-e.     6.  The  fractm-e  should  not,  as  a  rule  be 
covered  with  the  bandage.   7.  The  patient  should  be  seen 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  splints  have  been 
applied,  as  swelHng  of  the  part  is  apt  to  occm-,  and  the 
bandages  thus  become  too  tight.     8.  The  part  havin" 
once  been  properly  secm-ed  in  splints,  should  not  need- 
lessly be  disturbed.     9.  Should  the  fragments  become 
displaced  from  spasm  of  the  muscles,  steady  extonsion 
as  by  a  stirrup,  weight,  and  pullv  will  usually  oxev- 
come  the  difficulty.     10.  The  part  below  the  ii-actui-e 
may  sometimes  be  bandaged  with  advantage  to  prevent 
oedema. 

The  time  the  splints  should  be  kept  on  vaiies  greatlv, 
and  will  be  stated  under  each  indi-^-idual  fiacture.  (in 
theii'  removal  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest  for  some 
time  longer  in  a  plaster-of-Paris,  gum  and  chalk,  or 
other  form  of  stiff  bandage  till  complete  consolidation 
has  taken  place.    At  some  hospitals  the  fracture,  if  not 
severe,  is  placed  at  once  in  a  plaster-of-Paiis  bandage  or 
plaster-of-Paris  splints  {Bavariun  spliids).     If  thTs  or 
(jther  similar  material  is  used,  the  limb  should  bo  well 
padded  with  cotton-wool,  the  toes  or  fingers  left  exposed, 
the  joints  above  and  below  included  in  the  bandage,  and 
the  limb  subsequently  raised.     The  patient  should  be 
visited  a  few  hours  after  tho  plaster  of  Paris  has  been 
applied,  so  that  should  the  circulation  have  become  im- 
])eded  from  swelling  of  the  limb,  the  plaster  bandage  mav 
be  removed  before  any  serious  damage  has  had  time  to 
ensue.     The  indications  for  at  once  removing,  or  for 
loosening  the  bandage  by  cutting  it  in  ])laces  are  :  1, 
much  pain;  2,  swelling;  3,  numbness;  and  4.  signs  of 
obstructed  circulation  in  the  fingers  or  toos.     A  ti^ht 
bandage,  it  should  be  remembei-od,  is  more  dangerous"  in 
the  up])cr  than  in  tho  lower  limb,  because  in  the  fonner 
most  of  the  venous  return  is  by  the  superficial  veins. 
Should  the  bandage  become  loose,  it  mu.st  of  course  bo 
removed  and  ro-a]i):)lied. 

3.  I'd  prijinidv  llic  rcsfonifioi  nf  ihc  nonixil  fuiaHiuis  ,,f 
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the  part  physiological  after-treatment  is  required.  Thus 
it  will  often  be  found  after  the  apparatus  is  finally  re- 
moved, especially  if  the  fracture  is  near  a  joint,  that  the 
joint  is  stiff,  the  tendons  are  more  or  less  glued  together, 
and  the  muscles  wasted  and  atrophied.  Under  these 
cii'cumstances  shampooing,  massage,  electricitj^  friction 
with_  stimulating  liniments,  and  passive  mo.vements  of 
the  joint,  should  be  sedulously  employed. 

4.  Tlie  general  health  unci  comfort  of  the  patient  should 
not  be  neglected.  Thus  if  he  is  confined  to  bed,  boards 
should  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  webbing  or  steel 
laths  of  the  bedstead ;  the  sheets  should  be  kept  smooth  ; 
and  bed-sores  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  water- 
cushions  and  by  hardening  the  skin  over  prominent  parts 
of  bone  with  spirit  lotions.  Old  people  should  not  be 
kept  too  long  in  bed,  lest  passive  congestions  of  the 
lungs  occur-.  The  general  health  should  be  promoted 
by  attention  to  the  secretions,  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  administration  of  sedatives  to  relieve  pain  and  pro- 
mote sleep. 

Ununited  fracture  and  false  joint. — An  unimitcd 
fracture  is  one  in  which  the  fragments  are  either  totally 
imunited,  or  merely  bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue'. 
Some  fi'actures,  such  as  transverse  fractures  of  the 
patella,  and  fractiu-es  extending  into  joints  in  general, 
seldom  or  never  unite  by  bone,  but  remain  merely  bound 
together  by  fibrous  tissue;  but  as  fibrous  union  here 
appears  to  be  the  normal  method  of  repair  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  spoken  of  as  ununited  fractures.  The  condition 
of  the  fragments  varies.  They  may  be  completely 
separated,  with  the  ends  rounded  off  and  the  medullary 
canal  closed ;  or  they  may  be  bound  together  by  long 
phable  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  permitting  of  considerable 
moveinent,  or  by  tough  fibrous  bands  allowing  of  but 
very  little,  or  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  material— a  kind  of 
ensheathuig  callus.  The  last  condition,  however,  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  merely  an  example  of  delayed 
unwn  and  not  one  of  permanent  ununited  fracture. 

A  false  joint  or  psendarthrosis  is  merely  a  variety  of 
ununited  fracture  in  which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  arc 
rounded  off  and  ebiu'natod,  or  covered  with  'a  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue  or  fibro-cartilage,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong 
fibrous  capsule  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  sur- 
rounduig  soft  tissues  (Fig.  41).  A  fluid  resembling 
synovia  has  occasionally  been  found  within  th(!  capsule. 
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A  false  jomt  may  resemble  a  binge  or  a  ball-and-socket 
joint  1  lie  latter  condition  is  more  common  in  fractures 
near  the  articular  ends  of  bone  wbere  rotatory  as  well  as 
angular  movement  may  occur;  the  foi-mer  in  the  shaft 
wiiere  angular  movement  only  is  permitted. 

1  rr,^'"i*^^  "^^'^  ^^^''^l  aii'i  constitutional.  The  loml  are 
—1,  Ihe  fragments  not  having  been  kept  thoroughly  at 


Fig.  41. — Fal.se  joint  following  fracture  of  the  liuraerus. 
(St.  Bartholomew'.?  Hosi)ital  Museum. ) 

rest;  2,  The  fragments  not  ha^-ing  been  placed  in  appo.«i- 
tion  in  consequence  of  {a)  muscular  contraction  ;  (/-)  the 
loss  of  a  large  piece  of  bono,  as  in  compoimd  fracture; 
(«)  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  muscle,  tendon,  or  jicri- 
osteurn  between  the  fragments ;  and  {d)  the  effusion  of 
.'•ynovial  fluid  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  into  a  joint; 
•'i,  The_  necro.sis  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments; 
4,  The  interference  with  the  arterial  sup]ily  of  one  of  the 
friigmonts,  as  from  injury  of  the  medullary  artery  ;  and 
.5,  'rhe  poor  suj^jjly  of  blood  to  one  of  the  fragments,  as 
in  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

(JijiistitiitioiKil.  adiscs. — Sy])hilis,  struma,  gout.  Blight's 
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disease,  fever,  scm'vy,  the  cancerous  cachexia,  pregnancy, 
old  age,  alteration  of  the  jiatient's  habits,  and  sudden 
de^jrivation  of  stimulants,  are  all  said  to  be  causes  of 
ununited  fractiu'e.  No  doubt  any  condition  that  lowers 
the  vitality  and  consequent  power  of  repair  of  the 
tissues  has  a  tendency  to  delay  union,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  above  conditions  except  scurvy  is 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  local  causes,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  bone  uniting. 

Sometimes  the  callus,  after  having  been  formed, 
appears  to  be  re-absorbed,  the  fractm-e  being  then 
spoken  of  as  disun  ited.  This  appears  to  be  not  uncommor 
in  sciu-vy. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  as  well  as  local  treatment 
maybe  required.  In  recent  cases — i.e., where  the  fractiu'e 
is  found  ununited  after  having  been  kept  in  splints  for 
the  usual  time,  a  condition  sometimes  called  delayed  union 
in  contradistinction  to   ununited  fracture,  the  splints 
should  be  re -applied,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
perfect  immobility  of  the  fragments ;  whilst  the  general 
health  should  be  improved  by  every  means  in  om-  power ; 
and  any  constitutional  taint  as  syphilis,  gout,  &c.,  that 
may  be  detected,  combated  by  apjiropriate  remedies.  If 
the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  stimulants,  and  has 
been  deprived  of  them,  he  should  be  allowed  a  moderate 
quantity.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  put  the 
fracture  in  an  immovable  apparatus,  and  let  the  patient 
get  about  on  crutches.    Should  union  still  not  occur,  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  should  be  rubbed  together  to  excite 
some   amount  of  inflammation,  and   splints   or  other 
apparatus  be  again  applied.    This  failing,  and  in  long- 
standing cases,  two  courses  are  open ;  either  to  try  to 
unite  the  fragments  by  some  operative  procedure,  or  to 
apply  some  form  of  permanent  apparatus  to  fix  them  in 
position.    The  choice  of  these  methods  will  depend  upon 
tlie  situation  of  the  fracture,  whether  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  ununited  fracture  or  a  false  joint ;  and  upon  the 
patient's  age,  constitutional  condition,  occupation,  and 
I'ank  of  life.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  ununited  fracture 
of  the  iipper  thii'd  of  the  femiu'  in  a  patient  of  advanced 
age  or  of  broken  constitution,  an  operation  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  risk  to  life,  and  for  such,  some  form  of 
apparatus  is  better  suited.    But  when  the  patient  is 
young  or  of  good  constitution,  or  his  occupation  is  such 
that  he  cannot  afl'oi'd  an  apparatus  and  the  continual 
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expense  of  keeping  it  m  good  order,  ami  especially  where 
the  fracture  IS  m  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  an  operation 
may  be  imdeii:aken.    Such  operations  may  be  flivided 
into  two  cla^ses-1,  those  ha.dng  for  theii-  obiect  the 
setting  up  of  inflammation  about  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, or  m  the  fibrous  tissue  uniting  them,  and  so 
inducmg  ossification;  and  2,  the  cutting  out  of  the  false 
jomt,  and  brmging  the  refreshed  surfaces  of  the  bone  into 
apposition,  and  keeping  them  there  till  union  has  occurred. 
Among  the  former,  which  are  applicable  to  an  unimited 
tractui'e  rather  than  to  a  false  joint,  may  be  mentioned 
— 1,  tJie  subcutaneous  scraping  of  the  ends  of  the  frao'- 
ments;  2,  passing  a  seton  between  them;  and  3,  cuttin- 
down  upon  and  inserting  ivory  pegs  into  the  fragment.s: 
ut  tiaese  the  subcutaneous  method  aj^pears  attended  with 
tJie  least  risk,  and  is  the  one  that  should  as  a  rule  be  first 
undertaken.    The  passage  of  a  seton  is  highly  dangerous. 
Ihe  operation  for  cutting  out  a  false  joint  consisf^  in 
making  an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  and  then  chisellinc' 
or  sawing  away  obliquely  the  ends  of  the  fragments  and 
wiring  them  together,  or  fixing  them  by  ivoiy  or  metal 
pegs.    This  operation,  though  attended  with'  less  risk 
than  formerly,  is  still  a  grave  one,  and  should  only  be 
undertaken  after  the  case  has  been  fairly  weighed  in  all 
Its  aspects.    Recently  in  ununited  fi-actm-es  with  loss  of 
substance  from  necrosis,  the  gap  has  been  filled  by  graftino- 
a  piece  of  bone  between  the  fragments.    The  grafts  may 
be  obtained  from  a  young  animal,  or  from  a  limb  imme- 
diately after  amputation.    In  one  successful  case,  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  of  bone,  removed  in  osteotomy  of  the  tibia 
were  used.   Whilst  being  transferred  the  grafts  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  in  a  capsule  containing 
boiled  salt  solution  (jj  to  Oj). 

MLaxtjnited  fracture  or  vicious  uxiox.— 1.  Frac- 
tm-es  in  consequence  of  having  been  improperly  set 
or  not  kept  at  rest  in  a  good  position,  may  unite  at  an 
angle  (Fig.  42),  or  in  some  other  faulty  direction.  2.  If 
splints  have  been  removed  too  early,  or  if  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  extremity  the  patient  has  been  allowed  to  walk 
too  soon,  the  callus  may  yield,  and  deforniitv  result.  3. 
Two  adjacent  bones,  as  the  radius  and  ulna' in  the  fore- 
arm, may  become  united  to  each  other  by  callus  (Fig.  43). 
4.  A  grccnsticR  fracture  from  neglci't"to  straighten  the 
partially  bent  bone  before  a]iplying  splints  may  con- 
solidate in  its  distorted  condition.  " 
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Treatment. — If  the  fracture  is  recent,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  firmly  united,  the  patient  should  be  placed  under 
an  anajsthetic,  the  faulty  position  rectified,  and  splints 
properly  applied.  If  firm  imion  has  abeady  occurred,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  re -fracture  the  bone  under 
an  anfesthetic;  and  if  this  fails,  as  also  in  long-standing 


Fig.  42. — Malunited  fracture.         ig.  43.— Vicious  unioQ  after 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  fracture.  (St.  IJartholoinew's 

Museum.)  Ho.sijital  Museum.) 

cases,  osteoclasia  or  subcutaneous  osteotomy  may  in  some 
instances  be  performed,  or  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone 
removed.  Where  a  sharp  fragment  jn'ojects  beneath  the 
skin,  it  may  sometimes  be  sawn  off  with  adA'antage, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will  often  become 
rounded  off  with  time. 

Sepahation  of  epiphyses. — This  injury  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  fracture.  It  consists  in  the 
forcible  wrenching  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  shaft  at 
their  cartilaginous  line  of  union,  and  consequently  can 
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only  occur  in  subjects  under  twenty -one  years  of  ago  the 
S  the  Jtf  ""'^'V  ''•P^l'^J--  liavc^^initecl 

Zwtv  irth  T?^  the  humeru.s.  and,  from  the 

llho^lnLl         epiphysial  hues  to  the  shoulder  and 
d  slnl'         1^'°'^''^"'''^^'     ^^^^^^  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
ence   Ch  Pl^^ce  by  osseous  tissue; 

iience  the  bone  ceases  to  grow  at  the  injured  end  and 
permanent  shortening  of  the  limb  if  the  patient  Sals  not 
completed  his  growth  will  then  result.    For  treatment 
^ee  b^jeaul  f  rnciiires  and  dislocations. 

A  COMPOUND  FRACTURE  is  One  in  which  there  is  a 
tTeTacturr  """"^  to 

tune  as  the  fractare,  either  by  the  violence  directly  tearing 
open  the  soft  tissues,  or,  as  is  more  usuaUv  the 'case,  by 
one  of  the  fragments  being  forced  through  the  skin  either 
by  the  original  violence  or  by  muscular  contraction. 
2.  Subsequently  to  tJie  fracture,  by  the  patient  trying  to 
rZ^''-      T  limb;  or  by  want  of  carl  in 

lemoying  the  clothes,  m  handling  the  fracture,  or  ti-yin- 
for  crepitus  3.  Still  later,  by  ulceration  or  sloughin-  oi 
the  soft  parts  due  to  inflammation  set  up  by  the  lacenition 
of  the  tissues  or  the  pressure  of  a  projecting  fragment. 

hnri  ffi'^-^'^""'^'—^.^''''^  ^  °^ere  pimctm-e.  with 

but  little  if  any  more  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  than  may 
be  met  with  m  simple  fracture;  or  with  or  without  a 
large  external  wound  of  the  skin  there  may  l)e  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  protrusion  of  one  or  other 
iragmeut,  extensive  comminution  of  the  bone,  implication 
of  a  large  .lomt,  rupture  of  the  main  artery,  vein  or 
nei-ve,  and  m  extreme  cases  crushing  and  laceration  of 
the  whole  of  the  mjiu'ed  part  of  tlie  limb. 

Uuion  o/cornjjouud/radure.—miL'ii  the  wound  is  small 
and  has  been  closed  at  once,  and  the  soft  ixirts  are  but 
httle  injured,  the  process  of  re],air  is  as  a  rule  similar  to 
that  of  a  simple  fracture.  When  the  wound  is  lar?e  or 
there  is  inucli  laceration  of  the  soft  tissues  or  comminution 
•  the  bone,  sup])nratiou  is  very  likely  to  ensue,  and  union 
IS  then  effected  by  granulations  s])rini,-inir  from  the  ends 
ot  the  fragments  and  periosteum,  'the  ]irocess  beino- 
iinalogous  to  union  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  second  inten"- 
tioii.  ilio  granulations  cither  undergo  direct  o.ssitication, 
or  first  pass  tlirougli  a.  fibrous,  or  in  some  instances  a 
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cartilaginous  stage.  The  loose  fragments  and  injured 
tissues,  where  the  bone  is  comminuted  and  the  soft  parts 
are  much  bruised  or  lacerated,  are  cast  off  by  the  process 
of  ulceration  (Fig.  44),  before  healing  ensues.  Where, 
however,  a  fragment  retains  its  connection  with  the 
periosteum,  it  may  not  lose  its  vitality,  but  may  help  in 
the  restoration  of  the  bone.  Wliere  a  large  portion  of 
bone  is  denuded  of  periosteum 
it  generally  dies,  and  is  usually 
separated  as  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  necrosis  (Fig.  44).  It 
may,  however,  become  embedded 
in  the  new  bone,  and  remain  a 
soiu'ce  of  irritation  for  years. 

DaiKjrrs  of  vompuand  fraditrc. 
— 1.  Immediate  dangers  :  shock 
and  collapse  from  loss  of  blood, 
wliich  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few 
hom-s  ;  more  rarely  fat-embol- 
ism. 2.  Intermediate  dangers : 
septic  inflammation,  erysipelas, 
sapreemia,  septiccemia,  pyaemia, 
and  tetanus.  3.  Late  dangers: 
hectic,  lardaceous  disease,  and 
exhaustion  from  long-continued 
suppui'ation. 

Tlie  treatment  varies  according 
to  the  state  of  the  parts,  the  age 
and  health  of  the  patient,  and 
the  situation  of  the  fracture.  Oui- 
aim,  when  possible,  should  be  to 
convert  a  compound  into  a  simple  fracture.  Thus,  when 
the  wound  is  small,  a  mere  puncture,  it  should,  after 
being  well  cleansed  by  antiseptics,  be  closed  by  a  piece  of 
antiseptic  gauze,  and  "the  case  treated  as  a  simple  fiueture. 
When  the  wound  is  large  and  lacerated,  or  otliei'  serious 
injuiy  of  the  bone,  soft  parts  or  neighbouiing  joint  has 
been  sustained,  the  question  of  amputation  will  arise. 
(See  Amputation  in.  Convpownd  Fradnre,  p.  LSS.)  Having, 
however,  determined  to  save  the  limb,  the-  indications  are 
—(1)  to  reduce  the  fractm-e,  and  maintain  the  fragments 
at  perfect  rest ;  and  (2),  to  promote  the  healthy  healing  of 
the  wound.  The  fracture  should  be  set  as  described 
under  simple  fracture;  if  the  fragments  protrude  they 
shoidd  be  reduced  where  practicable,  sawn  off  where 


Fig.  44. — Diagram  s1iot\'- 
iiig  process  of  separa- 
tion of  necrosed  bone 
in  compound  fracture. 
A.  Ensheathing  callus  ; 
Ji.  Internal  callus  ;  c. 
Kecrcsed  fragments. 
II.  Granulations  lining 
wound  leading  to  frac- 
ture.   (After  Billroth.) 
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not,  eulargiug.  the  wound  in  tlie  skin  il  nccessarv  b,ii 

reWeum      nnH  ^''l'  t  ^'^^^  attached  bv 

form  nf  r  l'^''*"*  be  secumrin  some 

o™  edS^Tbn?  i's  r  ™8-Vtbat  the  wound  is  no? 
T^^'   ^  .1 '  n  *     ^^■^•^^J'  accessible  for  dressin"-  ^-ithout 
disturbing  the  fragments.  The  wound  sliould  be^rSdere 

Z?anfct1"l  ""''rr^'-'  someVntis'ptt 
nmcl,  and  kept  freely  drained  to  prevent  the  decomposition 
of  any  extravasated  blood  and  chscharges.  T,Sref 

oinTii  ti'    f  collection  of  pus,  which  is  apt  tr, 

£  Te  out  I'ltrfr ''^T-^^^"^^^'  discovered,  it  should 
rl,l;    1     A         antiseptic  precautions  and  the  wound 

t  Z^-    ^''^  tb^*         necrose  SiZd 

be  removed  as  soon  as  loose.  When  the  wound  has 
healed  the  fracture  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  a. 
&  tfct  "^"^  ^^-Pli^-tions.  as  erysipelas,  saprr'^iJ: 
mrts  nt  r/  I'T'  ^''^^''^      described  m  other 

"  °  ^'^^ 
O«es<*on  of  amputation  in  compound  fradure.—ln  sli-ht 
and  uncomplicated  cases,  and  in  those  severe  injmles'n 
n  ?r  i    '  ^"^^      completely  shattered,  the  coul-se  to  be 
pm  sued  IS  quite  clear  ;  m  the  one  case  to  spare  the  Hmb. 
and  m  the  other  to  amputate  immediately.    But  in  other 
□stances  the  question  of  attemptmg  to  save  versus  ampu- 
tate becomes  one  of  the  most  serious  and  anxious  that  the 
surgeon  has  to  decide.    No  one  sign  of  those  to  be  men- 
tioned below  as  calling  for  amputation  is  in  itself  alone  in 
every  case  a  sufficient  reason  for  amputating,  and  when 
n  doubt  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Bryant  of  "  waiting,"  unless  the  patient  be 
old,  in  which  case  immediate  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed.   Wi  ]i  this  reservation  it  mav  bo  said  that  we 
should  amputate,-!.  If  there  is  great  laceration  of  the 
solt  parts  and  extensive  loss  of  skin.    2.  If  there  is  much 
comminution  of  tlie  bono.    .3.  ]f  the  main  artery  or  nerves 
of  the  bmbare  torn     4.  Tf  a  large  joint  is  implicated. 
o.  11  the  hmb  IS  hkcly  to  bo  of  little  subsequent  service 
Irom  the  scvvority  of  the  injury ;  and  G.  If  the  iiatient  i.- 
old  or  ol  a  brokon-doM-n  constituH(,n.    The  above  indica- 
tions l(,r  amputation  are  more  im])erativc  if  the  fracture 
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involves  the  lower  extremity,  especially  the  I'emui';  but 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  some 
sui'geons  will  attempt  to  save  what  others  condemn. 
Every  legitimate  effort  should  of  course  be  made  to  save 
a  limb,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  attempting  to  do 
so  we  may  place  the  patient's  life  in  danger  ;  and  that  too 
often  it  is  a  question  of  a  limb  versus  the  life. 

If  amputation  is  not  perfonned  at  once  or  within  the 
first  twenty-four  houi'S,  and  it  then  becomes  evident  that 
the  Hmb  must  be  sacrificed,  the  amputation  should  not  as 
a  rule  be  imdertaken  till  the  traumatic  fever  has  subsided, 
the  siu'geon  watcliing  carefully  for  the  most  favoui'able 
opportunity  that  presents  itself.  The  signs  calling  for 
amputation  during  the  suppm-ating  stage  are: — Exten- 
sive suppuration,  great  sloughing  of  the  soft  tissues, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  a  neighbouring  joint, 
necrosis  of  large  portions  of  bone,  exhaustion,  hectic,  and 
lardaceous  disease. 

CoiiPLICATlONS  OF  FRACTUBE. — A  simple  fntdnre  may 
be  complicated  by  any  of  the  general  a  fecfiuits  attending 
other  injuries,  as  shock,  traumatic  delirium,  tetanus, 
retention  of  lu'ine;  and  by  such  local  conditions  as,  1, 
concomitant  dislocation,  2,  extravasation  of  blood,  3, 
rupture  of  the  main  artery,  A^ein,  or  nerve,  4,  imi^lication 
of  a  joint,  5,  gangrene  from  tight  bandaging,  6,  paralysiM 
from  the  use  of  a  crutch,  or  the  implication  of  a  nerve  in 
the  callus,  7,  venous  thrombosis,  8,  embolism,  9,  fonna- 
tion  of  ulcers  or  bed-sores  over  prominences  of  bone,  10, 
erysijielas,  11,  fat-embolism,  and  12,  suppm-ation  where 
there  is  much  laceration  of  the  tissues  with  giving  -n'ay 
of  the  skin,  the  fractvu-e  then  becoming  compound. 

A  compound  fracture  may  in  consequence  of  the  open 
wound  be  complicated,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
affections,  by  s(7<^/c  inflammation  and  siippnration,  necrosis, 
sajirwrnia,  septica;mia,  '/ij/a;mia  and  hectic. 

Of  these  complications  of  fractiu-e,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  the  only  ones  that  need  be  further  mentioned 
heie  are  the  following  ; — 

Fracture  combined  luith  dislocation. — In  simple  fracture 
the  treatment  consists  in  placing  where  possible  the  frac- 
ture in  splints,  and  then  attempting  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation.  Whei-ethe  dislocated  end  cannot  be  replaced 
the  fragments  must  be  allowed  to  consolidate,  and  another 
attempt  then  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  ;  or  the  sur- 
geon may  try  to  manipulate  the  dislocated  portion  into  its 
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socket,  and  then  apply  splints  to  the  fiactuie.    lu  com- 
pound fracture  this  complication  is  a  much  more  serious 
one,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  lower  extremity,  and 
involves  one  of  the  larger  joints.    In  the  knee,  ankle, 
and  wrist,  amputation,  and  in  the  elbow  and  shoulder' 
excision,  is  usually  indicated.    In  the  smaller  joints  the 
dislocation  may  be  reduced,  and  the  case  treated  as  a 
wounded  joint  comj)licated  by  fracture. 
_  Fradm-e  impUmUng  a  joint.  —A  simple  fracture  extend- 
mg  into  a  joint  is  not  an  uncommon  accident ;  indeed  the 
elbow-  and  knee-joints  are  always  involved  in  fraetui-e  of 
the  olecranon  and  pateUa  respectively,  and  the  shoulder 
and  hip- joints  in  the  intra-capsular  fractui-e  of  the  neck 
of  the  humerus  and  femur.     The  injui-ed  joint  may 
become  stiff  or  ankylosed,  though  usuaUv  no  serious 
mischief  ensues.    Suppuration  is  very  rare. "  The  limb  in 
putting  up  the  fractiu'e  should  be  placed,  except  in  the  ca.?e 
of  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  in  a  position  in  which  it  will 
be  of  most  service  should  bony  ankylosis  ensue.  Inflam- 
mation and  stiffness  of  the  joint  from  fibrous  adhesions 
should  be  treated  in  the  way  described  under  Diseases 
of_  the  Joints.    A  compound  fractui'e  extending  into  a 
joint,  though  more  serious,  does  not  necessarily  call  for 
amputation  or  excision,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  wav 
described  under  Wounds  of  Joints.    But  should  such  be 
required,  excision  in  the  upper  extremity  and  amputation 
in  the  lower  may  be  said  with  certain  reservations  to  b.' 
the  rule  of  practice.  If  an  operation  is  considered  unneces- 
sary the  case  should  be  treated  as  a  wounded  joint,  and 
splints  according  to  the  variety  of  fractui-e  applied. 

Fat-emholism  is  a  rare  complication  of  fractui-e,  but  is 
more  frequent  in  the  compound  than  in  the  simple  variet\- 
and  in  bones  that  have  undergone  atrojihy.  It  appears 
that  in  consequeneo  of  the  crushing  of  the  medulla,  fat- 
globules  gain  admission  into  the  veins,  and  become  lodged 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs.  It  is  attended  \>j  dyspnoea,  either  cyanosis  or 
pallor,  coUapse,  irregular  action  of  the  lieart.  and  at 
times  by  coma  and  death.  Venesection,  injection  of 
ether  inito  the  A-eins,  and  artificial  respii-ation  have  been 
suggested  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Crutch-pal sij  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  crutch  on  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  best  avoided  by  well  padding 
the  crutches,  or  by  having  handles  to  the  crutches  so  that 
part  of  the  weight  falls  on  the  hands.    An  ingenious 
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crutch  with  handles  has  lately  been  introduced.  The 
paralysis,  which  chiefly  affects  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm,  giving  rise  to  dropped  lurist,  usually  passes 
off  when  the  crutch  is  no  longer  used.  Should  it  not  do 
so,  electricity  and  massage  may  be  employed. 

Paralysis  or  neuralgia  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  implication  of  a  neiwe  in  the  callus.  An  operation 
is  then  at  times  necessarj'-  to  liberate  the  nerve. 

Gangrene  from  tight  handnging  is  occasionally  met  with, 
and  is  of  the  moist  variety.  All  bandages  should  of 
coiu-se  be  at  once  removed,  in  the  hope  that  the  limb 
may  recover.  When  the  gangrene  is  thorouglily  estab- 
lished, amputation  above  the  seat  of  fractm'e,  and  of 
covu'se  well  beyond  the  gangrene,  must  be  performed. 
Short  of  gangrene,  the  partial  cutting- off  of  the  blood- 
supply  may  cause  inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the 
muscles,  followed  by  stubborn  contracttu'e  {ischcemic 
rigid  itij). 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  is  not  uncommon 
in  simple  fractuj'e,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  some  of  the 
smaller  blood-vessels  by  one  of  the  rough  fragments. 
The  extravasated  blood  causes  in  some  instances  con- 
siderable swelling,  and  on  making  its  way  to  the  surface 
gives  the  part  a  bruised  and  black  appea,rauce,  and  fre- 
quently causes  the  cuticle  over  it  to  be  raised  into  blebs. 
These  blebs  differ  from  those  formed  in  gangrene  in  that 
they  are  fixed  and  firm,  whilst  the  latter  are  movable 
over  the  moist  and  slippery  skin  beneath.  No  special 
treatment  is  required,  the  "blebs  should  not  be  opened, 
and  the  blood  will  gradually  be  absorbed.  In  rare 
instances,  however,  suppuration  ensues. 

Rupture  of  the  main  artery  or  vein  occasionally  occui's, 
causing  when  the  skin  is  unbroken  a  tense  swelling  at 
the  seat  of  fracture,  attended  in  the  case  of  the  artery  Ijy 
coldness  of  the  limb,  and  cessation  of  the  pulse  in  tli'e 
arteries  below.  In  compound  fracture,  ruptui-e  of  the 
artery  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  diagnosed,  in  that  pressure  on 
the  artery  above  the  fractrrre  stops  the  bleeding.  Treat- 
ment.—'tiliovld.  the  swelling  in  simple  fracture  increase  in 
spite  of  elevation  of  the  limb,  cold,  and  pressm-e  on  the 
mam  artery  above,  and  gangrene  threaten,  three  courses 
are  open  :  1,  ligature  of  the  artery  above,  2,  tying  the 
artery  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  or  3,  amputation.  In  the 
lower  limb  amputafion  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  the  safest 
course ;  in  the  upper  limb  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  the 
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.seat  ol:  liuctui-c  may  Ijo  attciiij.K.d.  Jiut  tlio  conditions 
tliat  caU  for  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods 
are  too  various  to  discaiss  here.  In  coTiijiound  fracture 
the  vessel  should  bo  tied  in  the  -nrjund  if  possible.  If 
not,  amputation  will  probably,  though  not  invariablv.  be 
the  right  couj'se.  "  '  '  " 

mjIIRIES  OF  JOIN^TS. 

Contusions  of  joints  may  be  produced  by  any  mechani- 
cal violence.  They  are  generally  attended Vith  pain  and 
stiffness  on  movement,  and,  in  severe  cases,  with  SM-elliiif< 
fi'om  effusion  of  blood  {hceinarthrosis),  and  later,  of  .'^erous 
fluid  {synovitis)  into  the  synovial  cavity.  If  the  contusion 
is  neg-lepted,  especially  in  strumous  "children,  acute  or 
chronic  inflammatory  changes  may  ensue,  leadiui^  to  de- 
struction of  the  joint.  The  treatment  consists  in'placing 
the  part  at  rest  on  a  splint,  or  in  a  pla.ster-of-Paris  band- 
age, and  applying  cold  by  means  of  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter"s 
tubes.  Where  there  is  much  effusion  into  the  SATiovial 
cavity,  and  consequently  considerable  tension  aucl  pain, 
aspiration  of  the  joint  may  be  advantageously  practised,' 
and  pressure  afterwards  applied. 

Spkains. — A  sprain  is  a  stretcliing  or  paiiial  rupture 
of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  -without  separation  of  the 
articular  sm-faces.  Sprains  are  generally  due  to  a  ^•iolent 
wi-ench  or  twist  of  the  joint,  and  are  often  accompanied 
by  laceration  of  the  tendons  and  other  soft  tissues  around. 
They  are  of  most  frequent  occiu-rence  in  the  ankle, 
shoulder,  wrist  and  knee. 

Signs  and  cliar/nosrs. — Severe  pain,  often  localized  to 
certain  points,  and  increased  on  movement,  inability  to 
bear  weight  on  the  limb,  swelling  and  ecchymosis  IVom 
effusion  of  blood  in  and  around  the  joint,  and  later 
inflammatory  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavity.  Tlie  ab- 
sence of  signs  of  fracture  or  of  dislocation  will  usuiilly 
suffice  to  distinguish  a  sprain  from  one  or  other  of  these 
injuries;  but  where  there  is  much  swelling  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  till  tlio  sweUinsj 
has  subsided.  If  there  is  any  doubt  the  injury  sliould  be 
treated  as  a  fracture. 

The  consequences  of  a  neglected  .sprain  mav  be  verv 
serious,  especially  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects. 
Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  incom])lete  absoi-ption  of  the 
inflammatory  products,  the  imperfect  repair  of  the  torn 
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ligaments,  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions  in  and 
around  the  joint,  and  the  glueing  of  the  surrounding 
tendons  to  their  sheaths,  a  strain  may  be  followed  by- 
long- continued  pain,  stiffness,  weakness  and  even  fibrous 
ankylosis  of  the  joint.  At  times  in  strumous  subjects  a 
sprain  may  be  the  starting-point  of  destructive  joint- 
disease. 

Treatment.— The  indications  are  to  place  the  joint  at 
perfect  rest  till  the  torn  ligaments  have  had  time  to  heal ; 
to  prevent  or  subdue  inflammation  ;  and,  should  stiffness 
or  ankylosis  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  mobility  of  the 
joint  by  breaking  down  any  adhesions  that  may  have 
formed.  Thus,  if  seen  at  once,  a  plaster-of-Paris  or  a 
Martin's  bandage  should  be  put  on ;  or  if  much  swelling 
has  already  occurred,  the  pai'ts  should  be  placed  on  a 
splint,  or  in  a  sling,  and  either  cold  in  the  fonn  of  lead- 
lotion  or  ice,  or  heat  in  the  fonn  of  hot  fomentations 
applied.  For  very  slight  cases,  however,  a  few  days'  rest, 
with  the  part  supported  by  a  wet  bandage,  followed  by 
the  use  of  a  stimulating  liniment,  is  all  that  is  usually 
necessary.  The  joint  in  any  case  should  not  be  kept  too 
long  at  rest  lest  stiffness  ensue ;  but  as  soon  as  all  signs 
of  inflammation  have  disappeared,  passive  movements 
should  at  once  be  begun.  If  stiffness  or  fibrous  ankjdosis 
has  already  occurred,  friction,  shampooing,  and  massage 
may  be  tried ;  or  the  joint  may  be  forcibly  wrenched 
imder  an  antesthetic,  provided  all  signs  of  active  inflam- 
mation have  ceased. 

Dislocations. — A  dislocation  is  the  forcible  separation 
of  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  from  the  part  with  which  it 
is  naturally  in  contact. 

Farzeifes.— Dislocations  may  be  divided  into  the  Con- 
genital and  the  Acquired ;  the  latter  again  into  the  Spon- 
taneous and  the  Traumatic.  The  Spontaneous  are  those 
that  occur  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  joints,  and 
are  treated  of  elsewhere  (see  Diseases  of  Joints).  The 
Traumatic,  or  accidental  dislocations,  with  which  we  are 
here  specially  concerned,  are  spoken  of  as  compound  or 
simple  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  complicated  with 
an  external  wound  leading  into  the  joint;  and  in  either 
case  as  complete  or  partial  according  as  the  articular 
surfaces  are,  or  are  not,  completely  separated  from  each 
other. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 
The  x^redisposiny  causes  may  be  cniunerated  as  : — 1,  weak- 
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ness  ot  the  ligaments  siuToundin-  the  joint  from  in'evious 
dis  ocatiou  or  disease  ;  2,  the  shape  of  the  joint-ball- 
aufl-socket  jomts  from  their  extensive  range  of  movement 
being  more  easily  dislocated  than  hinge  joints;  3,  middle 
iile— the  bones  being  then  strong  and"capable  of  resistin-' 
fracture  and  the  muscles  powerful ;  4,  the  male  sex— men 
being  more  continually  exposed  to  violence  than  -women 
Ike  exatviig  causes  are  usually,  1,  external  violence,  either 
direct  or  mdii-ect,  and  sometimes,  2,  muscular  action. 
Ji^xamples  of  each  will  be  met  with  in  the  section  on 
special  dislocations. 

The  Signs  common  to  all  dislocations  are:— 1.  ^Utera- 
tion  m  the  shape  of  the  joint.  2.  Inability  to  move  the 
lunb  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  more  or  less  fixidit^■ 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Surgeon.  3.  An  alteration  in  the 
relations  of  points  of  bone  about  the  joint.  4.  An  ab- 
noi-mal  position  of  the  end  of  the  displaced  bone;  and 
o  Shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  limb,  or  an  alteration 
of  its  axis.  The  signs  are  fi'equently  obscui-ed  by  swelling 
in  and  about  the  joint,  clue  to  extravasation  of  blood  or 
effusion  of  synovial  fluid.  Hence  the  importance  of  accu- 
rately ascertaining  the  natm-e  of  the  injm-v  immecbately 
after  the  accident,  as  when  swelling  has  "supervened  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  till  it  has  sub- 
sided. 

The  state  of  tlie  parts  will  be  more  especially  referred  to 
under  each  special  dislocation.    Here  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  generally  forced  throuirii 
the  capsular  ligament ;  whilst  other  of"  the  bgamen'ts. 
siuTounding  tendons,  and  muscles,  may  be  ruptured  or 
tightly  stretched,  and  the  arteries  and  nen'es  displaced, 
pressed  upon,  or  torn.    In  the  ball-and-socket  joints  the 
end  of  the  bone  will  be  found  either  opposite  the  rent 
in  the  capsule,  or  drawn  to  some  distance  from  it  by 
muscular  contraction.    If  reduction  is  effected  early,  the 
damaged  ligaments  and  muscles  are  soon  repaired ;  but 
they  remain  for  some  time  weakened  and  stretched, 
and  thus  predispose  to  re-dislocation.    Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  parts  at  rest  until  firm  union  of  the 
ruptured  capsular  and  other   ligaments  has  occurred. 
After  reduction  a  moderate  amount  of  iiiHainination  and 
serous  effusion  in  and  about  the  joint  goucrally  ensues, 
but  u.sually  subsides  in  a  few  days"  if  the' parts  are  kept  at 
rest,  the  joint  becoming  gradual"ly  restored  to  its  normal 
condition.    If  rest  is  neglected,  however,  the  rent  in  the 
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capsule  may  not  heal,  but  remain  as  a  permanent  hole 
with  smooth  edges,  allowing  the  head  of  the  bone  to  slip 
m  and  out  of  its  socket.  In  some  instances,  moreover, 
the  mflammatiou  may  run  into  suppiu-ation,  which  may 
be  followed  by  ankylosis  of  the  joint. 

Tlie  impediinents  to  reduction  are: — In  recent  cases: — 
1.  The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  surrounding 
the  joint.    2.  The  small  size  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule. 

3.  The  hitching  of  points  of  bone  on  each  other ;  and 

4.  The  interposition  of  ligaments,  tendons  or  muscles. 
In  old-standing  cases  :~\.  The  formation  of  adhesions 
around  the  displaced  bone.  2.  The  closiu-e  of  the  rent  in 
the  capsule.  3.  The  permanent  shortening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  muscles  ;  and  4.  The  alteration  of  the  shape  of 
the  articular  surfaces,  in  part  from  absorption  and  in  part 
from  the  formation  of  new  bone.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  generally  increases  from  the  time  of  the  accident ; 
hence  every  hour  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced  the 
more  difficult  the  reduction  becomes. 

_  The  consequences  of  non-reduction  are  either  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  joint,  or  ankylosis,  the  former  being  more 
common  in  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  latter  in  hinge 
joints.  _When  any  movement  between  the  dislocated 
bones  exist,  the  osseous  sm-face  on  which  the  displaced 
bone  rests  is  converted  into  a  new  articular  cavity  by  a 
process  of  absorption  of  the  old  bone,  and  the  formation 
of  new  bone  aroimd ;  the  end  of  the  displaced  bone 
becomes  adapted  by  a  similar  process  of  absorption  to  its 
new  socket ;  and  the  soft  tissues  arouud  become  condensed 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  new  capsule.  The  old  socket  in 
the  meantime  becomes  more  or  less  obliterated,  its  ar- 
ticular cartilage  absorbed,  and  its  cavity  filled  up  with 
fibrous  tissue  or  new  bone.  The  range  of  movement  in 
the  newly-fonued  joint  will  at  first  be  limited,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  under  ajipropriate  treatment  will  be- 
come much  more  free,  and  a  very  fairly  useful  limb  may 
bo  obtained.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  dislocated 
bone  is  immoveably  fixed  upon  another,  the  articular  car- 
tilage is  absorbed,  the  contiguous  osseous  surfaces  unite, 
and  bony  ankylosis  is  said  to  ensue.  The  muscles,  more- 
over, from  want  of  use  undergo  shortening  or  partial 
atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  leaving  the  limb  in  a 
more  or  loss  shrunken  and  wasted  condition. 

Treatment. -The  indications  are  :  — 1.  To  replace  the 
articular  surfaces  in  contact ;  and  2.  To  keep  them  there 
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imtil  the  rent  in  the  cai^sule  has  iinited  and  the  torn  liga- 
ments and  muscles  have  had  time  to  heal.  Unless  the 
case  is  seen  immediately  after  the  accident,  whilst  the 
l^atient  is  faint,  and  the  muscles  are  in  consequence  re- 
laxed, an  anassthetic  had  better  he  given  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  muscles.  The  reduction  may  then  bo 
effected  either  by,  1,  manipulation,  or  2,  extension. 

1.  Manipulation  consists  in  putting  the  limb  through 
certain  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  rotation,  and 
cii'cumduction,  varjdng  according  to  the  situation  and 
variety  of  the  dislocation.  By  means  of  these  movements 
we  endeavour' : — [a)  To  overcome  the  obstacles  to  reduc- 
tion by  relaxing  the  stretched  ligaments  and  tendons,  and 
disengaging  any  hitching  points  of  bone ;  and  {h)  To  make 
the  displaced  head  retrace  as  it  were  its  steps  and  re-enter 
its  socket.  In  order  to  employ  mani])ulation  successfully 
it  is  essential  that  the  Surgeon  should  know  the  anatomv 
of  the  i^art,  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  has  travelled 
to  reach  its  abnormal  situation,  and  the  probable  position 
of  the  rent  in  the  capsule. 

2.  Extension  is  a  much  less  scientific  method  of  reducing 
a  dislocation,  and  should  never  be  resoi-ted  to,  except  in 
certain  forms  of  dislocation  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  till  manipulation  has  been  tiied.    It  was  the 
method  almost  always  employed  by  the  older  Sui-geons, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  forcible  di-agging  of  the  dis- 
placed end  of  the  bone  into  its  sockeJ,  or  opposite  its 
socket,  into  Avliich  it  is  then  drawn  by  muscular  con- 
traction.   In  many  forms  of  dislocation  the  method  is  as 
hamiful  in  practice  as  it  is  wi'ong  in  principle,  since  the 
displaced  head,  as  in  some  foiTas  of  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
can  only  be  drawn  into  its  socket  in  this  forcible  manner 
by  ruptiuing  the  resisting  ligaments  and  tendons.  In 
employing  extension,  traction  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  limb  by  the  Surgeon,  either  with  his  hands  or  by 
means  of  a  jack-towel  seciu'ed  by  a  clove  hitch  to  the 
limb,  or  if  more  force  is  rec[uired,  b^^  multijilying  jnilleys. 
Counter-extension  is   in   the  meanwhile  made   in  the 
opposite  dii-ection  to  the  extending  force,  but  in  the  same 
straight  line,  either  by  the  Surgeon  pressing  with  his  heel 
or  knee  on  the  part  above  the  dislocation,  or  by  fixing  the 
part  with  a  jack-towel  or  suitable  strap  to  a  hook  in  the 
floor  or  wall.    "When  suflicient  extension  has  been  cm- 
ployed  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  opposite  its  socket, 
the  Surgeon  should  endeavour  to  giiide  it  into  its  place. 
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Before  the  iutrocluction  of  chloroform  this  was  usually 
eUected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
after  the  head  had  been  drawn  down  by  the  extending 
force. 

In  old-standing  cases,  before  either  manipulation  or 
extension  is  emploj'ed,  the  adhesions,  which  offer  the 
chief  obstacle  to  reduction,  should  be  first  broken  down 
by  cautiously  rotating  or  circumducting  the  limb.  When 
the  rent  in  the  capsule  has  united,  the  old  socket  been 
filled  up,  and  a  new  joint  formed,  reduction  is  of 
coiu'se  physically  impossible  ;  even  then,  however,  the 
lireaking  down  of  the  adhesions  may  greatly  improve  the 
range  of  motion  and  consequent  usefulness  of  the  limb. 
In  attempting  the  reduction  of  a  long-standing  disloca- 
tion, however,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  or  irreparable 
damage  may  be  done.  Eather  than  use  any  great  vio- 
lence it  may  in  some  cases  be  justifiable  to  cut  down  upon 
the  dislocation  and  divide  any  bands  which  may  be  found 
preventing  reduction.  Not  only  may  the  accidents  below 
enumerated  be  thus  avoided,  but  reduction  maj^  be  safely 
accomplished  at  later  periods  than  was  formerly  possible, 
and  with  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound  good  move- 
ment of  the  joint  may  be  expected. 

Among  the  accidents  that  have  attended  violent  efforts  at 
reduction  may  be  mentioned  : — ^1.  Eupture  of  the  main 
artery,  vein  or  nerves.  2.  Laceration  of  muscles  and 
tendons.  3.  Tearing  open  the  skin  and  soft  tissues,  thus 
rendering  the  dislocation  compound.  4.  Fracture  of  the 
bone.  5.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joint  and 
sm-rounding  parts;  and  6.  The  evulsion  of  the  limb. 

How  long  after  a  dislocation  may  an  attempt  he  made  at 
I  vediiction  ? — Su-  Astley  Cooper  gave  the  time  at  between 
three  and  four  months;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
chloroform  successful  cases  have  been  reported  after  much 
I  longer  periods.  In  an  old-standing  case  the  circum- 
stances which  should  influence  us  in  deciding  whether  an 
attempt  at  redaction  should  be  made  are  : — the  age  of  the 
l^atient,  the  situation  of  the  dislocation,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pain,  and  the  amount  of  usef  nlness  of  the  limb. 
By  the  new  method  of  open  division  of  the  adhesions 
about  the  joint,  the  time  at  which  the  dislocation  can  be 
reduced  is  considerably  extended.  This  method,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  employed  unless  the  movements  of  the 
joint  are  much  restricted,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  limb 
in  consequence  is  impaired. 
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The  after-irmtmad  consists  in  nmintainin^^  the  nai-t  at 
rest  by  smtably-applied  strapping  and  bandages,  and  in 
preventing-  or  subduing  inilammation  by  cold,  evaporating 
lotions  &c.  The  part,  however,  should  not  be  kept  at 
absolute  rest  longer  than  is  sufficient  for  the  torn  lir^a- 
ments  and  other  soft  tissues  to  heal  lest  adhesions  fo'i-in 
and  stiftness  of  the  joint  ensue.  Passive  movements, 
therefore,  should  be  cautiously  begun  after  a  few  weeks  • 
and  friction,  shampooing,  or  galvanism  subsenuently 
einployed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  wasted  muscles. 
VVhere  stiffness  has  occm-red  the  adhesions  .should  be 
broken  down  under  an  anaesthetic,  provided  there  are  no 
sig-ns  of  active  mflammation  in  the  joint. 

Treatment  of  compound  dislocations.— The  dislocation 
should  be  reduced,  the  parts  placed  at  perfect  rest,  and 
the  case  treated  as  a  wound  of  the  joint  (see  Wounds  of 
Joints).  In  consociuence  of  the  extensive  laceration  of 
the  ligaments  and  other  soft  tissues  reduction  is  usually 
qmte  easy.  When  a  compound  dislocation  is  combined 
with  a  fractui-e  of  the  bone,  and  there  is  much  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  amputation  of  the  limb  in  the  lower 
extremity,  and  resection  of  the  joint  in  the  upper,  T^ill 
probably  be  requii-cd. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  those  that  occiu-  dm-ing 
intra-uterine  life,  and  generally  depend  upon  some  mal- 
formation of  the  articular  sm-faces.  They  are  all  veiy 
rare,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  however,  beint? 
the  least  so.  Little  or  nothing,  as  a  rule,  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment.  But  continuous  extension  in  the 
horizontal  position  with  pressiu'e  over  the  trochanter  has 
in  the  case  of  the  lup  lieen  attended  with  considerable 
success,  and  Dr.  Ogston  has  recently  excised  the  head  of 
the  femiu-  and  inserted  the  neck  into  a  new  acetabuhmi 
formed  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  ilium. 

Wounds  oy  joints.— A  joint  may  be  merelv  punc- 
tui-ed,  or  it  may  be  laid  freely  open.  The  wound"  may  be 
of  an  incised,  lacerated  or  contused  character,  and  com- 
IDlicated  by  extensive  injury  of  the  surrounding  soft 
tissues,  or  by  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  articular  ends 
of  the  bones.  In  the  latter  case,  the  wound  mav  be 
fm-ther  complicated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  dislocated 
bones  or  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

A  wound  of  a  large  joint  should  always  be  regarded  as 
serious,  as  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  efficient 
drain,  and,  when  once  air  has  entered,  of  jireveiiting 
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decompositiou  of  tlie  extravasatetl  blood  and  serous 
secretion  in  the  syno%aal  pouches,  septic  or  infective 
inflammation  is  very  liable  to  be  set  up,  and  rapidly  run 
on  to  suppm-ation  and  disorganization  of  the  joint.  The 
peculiar  absorptive  power  of  the  sjoiovial  membrane, 
moreover,  favours  the  entrance  of  the  chemical  2M-oducts 
of  putrefaction  into  the  system  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  septic  _  poisoning,  to  which,  or  to  such  infective 
processes  as  septicasmia  or  pyeemia,  the  patient  maj^  suc- 
caimb.  Further,  should  he  survive  these  earlier  dangers 
of  blood-poisoning,  he  is  still  liable  to  fall  a  victim 
to  hectic,  or  to  exhaustion  or  lardaceous  disease  conse- 
quent upon  the  prolonged  drain  on  the  system  attending 
the  suppuratiA'c  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  surrounding  soft 
parts. 

Medium-sized  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  in 
such  air  cannot  be  prevented  from  entering,  and  drainage 
cannot  always  be  effectually  secured.  Punctured  wounds, 
when  made  with  a  clean  instrument  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  may  heal  under  appropriate  treatment  without 
any  inflammatory  or  other  trouble.  Should  septic  or 
infective  poisons,  however,  gain  admission  at  the  time  of 
puncture,  or  subsequently  through  neglect  of  the  wound, 
or  should  the  joint  not  be  kept  properly  at  rest,  a 
punctured  wound  may  be  followed  by  the  most  intense 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  total  dis- 
organization of  the  joint,  with  its  attendant  dangers  of 
blood-poisoning.  Extensive  and  lacerated  wounds  of 
jomts,  when  not  sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  amputation 
or  excision,  are  not  necessarily  a  soui'ce  of  extreme 
anxiety,  as  they  usually  permit  of  effectual  di-ainage,  and 
under  the  use  of  antiseptics  may  heal  up  by  granulations 
without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  constitutional  dis- 
tui'bance.  In  such  cases,  however,  bony  ankylosis  will 
generally  ensue,  though  in  some  instances  the  cartilages 
may  escape  destruction,  and  a  fairly  moveable  and  useful 
joint  may  be  obtained. 

<%«.s.— When  the  joint  is  laid  freely  open  the  nature  of 
the  injury  is  obvious,  and  any  displacement  or  splintering 
of  the  bones  can  be  ascertained  by  examination  with  the 
finger.  _  When  the  wound  is  of  a  punctured  character  and 
the  incision  in  the  skin  is  some  distance  from  the  joint, 
the  signs  are  not  always  so  apparent.  In  &uch  cases  an 
account  of  the  depth  to  which  the  instrument  penetrated. 
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and  the  direction  m  wMch.  it  appeared  to  run,  will  help 
UH  to  detei-mme  whether  the  synovial  membrane  has  been 
entered.  The  escape  of  a  glairy  fluid  like  white  of  eg}?— 
the  sjTioyial  secretion— will  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 
It  m  doubt,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  if  the  joint  had 
been  opened,  but  on  no  account  should  the  wound  be 
probed  for  the  pm-pose  of  settling  the  point.  Should 
inflammation  ensue  the  signs  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
acute  artkritis  (see  Diseases  of  Joints). 

The  treatment  will  depend  on  the  size  and  character  of 
the  wound,  the  joint  affected,  the  natui-e  of  the  compli- 
cations, and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The 
chief  indications  are  to  prevent  inflammation  and  its 
attendant  consequences,  or  if  the  injiuy  is  of  a  very 
severe  character,  to  endeavour-  to  save  the  patient's  life 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  limb.    Thus,  if  the  wound  is  small 
and  uncomplicated,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  convert  it 
into  a  subcutaneous  wound  by  sealing  it  with  coUodionized 
bnt,  or  better  by  placing  over  it  an  antiseptic  dressing,  after 
having  first  thoroughly  cleansed  the  skin  and  rendered  it 
aseptic.  _  One  or  more  silver  or  chromic  gut  sutures  may 
first  be  inserted  if  the  wormd  is  too  large  to  be  closed  in 
this  way.    The  limb  should  be  then  placed  on  a  splint  at 
perfect  rest,  and  cold  applied  by  means  of  an  ice-bag  or 
by  Leiter's  tubes.    Should  inflammation  follow,  ha5  a 
dozen  leeches  should  be  placed  over  the  joint,  and  wanu 
aiDplications  be  substituted  for  the  cold ;  whilst,  should 
the  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  increase  and  the 
joint  become  distended,  aspiration  should  be  practised  to 
relieve  tension,  opium  given  to  soothe  the  pain,  and  the 
treatment  persevered  in.    If,  however,  j*«s  is  withdl•a■w^^ 
by  the  aspirator,  the  joint  should  be  laid  freelv  open, 
drained,  dressed  antiseptically  and  placed  in  the  position 
in  which,  should  ankylosis  ensue,  it  will  subsequently  be 
of  most  use.    If,  notwithstanding  free  incisions,  the  sup- 
puratioii  goes  on,  continuous  irrigation  with  some  weak 
antiseptic  fluid  may  bo  tried,  or  the  whole  limb  ke]it 
continuously  in  a  hot  bath,  the  patient  if  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  knee,  being  himself  immersed.  "Should 
signs  of  saprEemia  or  exhaustion  from   hectic  set  in, 
amputation  must  be  performed. 

Larger  wounds  of  joints,  especially  when  lacerated, 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  "antiseptic  lotions, 
well  drained,  and  dressed  antiso]itically.  A  counter- 
opening  at  a  dependent  spot  may  in  some  cases  be  advan- 
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tageously  made,  as  for  instance  in  the  popliteal  space  in 
wounds  of  tlie  knee,  and  a  tube  passed  thi-ougli  the  joint. 
"Where  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
much  comminution  of  the  bones,  or  other  complications 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  useful 
limb  can  be  obtained,  the  question  of  amputation  or  ex- 
cision must  be  raised.  In  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  an 
operation  the  Surgeon  will  be  influenced  by  the  situation 
of  the  joint,  and  the  probable  power  of  the  patient,  either 
on  accormt  of  his  age  or  the  general  state  of  his  constitu- 
tion, to  stand  the  acute  inflammation  and  prolonged 
suppiu'ation  which  must  almost  necessarily  ensue  if  the 
limb  is  not  removed.  In  a  work  of  this  character  such  a 
difficult  question  cannot  be  adequately  discussed.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said,  that  an  injury  which  in  the  elbow  niight 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by  excision  of  the  joint, 
would  in  the  knee  probably  call  for  amputation ;  that  a 
wound  of  the  wi'ist  is  generally  more  serious  than  one  of 
the  ankle ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  limb  is  required 
for  a  much  less  severe  wound  of  the  knee  than  of  the 
ankle. 

INJTTRIES  OF  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 

Contusions  of  muscles  are  very  common  as  the  result 
of  falls,  blows,  kicks,  or  other  violence.  They  may  vary 
from  a  sHght  bruising  with  or  without  tearing  of  the 
muscle-fibres  and  blood- extravasation  to  complete  pulping 
of  the  muscles.  Signs. — In  the  sUghter  cases  there  is  dull 
aching  pain  increased  on  movement,  ill-defined  and  deep- 
seated  swelling,  and  later,  ecchymosis  as  the  blood  makes 
its  way  to  the  siu-face.  Some  stiffness  or  loss  of  j)ower 
from  partial  atrophy  frequently  follows,  and  occasionally 
inflammation  and  abscess.  Severe  cases  are  frequently 
associated  with  other  injuries  of  the  part,  as  fracture  of 
a  bone,  laceration  of  a  large  blood-vessel,  &c.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  keeping  the  part  at  rest  with  the  muscle 
as  much  as  possible  relaxed,  and  in  preventing  inflam- 
mation by  cold,  lead  and  opium  lotions  and  the  like. 
Shampooing,  massage,  and  galvanism  may  subsequently 
be  necessary  to  restore  any  loss  of  power  that  may 
ensue. 

Wounds  of  muscles  may  be  incised,  lacerated,  punc- 
tured, or  contused.  "When  the  wound  is  made  trans- 
versely, the  divided  ends,  which  gape  widely,  must  bo 
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When  f  1^  J^,  ^^"'^  ^'^^l^ti^  -^utm-cs. 

Te  tul  0  irn  I  '^'fP^T  P"'''^^^^  tke  fibres  a  draiu- 
feehar^    u  fl.  '  f  T'"*''^      1^?^'^"*  the  retention  of  tJie 

vioW^r^f''  or  MUSCLE  may  occur  from  a  .sudden  and 

£m^    aTo' '  't'^^'S  ^'""^t^fe''  tetanus,  or 

ileluiuni.    As  examples  may  be  mentioned  nipture  of  th.^ 
erno-mastoid  of  the  child  m  a  difficult  laboiu-,  the  ,t  u 
bdommis  m  partimtion,  the  biceps  in  raising.  ^ei'Sts 
he  supmator  longus  and  gastrocnenuus  m  lawn-'tennis,  the 

^""t^'-^l^-  ^^'^  the  adductors  of  the 
tHigh  in  riding.  A  sensation  of  tearing  is  often  felt  at  the 
inoment  of  laipture,  followed  by  pain  and,  if  the  ruptm-e 
|.  complete  by  loss  of  fxmction.^  The  ruptm-eS  mSted 
by  a  gap,  above  and  below  which  is  felt  a  hard  swelling 
formed  by  he  ends  of  the  retracted  muscle;  or  blood  is 
extravasated  between  the  ruptm-ed  ends  occasioning  a 
hEematoma.  The  treatmerd  consists  in  approximating  the 
mded  ends  as  mucJi  as  possible  by  position  and  by  smtable 
bandages  and  splmts,  and  m  applying  ice  and  eviporatinc 
lotions  to  control  the  blood-extravasation  and  to  prevent 
mllammation.  If  a  blood-trunoui-  foi-ms  it  shoidd  uot  be 
opened,  unless  suppm-ation  occui's. 

Wounds  of  tekdoks  may  be  di^dded  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  the  open.  The  former  are  cHscussed  under 
l  enotomy  When  a  tendon  is  di^-ided  in  an  oiien  wound 
Its  cut  ends  should  be  approximated  by  placing  the  parls 
on  a  siolint  m  such  a  position  that  the'muscle?s  as  much 
as  possible  relaxed,  and  the  divided  ends  then  united  by 
aseptic  sutm-es.  In  long-standing  cases  an  attempt  maV 
also  be  made  to  unite  the  cut  tendon  if  the  patient's  general 
state  of  health  is  favourable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
tixtensive  destruction  of  the  tendon  or  of  its  adhesion  to 
the  neighbouring  structures. 

Dislocation  oi.-  a  tendon  from  its  sheath  or  groove 
without  fracture  or  other  injury  occasionally  occiu-s  from 
a  sudden  twist  or  strain.  It  is  indicated  "by  iiain  and 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  function  of  the  affected  muscle 
swelling  and  ecch3-mosis  ;  whilst  on  examination,  the  di.s- 
placed  tendon  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  its  abnormal 
situation.  The  injury  is  most  common  about  the  ankle 
and  m  the  fore-arm,  back  and  nock.  The  invlmcrd  con- 
sists m  replacing  tlie  tendon  by  niaiiijnilation,  breaking 
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down  any  adliesious  that  may  have  formed,  and  retaining 
it  in  place  (which  is  often  difEcult)  by  a  suitably-applied 
])ad  and  bandage,  or  in  the  case  of  the  ankle  or  wrist  by 
a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  and  subsequently  by  a  leather 
su^jport. 

EuPTURE  OF  A  TENDON  may  occiu"  as  the  result  of 
external  violence  or  diuing  some  sudden  and  involuntary 
muscular  action,  and  is  very  common  in  the  plantaris  and 
tendo  Achillis,  and  somewhat  less  so  in  the  biceps  (see 
Injmies  of  the  UpiDer  and  Lower  Extremity).  The  ten- 
don, except  when  the  ends  become  widely  separated,  as 
generally  happens  in  the  case  of  ruptiu'c  of  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  usually  unites  readily  on  the  ends  being 
approximated  and  kej^t  at  rest  in  that  jjosition. 

Evulsion  or  tearing  out  of  a  tendon  with  pai-t  of 
its  muscle  occasionally  occurs  as  the  I'esult  of  catching 
the  finger  or  thumb  in  a  machixio,  on  a  hook,  &c.  Part 
or  the  whole  of  a  digit  is  usually  torn  off,  bringing  away 
with  it  the  flexor  tendon,  this  being  more  firmly  attached 
to  the  bone  than  the  extensor.  In  consequence  of  the 
tendon-sheath  being  thus  left  open  sujjpm-ation  is  liable 
to  extend  up  it  into  the  foreann.  Free  drainage  of  the 
\\-oimd  and  antiseptic  dressings  are  then  imperative. 


INJURIES  OF  arteries. 

Contusion  or  Bruising  of  an  artery  without  laceration 
or  other  injiuy  of  its  coats  is  of  occasional  occurrence, 
and  is  said  to  be  followed  bj^  contraction  and  ^^ermaueut 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  even  by  gangrene 
of  the  \iu\h.  Little  that  is  definite,  however,  is  known  of 
tliis  injury. 

PvUPTURE  or  subcutaneous  laceration  of  an  artery 
may  occm-  as  the  I'esult  of  any  severe  violence,  but  is 
I)erha23S  most  often  due  to  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  a 
limb,  incautious  attempts  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  and  excessive  violence  in  breaking  down 
adhesions  in  stiff  joints. 

1.  T/ie  riqAurc  inay  he  partial,  i.e.,  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  only  may  be  torn.  In  such  a  case  the  ex- 
tei'nal  coat  may  subsequently  jield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
blood,  thus  lajdng  the  foimdation  of  an  anemysm  ;  or  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  may  be  folded  inwards  into  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  obliterating  its  calibre,  and  in  this 
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way  may  cause,  espocially  if  the  vein  is  also  iniured, 
gangrene  of  the  limb. 

2.  The  rapture  maij  he  complete,  i.e.,  all  the  coats  may 
be  torn  across.  Here  in  a  similar  manner  the  artery  may 
become  occluded  without  any  hcemorrhage ;  or  blood,  often 
in  enormous  quantities,  may  be  poured  out  into  the  tissues 
of  the  limb.  In  either  case  gangrene  mav  ensue,  espe- 
cially if  the  vein  is  also  ruptured,  and  the'injmy  occui-s 
m  the  lower  extremity.  Sometimes  the  extravasated 
blood,  particularly  in  the  upper  extremity,  may  become 
encysted,  a  sac  being  formed  for  it  by  the  inflammation 
and  condensation  of  the  sui'rounding  tissues.  This 
condition  is  called  a  circumscribed  traumatic  aneiu-A-sm 
m  contradistinction  to  diffused  traumatic  aneurysm, 
the  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  injmy  when  the 
blood  is  simply  extravasated  into  the  tissues,  though 
m  this  latter  case  the  name  ruptm-ed  artery  is  more 
appropriate. 

The  symptom,s  vary  according  to  the  natm-e  of  th^_' 
injury.    When  the  main  artery  becomes  occluded  there 
will  be  pain  at  the  seat  of  rupture  and  cessation  of  the 
pulse  below,  while  later  gangrene  will  probably,  though 
not  invariably,  ensue.    Should  the  arteiynot  be  "occluded, 
blood  in  large  quantities  escapes  into  the  tissues,  "-i^-ino- 
rise  to  a  rajjidly-increasing  swelling,  in  which  no  inilsation 
can  be  detected,  although  a  bruit  maj'  sometimes  be 
heard  ;  the  limb  becomes  cold,  livid,  and  swollen,  and  the 
pulse,  as  a  rule,  can  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  arteries 
below.    When  the  extravasation  is  very  large  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  haemorrhage  will  al.so  be  present,  and 
signs  of  gangrene,  if  the  ruptm-cd  artery  is  in  the  lower 
limb,  will  probably  soon  supervene,  since  not  only  is  the 
main  arterial  supply  cut  off,  but  the  collateral  flow  and 
venous  return  are  also  impeded  by  the  pressiU'C  of  the 
extravasated  blood  on  the  collateral  arteries  and  A-eins. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  blood,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  the  upper  limb,  become  encysted,  the  swelling 
will    slowly   assume   the   characters  '  of    an  ordinary 
ancurysni. 

Treidmeut. — (a).  ]]'heii  t/ie  (irteri/  is  occluded  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  gangrene  occurring  by 
ninintaining  the  warmth  of  the  limb  till  tlie  collateral 
circulation  has  had  time  to  become  established.  Should 
gangrene  occur  amjnitation  must  be  performed  as  soon  as 
a  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,    (b).  Wlien  blood  in 
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large  quantities  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues  the  treatment 
will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  ruptured  artery. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  popliteal,  amputation  is  usually 
called  for,  especially  if  the  vein  is  also  ruptured,  as 
gangrene,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  will  almost 
mvariably  ensue  if  the  main  artery  is  tied  either  above  or 
at  the  seat  of  ruptiu'e.  In  the  case  of  the  axillary,  how- 
ever, where  the  collateral  circulation  is  much  more  free, 
the  ruptui'ed  artery  may  be  cut  down,  upon  and  secured 
above  and  below  the  bleeding  spot. 

Wounds  of  arteries  may  be  divided  into  the  pene- 
trating and  the  non-penetrating. 

1.  The  non-penetrating  are  those  in  which  either  the 
outer  only,  or  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  are  notched  or 
torn.  Here  the  wound  may  heal,  or  the  uninjured  coat 
or  coats  may  ulcerate,  give  way,  and  hsemorrhage  ensue, 
or  may  gradually  yield,  as  may  also  the  cicatrix  left  on 
the  healing  of  the  wound,  to  the  pressai'e  of  the  blood, 
and  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm. 

2.  The  penetrating  are  those  in  which  the  interior  of  the 
artery  is  laid  open.  In  this  case  much  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  artery,  and  whether  it  is  completely  or  only 
partially  cut  across  and  upon  the  direction  and  size  of  the 
wound. 

(a)  .  Wounds  of  large  arteries,  as  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery,  whatever  their-  nature,  are  usually  immediately 
fataL 

(b)  .  Wounds  of  arteries  of  the  second  and  thrrd  degree,  as 
the  femoral  and  brachial.  If  the  artery  is  completely 
divided,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  cleanly  cut,  re- 
peated haemorrhages  rapidly  terminating  in  death  will 
generally  ensue  ;  but  if  the  edges  are  uneven  and  ragged, 
as  in  the  avulsion  of  a  limb  by  machinery  or  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  the  external  coat  becomes  twisted  up,  and  the  middle 
and  internal  retract  and  contract,  a  clot  forms  within  the 
vessel,  and  no  heemorrhage  occurs.  If  the  artery  is 
jKirtially  divided  and  the  wound  is  made  transversely  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  vessel  the  longitudinal  tension  of  the 
elastic  coat  causes  the  wound  to  assume  a  diamond  shape, 
and  severe  htemorrhage  will  ensue  ;  but  if  the  wound  is 
made  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  is  sniall 
(a  mere  puncture)  it  may  heal  by  adhesive  inflammation. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  cicatrix  may  remain  permanent, 
or  it  may  subsequently  yield,  producing  a  traumatic 
aneurysm. 


-O'i  IXJUllir-S  Ol-'  .Sl'ECIAL  TISSUES. 

(c)    I'Fofmc^s  r/,nef??jm-suecZ  ari-eru^s,  as  thr>  radial  inrl 
^b:a  s  ai^  attended  when  the  vessel  is  ^..../Sv  ...w 
divuhd   by  sharp   haemorrhage,    followed   by  syncone 
a.nd  temporary  arrest  from  the^formation  of  a^clot  The 
w7  "'''^  permanently  occluded;  usuallv 

however,  as  the  heart's  power  is  restored  the  clot  'is 
washed  away  and  htemorrha-e  recurs.     In  this  wav 
haemorrhages,  alternating  with  temporary  arrests  c^. 
tmue  until  death  ensue.°from  exhaLtiom    When  tile 

7  '''^'"^  arterj'  is  onlv 

jKn-tiaUy  dv;nd^,i^e  effects  are  similar  in  each  case  to 
those  described  above  m  arteries  of  larger  size 

(d  .  ^]_oH„ds  of  small  aiicries.~li  the  artery  is  rourph-Uh, 
dnnded  it  will  usually  become  occluded  in  the  wiy  de- 
scribed under  nature's  method  of  arresting  hfemon-hage 
(p.  126) ;  but  if  only^.>«r^/«//y  divided  such  occlusion  doe-, 
not  as  a  rule  take  place,  and  repeated  hfemorrhages 
toUow.  Complete  division  will  then  often  suffice  to  cau^e 
Its  occlusion,  a  plan  which  was  frequently  resoited  to 
when  bleeding  from  the  temporal  was  practiced 

When  the  wound  through  the  soft  tissues  leadin-  to  a 
wounded  artery  is  small  or  of  a  punctui-ed  character  the 
superfacial  part  of  the  wound  may  close,  whilst  the  blood 
continues  to  be  extravasated  from  the  woimded  vessel 
into  the  deeper  part,  where  it  may  become  encysted  from 
the  condensation  of  the  soft  tissues  aroimd  Ubrnmscrihul 
tra/iiiHitic  a/u'irri/sm). 

TREATilENT    OF    WOUNDED    ARTERIES.—].    When  an 

artery  is  seen  spouting  in  an  open  wound  a  ligatm-e  should 
at  once  be  appHed  to  the  bleeding  end.  Other  methods  of 
securing  the  vessel,  as  torsion  or  acuju-essure.  may  of 
course  be  used  if  preferred  ;  but  as  the  ligatui'O  is  aluiost 
invariably  used  at  my  own  School,  I  shall,  to  prevent 
repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said  under  arrest  of 
hiemorrhage  (p.  129).  speak  of  ligature  only  in  the 
context. 

2.  When  the  end  of  a  large  artery  is  scon  pulsatiu'A  but 
not  bleeding  m  consequence  of  it  having  been  iorn  across 
i  shoiild  myself,  ajiply  a  ligature  to  it  as  a  precaution 
though  by  some  this  would  not  be  considered  necessary. 

:i.  Wien  an  artery  is  oxjiosed  for  some  distance  in  it< 
continuity  two  ligatures  had  better  as  a  rule  be  ajijiliod 
and  the  artery  divided  between  them,  esjiecially  if  it  be 
notcJu^d  r)r  bruised. 

•1.  When  an  artery  has  ceased  to  l)leed.  even  thoui,'h  the 
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lia?morrhage  may  have  been  sharp,  the  wound  should 
on  no  account  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the 
bleeding  vessel,  unless  it  can  be  seen  or  felt;  since  not 
only  may  it  not  bleed  again,  but  as  the  bleeding  has 
ceased  it  may  also  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  it.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  especially  if  the  patient  is  much 
collapsed,  he  should  be  watched  for  the  first  sign  of  any 
retiu'n  of  the  haemorrhage,  firm  pressure  in  the  meantime 
being  applied  over  the  wound,  and  where  practicable  over 
the  coiu'se  of  the  main  artery  above  and  below.  The 
whole  limb,  moreover,  should  be  carefully  bandaged  from 
below  upwards. 

5.  When  the  ha?morrhage  is  moderate  and  clearly 
arterial,  the  external  wound  small,  and  the  artery  not 
seen,  pressiu-e  should  be  applied  in  the  way  mentioned 
above,  and  will  probably  suffice. 

6.  When  the  bleeding  is  severe  and  evidently  arterial, 
and  the  external  woimd  is  still  open,  whether  the  wound 
be  deep,  recent,  inflamed,  or  sloughing,  the  well-established 
rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  of  course  exceptions,  is 
to  cut  down  upon,  the  Ueeding  j)oint  and  apply  a  ligature  to 
each  end  of  the  artery  if  divided,  or  above  and  heloiv  the 
tvound  if  the  artery  is  jmnctnred  or  only  part icdli/  cut  across. 
To  do  this  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  enlarge'  the  wound 
in  the  soft  tissues ;  but  where  the  wound  is  on  one  side 
of  the  limb  and  the  bleeding  apparently  comes  from  an 
artery  on  the  other,  a  probe  should  be  passed  thi'ough  the 
wound,  its  projecting  point  cut  down  upon,  and  the 
bleeding  artery  sought  through  this  incision  and  tied  as 
above._  The  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  making  a  very  large  wound. 

The  reasons  for  tying  an  artery  a.t  the  pilace  where  it  is 
wounded  are:~l.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine, 
without  cutting  down  upon  it,  what  artery  is  bleeding,  and 
should  the  alternative  plan  of  securing  the  main  artery 
higher  up  be  adopted,  the  wrong  artery  after  all  may  b'e 
tied  and  the  bleeding  continue.  Thus,  for  example,  "in  a 
supposed  wound  of  the  femoral  it  miglit  be  the  profunda, 
or  even  a  small  muscular  branch  that  was  bleeding.  2. 
Even  supposing  the  main  trunk  were  the  one  wounded 
the  blood  might  still  be  carried  by  the  collateral  vessels 
into  the  artery  beyond  the  ligature,  either  above  or  below 
the  wound  m  the  vessel,  and  bleeding  recur  from  either 
the  proximal  or  distal  end  (Fig.  45).  3.  Should,  more- 
over, ligature  of  the  main  artery  higher  up  thus  fail  to 
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arrest  tlio  lufmoiTliage,  nut  only  will  tlic  patient  be 
further  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  but  the  subsequent 
ligature,  which  will  then  probably  in  the  end  ha-\-e  to  be 
applied  to  the  bleeding  arteiy  in  the  wound,  may  through 
the  extra  intei'ference  "with  the 
collateral  vessels  induce  gangrene 
of  the  limb.  4.  Tjnng  the  main 
artery  above  is  in  itself  in  some 
cases  a  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
procedm-e  than  enlarging  the  wound . 

The  reason  for  apphjinfj  a  h'lja- 
tiire  to  both  ends  of  the  vessel  if  it 
is  divided,  or  ahove  and  helow  the 
wound  if  it  is  merely  punctured  or 
only  j^artialJy  cut  across,  is  that 
ligatm-e  of  the  proximal  end  only  is 
insufficient  to  arrest  the  htenior- 
rhage,  since  the  blood,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  45,  may  be  carried  round  by 
the  collateral  channels  into  the  ar- 
tery below  the  wound  and  may 
thence  escape  by  the  open  distal 
end. 

In  some  instances,  the  ahove  rule 
of  cutting  down  upon  and  tying  the 
artery  at  the  wounded  spot  ca'nnot 
be  carried  out.  Thus,  where  the 
artery  is  inaccessible,  as  in  piinc- 
tm-ed  wounds  of  the  tonsU,  or  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw;  or  where 
important  structm-es  would  be 
damaged  by  enlarging  the  womid. 
as  the  tendons  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  in  the 
former  case  one  of  the  carotids,  in 
the  latter  the  brachial.  Moreover, 
it  may  at  times  be  safer  to  remove 
a  limlD  than  to  search  for  the  bleed- 
ing vessel,  as  foi-  instance  in  wounds 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the  u]i])cr  tliird  of  the 
leg,  especially  if  the  injury  is  complicated  bv  fracture. 
Again,  it  may  not  only  be  found  impracticable  to  ligature 
the  artery  at  the  wounded  spot,  but  also  impossible  to  tie 
or  even  compress  the  miiin  vessel  nearer  the  heart,  as  for 


Pig.  45. — Diagram  to 
illustrate  the  mannei- 
in  which,  after  a  li- 
gature has  been  ap- 
plied at  a  distance 
from  a  wound  in  an 
artery,  the  blood 
may  be  carried  back 
again  into  the  artery 
above  and  below  the 
wounded  spot  by  col- 
lateral vessels.  Tlie 
arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  thcl.'lood 
current. 
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instance  in  -s^'ouuds  of  the  subclavian  above  the  claA'icle. 
Here  all  that  can  ijrobably  be  clone  is  to  trust  to  pressm-e 
firmly  applied  to  the  wound. 

Whilst  cutting  down  upon  a  bleeding  arterj^  htcmor- 
rhage  should  be  restrained  by  the  use  of  an  Esniarch's 
bandage,  or  hj  the  tourniquet  or  the  fingers  applied  to 
the  main  artery  above  the  -wound ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
wound  of  the  external  iliac  or  gluteal  by  Daly's  lever 
passed  up  the  rectum  and  made  to  compress  the  common 
iliac.  Where  it  is  impracticable  to  control  the  bleeding 
in  any  of  these  ways  the  wound,  if  necessary,  should  be 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers,  and  the 
bleeding  vessel  having  been  recognized  by  the  escape  of 
warm  blood  should  then  be  comin'essed,  the  wound 
fm-ther  enlarged,  and  the  artery  secured  with  the  aid  of 
an  assistant  before  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  bleeding 
spot. 

Should  gangrene  ensue  after  ligature,  and  spi'ead 
rapidly,  amputation  must  be  performed  at  the  seat  of 
Ugatm-e  ;  but  if  it  involves  only  one  or  two  fingers  or  toes, 
or  spreads  slowly,  a  line  of  demarcation  should  be  waited 
for  before  amputating. 

Teaumatic  aneurysm.— Two  fomis  are  described,  the 
diffuse  and  the  cii-cumscribed. 

The  diffuse  is  practically  a  ruptm-ed  or  wouuded_artery 
with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  the  fonnation  of  a  sac,  and  the  term  aneurysm 
appUed  to  it  is  misleading.    ( See  Ruptured  Artery,  p .  20 1 . ) 

The  cirarn^crib^d  may  be  formed  in  several  ways,  as 
alreadysHtedirader  Eupture  and  Wounds  of  Arteries. 
Thus,  1.  An  artery  may  be  woimded,  pressure  be  applied, 
the  external  wound  heal,  and  blood_  slowly  escape  into 
the  tissues.  2.  An  artery  may  be  wounded,  heal,  and  the 
cicatrix  subsequently  yield.  3.  An  artery  may  without 
external  woimd  be  punctured  by  a  fragment  ofjracturgd 
bone,  or  torn  in  i:edii^ng_a_cUd  anclTlbod  in  either 

case  be  extravasatecTTnto  the~fcissues.  4.  An  artery  may 
be  wounded  but  not  penetrated,  and  the  uninjured  coat 
or  coatsTnay  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  soft  tissues  around  become  condensed  and 
form  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm.  Where  the  aneurysm  is 
produced  by  the  jdelding  of  any  portion  of  the  arterial 
(^oat,  this  at  first  wiU  form_the  eac,  but  sooner  or  later  it 
will  give  way,  aucTllie  sac  'will  then  be  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  soft  tissues  around,  as  when  the 
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blood  escapes  directly  into  the  tissues.  The  course,  ter- 
mination, and  signs  of  a  circumscribed  traumatic  aneu- 
rysm are  similar  to  those  of  a  spontaneous  anemysm.  The 
^cqtnjSnL  however,  inasmuch  as  the  artery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sac  will  probably  be  healthy,  differs  irom 
the  treatment  of  a  spontaneous  anemysm,  in  that  the 
arteryjnay  be  tied  immediately  ak)xe  the  sac,  or  the  sac 
may  be  laid_  open  and  the  vessertied  above  and  below. 
Thus,  if  the  injm-ed  artery  is  small,  it  may  be  tied  above 
and  below ;  if  large,  immediately  above,  unless  the  aneu- 
rysm threatens  to  burst,  imder  which  circumstances  the 
anemysm  should  be  laid  open  and  the  artery  tied  where  it 
enters  and  leaves  the  sac. 

Arterio-venous  AJYEURYSii  is  a  pulsating  tiunour  de- 
pending upon  an  abnormal  comuumication  of  an  arteiy 
with  a  vein.    There  are  two  kinds  :  in  one' the  communi- 
cation between  the  arteiy  and  vein  is  direct  (Fig.  46a.), 
and  the  arterial  blood  is'forced  into  the'vem  at  each  beat 
of  the  heart,  causing  its  walls  to  be  dilated  into  a  fusifomi 
or  sac-Kke  swelling  (aneurysmal  varix) ;  in  the  other  (Fig. 
46b),  the  blood  first  passes  into  a  small  aneurysm  foi-med 
by  condensation  oTthe  tissues  between  the  arteiy  and  vein 
and  thence  into  the  vein,  the  dilatation  of  the  vein  being 
consequently  less  than  in  the  preceding  variety  (rwri'cose 
aneurysm).    Both  forms  may  occiu-  spontaneously,  but  are 
usually  the  result  of  some  injury,  as  a  stab,  wounding 
the  walls  of  both  vessels.    The  lesion  was  of  common 
occurrence  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  when  venesection 
was  in  vogue,  the  lancet  passing  through  the  meclian 
basilic  vein  and  bicipital  fascia  into  the  subjacent  brachial 
arteiy.    Signs.— An  aneui-ysmal  varix  gives  rise  to  a  pul- 
sating tumom-  in  which  a  peculiar  bruit,  compared  to  the 
buzzing  of  a  fly  in  a,  paper  box,  is'''Eeard.    The  arteiy  is 
dilated  and  thinned  above  owing  to  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation,  and  is  smaller  below;  whilst  the  vein 
is  dilated,  especially  above,  and  pulsate's.     lu  varicose 
anemysm,  in  addition  to  the  above  signs,  which  arc  com- 
mon to  both  forms,  an  ordiuarj-  anemysmal  bruit  can  be 
heard.    'Treatment.. — In  anem-ysmal  varix  some  form  of 
elastic  support  should  be  applied,  or  if  the  swelling  is 
Increasing  tlie"  artery  tied  above  and  below  its  point  of 
communication  with  the  vein.    In  varicose  auouiysm 
pressure  may  first  be  applied  to  the  arteiy  above  the  sac, 
combined  with  direct  pressme  on  the  sac.    If  this  fails 
the  arteiy  must  be  tied  above  and  below  the  sac.  since 
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if  left  to  nature  there  is  grave  clanger  of  rapture  and 
liiemorrhage.  When  the  carotid  or  the  femoral  artery 
and  the  adjoining  veins  are  the  subject  of  the  lesion,  no 
operative  treatment  as  a  rule  should  be  undertaken  unless 
the  lesion  is  recent,  and  the  blood  as  weU  as  passing  into 
the  vein  is  being  likewise  extravasted  into  the  tissues, 
and  threatening  to  break  thi'ough  the  external  wound. 
In  such  a  case,  should  pressure  applied  to  the  main  artery 
and  over  the  site  of  the  wound  fail,  the  artery  must  be 
cut  down  upon  and  tied  above  and  below  the  wound. 


Fig.  46.— Diagram  of  avterio-venous  aneurysm,  a.  Aiieuiy-sraal 
varix.    b.  Varicase  aueury.sm. 

Unless  pressure  controls  the  hasmorrhage  from  the  vein  a 
lateral  ligature  must  be  placed  on  the  wound  in  its  wall 
or  if  the  wound  is  too  large  to  admit  of  this  being  done! 
the  whole  vein  must  be  tied  above  and  below  the  wound 


INJURIES  OP  VEINS. 

Rui'TURE  or  subcutaneous  laceration  of  a  vein  occa 
sionally  occurs  from  causes  similar  to  those  producino- 
rupture  of  an  artery,  an  accident  moreover  with  which  it 
IS  frequently  associated.  When  the  vein  is  of  large  si7e 
much  blood  may  be  extravasated  into  the  tissues  and  mav 
produce  gangrene  by  pressure  on  the  vessels  carryino-  on 
the  collateral  circulation,  though  such  a  result  is  n?uoh 
less  common  than  after  rupture  of  an  artery.    The  blood 
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except  -when  tlie  extrava«atiou  is  large,  is  usually  ab- 
sorbed, but  may  break  down  and  suppm-ation  ensue." 

Wounds. — Punctured  and  incised  wounds  when  small 
and  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  even  large  veins  readily 
heal  by  adhesive  inflammation  without  obliteration  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel.  At  times,  however,  a  clot  may  foim 
in  the  wound,  and  successive  layers  be  deposited  upon  it 
until  ultimately  the  vein  is  occluded.  When  a  vein  is  com- 
pletely cut  across,  as  in  amputations,  it  usually  collapses  as 
far  as  the  next  pair  of  valves,  a  clot  foims  as"  high  as  the 
first  collateral  branch,  and  the  vein  becomes  permanently 
occluded  in  a  way  similar  to  that  described  rmder  Heal- 
ing of  Wounded  Arteries.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  vein-wall  containing  less  elastic  and  muscular  tissue 
than  an  artery,  bleeding  sometimes  continues  unless 
stopjDed  artificiall}'. 

Treatment. — When  the  wound  is  a  mere  puncture  in  the 
continuity  of  the  -^-ein.  unless  it  is  found  that  pressm-e 
will  control  the  htemorrhage,  the  coats  should  be  nipped 
up  by  forceps  and  a,  lateral  ligature  applied.  If  a  vein 
continues  to  bleed  during  an  amputation  it  should  be  tied 
like  _  an  artery.  A  large  wound,  or  one  made  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  a  large  vein,  necessitates  Hgatui-e  of 
the  vein  in  two  places,  and  the  division  of  the  vessel 
between  the  two  ligatm-es. 

The  (larif/ers  of  wounds  of  veins  are  : — ].  Hsemon-hago. 
2.  Inflammation  of  a  septic  character,  and  the  attendant 
risks  of  blood-poisoning  from  the  detachment  of  the  in- 
fected clots.    3.  Entrance  of  aii'. 

Entrance  of  air  into  veins  is  fortunately  a  rare  acci- 
dent. It  sometimes  happens  in  operations  about  the  root  of 
the  neck  where  the  disposition  of  the  cen-ical  fascia  prevents 
the  veins  collapsing  and  thus  allows  air  to  be  sucked  in 
during  inspiration.  Air  is  known  to  have  entered  a  vein  by 
the  hissing  sound  diiring  inspiration,  the  escajjc  of  frothy 
blood  from  the  vein  on  expiration,  the  m-gent  dysjuuvM, 
and  the  state  of  colla])se  into  whicli  the  patient  numedi- 
ately  falls.  On  listening  over  the  heart  a  peculiar  chiu-n- 
ing  sound  can  be  heard.  Death  in  fatal  cases  usually 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes  and  is  due  to  the  admixture  of 
blood  and  air  i^reventing  the  circidatiou  through  the 
cajullaries  of  the  lungs  and  so  causing  distension  and 
jKiralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  lieart.  Treutnuni. — The 
linger  .should  at  once  be  i)lac(  d  over  the  hole  in  the  vein  to 
prevent  more  air  entering,  and  a  clamp  or  ligatiu-e  applied 
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as  soou  as  practicable.  Pouring-  water  into  the  wound  has 
been  suggested  both  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  fui'ther 
entrance  of  air  diu'ing  inspii'atiou,  and  of  allowing  that 
which  is  already  in  to  bubble  out  during  expii'ation.  The 
jjatient  should  be  placed  with  his  head  low  to  ensiu'e  a 
.sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  the  arteiies  of  the  extremities  should  be  com- 
jH'essed,  whilst  injections  of  ether  or  brandy  should  bo 
given  subcutaneously  to  stimulate  the  heart.  Artificial 
I'cspii'ation  should  not  be  perfoi'med  till  the  vein  is  secured, 
lest  more  air  be  sucked  in.  To  gixard  ag-ainst  the  acci- 
dent the  veins  should  be  clamped  before  division,  and  in 
I'omoving  a  tumour  traction  should  not  be  made  at  tlin 
moment  the  vein  is  severed. 


INJURIES  OF  NERVES. 

Wounds  of  nerves. — A  nerve  may  be  completely  or 
partially  divided,  and  the  wound  may  be  of  an  incised, 
lacerated,  contused,  or  punctured  character. 

PdfJioJoiji/. — After  complete  division  of  a  nerve  the 
di%^ded  ends  slightlj'  I'etract,  and  should  union  not  be 
effected,  either  natm'ally  or  by  surgical  means,  the  por- 
tion of  nerve  below  the  injui'y  being  cut  off  from  its 
tropliic  centre,  irndergoes  atrophy  and  degenerates  through- 
out its  entire  length  [Waller'ntn  derjeneratioii).  In  the 
meanwhile  the  poi'tion  of  nerve  immediately  above  the 
wound  is  converted  into  a  bulbous  swelling  by  the  prolife- 
ration of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheath  and  its  prolonga- 
tions within  the  nerve.  The  nerve-fibres  within  the  bul- 
bous end,  being  compressed  by  the  newly-formed  fibrous 
tissue,  undei'go  atrophy  and  degeneration,  but  the  rest  of 
the  nerve_  above  the  injury  remains  unimpaired.  On 
nricroscopic  examination  of  the  bulbous  end,  numerous 
young  neive-fibres  are  seen  in  the  fibrous  tissue  (Bowlbv). 
Should  union  on  the  other  hand  occui",  the  process  by 
which  it  is  effected  is  briefly  as  follows  : — Inflammatory 
material  is  thrown  out  between  the  divided  ends,  and 
foi-ms  a  delicate  fibrous  network  bridging  the  gap ;  into 
this  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  upper  ood  are  said  to  grow 
out  and  unite  with  the  degenerated  axis-cylinders  in  the 
lower  end,  which  then  becomes  gradually  restored  from 
above  downwards.  By  some  it  is  believed  that  new 
axis-cylinders   "are  developed  from  the  nuclei  of  the 
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t^U-m  ^^'TZi''  thr3  proximal  and  pei-ipheral 

ends  (Eowlby).  Tlie  exact  manner,  however  iu  wkich 
tiie  union  and  regeneration  of  the  nerve  is  brought  about 
IS  hardly  accurately  known.  When  a  nerve  is  onlv  par- 
tiaUy  cut  across,  the  divided  poi-tions  may  unite  in  the 
way  above  described,  or  they  may  become  involved  in  the 
scar  resultmg  on  the  healing  of  the  soft  tissues  and 
tJien  prove  a  soui-ce  of  much  irritation  to  the  rest  of  the 
nerve. 

TJie  effects  of  wounds  of  nerves  in  addition  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  portion  below  the  woimd  are  •— 1 
Paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  paits  suppHed 
by  the  nerve.  2.  Subsequent  wasting,  atrophv,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  paralysed  muscles.  "3.  Ceiiaiii 
trophic  changes  m  the  tissues  whose  nutrition  is  presided 
over  by  the  iu,]ui'ed  neiwe,  such  as  a  glazed,  smooth,  cold 
and  bluish-red  condition  of  the  skin,  falHng  off  of  the 
hair,  cracking  and  defoi-mity  of  the  nails,  local  ulcerations 
and  gangrene  of  the  fingers,  &c.  4.  A  marked  diminution 
of  the  temperature  of  the  part,  which  mav  be  preceded 
tor  a  lew  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  bv  a  sUght  increase 
ol  two  or  three  degrees.  5.  Aifections  of  the  joints  re- 
sembhng  rheumatism,  and  apt  to  temiiuate  in  more  or 
less  complete  ankylosis.  6.  Ascending  neui-itis,  which  is 
attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  cicatrix,  pain  shootino  up 
the  neiwe,  and  pain  in  the  area  of  its  cUstribution,  and  7. 
Very  rarely,  changes  in  the  neive-centres  of  a  functional 
or  of  an  organic  nature. 

_  Signs.— 'i:]xe  immediate  symjatoms  are  loss  of  function 
m  the  parts  suijplied  by  the  nerve,  viz.,  local  anfesthesia, 
muscular  paralysis,  or  loss  of  special  sense,  according  as 
a  motor,  sensory,  or  nerve  of  special  sense  is  injm-ed.^  In 
the  case  of  a  mixed  nen-e  both  motion  and  sensation  will 
be  lost ;  but  sensation  in  some  instances  may  be  partially 
restored  m  a  few  days  thi-ough  auastomosins-  brandies 
from  other  nerves.  The  remoter  symptoms  are  wasting 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  trophic  changes  of  the  skin,  nails^ 
&c.,  already  alluded  to,  and  sometimes  pain  in  the 
cicatrix,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  ])eri]iheral 
distribution.  Tlie  muscles  cxliibit  to  electrical  tests  tlie 
'reaction  of  degeneration,  i.e.,  they  do  not  respond  to  the 
Faradic  current,  but  contract  on  the  application  of  a  con- 
tinuous cm-rent  of  less  strength  tlian  that  necessarv  to 
cause  the  contraction  of  nomial  muscles  ;  the  contraction 
elicited,  moreover,  is  slow,  long,  and  tetanic;  and  the 
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sequence  of  polar  reaction  is  altered  {AGOGCG.  instead 
of  CCOACO.).  Their  response,  however,  to  the  con- 
tinuous cim-ent  becomes  less  and  less  till  they  finally 
oease  to  contract  at  all.  As  a  consequence  of  the  dege- 
neration of  the  affected  muscles  their  opponents  undergo 
adaptive  shortening,  thus  producing  various  deformities 
as  for  example  the  hammer  fingers  {main  en  griff e)  seen 
after  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  treatment  varies  according  as  the  wound  of  the 
nerve  is  recent  or  of  long  standing.    In  the  former  case 
the  nerve  shordd  be  sought  in  the  wound,  the  divided  ends 
sutui-ed,  the  Umb  placed  at  rest  on  a  splint  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  united  ends  are  not  subjected  to  tension,  and 
every  effort  subseqtiently  made  to  obtain  healing  of  the 
wound  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  first  intention.    If  the 
divided  ends  of  the  nerve  are  lacerated  or  contused,  the 
injured  portions  should  be  cleanly  cut  away  before  apply- 
ing the  sutm-es.    If  the  nerve  is  only  partiaUy  divided 
the  divided  parts  should  be  sutured.  The  sutures,  consist- 
ing of  fine  China  twist,  should  be  passed  with  a  small 
ciuved  needle  through  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  in  fom-  or 
five  places.    At  St.  Bartholomew's  one  of  the  sutm-es  is 
generally  passed  completely  thi'ough  the  nerve,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  divided  ends,  to  ensure  a  better  hold. 
In  every  recent  wound  it  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
routine  to  suture  large   nerves  if  divided,   as  to  tie 
wounded  arteries.    If  the  nerve  does  not  unite,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  procm-e  union  after  the  wound  has 
healed,  as  may  also  be  done  in  long-standing  cases  of 
non-union,  though  many  months  or  even  a  year  or  two 
may  have  elapsed.    An  incision  over  the  ununited  ends 
should  be  made  parallel  to  the  nerve,  the  bulbous  upper 
end  of  wliich  can  generally  be  felt  through  the  soft 
tissues.    The  ends,  which  may  have  retracted  so  as  to  be 
as  much  as  an  inch  apart,  should  be  sought,  the  bulbous 
end  shaved  away  little  by  little  with  a  sharp  scalpel  till 
plenty  of  nerve-fibres  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  section, 
the  lower  end  also  refreshed  and  the  two  united  in  the 
manner  described  above.    Where  the  ends  are  embedded 
in  much  cicatricial  tissue  they  should  be  freed  by  careful 
dissection,  and  when  much  separated  stretched  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  apposition.    If  the  nerve  is  only  partially 
divided,  and  the  divided  portions  are  bound  down  by 
cicatricial  tissue,  the  injured  segment  of  nerve,  in  its 
entire  thickness,  should  be  cut  away  before  applying  the 
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sutui-es  In  some  instances  sensation  may  return  within 
twenty-fom-  houi's  of  suture ;  but  it  may  be  more  than  a 
year  in  long-standing  cases  before  the  function  of  the 
nerve  is  restored.  In  the  meanwhile  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  it  should  be  promoted  by  warmth  and 
the  muscles  prevented  as  much  as  possible  from  de- 
generating by  galvanism,  massage,  friction,  and  passive 
movements. 

Transplardat'ioii  of  nerves  or  nerve-gra ftiuq.— -Recently 
Mr.  Mayo  Eobson  has  succeeded  in  transplanting  a  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  taken  from  an  amputated 
limb  m  the  gap  left  m  the  median  nei-ve  on  the  removal 
of  a  tumour.     In  some  cases,  also,  a  piece  of  nerve 
has   been  taken  from  an  animal  for  the   same  pur- 
pose. _  An  attempt  to  restore  the  function  of  the  neive 
m  this  way  may  be  made  where  the  proximal  and  the 
distal  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  cannot  be  brouoht  into 
apposition,  as,  for  instance,  after  a  portion  of  nei-ve  has 
been  destroyed  m  a  compound  fracture,  or  after  a  i^ortion 
of  nerve,  damaged  by  the  contraction  of  cicatricial  ti«*ue 
by  the  formation  of  callus  or  by  the  growth  of  a  tumour  in 
its  substance,  has  been  removed.     The   conditions  ff)r 
success  are:— Great  care  in  dissecting  out  and  handlino- 
the  nerve,  its  immediate  transference,  the  emjiloj-nient  o1' 
a  single  sutm-e  at  each  end,  the  avoidance  of  all  tension, 
strict  asepsis,  and  immediate  union  of  the  wound  of  the 
soft  parts. 

Subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  nerve  is  rare,  but  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  a  severe  'twist  or 
wi'ench.    I  have  seen  it  twice  in  the  peroneal  nerve  where 
it  winds  round  the  head  of  the  fibula.    It  is  attended  with 
severe  pain  at  the  time  of  injury,  perliaps  also  referred  to 
the  periphery  of  the  nei-vo,  and  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  bulbous  swelling  on  the  nerve  immetliately  above  the 
rupture.   The  same  effects  foUow  as  in  di\asion  of  a  nerve 
m  an  open  wound.    The  treatment  is  also  similar.    In  the 
evulsion  of  a  limb  the  nerves  may  be  torn  away  from  their 
roots,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  boy  recently  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  whose  leg  was  "torn  off "  above  the  knee, 
bringing  with  it  the  wliolo  sciatic  nerve  as  far  as  its 
origin  from  the  spinal  cord. 

Compression  of  a  nerve  occasions  numbness  and 
tingling,  and,  if  severe  and  prolonged,  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it.  and  the  series  of 
cliangos  described  in  the  last  section.    As  examples  may 
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be  mentioned  crutch-palsy  clue  to  the  pressure  of  a 
criitch  upon  the  large  nerves  in  the  axilla ;  the  dropped 
wrist  from  the  involvement  of  the  muscido-spii'al  nerve 
in  the  caUus  in  fractui-e  of  the  humerus ;  the  tingling, 
numbness  and  jDartial  paralysis  sometimes  following  dis- 
locations of  the  shoulder  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  displaced  bone  on  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  pain  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  a  nerve ;  the  ' '  pins  and 
neecUes  "  felt  in  the  feet  after  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair  from  compression  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  &c.  The 
treatment  consists  in  releasing,  if  practicable,  the  nerve 
from  the  compressing  agent.  If  a  wound  of  the  soft 
tissues  is  necessar^^  to  accomplish  this  object,  healing  with- 
out suppui\ation  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  as  other- 
wise the  nerve  may  become  again  compressed  by  the  re- 
sulting scar- tissue. 

Contusions  of  nerves.— A  familiar  example  of  this 
injury  is  a  blow  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
internal  condyle.  There  is  intense  pain  at  the  spot  struck, 
and  shooting  pains  and  "  pins  and  needles  "  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  nerve.  These  symptoms  pass  off  shortly, 
but  occasionally  they  may  be  more  severe  and  last  for 
several  weeks,  in  which  case  there  is  probably  some  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  nerve.  In  rare  instances  ascending 
neuritis,  persistent  nem-algia,  or  even  paralysis,  and 
changes  similar  to  those  observed  after  complete  division 
of  a  nerve,  may  follow. 

Foreign  BODIES  in  nerves.— A  portion  of  a  needle 
broken  off  in  a  nerve,  the  lodgment  of  small  shot  from  a 
gun  accident,  &c.,  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
nerve,  persistent  irritation  and  pain  at  the  injui'ed  spot, 
spasni  in  the  muscles,  and  pain  or  tingling  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  nerve.  Such  accidents  have  occasionally 
been  followed  by  epileptiform  couAailsions.  The  treatment 
is  to  cut  down  upon  and  remove  the  foreign  body. 
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SECTION  lY. 

Diseases  of  Special  Tissues. 

diseases  of  bo>t:. 

Diseases  of  bone  may  be  classified  into  those  depending 
upon— 1.  Inflammation  and  its  results.  2.  Simple  defect 
or  increase  in  nutrition.  3.  Constitutional  dyscra.sia  :  and 
4.  New  growths. 


1.  Iiifluininaiion  and  its  J^esults. 

Inflammation  of  bone.— In  studnng  inflammation  of 
bone  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  it  is  in  the  soft 
parts  of  bone,— the  periosteum,  the  medullaiy  membrane, 
and  the  delicate  vascular  connective  tissue  which  pei-vades 
the  Haversian  canals  and  cancelli  that  the  inflammation 
occui-s,  and  that  the  pathological  process,  though  some- 
what modified  by  the  hard  and  resisting  nature  of  the 
osseous  framework,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  soft  tissues.  The  same  vascular  and  exuda- 
tive changes  ensue,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  like 
jDhenomena  of  redness,  heat,  pain  and  sweUing.  The  in- 
flammation, moreover,  may  be  of  a  simple  and  local,  or 
of  a  diffuse  and  septic  or  infective  character,  and  varioiislv 
influenced  by  such  constitutional  states  as  sy]ihilis, 
struma,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  or  by  the  presence  of 
miliary  tubercle.  Fiu'thcr,  it  may  terminate  in  resolu- 
tion, or,  in  sclerosis,  caries,  necrosis,  or  suppuration,  con- 
ditions comparable  to  fibroid  thickening,  ulceration, 
gangrene  and  suppiu-atiou  of  soft  parts.  On  account  of 
tlie  intimate  connection  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
and  medullary  mombrani!  inflammation  is  seldom  limited 
to  any  of  these  structiu-es,  and  when  one  is  affected  the 
others  generally  soon  become  also  involved.  Accordintr, 
however,  as  the  inflammation  begins  in.  oi-  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  periosteum,  luedulla'or  bono,  the  disease  for 
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convenience  is  spoken  of  as  periostitis,  osteo-myelitis,  and 
osteitis. 

Pekiostitis,  or  inflammation  beginning  in  or  chiefly 
affecting  the  periostenm,  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  periostitis  may  occur  (1)  as  a  simple  local,  or 
(2)  as  a  diffuse  and  infective  inflammation  :  the  former 
being  generally  the  result  of  some  local  injury,  the  latter 
of  some  severe  constitutional  dyscrasia. 

Acute  simple  periostitis  is  generally  the  result  of  a 
local  iujmy,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  tibia,  that 
bone  being  most  exposed  to  injruies,  as  kicks,  blows,  &c. 
Pathologij. — The  inHauimation  is  of  the  ordinary,  simple 
kind,  and  usually  temiinates  in  resolution  ;  occasionally, 
however,  supiDiu'ation  occiu's,  attended  by  some  superficial 
necrosis,  or  the  inflammation  may  become  chronic. 
Hijmptoiiis. — There  is  acute  thi'obbing  ^^ain,  increased  on 
pressiu-e,  and  worse  at  night.  If  the  bone  is  superficial, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tibia,  there  may  be  also  local  redness  of 
the  skin,  oedema,  heat,  and  evident  swelling  over  the  bone, 
followed,  should  sujipm-ation  occm-,  by  fluctuation.  Treat- 
ment. — Eest,  elevation  of  the  part,  and  the  apj^lication  of 
cold,  with  perhaps  a  few  leeches,  will  usually  suffice ;  but 
should  suppm-ation  threaten,  hot  boracic  poultices  should 
be  put  on,  and  a  free  incision  made  as  soon  as  pvis  has 
formed.    Opium  may  be  required  to  relieve  pain. 

Diffuse  infective  periostitis,  sometimes  known  as 
"  acute  necrosis,"  is  always  of  a  grave  nature,  as  not  only 
may  it  lead  to  the  death  of  large  portions  of  bone,  but  it 
may  also  terminate  fatally  from  septicaemia  or  ]3y8emia. 

Cause. — It  generally  occurs  in  debilitated '  children 
following  upon  some  slight  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon 
the  pai-t.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  it  depends 
upon  some  constitutional  mischief,  and  that  such  local 
mfluences  as  injury,  cold,  &c.,  although  they  may  act  as 
slight  exciting  causes,  have  little  or  nothing  "to  do' with  it. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  the  continued  fevers.  From 
the  constancy  with  which  micro-organisms  (staphyJo- 
rocci,  strejdococci)  have  been  found  in  the  pus,  it  is  now 
generally  believed  to  depend,  chiefly  or  in  part,  in  some 
way,  on  their  presence  in  the  system.  Pathology. — The 
disease  appears  to  begin  generally,  as  here  described,  as 
an  acute  infective  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  which 
rapidly  spreads  through  the  bone  to  the  medulla;  but 
some  believe  that  it  begins  in  the  medulla,  and  thence 
spreads  to  the  periosteum.    In  any  case  pus  is  rapidly 
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formed  beneath  tlie  periostetim,  stripping  the  latter  from 
the  bone,  which  thus  cut  off  from  its  nutrient  sui^plvdies 
Sometimes  the  whole  diaphysis  may  thus  perish  '  The 
epiphyses,  however,  generally  escape,  as  they  are  supplied 
by  a  separate  set  of  vessels,  which,  as  long  as  the  epi- 
physial cartilage  remains  unossified,  do  not  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  diaphysis.  For  the  like  reason  the  ioints 
usually  escape,  but  as  the  periosteum  is  continuous  with 
tlieir  capsular  ligament  the  inflammation  may  at  times 
spread  to  them  through  this  structm-e. 

Bijmptoins  am]  (liagnosis.—The  disease  is  attended  witli 
severe  inflammatory  fever,  and  is  often  preceded  bv  a 
rigor,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  delirium.  The 
shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  most  frequently  attacked 
especially  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  the 
humerus.    The  natiu-e  of  the  local  mischief  may  not  at 
tirst  be  recognised  and  the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for 
acute  rheumatism,  but  the  deep-seated  intense  pain  which 
becomes  agonizing  on  the  least  attempt  at  handlino  soon 
makes  it  probtible  that  the  periosteum  is  affected?  The 
soft  parts  covering  the  bone  become  swollen  and  edema- 
tous, the  skin  white  and  waxy  looking,  and  later  dusky 
red,    clearly  indicating  the "  presence    of  deep-seated 
suppm-ation.    From  abscess,  however,  it  cannot  always 
be  diagnosed,  except  by  an  exploratory  incision  wliich 
mil  disclose  bare  bone.    Should  one  of  the  neishbouring 
joints  become  involved  the  symiitoms  become  more  ur^en't 
and  the  local  signs  of  acute  arthritis  supervene.    Signs  of 
blood-poisoning   now   frequently   manifest  themselves, 
and  the  patient  may  rapidly  succumb  to  septiccemia  or 
pyeemia.     Should  recovery  take  place  it  is  usually  with 
the  loss  of  considerable  portions  of  bone,  and  after  montlis 
of  suffering,  or  it  may  be  with  a  stiff  joint  or  the  loss  of  a 
limb. 

_  Traatinciif. —I-nmiQcliately  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
discovered  a  free  incision'  should  be  made  to  the  bone 
under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  sal  alombrotli  gauze  or  similar  antiscjitic 
material.  Abundant  fluid  nourislimcnt,  and  probably 
stimulants,  will  bo  required  witli  large  doses  of  quinine  if 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  supervene.  Should  a  joint 
become  involved  and  su]ipurate  it  must  be  laid  freely  ojkmi 
and  dressed  antiseptically ;  wliilst  if  the  wound  lending 
to  the  dead  bone  becomes  septic,  and  signs  of  sapniimia 
occur,  tlie  qucstiou  of  amputation  must  be  raised.  The 
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necessity  of  an  early  incision  cannot  be  too  sti'ongiy 
insisted  upon,  as  by  its  means  extensive  tleniidatiou  of 
tlie  bone  and  necrosis  may  frequently  be  averted,  and  the 
risks  of  blood-poisoning-  greatly  reduced.  Should  necrosis 
occur,  the  dead  bone  will  have  to  be  removed  when  it  has 
become  loose.  Sub-periosteal  resection  of  the  whole  of 
;i  diaphysis  is  recommended  by  some  siu'geons  as  a  means 
of  preventing  or  lessening  the  danger  of  blood-poisoning, 
but  the  results  hitherto  obtained  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  very'  favoiu- 
able. 

Cheoh'IC  periostitis  is  nearly  al- 
ways associated  with  some  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  subjacent  bone, 
and  is  generally  limited  in  extent, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called 
a  node.  Cause. — It  is  mostly  due  to 
syphilis,  but  may  be  of  rheumatic, 
tuberculous,  or  traumatic  origin,  or 
caused  by  the  spread  of  inflammation 
from  an  ulcer  of  the  soft  parts.  It 
sometioies  occiu's  as  a  sequela  of 
t^q^hoid  and  other  of  the  continued 
fevers.  Patlwloijij. — The  periostemn 
becomes  swollen  and  thickened  fi-om 
small  -  cell  -  infiltration  of  its  deej^er 
layers,  whilst  a  similar  infiltration 
OCCIU'S  in  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
contiguous  bone.  The  inflammatory 
material  may,  imder  appropriate  treat- 
ment, be  absorbed;  or  it  may  undergo 
ossification,  or  more  rarely  break  clown 
into  pus  leading  to  caries  or  sometimes 
to  necrosis  of  the  subjacent  bone. 
The  ossifjaug  variety  [see  Fig.  47), 
or  the  hard  node  as  it  is  called  when 
fircimiscribed  in  extent,  is  more  t'oiumon  in  the  long 
bones,  the  suppui'ating  or  soft  node  in  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  A  suppui'ating  node  in  the  extremities  is  pro- 
bably always  of  tuberculous  origin  ;  a  suppurating  node 
on  the  cranium  is  generally  syphilitic. 

Hi/iirptouhs  and  diaijnosis. — The  patient  commonly  com- 
l)lains  of  a  deci^-scated,  dull,  boring  pain,  worse  by  night 
than  by  day.  On  examination  a  hard,  iiTOgular  swelling 
of  the  bone  is  felt,  not  as  a  rule  very  painful  on  handling, 
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periostitis.  (From 
St.lJartholomew'.s 
Hospital  Mu- 
seum.) 
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and  uot  accompanied  by  rodnnss  of  the  skin.  On  the  head 
the  swelling  is  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  may  have  to^be 
diagnosed  from  an  abscess,  new  growth,  or  sebaceous 
cyst.  Its  evident  connection  with  the  bone,  the  history 
Of  syphilis,  the  effect  of  treatment,  and,  if  still  in  doubt 
exploration  with  a  grooved  needle,  will  clear  up  the  point' 
7  re«ivH_e«i.— Iodide  of  potassium  is  useful  in  all  forms 
of  chronic  periostitis,  but  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
give  it  m  large  doses.  In  the  syiihiUtic  varietV  it 
generally  acts  Uke  a  charm.  In  the  rheumatic  an  oint- 
ment containing  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  and 
beUadonna  may  also  be  used  locaUy  with  benefit.  In 
the  tuberculous,  cod-liver  oil  and  syi-up  of  the  iodide  of 
u-on  should  be  given.  In  aU  forms  opium  internally  is 
indicated  when  there  is  much  pain.  The  .soft  node  on' the 
cranium  should  on  no  account  be  opened,  even  where  the 
skm  18  inflamed  and  appears  about  to  give  way,  as  iodide 
of  potassium  will  then  often  iiromote  complete"  resolution. 

OsTEO-MYELiTis  Or  inflammation  beginning  in  or 
chiefly  affecting  the  medullary  membrane  and  cancellous 
tissue  of  bone,  may  like  periostitis  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  osteo-myelitis  may  also  occiu-  as  a  simple 
localized,  or  as  a  diffuse  septic  or  infective  inflammation. 

Simple  acute  osteo-myelitis  is  generally  the  result 
of  an  injiuy  exposing  the  medulla  as  a  compound  frac- 
tiu-e,  or  the  sawing  of  a  bone  in  amputation.  In  the 
latter  instance  it  is  usually  quite  local,  though  at  times  it 
may  spread  a  slight  distance  up  the  bone  and  cause  a 
localized  central  necrosis.  The  sequestrum  in  such  a  case 
has  commonly  a  conical  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflauimation  as  it  spreads  up  the  medullary  cavity 
affecting  less  and  less  of  the  surroimding  bone  lamella?. 
Beyond  keeping  the  wound  perfectly  aseptic  and  re- 
moving the  sequestrum  when  loose,  no  special  treatment 
IS  required. 

Diffuse  infective  or  septic  osteo-myelitis.— 
Cause.  — 'niiti  variety  may  bo  idiopathic  (infective)  or 
traumatic  (septic)  in  origin.  The  idiopathic  variety,  like 
acute  infective  periostitis,  usually  occurs  in  yoim'g  and 
cither  debilitated  or  strumous  subjects  without  apparent 
cause,  and  also  like  it  is  generally  believed  to  dojiend 
Upon  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  {siap/ii/Io<<,rri, 
streptococci)  m  the  sj-stom.  Indeed,  as  already'  stated, 
the  disease  described  as  infective  periostitis  is  believed  by 
some  pathologists  always  to  begin  as  an  infective  osteo- 
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mj'elitis.  The  traumatic  variety  appears  only  to  ocl'IU'  as 
the  result  of  injury  to  the  interior  of  bone,  especially 
where  the  cancellous  tissue  is  exposed,  and  where  the 
woimd  is  not  kept  aseptic.  Hence  it  is  most  often  met 
with  after  comijound  fractiu'e,  excisions,  amputations, 
and  the  ojjeration  of  trephining  the  skull. 

Pathology. — ^Whether  idiopathic  or  traumatic  the  in- 

,  flammation  rapidly  spreads  through  the  bone  to  the 
periosteum,  and  diffuse  suppuration 
ensues,  the  danger  of  saprjsmia,  sep- 
ticaemia, and  pyaemia  being  even 
greater  than  in  diffuse  periostitis  in 
consequence  of  the  large  patulous  veins 
of  the  medulla  becoming  filled  with 
pui'ulent  and  either  infective  or  septic 
tkrombi.  The  idiopathic  fonn  would 
appear  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
infective  micro-organisms(sirtj^A7//ococc?', 
streptococci)  in  the  system ;  the  trau- 
matic usually  on  those  micrococci  in- 
troduced from  without,  and  hence  is 
probably  preventable  if  the  wound  is 
kept  strictly  aseptic.  Should  the  patient 
in  either  case  not  be  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  saprsemia,  septicsemia,  or 
pyaemia,  the  whole  diaphysis  may  die, 
or  suppuration  occur  between  the  dia- 
physis and  epiphyses,  and  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  joints  ensue  (Fig. 
48).  In  less  severe  cases  the  medullary 
membrane  may  become  thickened,  and 
only  the  layers  of  bone  immediately 

suiTOundingitmaydie(ce7iira/nec?-osis).     -pm.  48.   Acute 

The  symptoms  of  the  idiopathic  form  osteo-myelitis  of 
are  similar  to  those  of  acute  infective  the  tibia,  with 
periostitis  (see  p.  219),  save  that  at       destruction  of  the 

^  first  there  may  be  less  oedema  and  knee  and  ankle 
sweUing  of  the  soft  parts  ;  but  soon  joints.  (St.  Bar- 
the  periosteum  becomes  involved,  and  tholomew's  Hos- 
then  the  one  disease  can  hardly  be  pital  Museum.) 
distinguished  from  the  other.  The 
septic  or  traumatic  variety  is  attended  b}^  high  fever, 
rigors,  and  swelling  and  cedeniii  of  the  limb,  and  a  puffy- 
tumour  of  the  scalp  when  the  diploe  is  involved.  In  the 
case  of  an  amputation  the  wound  looks  unhealthy,  the 
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flap«  Heparatc,  autl  tlio  peiio.steimi  recedes,  leaviu-  tlie 
eud  ot  the  bone  exposed.  A  fungous  mass  of  granula- 
tions generally  protrudes  from  the  medulla  of  the  di^dded 
bone. 

_   Treatment.— In  the  idiopathic  variety  an  early  and  free 
incision  thi-ough  the  periosteum  to  the  bone  should  be  at 
once  made.    In  traumatic  cases  eveiy  efioi-t  should  be 
directed  towards  rendering  the  wound  aseptic,  and  en- 
simng  an  efficient  cbain.    Of  late,  considerable  success 
apiDears  to  have  attended  the  scraping  out  of  the  inflamed 
medulla  from  the  affected  bone,  and  then  insufflating'  the 
cavity  with  iodoform.  The  constitutional  treatment  should 
be  similar  to  that  described  under  acute  periostitis.  Should 
blood-poisoning  {saprctmia)   thi-eaten,  the   question  of 
amputation  must  be  raised.    If  this  is  decided  on  it 
should  be  done  through  the  knee-,  elbow-,  or  shoulder- 
]  Gluts,  if  the  bones  of  the  leg,  forearm,  or  aim  are 
involved,  so  as  to  avoid  again  cutting  tkrough  cancellous 
bone.    Amputation  at  the  hip- joint  is  in  itself  so  serious 
an  operation  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  case  of  osteo-myelitis  of  the  femm-. 
The  operation,  however,  is  less  dangerous  than  formerly, 
and  as  it  holds  out  the  only  chance  its  propriety-  should 
certainly  be  discussed  if  the  case  is  seen  early.'  "^'hen 
septicsemia  or  pyaemia  is  already  fully  establislied  ampu- 
tation should  not  be  undertaken". 

Chkonic  osteo-myelitis  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  chronic  osteitis.  Indeed,  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
bone  the  soft  tissues  lining  the  medulla,  cancellous  spaces, 
iind  Haversian  canals  are  generally  equally  involved  in 
the  process,  as  is  also  frequently  the  periosteum.  At 
times,  however,  the  inflammation  may  be  more  or  less 
Limited  to_  the  medullary  membrane,  and  to  the  layers  of 
bone  contiguous  to  it,  and  may  then  teiminate  either  in 
central  necrosis,  or  in  ossification  and  the  consequent 
obliteration  of  the  medullary  cavity  (osteo-srlerosis). 

Osteitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  is  always 
associated  with  some  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum and  of  the  medidlary  membrane,  and  hence  it  is 
often  difficult  in  any  given  patliological  specimen  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  one  primarilj'  of  osteitis,  periostitis,  or 
ostco-myeUtis.  It  may  occur  in  anv  bone,  or  in  any  part 
of  a  bone,  but  is  most  frequent  in  t"hc  cancellous  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  in  the  cancellaled  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpus,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra).    The  term 
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osteitis  as  here  employed  refers  to  a  chronic  or  suhacute 
inflammation  of  bone,  acute  inflammation  of  bone  being 
practically  indistinguishable  from  acute  osteo-myelitis  or 
periostitis,  luider  which  it  is  included. 

The  causes  may  be  predisposing  and  exciting.  Among 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  syphilis,  tubercle,  and 
rheumatism;  among  the  latter  any  local  injury,  and 
exposm-e  to  cold  damp,  or  malarial  influences. 

Fathologij. — As  in  inflammation  of  soft  ]5arts,  the  first 
stage  of  osteitis  is  one  of  increased  vascularity,  the  bone 
appearing  red  and  injected  from  dila- 
tation of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
Haversian  canals.  Next,  exudation 
and  escaj)e  of  leucocj'ies  take  place 
into  the  delicate  connective  tissue 
occupjdng  the  space  between  the 
blood-vessels  and  the  bony  walls  of 
the  Haversian  canals  and  cancelli 
respectively,  and  the  cells  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  itseK  also  vmdergo  proli- 
feration. The  earthy  salts  are  loosened 
from  theii-  connection  with  the  animal 
matter,  and  the  bone  lamellfe  and 
trabeculte  are  softened,  eaten  into  as 
it  were,  and  absorbed  by  the  pressm'e 
of  the  inflammatory  material  which 
here,  as  elsewhere,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  small-cell-exudation  {granulation- 
tissue).  The  bone  is  destroj'-ed  irregu- 
larly, appearing  crescentically  eaten 
out  into  spaces  known  as  Howship's 
facunce,  in  each  of  which,  and  imme- 
diatelj^  in  contact  with  the  bone,  ai'e 
found  large  cells  [osteoclasts)  contain- 
ing many  niiclei.  It  is  believed  that 
these  osteoclasts,  which  are  in  some 
way  derived  from  the  inflammatory  exudation,  take  an 
important  though  unknown  part  in  the  absorption  of  the 
bone.  The  bone-corpuscles  themselves  are  generally 
thought  to  be  entirely  passive,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the 
rarefying  process.  In  this  way  the  Haversian  canals  and 
cancelli  become  dilated,  the  compact  bone  being  thus 
converted  into  cancellous,  and  the  cancellous  further 
widened  out  (see  Fig.  49).  The  periosteum  and  medullary 
uiombrano  generally  appear  thickened.    In  inflammation 
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of  bouo,_  u,s  ill  mllaiiimation  of  tlie  boft  ti«8ues,  several 
terminations  may  occm-.  Thus,  rewlaiion  may  take 
place,  and  the  bone  resume  more  or  less  its  nonual  ap- 
pearance;  or  the  inflammatory  material  may  under"o 
ossijicatwn,  and  the  bone  become  hard  and  indmuted 
[osUo-sdvrusis  or  osteojdadic  osicilis),  a  change  comparable 
to  that  which  occur's  in  the  fibroid  thickening  of  the  soft 
tissues ;  or  the  rarefying  process  may  continue  until  the 
allected  portion  of  bone  is  completely  destroyed  by  the 
granulation-tissue  {rurffyiurj  osteitis  or  caries),  a  tertaiua- 
tion  similar  to  idceration ;  or  if  the  inflammation  is  more 
acute,  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals  may  become 
strangidated  by  the  pressiu'e  of  the  inflammatorj-'material, 
and  the  inflamed  portion  of  bone  die  {necrosis),  a  teimi- 
uation  of  like  nature  to  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues ;  or 
finally,  the  inflammatory  material  may  break  doAvn  into 
pus_  [suppuration),  and  an  abscess  be  produced  in  a  way 
simiLar  to  that  which  occiu's  in  the  soft  parts. 

Biejns  and  diagnos-is. —The  signs  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  similar  to  those  of 
simple  periostitis,  and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
osteitis  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
the  two  can  hardly  be  distinguished.   There  is  deep-seated 
boring  pain,  worse  at  night  and  increased  on  exercise, 
perhaps  some  slight  oedema,  but  seldom  any  redness 
imless  the  periosteum  is  involved,  and  then  only  when 
the  bone  is  superficial.    There  is  at  first  no  swelling  of 
the  bone,  though   subsequently  it  may  become  per- 
ceptibly enlarged.     The  deep-seated  character  of  the 
pain,  its  increase  and  long  continuance  after  percussion 
of  the  bone,  with,  possibly,  relief  by  steady  prcssui-e,  and 
the  absence  of  much,  if  of  any,' perceptible  swelling, 
point  to  osteitis ;  whereas  pain  of  a  more  superficial 
character  and  increased  on  pressm-e,  together  witli  an 
earlier    apiDearance   of    swelling,   indicates  periostitis. 
Prom  chronic  abscess  it  is  not  always  possible  to  diagnose 
osteitis,  though  in  abscess  the  pa'in  is  generally  more 
localized,  and  a  slight  yielding  of  the  bone  at  oiio  .<]iot 
may  bo  discoveied. 

Treatment.— Hest,  chn-atioii  of  the  juirt,  a  few  leeclics 
in  the  more  acute  forms,  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  in  some  instances  mercury,  the  apphcation 
of  small  blisters  from  time  to  time  in  the  more  chronic 
cases,  and  opiates  internally  with  opimn  or  belladonna 
liniments  externally  to  relie\-e  pain.    In  obstinate  cases 
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liuear  osteotomy,  which  consists  in  niakiuj^'  an  incision 
down  to  the  inflamed  bone,  and  continuing  it  into  the 
bone  substance  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw  or  a  chisel,  will, 
by  removing  tension,  generally  give  permanent  relief  and 
prevent  further  changes  ensuing.  Should  the  existence 
of  an  abscess  be  suspected  the  bone  may  be  drilled  in 
several  directions  or  a  small  trephine  applied.  Where 
there  is  a  taint  of  gout,  struma  or  rheumatism,  appro- 
priate remedies  for  these  affections  must,  of  course,  be 
given. 

Earefyikg  osteitis,  caries,  or  ulceration  of 
BONE,  is  comparable  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  and 


Fig.  50.  —Diagram  of  caries,  a.  Granulation-tissue  ;  b.  Sinall- 
cell-exudation  destroying  the  bone  ;  c.  Small-cell-exudatiou 
between  vessels  and  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  ;  v.  Normal 
bone. 

is  characterized  by  the  rarefaction,  molecular  death,  and 
loss  of  substance  of  the  bone-tissue,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  inflammatory  exudation  to  caseous  degeneration  and 
suppirration. 

C'«Hs^. —Tubercle  and  syiihilis  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  caries.  Sometimes,  however, 
thanes  would  appear  to  depend  on  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  m  Avhich  there  is  no  evidence  of  tubercle 
or  syphilis,  and  to  which  the  term  struma  may  with 
propriety  be  applied.  Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  an 
mjuiy. 

P<M"^ocjy. —  Caviea,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  one 
of  the  terminations  of  o.^teitis ;  indeed,  it  is  often  some- 
what (bfFirult  to  say  where  osteitis  ends  and  caries  begins. 
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In  VHVir.ii  the  thinned  and  eroded  traboeulfp  of  the  in- 
iiamed  bone  become  still  further  thinned  and  eroded  by 
the  action  of  the  small-ceU-exudation  and  osteoclasts 
until  the  affected  iiortion  of  the  bone  is  completr-ly  de- 
stroyed and  replaced  by  granulation-tissue.    Under  ap- 
{/     propriate  treatment  ossification  of  the  granulation-tissue 
may  occur;  more  often,  however,  especially  in  tuber- 
culous  cases,  the  inflammatoiy  mateiial  undergoes  case- 
.  ^-     ation,  and  may  break  down  into  pus  and  an  abscess  be 
tormed,  winch  may  remain  as  such  in  the  interior  of  the 
;  '  bone  or  under  the  periosteum,  or  later  may  open  exter- 
nally,  giving  rise  to  a  sinus  leading  to  the  disease.  In 
other  cases  the  small-cell-exudation  undergoes  fmiher 
proliferation,  and  either  makes  its  way  to  the  smiace  of 
the  bone  (Fig.  50),  and  thence  through  the  soft  tissues 
(aj  and  skin,  or  it  perforates  the  articular  cartilage  and 
_  /'  enters  a_  joint  {funcjating  caries).    At  other  times  the 
«a>     granulation-tissue  merely  destroys_  the  bone  without  the 
l)roductiou  of  pus  {drij  caries  or  caries  sicca) ;  whilst 
again  the  inflamed  bone  in  the  centre  of  the  area  may  die 
en  masse  from  the  cutting-off  of  its  blood  supply.'  and 
become  separated  from  the  siu'rounding  bone,  foiining  a 
secxuestrum  at  the  centre  of  the  carious  spot  (caP/cs 
■lU'crotica).    In   tuberculous   cases   giant-cells   and  the 
tubercle  bacillus  have  been  discovered  in  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation.     The  favomite  seat  of   caries  is  the 
cancellous  tissue,  whereas  that  of  necrosis  is  the  com- 
pact.   It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  the 
yertebra^  iu  the  cancellous  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and 
in  the  short  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus."  The  tuber- 
cular variety,  to  which  many  restrict  the  teim  caries,  is 
distinguished  by  the  more  marked  tendency  of  the  in- 
flanunatory  material  to  undergo  caseous  changes  ;  by  tlu- 
soft,  greasy,  and  crumbbng  'condition  of  the  bone";  liy 
the  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  bone;  and  by  the 
little  tendency  shown  towards  the  formation  of  new"  bone 
and  repair. 

The  symjifmris  at  first  are  those  of  local  clironic  o.-^teitis 
and  ]ieriostitis,  namely,  some  pain,  witli  axlema  and 
swelling  of  the  soft  jiarts  over  the  inflamed  bone;  but 
soon  the  inflammatory  products  make  their  way  to  the 
surface,  and  a  sinus  or  sinuses  leading  to  the  carious  bone 
foi-m.  The  sinuses  have  generally  a  button  of  oodematous 
granulations  at  their  entrance,  and  a  thin,  pirrulent,  and 
commonly  foul-sniclling  discharge  containing  bone  salts 
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in  solution  escapes  from  them.  On  probing  or  on  en- 
larging the  siaus  and  introducing  the  finger,  the  bone  is 
felt  to  be  soft  and  friable,  breaking  down  and  readily- 
bleeding.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  the  articular 
ends  of  bone  will  be  described  under  Diseases  of  the 
Spine  and  Joints  respectively. 

_  The  treatment  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 

situation  of  the  disease.     When  accessible  the  caiious 

bone  may  be  gouged  away.   In  doing 

this  it  will  be  known  when  all  the 

carious  bone  is  removed  by  the  part 

becoming  hard  to  the  gouge.  The 

sinuses  should  be  well  scraped  with 

a  Yolkmann's  spoon,  and  the  wound 

dressed  with  iodof  orm-glycerine  emul 

sion  and  iodoform  gauze.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  after  the  carious 

part  has  been  removed  the  disease 

may  recur  in  the  sm-rounding  bone, 

so  that  in  caries  of  the  tarsus  or 

carpus  it  may  be  better  to  excise  the 

whole  of  the  affected  bone  or  bones, 

or  where  the  caries  is  extensive,  to 

amputate  the  foot  or  hand. 

Necrosis  is  the  death  en  masse  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  bone,  and  is 

analogous  to  gangrene  of  soft  parts. 
It  is,  however,  of  more  frequent  oc- 
cuiTence  than  gangrene,  inasmiich 
as,  owing  to  the  hard  and  resisting 
natirre  of  bone,  the  vessels  are  more 
liable  to  become  compressed  by  the 
inflammatory  effusion,  and  the  blood- 
supply  in  consequence  to  be  cut  off'. 
Por  the  same  reason  necrosis  is  more 
common  in  compact  than  in  cancel- 
lous bone;  whilst  the  reverse  holds  •''I- —  Necrosis 
good  with  regard  to  caries.  Hence,  ^^^^j" 
moreover,  necrosis  is  more  frequent  (iJTOitt  ,s  burgery.) 
when  the  inflammation  is  acute, 
caries  when  it  is  less  acute,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
bone-trabeculaa  slowly  yield  and  disintegrate  before  the 
less  quickly-produced  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the 
vessels  consequently  escape  compression.  The  bones 
iriost  often  affected' are  the  tibia,  the  femur,  the  lower 
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jaw,  tho  Lone^^  of  the  skull,  and  the  phalanges  of  the 
nngers. 

Cause.— The  immediate  cause  of  necrosis,  like  fjangrene, 
can  m  all  cases  be  traced  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  bone,  and  this  again  maj-  be  due  to  inflam- 
mation, mjury,  or  more  rarely,  as  in 'the  necrosis  which 
sometmies  occurs  in  old  people,  to  some  change  in  the 
vessels  2>robably  analogous  to  that  producing  senile 
gangrene  of  soft  parts.  The  causes  of  inflammation 
of  bone  may,  therefore,  also  be  looked  upon  as  causes 
of  necrosis  ;  but  syphilis,  the  specific  fevers,  cspeciallv 
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Fig.  52. — Diagram  of  the  process  of  separation  of  dead  bone. 
c.  Dead  bone  ;  b.  Inflamed  living  bone  witli  formation  of  granu- 
lation-tissue where  it  is  in  contact  -n  itb  the  dead  part  :  a.  Healthy 
living  bone. 

scarlatina,  and  mercmial  nud  phosphorous  jioLsoniug. 
may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

FatJwIogy.— In  injiuy,  the  death  of  the  bone  is  due  to 
the  stripping  off  of  the  pcriosteiun,  tlic  destruction  of  the 
medullary  membrane,  or  more  rarely  the  pluggini:  of  tln^ 
vessels  in  the  Ilavorsian  canals  with  clots.  In  this  way 
necrosis  may  occiu  after  compound  fractiu-e.  or  in  .stmni!s 
after  amputation  ;  but  the  inflammation  that  foll(n\  s  tin- 
injury  has  no  doubt  also  a  .share  in  its  production.  Tlie 
way  in  which  necrosis  is  brought  about  in  inihinimation 
has  already  boon  described  undc]- periostitis,  osteitis,  and 
osteo-myelitis,  and  according  as  it  results  from  one  or 
other  of  those  causes  will  it  vary  in  its  situation  and 
extent.     Thus,  when  due  to   sini]>le   periostitis   it  is 
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generally  limited  to  the  external  lamelloa  of  the  bone 
{peripheral  necrosis) ;  when  to  simple  osteo-myelitis,  to 
the  layers  immediately  surrounding  the  medullary  canal 
(central  necrosis) ;  when  to  diffuse,  septic  or  infective 
periostitis  or  osteo-myelitis,  it  may  affect  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  shaft  (Fig.  51),  and  possiblj'-  the  whole 
diaphysis  [total  necrosis) ;  whilst  when  due  to  osteitis  it  is 
usually  associated  with  caries,  and  only  a  portion  of 
cancellous  tissue  perishes  [caries  necrotica). 

Characters  of  dead  bone. — The  dead  bone,  which  is  called 
a  sequestrum  or  an  exfoliation,  is  bloodless,  white,  hard, 


Fig.  53. — Syphilitic  necrosis  of  tlie  skull.    (St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Museum.) 

dry  and  sonorous  when  struck,  but  often  becomes  brown 
or  black  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  action  of  the 
discharges.  Its  free  surface  is  smooth  and  even,  or  if 
previously  inflamed,  rough  and  irregular ;  its  margins 
are  serrated  and  ragged ;  and  its  previously  attached 
siu'face  is  rough  and  uneven.  It  is  heavy  when  sclerotic 
changes  have  occurred,  light  and  porous  "when  associated 
with  caries.  Process  of  separatio)i. — Wlion  a  portion  of 
bone  has  become  necrosed  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and 
nature  tries  to  cast  it  off.  In  some  situations  she  is 
succcssfvd,  in  others  she  fails,  and  if  not  assisted  by  art 
the  dead  bone  may  remain  as  a  lifelong  source  of  irrita- 
tion.   The  separation  of  dead  Ixiru!  is  best  studied  in 
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siiperficial  situations,  as  in  the  cranial  bones  (Fi-  u3) 
where  its  process  can  be  watched.  Here,  say,  from  the 
breaking  down  of  a  sj^^hiUtic  node  {sypMlitic  periosUtu), 
a  portion  of  bone  is  exposed  and  dies.  This  actinr^  as 
an  UTitant  causes  the  bono  around  to  become  inflamed 
(±ig.  52);  rarefaction  {uheratiun)  ensues,  and  around  the 
dead  portion  is  foi-med  a  groove,  which  gradually  deepens 
and  extends  beneath  the  dead  part  until  the  latter  is 
completely  cut  off  horn  the  living,  and  if  not  removed 
by  art  sunply  comes  away,  or  exfolmtcs  as  it  is  technically 


Fig.  54. 


Fici.  55.  '  Fi„.  56 


Figs.  54,  55,  and  56  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum,  its 
separation  from  the  living  bone,  and  the  cavity  left  after  its 
removal.  a.  Dead  boue  ;  1).  Living  bone  ;  c.  The  separated 
periosteum  lined  by  granulations  ;  d.  CloacEe  lined  by  granula- 
tions, which  are  indicated  by  shading,  and  are  continuous  with 
those  lining  the  cavity  containing  the  sequestrum  ;  e.  New  peri- 
osteal bone  perforated  by  cloaeoB.  /.  Cavity  left  after  removal 
of  the  dead  bone.    (After  Pjillroth. ) 


tenned.  The  cavity  left  becomes  fiUod  with  granulations, 
which  subsequently  ossify,  and  so  restore  the  lost  part! 
In  situations,  as  in  the  tibia  (Fig.  54),  whore  the  perios- 
teum has  not  been  destroyed,  ossification  of  this  membrane 
proceeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  bono  is  being  separated. 
The  dead  bone  thus  becomes  sun-oundod  on  all  sides  by 
MOW  bone,  and  lies  bathed  in  pus  in  a  cavity  lined  witli 
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graniilations  (Fig.  55),  and  thoiigli  loose,  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  cast  off.  It  is  then  said  to  be 
■invaginatcd,  and  is  called  a  sequestrum.  At  certain  spots 
where  the  periosteum  and  soft  tissues  have  been  pei- 
f orated  by  the  discharges  from  the  inflamed  bone  making 
their  way  to  the  surface,  ossification  does  not  occru',  and 
these  ai^ertiu'cs  thus  left  in  the  casing  of  new  bone  are 
called  cincKxe  (Figs.  54,  55,  56,  d).  After  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum  the  cavity  (Fig.  56,  /)  fills  with  granula- 
tions, though  more  slowdy  than  after  the  removal  of  an 
exfoliation. 

Si/mj^toms. — These  vary  according  to  the  cause,  stage 
and  situation  of  the  necrosis.  When  of  inflammatoiy 
origin  the  sjanptoms  at  first  will  be  those,  ali'eady  de- 
scribed, of  periostitis,  osteo-myelitis  or  osteitis,  according 
as  one  or  other  of  these  has  produced  it.  When  suj)pm'a- 
tiou  has  occim'cd  and  an  incision  has  been  made  to  the 
dead  bone,  or  the  discharges  have  made  their-  way  to  the 
surface,  or  the  wound,  in  the  case  of  an  injmy,  leading 
to  the  dead  bone  has  remained  open,  a  sinus  or  sinuses 
will  exist.  These  generally  discharge  a  thick  foul- 
smelling  pus,  and  are  accompanied  by  much  thickening 
of  the  bone,  and  redness  and  brawniness  in  some  instances 
of  the  sm-rounding  skin.  On  passing  a  probe  the  dead 
bone  will  probably  be  felt.  In  traumatic  cases  there  will 
fui'ther  be  the  history  of  the  injury.  Having  discovered 
dead  bone  the  next  point  to  ascertain  is  if  it  be  loose.  This 
may  be  done  by  obsendng  if  it  can  be  moved  by  the 
probe,  or,  if  two  sinuses  exist,  by  passing  a  probe  down 
each  and  pressing  alternately  first  in  one,  then  in  the 
other.  If  the  sequestrum  is  loose,  a  see-saw  moA^ement 
may  thus  be  given  to  it.  In  superficial  situations  such  as 
the  cranium,  or  where  a  bone  protrudes  or  is  exposed,  as 
in  a  stump  or  compound  fracture,  the  dead  bone  will  at 
once  be  known  by  the  characters  already  given  (page  231). 
The  chief  distinctive  signs  hetiveen  necrosis  and  caries  are : 
—In  necrosis  the  dead  bone  is  generally  hard  and  smooth, 
in  caries  soft,  rough,  and  crumbling;  in  necrosis  the 
gi-anulations  round  the  sinus  are  healthy  and  the  skin  is 
generally  nonnal,  in  caries  there  may  be  no  granulations, 
or  if  present  they  may  be  oedematous,  and  the  skin  around 
is  imdemiined  or  inflamed;  in  necrosis  the  discharge  is 
thick  and  yellow,  in  caries  thin  and  watery ;  in  necrosis 
there  may  be  great  thickening  of  the  bone,  in  caries  there 
is  usually  but  little.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
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that  caries  may  l^e  associated  witli  necrosis.  In  some  cases 
o±  necrosis  no  suppm-ation  occui-s  [quid  ntcrosh),  but  the 
bone  becomes  greatly  swelled  from  the  excessive  foi-ma- 
tion  of  new  bone  around  the  dead  portion.  It  then 
closely  resembles  a  new  gro^^^h,  from  which  it  may  be 
impossible  m  some  instances  to  distinguish  it  without  an 
exploratory  mcision  (see  Tumours  of  Bone) 

Treatment. -The  dead  bone  should  be  removed  as  soou 
as  it  IS  loose     When  it  is  superficial  this  can  generally  be 
done  by  the  forceps,  after  slightly  enlarging  if  necessary 
the  sinus  through  the  soft  tissues,  or  where  the  end  of  the 
sequestrum  is  exposed  in  a  stump  by  simply  cbaT^ing  it 
out.    Eut  where  the  dead  bone  is  iuvaginated  and  the 
cloac£e  leading  to  it  are  smaU  a  more  serious  operation  is 
required  [scquedrotomy).    The  operation  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  an  Esmarch's  bandage.    The  sinus 
leading  to  the  most  convenient  cloaca  should  be  enlarged 
by  a  simple  incision  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  limb 
the  sequestrimi  seized  by  forceps,  and  if  practicable  drawii 
out.    if  the  cloaca  is  too  smaU  to  admit  of  tliis  it  must  be 
enlarged,  or  two  cloaca?,  if  present,  may  be  laid  into  one  by 
emitting  away  with  a  maUet  and  chisel,  Hoffman's  forceps 
Hey  s  saw,  gouge,  &c.,  the  inteiwening  portion  of  the 
sheath  of  new  bone.    No  more  of  the  new  bone,  however 
than  IS  absolutelj-  necessary  should  be  cut  away  for  fear  of 
weakening  the  bmb.    For  the  same  reason  cloacce  should 
be  enlarged  m  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone.  The 
extraction  of  the  sequestrmn  may  often  be  aided  by  the 
use  of  the  elevator,  or  by  cutting  it  in  two  pieces  with  the 
bone-scissors.    The  cavity  should  then  be  sprinkled  ^-ith 
lodofoi-m,  packed  with  iodoform  or  sal  alembroth  a:i\\\7.Q 
to  prevent  bleeding,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  eauze 
impregnated  with  the  same  or  other  antiseptic  mattu'ial. 
Whilst  the  cavity  is  healing,  which  when  large  it  may 
take  many  weeks  or  even  months  to  do,  the  jjatienfs 
strength  must  be  supported  by  tonics  and  a  generous 
diet.    At  times  the  sequestrum"  is  so  intimatoly  inter- 
locked between  the  old  and  the  new  bone  that"  it  inav 
be  impossible  to  remove  it.    In  sucli  cases,  where  tlie 
patient's  powers  are  flagging  from  the  long-continued 
suppm-ation,  or  signs  of  lardaccous  or  other  A-isceral 
disease  are  manifesting  themselves.  am])utation  may  be 
called  for. 

Suri'UllATION  .ilTD  ABSCE.=?S  IN  BOXE.— Diffuse  SU]ipura- 
tion  ill  bone  hsis  already  been  dosciilied  as  a  common 
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tei'ininatiou  of  diffuse  osteo-myelitis  and  periostitis.  Cir- 
cumscribed suppui'atiou  or  abscess  is  generally  of  the 
chronic  variety,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  one  of  the 
terminations  of  chronic  osteitis. 

Chronic  abscess  in  hone  is  most  common  in  the  cancellous 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  especially  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  and  lower  end  of  the  femur,  but  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  other  bones. 

The  causes  especially,  leading  to  the  termination  of 
osteitis  in  abscess  are  thought  to  be  the  presence  of 


Fig.  57. — Abscess  in  end  of  Fig.   58. — Necrosed  cancellous 

tibia.    The  pj'Ogenic  mem-  bone  in  abscess  cavity.  (From 

brane  is  well  seen.    (From  St.    Bartholomew's  Hospital 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Mnsenm.) 
Museum.) 


tubercle  or  of  micro-organisms,  the  strmnous  diathesis, 
or  a  feeble  state  of  health.  At  times  the  abscess  can  be 
apparently  traced  to  an  injury. 

Fathuioyy. — In  the  course  of  rarefying  osteitis  the  bone- 
ti'abecula^  are  gradually  destroyed,  and  their  jAace  is  taken 
by  a  small-coU-exudation,  which  now  assumes  tlie  form 
of  granulation-tissue.  Tlus  in  the  focus  of  the  inflamed 
spot  softens  and  breaks  down  into  pus,  whilst  that  around 
the  centrally-softened  spot  constitutes  the  abscess-wall, 
and  forms  to  the  naked  eye  a  distinct  membrane  (Pig.  57) 
lining  the  bony  cavity  {pyogenic  membrunc).  The  bone 
around  the  abscess  genei'ally  becomes  sclerosed  owing  to 
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tho  ossification  ol  the  iuflammatory  products  wliilst  now 
bono  IS  formed  beneath  the  perio^teLr  &  tlJs  way  aT 
the  abscess  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  old  w  Lw 
bone  IS  continually  formed  around,  and  hence  th^  m^s 
so  dom  makes  its  way  to  the  sm-face  as  in  the  sof  paS' 
As  the  abscess,  however,  approaches  a  joint  new  bone  is 
not  formed  beneath  the  articular  cartilage,  and  so  the  pus- 
thViS'"^'  cartilage  may  perforatelt'and  escape  iSo 
the  joint,  men  tho  inflammation  is  more  acute  sup- 
pimition  may  occiu'  before  the  bone-trabecuhe  have  be  -n 
completely  des  royed,  under  which  circumstance  a  sequos- 

ca'Sy^fpri^'asr''  "^""^  ^^''^ 

The  symjJtonis  are  of  a  chi-onic  natiu-e,  and  are  often 
obsciu-e     GeneraUy  there  is  pain  of  a  dull,  boring,  and 
locabzed  character,  often  mtermittent,  and  worse  at  Sight  • 
tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  spot  where  the  abscefs  i.^ 
aijproachmg  the  sm-face;  some  oedema  and  iiittino  of  the 
soft  tissues;   occasional  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the 
bone;  and  later  some  dusky  recbiess  of  the  skin.  Inter- 
mittent attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  neighbom-ing  ioint 
without  other .- apparent  cause  are  very  sucro-estive  of 
abscess.    These  spnptoms  will  usuaUy  serve  to°  diagnose 
abscess  from  rhemnatism,  local  periostitis,  and  a  new 
growth  m  the  end  of  the  bone.    Erom  chronic  osteitis  it 
cannot  always  be  cHstinguished ;  but  this  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  treatment  is  practicaUy  the  .same 
Ireatment.—An  Esmarch's  bandage  havin-  been  ap- 
plied, a  crucial  or  T-shaped  incision  should  be  made 
over  the  tender  spot,  and  the  bone  trephined.    If  inis 
does  not  escape  a  perforator  should  be  thrust  in  various 
directions  into  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  hoije  of  dis- 
covering it.    The  abscess-cavity,  after  ha-i-ing  been  weU 
scrapexl,  should  be  mopped  out  with  carbolic  acid  or 
chloride  of  zmc,  and  dusted  with  iodoform  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic  trauze  o-roat 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  asc]itic.    Should  the  al^lcc-;-^ 
break  into  the  joint  amputation  will  probably  bo  necessary 


2.  Diseases  rJepemJiiu/  upon  Simple  Defect  or  Increase 
■in  Nnirifion  nf  Bune. 

Under  this  head  are  included  two  diseases  of  bono  in 
wluch  neither  inflammation  nor  such  constitutional  affoc- 
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tions  fis  syphilis  or  stmma  appear  to  take  a  part — 
Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy. 

Atrophy  of  bone  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  old 
age.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  pressure  and  disuse. 
Thus  it  is  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrEB  from  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  or  a  tumour  in  the 
mediastinum  ;  in  the  bones  of  a  limb  from  disuse,  as  in 
long-continued  joiut-disease,  and  in  stumps  after 
amputation.  An  atrophied  bone  is  always  decreased  in 
weight,  often  in  size  ;  and  in  some  situations,  as  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  is  liable  to  fracture  on  slight  provocation. 
Atrophy  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  fatty  de- 
generation. 

Hypertrophy  of  bone  is  an  overgrowth  of  bone  which 
is  due  merely  to  an  increase  of  nutrition  and  not  to  any 
inflammatory  change.  It  is  generally  dejiendent  upon 
excessive  functional  activity  of  the  part,  the  bone  in- 
creasing in  size  and  strength  commensm-ately  with,  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscles.  It  may  also  occur  in  asso- 
ciation with  general  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  in  the 
affection  kno'wai  as  congenital  hypertrophy.  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  bone,  a 
condition  to  which  the  teim  hypertrophy  is  sometimes 
though  incorrectly  applied. 

3.  Cunstitittioiial  Affections  of  JJotic 

.Under  this  head  are  included  Syphilitic  and  Tubercular 
affections  of  bone,  Eickets,  SciU'vy-rickets,  Mollifies 
Ossium  and  Acromegaly. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  bone  are  common  both 
in  acqiiired  and  congenital  syphilis.  In  the  former  they 
generally  occur  during  the  tertiary  stages  of  the  affection, 
either  as  gummatous  inflammations  of  the  periosteum 
(nodes),  or  as  chronic  inflammatory  thickenings  or  gum- 
matous infiltrations  of  the  bone  itself,  leading  to  caries, 
Tiocrosis,  or  sclerosis.  For  a  full  account  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  above  aiSections  when  due  to  syphihs  the  student  is 
referred  to  a  work  on  Pathology.  The  affections  of  the 
b(mes  in  roiuim  itdl  sjijih  ilis  have  already  been  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  section  on  that  subject  (see  page  67). 

Tubercle. — We  have  already  seen  that  many  of  the 
nfliimmatory  diseases  of  bone,  especially  some  forms  of 
rarefying  osteitis  or  caries,  arc  attributed  to  the  presence 
and  degeneration  of  tubercle;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
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out  lu  what  respects  the  affcctious  of  tubercular  ori^-in 
clitier  from  those  of  a  simple  or  traumatic  nature.  Here 
It  need  only  be  added  that  miliary  tubercles  may  ofton 
be  found  scattered  through  the  medulla  and  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis ;  but  us 
m  these  cases  the  bone-affection  plays  but  a  secondary 
part  and  cannot  be  diagnosed  dming  life,  nor  indeed  as 
a  rule  gives  rise  to  any  symptoms,  it  need  not  be  further 
described. 

EiCKETS,  though  generally  described  under  Diseases  of 
-Bone,  is  a  constitutional  affection  occurring  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood.  It  is  characterized  by  impaii-e'd 
nutrition  and  arrest  of  development 
of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  by 
the  softening  and  the  resulting"  de- 
formity of  the  bones. 

Causes.  —  (1)  Malnutrition  pro- 
duced by  improper  food,  especially 
an  excess  of  the  starchy  elements 
diu'ing  infancy ;  (2)  debility  of  the 
inother  during  gestation  and  lacta- 
tion as  the  result  of  excessive 
cliild  -  bearing  or  over  -  suckling ; 
:md  (3)  bad  hygiene,  i.e.,  want  of 
fresh  ail-  and  sunshine,  residence  in 
damp  dwellings,  uncleanliuess,  and 
lack  of  attention  generally.  Struma 
and  syphilis  in  the  parent,  but  I 
tliink  -n^thout  sufficient  evidence, 
are  also  given  by  some  as  causes. 

Patholofjy.  —  The  bone  -  changes 
consist  essentially  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  soft,  vascular,  imperfectly- 
ossified  bone,  which  replaces  the 
healthy  bone  as  the  latter  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
normal  ])roc('ss  of  development.  This  "ill-formed  bone  is 
produced  both  at  the  line  of  the  epiphy.sis  and  under 
the  periosteiun,  i.e.,  in  those  .situations  where  active 
growth  normally  occurs.  In  the  former  situation  the 
intermediate  semi-transparent  blui.'<h  zone  of  ossifying 
cai-tilagc  bctwcc^n  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  is  greatly 
increased  m  thickness  and  its  line  of  "junction  with 
the  bono  is  no  longer  straight  but  broken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irregular  advance  of  ossification.  The 
adjacent  bone  is  soft  and  sjiongy,  and  coutanis  here  and 


Fio.  59.— A  longitu- 
dinal section  of  a 
rickety  femur.  (St. 
fiartholomew'.s  Ho.s- 
pital  Museum. ) 
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there  islets  of  cartilage  which  have  escaped  ossification, 
whilst  its  medulla  is  abnormally  vascular.  It  is  to  the 
excessive  formation  of  this  proliferating  laj'er  of  cartilage 
and  ill-formed  bone  immediately  underlying  it  that  the 
enlargenient  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  the  beading 
of  the  ribs  so  characteristic  of  rickets  is  due.  Microsco- 
pically the  cartilage-cells  in  the  bluish  zone  are  seen  en- 
larged, and  instead  of  being  arranged  in  regular  columns 
are  grouped  ii-regularly ;  whilst  the  calcification  of  the  ma- 
trix between  them  is  also  seen  jDroceeding  in  an  irregTilar 
manner,  so  that  calcified  or  ossified  patches  exist  here 
and  there  where  all  should  be  cartilage,  and  portions 
of  cartilage  where  all  should  be  bone.  The  vascular 
mediillary  spaces  which  are  continuous  with  these  chan- 
nels in  the  shaft  likewise  project  in  an  irregular  manner 
into  the  cartilage,  and  the  laminae  of  bone  formed  from 
the  osteoblasts  lining  these  spaces  are  deficient  in  earthy 
salts.  Under  the  periosteum,  the  superficial  layers  of 
which  are  unaffected,  similar  soft  bone  is  laid  down  irl 
consequence  of  the  osteoblastic  layer,  though  increased 
m  thickness,  producing  osteogenetic  fibres  deficient  in 
earthy  salts.  Hence,  whilst  all  the  bones  are  more  or 
less  softened,  the  long  bones  become  swollen  at  their 
ends,  and  the  flat  bones  thickened  especially  along  their 
line  of  sutm-e.  The  liver,  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands 
are  often  enlarged  from  irregular  increase  of  their  fibrous 
elements,  and  the  muscles  are  generally  soft,  flabby  and 
wasted. 

Symptoms.  —  Eickets  is  most  frequently  met  with 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  months  and  two  and  a  half 
years.^  Among  the  early  symptoms  may  be  noticed 
sweatmg  of  the  forehead  and  perhaps  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  throwing  off  of  the  bedclothes  from  a  desii-e  of 
the  child  to  be  cool,  a  general  restlessness,  and  often  an 
excessive  tenderness  on  handhng  and  aversion  to  move- 
ment. Sometimes  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime 
are  found  m  the  urine.  The  abdomen  is  generally  en- 
krged,  and  there  is  frequently  some  gastric  catarrh  and 
flatulence.  The  swelling  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
especially  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  tibia,  the 
beading  of  the  ribs  where  they  join  the  cartila<>'es,  and  the 
thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  along  their  liru)  of  sutiu'e 
are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Later,  bending  of  the 
bones  occurs.  Thus,  the  long  bones  generaUv  give  in  the 
direction  of  their  normal  curves  and  near  the  e])iphyses, 
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leiidmg  to  kuock-kuco,  bow-lugs,  and  other  defonnities. 
Ihe  yielding  of  the  ribs  to  atmospheric  pressure  ],ioduces 
the  delormity  known  as  pigeon-breast.  The  spine  presents  a 
general  ciu'vature  with  the  convexitv  backwards  in  infants 
and  young  children,  and  in  older  children  a  lateral  or  a 
lordotic  curve.    The  pelvis  is  ill  developed,  flattened  and 
usually  of  a  reniform  or  hour-glass  shape  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The 
head  is  square,  the  forehead  prominent,  and  the  fontauelles 
are  late  m  closing.  The  occipital  bone  is  sometimes  thinned 
so  that  it  yields  on  pressure  or  it  may  be  in  places  absorbed, 
a  condition  known  as  craniotahes.    By  some  pathologists' 
however,  this  condition  is  believed  to 'be  due  to  congenitai 
syphilis.    Dentition  is  generally  delayed,  or  the  teeth,  if 
cut,  often  soon  decay  and  fall  oiit.    Bronchitis,  diarrhoea, 
convulsions,  larjmgismus  stridulus  and  chronic  hydi-o- 
cephalus  are  not  infi-equeut  complications;  and  to  any 
of  these,  but  especially  to  the  first  two,  the  child  may 
succumb.    Under  approjiriate  treatment  the  disease  i's 
nearly  always  arrested,  and  perfect  recovery  residts. 
The  bones,  however,  if  much  bent  are  liable  to  become 
consolidated  in  their  deformed  condition  and  prematm-e 
synostosis  of  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  is  apt  to  occur 
inducing  a  stuuted  growth.    The  bones  are  also  harder 
and  denser  than  natimil,  especially  on  the  side  of  their 
concavity,  where  a  thick  buttress-like  layer  of  dense  hard 
bone  is  formed.    (See  Fig.  59.) 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  proper  feediug  and 
correcting  bad  hygienic  conditions.  The  child  .should 
have  plenty  of  new  milk  and  cream;  and  the  juice  of 
raw  or  underdone  meat,  or  underdone  meat  that  has  been 
pounded  up,  shoitld  be  given  in  quantities  suited  to 
the  age  and  powers  of  assimilation.  Farinaceous  food 
should  be  restricted  in  amoimt,  and  in  the  case  of 
infants  forbidden.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light and  attention  to  cleanliness  are  esjiecially  indi- 
cated. In  the  way  of  medicine  cod-liver  oil  is  the  most 
important,  and  may  almo.st  be  looked  upon  as  a  specific. 
It  should  be  comljined  with  syrup  of  the  phosjihato 
or  lacto-phosphate  of  iron  and  lime  in  half-drachm 
to  drachm  doses.  The  defomiity  of  the  legs  may  be 
corrected  in  the  earlier  stages  by  insisting  upon  the 
child  not  being  allowed  to  stand  or  walk.  To  en.<iure 
it  being  ke]it  off  its  legs  sjiHnts  reaching  from  the  waist 
to  below  the  feet  may  be  ajtidied.    Confirmed  defonnities 
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can  onlj'  bo  dealt  with  by  instruments  or  operation, 
which  will  be  described  under  bow-legs,  knock-knee, 
osteoclasia,  osteotomy,  &c. 

ScTm^TT  RICKETS  is  an  acute  affection  of  young 
cliildj-en.  It  is  also  known  as  acute  rickets  and  as 
infantile  sciu'vy.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  sudden 
swelling  in  connection  with  the  bones,  and  especially  with 
the  femm-.  The  swelling  is  due  to  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  periosteimi.  The  chief  signs  are  acute  ten- 
derness, oedema,  and  generally  a  spongy  condition  of 


Fro.  60.— Microscopical  appearance  nf  a  fragment  of  bone  in 
niollities  o&siiim. 

(From  Kindfleisch.) 

the  gums.  The  treatment  consists  in  rest  and  in  the 
use  of  such  constitutional  remedies  as  are  appropriate  for 
scuiwy. 

MoLLiTiES  ossiUM  Or  OsTEO-MALACiA  is  a  rare  disease 
characterized  by  softening  of  the  bones  through  the  re- 
absorijtion  of  theii'  earthy  salts  and  destruction  of  their 
osseous  lamellfe. 

Cause.— It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  most  often 
occui-s  in  females  during  the  child-bearing  period.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  hereditary;  but  its  causation  is 
liracticall}-  unknown. 

FatMof/y.— The  disease  appears  to  begin  in  the  medul- 
lary tissue  of  bone  which  is  replaced  by  a  soft,  dark-red 
gelatinous  material  somewhat  resembling  spleen-pulp, 
whilst  later  the  whole  bone,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin 
layer  immediately  beneath  the  periostemn,  becomes 
replaced  by  this  material  and  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  mere  .kIipII.    The  bone  ajipears  first  to  become  decalci- 
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iied  iind  then  destroyed.  The  exact  patholo^^r  of  the 
process  IS  not  known,  but  it  has  been  suggested 'that  the 
decalcifacation  of  the  bone  is  due  to  the  action  of  lactic 
acid,  which  has  been  found  both  in  the  bone  and  the 
urine  or  to  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  veins  of  the 
niedulla,  which  are  said  in  the  early  stages  to  be  enlarged, 
ihe  microscopical  appearances  lend  some  suppoii  to  this 
view,_  as  m  a  boue-trabecula  (see  Fig.  60)  the  decalcifica- 
tion IS  seen  to  begin  around  the  Haversian  canals  and 
medullary  spaces,  the  bone-corpuscles  in  these  parts 
having  entirely  disappeared  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
trabecula  they  are  still  present.  At  times  the  gelatinous 
material  is  m  places  yellow  and  fattv-lookin?.  In  some 
of  the  specimens  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the 
medulla  appears  entirely  filled  with  fatty  material,  but  it 
IS  a_  question  whether  these  specimens,  though  called 
rnoUities  ossium,  are  not  of  a  different  natui'e'li-om  the 
disease  to  which  the  tenn  is  generally  applied,  and  do  not 
rather  depend  upon  a  senile  change. " 

pi/m.ptoms.— In  the  early  .stag°es  the  disease  may  be 
mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  uem-algia,  as,  beyond  some 
general  feeling  of  weakness  with  obscm-e  pains  in  the 
bones,  it  is  attended  -nath  no  definite  symptoms.  Suddenlv, 
however,  fractm-e  of  some  bone  occurs,  whilst  others 
become  bent  and  variously  distorted  without  any  or  with 
but  the  slightest  provocation.  Thus  the  peh-is,  thorax, 
spine,  and  extremities  become  misshapen  and  sometimes 
extraordinarily  deformed.  The  jpelvis  is  flattened  from  .side 
to  side,  the  sjmiphysis  pubis  projects  in  the  fomi  of  a  beak 
giving  a  rostrated  appearance  to  the  pelvic  inlet,  whilst 
the  tuberosities  are  approximated  and  the  pubic  arch  is 
diminished  in  width.  Thus,  parturition  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible.  The  condition  of  the  ru-ino  is  an 
impoi-tant  element  in  the  diagnosis,  a  peculiar  fonn  of 
albumen  and  abnormal  quantities  of  i^hosphates  and  lactic 
acid  being  found  in  it.  The  disease  progresses  and  the 
patient  generally  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  during  parturition, 
or  of  dyspnoea  consequent  upon  respiratory  trouble  in- 
duced by  the  weakened  ribs.  In  a  few  cases" rccoven-  has 
taken  place. 

Treatmc7it.— No  remedy  is  at  present  known  for  the 
disease.  The  strength  must  bo  supported  by  tonics  and 
abundance  of  nourishing  food,  jiaiu  must  bo"  relieved  by 
opium,  and  rest  enjoined  in  order  to  prevent  fracture. 
The  patient  should  bo  warned  of  the  danger  of  child-liear- 
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lug.  Sliould  she  be  ah-eady  pregnant,  tlio  questiop  of 
inducing  i^rematm-e  laboiu-  must  be  raised ;  whilst,  should 
she  be_  at  her  full  time,  craniotomy,  or  in  advanced 
deformity  of  the  i^clvis,  Cajsarean  section,  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  late,  especially  in  the 
districts  on  the  continent  where  the  disease  is  prevalent, 
oophorectomy  has  apparently  arrested  the  disease  and  the 
bones  are  said  to  have  again  become  firm. 

AcEOirEGALY.— This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  sym- 
metrical enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  head  and  face,  the  nasal  and 
mferior  maxilla  being  chiefly  affected.  The  disease  is 
sui^posed  to  be  associated  with  changes  in  the  thjToid  body 
but  at  the  best  is  at  present  little  understood.  ' 


4,  New  Growths  in  Bone. 

New  Growths.— Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  tumour 
described  m  the  section  on  that  subject  (p.  70)  occur  in 
bone.  Some,  indeed,  as  the  exostoses,  'are  altogether 
confined  to  the  bony  tissue;  others  occui'  in  it  so  frequently 
that  it  may_  be  said  to  be  their  favourite  seat ;  others, 
again,  are  m  this  situation  so  rare  that  they  may  be 
dismissed  as  pathological  curiosities.  Some,  "moreover, 
the  carcinomata,  only  occiu-  in  bone  as  secondary  growths' 
the  primary  malignant  tumours  of  bone,  formerly  de- 
scribed as  carcinomata,  being  now  classed  as  sarcomata. 

^lmlom^s  of  bone  may  spring  from  the  periosteum,  the 
medulla,  or  the  bone  itself,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  undergo  calcification  or  ossification,  and  when 
of  slow  growth  to  assiune  the  character  of  true  bone. 

OsTEOitATA  OR  OSSEOUS  TUMOURS  have  the  structui-e 
of  true^bone,  and  are  only  met  with  in  connection  with 
bone.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
tumoui-  that  have  undergone  calcification  or  ossification. 
Ihey  may  be  cHvided  into  the  cii-cumscribed  and  the 
clittuse. 

Circumscrihed  osseous  tumours  or  exostoses  occur  in  two 
cluef  forms,  the  cancellous  and  the  compact. 

(«.)  The  cancellous  or  spongy  exostoses  consist  of  can- 
cellous bone  containing  marrow  in  its  cancellous  spaces, 
and  suiTounded  by  a  delicate  layer  of  compact  bone, 
winch  itself  is  covered  with  a  capping  of  cartilage,  or 
somctimos  merely  with  periosteum.    They  are  most  fre- 
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queutly  }uet  with  iu  the  yuuny,  and  an;  cousidered  by  some 
to  be  ossif  jdng-  euchondiomata  aud  to  spring  from  poilions 
of  tlae  epiplij'sial  cartilage  that  has  escaped  ossification. 
Thoir  common  situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  diaphysis 
aud  epijjhysis  of  long  bones,  or  at  the  origin  or  insertion 
of  muscles— as  for  example,  the  insertion  of  tlie  adductor 
niaguus  into  the  tuljerclc  just  above  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  tlie  pectoralis  major  into  the  external 
bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  They  are  also  A-ery 
common  on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

(b.)  TIiu  compact  or  rrury  exostoses  consist  of  dense, 
hard  bone,  which  usually  contains  no  Haversian  canals! 
They  nearly  always  spring  from  the  bones  of  the  ^ull 
aud  face,  and  are  generally  sessile  or  broadly  pediuiculated, 
and  of  a  lenticrrlar  shape. 

Symjitoms. — The  cancellous  variety  are  met  with  as 
hard,  smooth  or  ii'regular,  and  frequently  pedimculated 
tumom-s  of  slow  growth,  and  are  commonly  of  small  or 
moderate  dimensions.  Sometimes  they  are  q'uite  painless, 
but  at  other  times  they  cause  pain  on  movement  or 
pressm'e,  as  is  the  case  with  the  small  exostosis  which  so 
frequently  grows  from  the  distal  end  of  the  dorsal  siuiace 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  This,  which  is 
usually  harder  than  the  moi'e  common  form  of  cancellous 
exostosis,  but  less  hard  than  the  ivory,  occiu's  as  a  tumoiu- 
projecting  under  the  nail,  and  raising  it  up  as  it  grows. 
In  some  cases  exostoses  affect  simultaneously  many  bones, 
and  at  times  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  body.  They  are 
then  generally  hereditary,  and  often  symmetrical,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  niultijih'  exostoses.  They  have  the  structm-e 
of  the  cancellous  form.  The  CTOlen't  finu  attachment  of 
the  ivory  exostoses  of  the  skull  to  the  bone,  their  slow 
growth,  small  size,  great  hardness,  the  freedom  with  wliich 
the  scalp  moves  over  them  and  the  absence  of  pain  and 
history  of  fracture  or  otlier  injiuy,  suHiciently  !?erve  to 
distinguish  tliem. 

Trcutinent. — A  spongy  exostosis,  imless  occasioning 
pain,  deformity,  or  other  inconvenience,  or  growing 
lapidly,  maybe  loft  alone;  otherwise,  it  should  be  removed 
by  a  chisel,  bone-ni])pers,  saw,  &c.,  taking  care  it  is  com- 
])iotcly  extirpated,  as  what  is  loft  will  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  again.  In  removing  an  exostosis  from  near  the 
knee-joint,  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  avoided  In- 
flexing  the  knee,  and  so  drawing  the  membrane  away. 
Ivory  exostoses  should  not  as  a  rule  be  interfered  with. 
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as  tliey  are  so  haixl  that  no  ordinary  saw  will  cut 
through  them,  and  the  skull  has  been  fractured  in  attemjits 
to  remove  them  with  the  chisel.  If  causing  great  incon- 
venience, however,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be 
safely  removed  by  the  rapidly  revoh-ing  saw  of  the 
surgical  engine. 

Diffuse  osseous  tumours  occiu-  in  connection  with  the 
bones  of  the  face,  often  filling  up  the  antrum,  occluding 
the  nasal  chambers,  and  i^roducing  much  deformity. 
They  are  composed  of  finely-cancellated  bone,  and  are 
more  compact  than  the  cancel- 
lous exostoses,  but  less  compact 
than  the  ivory.  Their  slow 
growth,  extreme  and  uniform 
hardness,  and  iiTegular  nodu- 
lated siu'face  will  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  sarcomata 
imdergoing  ossification.  There 
is  usuallj^  little  or  nothing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment. The  superior  maxillary 
bone,  however,  has  at  times  been 
removed  when  the  growth  has 
been  confined  to  it  alone. 

Enchondromata  or  carti- 
laginous TUMOURS. — The  gene- 
ral and  microscopical  characters     yig.  61.    Cartilaginous 

of  these  growths  have  already        tumours  of  the  bones 
been  described  under  Tumours        of  the  hand.  (From 
(p.  76).    In  the  bones  they  are        Druitt's  Surgery.) 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the 

fingers  (Fig.  61)  and  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  In  the 
fingers,  where  they  are  generally  multiple  and  often  con- 
genital, they  usually  begin  in  the  interior  of  the  ends  of  the 
phalanges  or  metacarpal  bones,  and  as  they  increase  in  size, 
expand  the  bone  around  them  into  a  thin  shell,  which 
may  finally  give  way,  allowing  them  to  protrude.  When 
growing  from  the  articular  ends  of  long  bones,  they  gene- 
rally spring  from  the  periosteum,  and  thence  grow  both 
outwaixls  and  inwards,  but  seldom  involve  the  articirLar 
siu-face.  They  arc  thought  by  some  to  possibly  arise  from 
the  epiphj'sial  cartilage,  especially  as  they  are  most  often 
met  with  in  the  young.  They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  sarcomata,  in  which  considerable  masses  of  cartilage 
are  frequently  dcvclo])ed,  nr  with  the  exostoses,  which 
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are  oikm  capjiod  with  cartila-.,.,  uud  ar.-  regarded  In-  some 
as  ossitying  euchoiidromuta.    The  euchoudromata '  rarely 
ossily  but  may  undergo  calcification  or  mucoid  softeninsj 
and  when  unmixed  with  sarcomatous  elements  are  ouite 
innocent.  ■■• 

Si/mjdoms.—Thoir  slow  growth,  great  hardness,  evident 
attachment  to  the  bone,  the  absence  of  glandular  enlarr^e- 
meiit,  and  non-implicatiou  of  the  suiTounding  ti-ssues  and 

skin  will  serve  for  their  dia- 
gnosis. When  of  large  .size 
ulceration  of  the  integuments 
covering  them  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  pressure. 

Treatmmt. — If  small,  and 
involving,  say,  onlv  one 
finger,  they  may  be  enucle- 
ated, taking  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  neighbouring  joint. 
Eut  when  several  fingers  are 
implicated,  and  the  hand  is 
rendered  useless,  amputation 
of  the  affected  fingers,  or 
of  the  whole  hand,  mav  be 
necessary.  The  removal  of 
the  limb  is  usually  called  for 
when  they  grow"  about  the 
articular  end  of  a  long  bone, 
especially'  if  they  have  at- 
tained a  large  size. 

Fibromata  or  fibrous 
TUMOURS  seldom  occui-  in 
bone  except  in  the  jaws  or  in 
connection  with  the  base  of 
the  skull.  They  then  consti- 
tute the  common  form  of  epulis  and  naso-]iharjmgeal 
polypus  respectively,  and  are  described  under  Di.seases  of 
the  Jaws  and  Nose. 

Lipomata  or  patty  tumours  too  rarely  occur  in  bone 
to  require  special  mention.  I  have  seen  on'e  or  two  grow- 
ing from  the  outer  surface  of  the  iieriosteiun  {parodml 
lipania).    They  were  not  diagnosed  before  operation. 

Sarcomata  in  bone  may  be  divided  into  the  perios- 
teal and  the  endosteal,  the  former  being  commonly  of  the 
round-celled,  spindle-celled,  or  mixed  vai-iety,  llio  latter 
of  the  myeloid  variety.    The  inriosiral  (l-'ig".  62)  spring 
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62. — Periosteal  sarcoma 
Femur.    (St.  Bartliolo- 
luew's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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from  the  deep  layers  of  the  periosteum,  and  as  they  in- 
crease in  size  invade  the  bone  beneath  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  them  on  the  other,  till 
finally  the  skin  is  involved,  and  they  protrude  as  a  fun- 
gous mass  if  the  patient  has  not  been  already  carried  off 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  growth  through  internal 
organs.  They  are  very  prone  to  calcification  and  ossifica- 
tion and  are  then  sometiiues  spoken  of  as  osteoid  sarco- 
mata ;  but  the  simple  expression  ossifying  sarcomata,  as 
less  misleading,  and  as  more  indicative  of  what  really 


Fig.  63. — Endosteal  sarcoma  in  head  of  tibia.    (St.  Bartholo- 
mew's HosiJital  Museum.) 

happens,  had  better  be  employed.  Their  favom'ite  situa- 
tions are  the  neighboui'hood  of  the  large  joints,  which 
however  they  ""seldom  Involve.  Though  not  usually 
implicating  the  Ijnnphatic  glands,  they  often  rapidly 
infect  the  system  through  the  blood-stream  and  quickly 
return  after  removal.  The  t'lidusteal  or  central  spring 
from  the  medulla  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  are  of 
slowergrowth  and  generally  less  ^  malignant  than  the 
periost^.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  expand  the 
bone  around  them  into  a  thin  shell  (Fig.  63)  which  finally 
gives  way,  when  they  grow  with  greater  rapidity, 
behaving  as  the  periosteal  variety.  The  myeloid  form  of 
the  endosteal  sarcoma  is  the  least^  nialignant,  and  may 
not  retiu'n  after  enucleation  or  complete  removal  for 
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seyeml  or  i.uiny  yoai^,  and  j^ossibly  not  at  all.  A  variety 
'^  sinedpanMml,  m  which  the  sarcoma  involves  the  outer 
laj^ers  only  of  the  periosteum,  has  been  described. 

_^l/m2otoms.~In  atypical  case  oi  periosiml  sarcoma  there 
wil    be  a  rapidly  growing  tumoiu',  evidentlv  connected 
with  the  bone  not  as  a  rule  painful,  nor  usually  attended 
witn  iieat,  oedema,  redness,  or  increase  of  body  tempera - 
tiu-e.    Ihe  swelling  is  soft  and  semi-auctuating  or  boggy 
sometimes  indistinguishable  by  touch  from  an  abscx^ls  ' 
or  hard  m  some  parts,  soft  in  others,  or,  if  ossifyinr/ 
nnitormly  hard  all  over.    The  superficial  veins  maV  be 
tortuous  and  dilated,  and  the  neighbouring  h-mphatic 
glands  enlarged.    The  patient,  who  is  usually  youuc., 
frequently  complains  of  ha^dng  lost  both  weloht  and 
strength,  although  till  later  there~IEir^njr'no  "'clchexia. 
Utten  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  the  growth  ha  vino- 
appeared  some  time  after  an  injm-j-  of  the  part,  and  it  is 
probable  m  some  cases  such  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
growth.    The  endosteal  are  of  much  slower  growth,  and 
are  generally  accompanied  by  boring  pain  whilst  the  bone 
IS  being  expanded.    Sooner  or  later  they  give  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  uniform  swelling,  generally  of  the  articidar 
end  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  and  as  the  shell  of  bone 
becomes  thinned  a  peculiar  sensation,  known  as  egg-shell 
^ijackliug-,  may  sometimes  be  felt  on  palpation."  .-^ter 
they  have  protruded  from  the  bone  they  present  similar 
signs_  to  the  periosteal,  and  at  times  distrnctly  pulsate, 
especial!)'  when  connected  with  the  pehdc  bones.  They 
may  then  be  mistaken  for  an  aneiu-ysm. 

.Dmgiiosis. — The  above  signs  will  commonly  serve  to 
distinguish  a  sarcoma  from  an  innocent  tumoui-  of  bone. 
Prom  an   inflammatorj;  ^,ajf ection^    such    as  subacute 
periostitis  or  osteitis,  quiet  necrosis,  or  an  abscess  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  it  is  sometimes  very  difticult  to 
diagnose  a  sarcoma.    The  absence  of  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  increased  body  temperature,  of"  cedema.  and  of 
•  pam  on  pressure,  point  strongly  to  the  swelling  being  of 
a  sarcomatous  nature.    Eut  these  signs  may  be  ]n-esent 
in  large  and  rapidly-growing  sarcomata,   and  niav  be 
but  faintly  marked,  or  not  apjiarent,   in  inflammatorv 
affections.    A  steady  increase  of  tln^  growth  whilst  under 
observation,  notwitlistanding  j-ost  and'a]i]iropriale  remedies 
for  inflammation,  the  gnidual  loss  of  weight  and  .'^trengtli. 
and  the  unecpial  consistency  and  irregular  surface  of' the 
swelling  are  more  certain  indications  nf  its  maliirnancv ; 
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but  ITiiiU-lturo  with  a  yroovyd  iiuedk!,  or  (3veu  au  explora- 
j.  tory  lucisiou,  may  be  required  before  the  uatm-e  of  the 
tiunom-  can  be  cleared  up.  From  an  aneurysm,  a  pirlsating' 
sarcoma  may  be  very  difficult  to  disting-uisli,  especially 
when  growing  from  the  pelvic  bones.  In  the  tumour  the 
2)iUsation  is  not  equally  expansile  over  all  parts,  and 
although  it  niay  be  stopped  by  pressure  on  the  artery 
above,  the  tiunour  does  not  become  smaller  ;  nor  is  it 
felt  to  refiU  when  the  pressure  is  removed  during  two  oi- 
thj-ee  beats  of  the  heart,  as  in  aneurysm ;  and  a  bruit,  if 
present,  is  not  so  distinct.  Portions  of  expanded  bone, 
moreover,  may  be  felt  in  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  there 
^  may  be  glandular  enlai'gement  and  other  general  signs 
of  malignanc}'.  From  an  inflammatory  condition  of  a 
neighbouring  joint  a  tumoiu'  of  the  end  of  the  bone  may 
generally  be  cbstinguished  by  the  absence  of  signs  of 
inflammation ;  by  the  swelling  being  less  regular  in 
contoiu-  than  in  a  joint-afl'ection,  and  apparently  being 
connected  more  intimately  with  one  of  the  bones  entering 
into  the  articulation  than  with  the  other;  and  by  a 
careful  review  of  the  history  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Periosteal  growths,  unless  the  glands  ai'i; 
much  enlarged  and  thei'e  is  evidence  of  dissemination 
ha-ving  occm-red,  call  for  amputation  of  the  limb,  or 
removal,  if  practicable,  when  growing  from  the  bones  of 
the  head  or  trimk.  Small  growths,  however,  may  at 
times  be  dissected  off  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and 
the  smrface  of  the  bone  scraped,  gouged  away,  or  destroyed 
by  the  actual  cautery.  Endosteal  growths,  if  small,  may 
in  some  cases  be  enucleated,  but  usually,  like  the  periosteal 
variety,  call  for  amjiutatiou.  In  some  situations,  as  in 
the  head  of  the  radius,  the  affected  portion  of  bone  may 
bo  excised.  The  treatment  of  sarcomata  of  the  jaws  and 
of  other  special  regions  is  described  under  Tumoui's  of 
the  Jaws,  &c. 

Carcinoma  never  occurs  as  a  primary  growth  in  bone. 
It  may  spread  to  the  bone,  however,  from  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  as  seen,  for  examjjle,  in  some  cases 
of  sqiiamous  carcinoma  of  the  leg  or  lip,  or  be  deposited 
there  in  the  course  of  the  general  dissemination  following 
on  primary  carcinoma  of  other  tissues  or  organs,  as  the 
breast  or  liver.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  seldom  discovered 
tdl  after  death,  luiless  it  gives  rise  to  spontaneous  fracture 
(Fig.  64).  Treatment. — "Where  epithelioma  has  spread 
to  the  bone,  free  and  early  removal  Avith  the  knife  before 
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the  glands  have  become  affected  is  tlie  only  treatment  that 
holds  out  a  prospect  of  success.  In  the  case  of  a  limb, 
amputation  well  above  the  disease  is  geuerallj^  called  for 
although  where  the  bone  is  but  little  involved  a  free  sweep 
of  the  growth  and  the  gouging  away  of  the  under]  ^•ing 
bone  may  under   some   circumstances   be  justifiable. 

Glands  that  have  become  affected 
should  be  removed  if  practicable. 

Cysts  ijt  boxe  are  rare,  except 
in  the  jaws.  Hydatid  cysts  are 
occasionally  met  -with,  but  require 
no  special  description.  The  san- 
guineous or  blood  cysts  fonnerly 
described  were  probably  sarcoma- 
tous tumoiu-s  in  which  hsemoiThage 
had  taken  jjlace. 

A^^EURYSMS  rx  BOXE  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  vasculak 

ERECTIEE    TUilOTJES    consisting  of 

anastomosing  vessels,  and  somewhat 
resembling  meyi  of  the  soft  tissues, 
at  times  occur-  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  majority  of  pulsating 
tiunom-s  in  bone,  however,  are  of 
the  uatui-e  of  soft  sarcomata. 


DISEASES  OF  JOIXTS. 

Sytv'Ovitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  sjTiovial  membrane,  may  be 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 

Acute  syxovitis.  —  Cause.  — 
Generally  a  slight  injury,  as  a 
sprain  or  over-exertion  of  a  joint, 
or  exposm-e  to  cold  and  wet  in  a  gouty  or  rlicuiuatic 
subject.  Syuo-satis,  moreover,  especially  in  the  knee, 
often  occiu-s  dui-ing  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  earlier  stages  of  sji^hilis.  It  is 
well  known  as  a  symptom  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
])yiiemia,  in  wliich  latter  affection  rapid  suppuration  and 
implication  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint  occiu-. 

Faiho/oi/i/. — The  synovial  membrane  becomes  red  and 
congested  and  loses  its  lustre,  the  synovial  fringes  turgid, 
and  the  synovial  fluid  increased  in  quantity  and  shghtly 


Fig.  64.  —  Secondary 
carcinoma  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus 
causing  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  bone. 
(St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Museum. ) 
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tui'bicl  from  admixture  with  inHammatory  j)roducts. 
Eesolution  may  now  occur,  or  the  inflammation  may  be- 
come chronic,  or  it  may  spread  to  the  cartilages,  bones, 
&c.,  and  terminate  in  suppmixtion  and  the  probable 
disorganization  of  the  joint  (see  Acute  Arthritis). 

Signs. — The  joint  is  hot,  excessively  painful,  especially 
on  movement  and  pressm-e,  and  if  the  inflammation  is 
very  intense,  the  skin  may  be  slightly  reddened,  and 
the  tissues  around  cedematous.  The  joint  is  usually  held 
flexed,  that  is,  with  the  cap)sule  and  ligaments  relaxed, — 
the  position  of  greatest  case.  Where  the  joint  is  super- 
ficial the  swelling  is  well  marked,  the  outline  of  the 
synovial  membrane  being  distinctly  mapped  out.  Thus 
in  the  Ii)iec,  the  joint  pei'haps  most  commonly  affected,  tliu 
synovial  membrane  can  be  seen  extending  upwards  under 
the  criu-eus  and  vasti,  and  bulging  on  either  side  of  the 
ligamentum  patellfe.  The  patella  itself  is  raised  from  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  and  on  making  pressure  on  it  the 
fluid  is  displaced,  and  the  patella  can  be  felt  to  strike 
against  the  condyles  {riding  of  the  patella).  In  the  elbow, 
the  synovial  membrane  can  be  seen  extending  under  the 
triceps  and  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon ;  in  the  anMc, 
bulging  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  and  behind  the 
malleoh.  Feverish  sjauptoms  varying  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  are  generally 
present.  The  inflammation  may  now  gradually  subside 
or  assume  the  chi'onic  form.  Should,  however,  suppura- 
tion occur,  and  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint  become 
involved,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  oedema  increase,  and  the 
skin  becomes  of  a  dusky  red,  whilst  a  chiU  or  distinct 
ligor  ushers  in  a  more  severe  type  of  inflammatory 
fever. 

Treatment.— The  joint  should  be  placed  at  absolute  rest 
on  a  splint,  and  the  patient,  in  the  case  of  the  hip,  knee, 
or  ankle,  confined  to  bed.  In  applying  the  spHnt,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  limb  is  in  the  position  best  suited 
for  future  use  should  ankylosis  ensue ;  thus  the  knee 
should  be  straight,  and  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle. 
Where  the  joint  has  akeady  been  drawn  into  a  faulty 
])osition,  this  must  be  rectified,  the  patient  being  placed 
under  an  auECsthctic,  as  the  manipulation  is  attended 
with  intense  pain.  Cold,  by  means  of  evapwating  lotions 
or  Leitcr's  tubes,  may  in  sHghter  cases  be  applied  to  the 
jouit.  When,  however,  the  inflammation  is  very  acute, 
half-a-dozen  leeches  followed  Ijy  hot  applications  should 
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bu  sub.stituted  for  tlio  cold,  witli  liniments  of  belladonna 
and  opium  to  assuage  pain,  mere  there  is  much  disten- 
sion and  the  synovial  moiiibrane  threatens  to  give  way 
the  joint  should  be  aspirated  and  elastic  pressure  applied! 
or  if  suppm-atiou  occurs,  laid  freely  open  and  drained 
antiseptically.  Amputation  may  be  called  for  should  the 
patient's  powers  fail  under  the  long-continued  suppm-ation 
that  at  times  ensues. 

Subacute  synovitis.— The  terai  subacute  Ls  applied 
to  less  severe  cases  of  acute  sj-novitis.  But  as  one  form 
of  the  disease  differs  from  the  other  in  degree  rather  than 
111  kind,  and  as  the  causes,  spnptoms,  and  treatment  are 
similar,  no  special  description  is  required. 

Chronic  synovitis.— C'a«.ses.— Similar  to  those  of  the 
acute  form  of  which  it  is  often  a  sequel.  When  occun-ino- 
m  strimious  subjects,  it  probably  neaiiv  alwavs  depends 
on  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  will  be 
described  imder  tubercular  disease  of  tJie  joints. 

Pathologij .—The  synovial  membrane  is  slightly  thick- 
ened, and  the  synovial  fluid  increased  in  quantity ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  cartilages  or  the  other 
tissues,  though,  if  the  disease  is  neglected,  it  may  nin  on 
to  total  disorganization  of  the  joint.  At  tiiiies,  the 
synovial  rnembrane  becomes  greatly  distended  with  clear 
serous  fluid,_  a  condition  known  as  hydrops  ariiru/i.  and 
in  this  state  it  may  remain  for  years  without  any  fiuiher 
change  ensuing;  or,  after  long  periods,  the  s^-novial 
membrane  may  become  thickened,  and  little  masses  of 
cartilage  form  in  its  hj-jiertrophied  fringes.  In  other 
instances  pouch-like  protrusions  of  the  syno^-ial  mem- 
brane may  extend  along  the  muscles  and  other  tissues, 
often  to  some  distance  from  the  joint,  where  they  give 
rise  to  birrsa-like  swellings  (Morrant  Jkikei-'s  a/sts). 

/S'/r/«.s.— The  joint,  as  in  the  acute  affection,"  is  swollen, 
and  the  .synovial  membrane  slightly  thickened  ;  but  there 
is  little  or  no  heat,  there  may  be  no  pain,  and  the  .skin  is 
unaltered  in  appearance.  The  patient,  however,  com- 
plains that  the  joint  feels  weak  and  stiff  on  moA-ement, 
but  he  does  not  suft'er  from  stnrting-iiains  at  nights.  In 
hydrops  artiruli  the  synovial  membrane  is  greatly  dis- 
tended but  not  thickened,  and  save  a  sensation  of  weak- 
ness and  want  of  security  in  the  joint  on  walking,  the 
affection  gives  no  trouble.  In  what  may  be  termed  the 
bursal  variety  of  chronic  synovitis,  in  addition  to  the  joint- 
affection,  more  or  less  tense  fluctuating  and  translucent 
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swellings  occiu'  in  tlic  ueigliboui'lioocl  of  the  joint.  On 
pressure,  these  swellings  become  less  tense,  and  some  of 
the  iiiud  contained  in  tliem  can  at  times  be  forced  bacli 
into  the  joint. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  (1)  to  prevent  further 
ii-ritation  by  placing  the  joint  at  peii'ect  rest,  (2)  to  pi'o- 
mote  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products  by 
pressm-e  and  counter-irritation,  and  (3)  to  remove  any  stift'- 


Fio.    65.  —  Thomas's      Fig.  66. — Thomas's  hip-joint  sislint  aj3- 
hip  -  joint      splint         plied.  Patten  on  sound  limb.  (Heath's 
(front   view)    -with         Minor  Surgery. ) 
jiatten. 

ncss  that  may  remain  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion by  passive  movements,  massage,  or  the  breaking  down 
of  fibrous  adhesions.  Thus,  the  joint  should  bo  fixed  in 
an  accurately- fitting  poroplastic  or  a  moulded  leather 
splint,  or  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage  ;  and  the  limb,  if  a 
j(nnt  of  the  upper  extremity  is  affected,  should  be  carried 
in  a  sling.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  the 
])atient,  if  unable  to  lie  up,  may  wear  a  Thomas's  hip  or 
knee  splint,  according  to  the  joint  affoctod,  and  be  allowed 
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to  get  about  on  laiitchos  witJi  a  pattoi,  fixod  to  tho  boot  of 
the  souud  limb  (Pigs.  65,  06,  67  and  68).    Pr.^smi  may 

^mS?  h    'l  °'     n  or  by  means  of 

a  Maitm  s  bandage.  Couuter-imtation  may  bo  effected 
either  with  the  Imiment  of  iodine,  small  flying  blisteS  or 

tial  m  the  treatment,  should  not  be  continued  too  Ion- 


Fig.  67.— Thomas's  knee- 
joint  sjilint  with  foot- 
piece  for  extension. 
(Heath'sMinorSurgcry.) 


Fia.  ns.— Thomas's  knee-joint 
splint  applied.  Patten"  on 
sound  limb.  (Heath's  Jlinor 
Surgery.) 


lest  the  joint  become  stiif.  Should  this  liaiiiien.  friction 
massage,  and  passive  movements  must  bo  sedulously  used" 
or  If  all  signs  ol  inflammation  have  ceased,  tlio  adhesion^ 
may  be  broken  do-mi  under  an  aufcsthetic.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  patient's  general  health  must  not  be  ne-lected 
and  any  constitutional  tendency  to  gout,  rheumatism  &c  " 
should  be  corrected  by  a]ipro],riate  remedies.  Durin<^ 
convalescence  a  stay  at  Jiuxton,  JJarro-ate.  AViesbadcn  or 
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some  other  suitable  spa  may  be  of  benefit.  In  hydrops 
articuli  the  treatment  recommended  above  may  first  be 
perseveringly  tried.  After  prolonged  rest  has  failed  mas- 
sage of  the  limb  with  exercise  of  the  joint  may  sometimes 
effect  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  this  failing,  the  joint 
majr  be  aspirated  and  pressure  re-applied.  Should  it 
refill,  it  may  be  injected  with  iodine,  or  in  very  severe 
cases  laid  oi^en,  well  washed  out,  and  drained.  "Where 
cysts  liave  formed  in  .the  neighboiu'hood  of  the  joint,  they 
should,  if  pressure  fails  to  cure  them,  be  left  alone.  It  is 
not  safe  to  puncture  them,  for  fear  of  setting  up  suppura- 


Ftg.  69. — Acute  arthritis  of  the  knee-joint  beginning  in  the 
.synovial  membrane.  The  ligaments  are  almost  destroyed  and 
the  tibia  is  displaced  backwards  and  outwards.  The  joint  was 
filled  with  pus.    (St.  Bartholomew's  Hcspital  Museum.) 

tion  in  the  joint,  and  even  a  free  incision,  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  is  not  devoid  of  this  risk. 

Acute  arthritis  is  the  term  applied  to  a  general  in- 
flammation of  all  the  tissues  of  a  joint.  It  may  begin  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 
or  in  the_ tissues  around,  but  in  whatever  way  it  begins,  the 
■whole  joint  rapidly  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process. 

The  causes  are  very  various,  and  incliule  those  given 
under  acute  synovitis.  Among.st  the  most  frequent  causes, 
however,  may  be  mentioned  penetrating  wounds,  infective 
])eriostitis  or  osteo-myeHtis,  epiphj^sitis,  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  end  of  tlio  bone  into  the 
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joint,  ])y;c'iiii:i,  and  tlio  contiiiiKMl  and  the  oxantlioiiiiitous 
fevei's. 

Pcitlwl(Kjy.~T\iG  course  of  the  disease  differs  somewhat 
according  to  its  cause  and  mode  of  origin.    In  a  typical 
case  beginning  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  running  on 
to  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint  and  subsequent 
ankylosis  the  following  changes  occm- :— The  inflammation 
I'apidly  spreads  from  the  synovial  membrane  to  the  bones 
and  siuTounding  soft  tissues  ;  the  cartilages  are  destroyed; 
the  Ligaments  are  softened ;  the  articular  sm-facos  are  "dis- 
placed by  the  action  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  joint  is  con- 
verted into  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  (Fig.  69).  The  capsule 
of  the  joint  now  gives  way,  allowing  the  inflammatory 
products  to  escape.  The  soft  tissues  break  down  into  pus, 
and  the  abscesses  open  externally,  forming  sinuses  leading 
down  to  the  joint.   Should  the  inflammation  now  subside^ 
granulations  spring  up  fr-oni  the  denuded  ends  of  the 
bones,  the  two  layers  of  granulations  unite,  and  after 
passing  thr-ough   a  fibrous  stage  imdergo  ossification 
[hony  ankijlosh),  leaving  the  patient  with  a  stiff  joint. 
The  pathological  process  by  which  these  changes  ai-e 
brought  about  is  as  follows  : — The  synovial  membrane, 
which  at  fii'st  appears  red  and  injected,  rapidly  becomes 
infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and  is  converted, 
together  with  the  adjacent  capsirles,  into  a  thick  layer  of 
granulation-tissue.    The  inflamed  articular  ends  of  the 
liones  also  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products, 
and  pass  through  the  changes  described  xmder  rarefying 
osteitis.    The  cartilages  thus  cut  off  from  their  nutrient 
supply  lose  theii'  lustre,  and  while  portions  die  and  are 
cast  off  into  the  interior  of  the  joint,  the  rest  is  invaded 
both  on  its  free  and  deep  sm4Vice  by  the  granulations 
deriA^ed  from  the  synodal  membrane  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  articular  end  of  the  bono  on  the  other.    As  the 
result  of  this  invasion,  the  cartilaginous  matrix  liquefies, 
and  the  cartilage  cells   proliferate,  while  the  brood  of 
young  cells  thus  formed  in  part  coalesce  with  the  cells  of 
tlie  invading  granulation-tissue,  and  in  ])art  cscajic  into 
tlie  joint  in  tlio  form  of  pus.    After  the  inflammatory 
products  haA'e  escaped,  should  the  inflammation  subside, 
the  layers  of  granulation-tissue,  which  spring  up  from  the 
siu'face  of  the  bones  that  have  been  denuded  of  theu- 
cartilage,    come   into   contact,    and  unite  in  the  way 
described  under  union  of  the  soft  parts  bj"  the  third 
intention.    Ossification  subocqueutly  ensues.    Under  less 
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favoiu'abie  circumstances  the  inflammation  may  assume 
a  sei^tic  chai'acter,  and  the  abscesses  around  the  joint 
biuTow  "widely  among  the  muscles  and  other  soft  tissues. 
Or  the  periosteum  or  the  medulla  of  the  bones  may 
become  involved  in  the  septic  inflammation,  and  ex- 
tensive caries  or  necrosis  ensue.  The  septic  products  may 
become  absorbed,  and  the  patient  die  of  sapra3mia  or 
l^j'temia,  or  suppiu'ation  may  continue  and  death  result 
from  hectic  or  lardaceous  disease. 

Signs. — -The  disease  may  begra  like  an  ordinary  attack 
of  synovitis,  but  the  pain  soon  becomes  intense  and 
agonizing  on  the  least  movement,  the  heat  more  marked, 
and  the  skin  often  covered  by  a  blush  of  redness.  The 
swelling  at  first  takes  the  form  of  the  sj^novial  membrane, 
but  soon  becomes  general,  and  the  joint  assumes  a  flexed 
position.  In  the  meantime  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  severe,  the  temperature  high,  the  pulse  raj^id,  the 
tongue  fm-red,  and  a  chill  or  ligor  may  perhaps  occur. 
Painful  startings  of  the  joint  now  set  in,  in  consequence 
of  the  reflex  irritation  of  the  muscles ;  abscesses  form  and 
make  theu-  way  to  the  siu-face,  and  bm-row  in  the  tissues 
around ;  and  the  joint-surfaces  become  disj)laced  from 
each  other  (Fig.  69).  After  the  abscesses  have  opened, 
the  inflammation  may  subside,  probably  leaving  the  joint 
stifi ;  or  the  patient  may  die  of  septic  poisoning  or  of 
exhaustion. 

The  treatment  at  first  shoiUd  be  similar  to  that  of  acute 
.synovitis;  but  should  suppuration  set  in,  the  joint  must 
be  freely  opened  and  antiseptically  drained,  and  all 
abscesses  that  have  formed  around  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  When  efJectual  drainage  cannot  be  secured 
continuous  irrigation  or  immersion  in  a  hot  bath  may  be 
tried.  If  septic  poisoning  or  exhaustion  threaten  life, 
amputation  must  be  performed. 

_  Epiphysitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  soft  growing 
tissue  between  the  shaft  and  the  epiphysis;  it  is  therefore 
necessarily  confined  to  the  young,  and  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  under  the  age  of  ten.  It  may  be  acute,  sub- 
acute, or  chronic,  and  may  or  may  not  involve  the 
neighbouring  joint.  The  epiphyses  most  often  affected 
are  those  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  shoulder,  but  several  may 
be  implicated-  at  the  same  time,  or  one  after  the  other  in 
rapid  succession. 

(Jduse. — yiight  injuries,   tubercle,    infective  micro- 
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organisms,  and  sepsis  as  from  the  absoi-ption  of  septic 
poison  atter  ligatm-e  of  the  umbiUeal  cord 

Fathology.-The  inflammation  as  a  rule  terminates 
rapidly  m  suppiu-ation,  in  which  case  either  the  articular 
cartilage  may  be  perforated  and  the  pus  escape  into  the 
]oint  setting  up  acute  arthritis,  or  the  epiphysis  may 
become  completely  cut  off  from  the  diaphysis  and  form,  a"s 
m  the  case  of  epiphysitis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  a 
loose  s'equestrum  in  the  interior  of  the  joint.  In  less  acute 
cases  the  inflammation  may  subside  mthout  suppm-ation 
ensmng,  under  which  cu'cumstances  premature  synostosis 
may  take  place  between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphV.^is,  and 
the  growth  of  the  bone  at  the  affected  end  be  thus 
arrested.  The  chi-onic  cases  may  also  tei-minate  in  sup- 
pm-ation  and  destruction  of  the  joint ;  but  if  this  does 
not  occui',  the  prolonged  vascularity  may  lead  to  increased 
nutritive  changes,  and  instead  of  gro^h  bein"  an-ested 
by  prematm-e  synostosis,  the  bone  may  be  increased  in 
length. 

Symptoms.—^Qwexe  constitutional  cHstiu'bance;  swelling 
of  the  end  of  the  bone ;  tenderness,  heat,  and  sometime! 
redness  of  the  skm;  stiffness  and  fixidity  of  the  joint; 
pam,  increased  on  movement ;  and  probably,  later,  si'^ns 
of  acute  arthritis,  grating  of  the  epiphysi's  on  the  (£a- 
physis,  and  if  the  capsule  of  the  joint  bui-sts,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  abscess  in  the  limb.  In  the  chi-onic  foiin 
the  signs  are  those  of  the  early  stage  of  tubercular  joint 

CQSG3jSG. 

The  treatment  consists  iu  placing  the  limb  in  a  coi-rected 
position  ou  a  splint,  the  appHcation  of  a  few  leechl^,  and 
tree  incisions  down  to  the  epiphysis  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  suppiu-ation.  Should 
it  appear  probable  that  pus  is  contained  in  the  epiphysis 
the  latter  should  bo  cautiously  perforated.  If  the  joint, 
notwithstanding  this  treatment,  becomes  affected,  it  must 
be  laid  freely  open  and  di-ained  antiseptically.  and  any 
sequestrum  that  may  be  present  removed. 

Chronic  tuberculah  artheitis,  also  called  tumor 
albus  or  white  swelling,  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  syno-s-ial 
membrane,  and  fimgous  or  strumous  inflammation,  is 
characterized  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  joint, 
unaccompanied  by  redness  or  much  increase  of  synovial 
secretion.  It  begins  very  insidiously,  is  chi-onic  in  its 
course,  and  is  ]-irone  to  end  in  total  disorganization  of  the 
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joiut.  Thougli  most  frequent  in  the  young,  it  may  occur 
at  any  age. 

Causes.— It  is  generally  attributed  to  some  slight  injui'v 
of  the  joint,  occiu-riug  in  a  strimious  or  unhealthy 
subject ;  but  frequently  no  history  of  any  such  injury 
IS  forthcoming.  The  immediate  cause  is  the  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  which  has  gained  admission  to  the 
system  in  the  way  described  under  Tubercle. 

Pathology.— The  disease  may  begin  either  as  a  clu'onic 
jufiammation  of  tliR  synovial  membrane,  or  as  a  funga- 
ting  caries  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones;  in  the  former 

_case,  the  sjmovial  membrane,  which  first  apjjears  red  and 
mjected,  gradually  becomes  thickened  and  cedenuitous, 
and  ultimately  piUpj-  and  gelatinous  and  in  places  fatty 
looking.  The  synovial  fluid  in  the  meantime  becomes 
turbid  or  muco-piu'ulent,  but  is  rarely  much  increased  in 
quantity ;  the  synovial  tufts,  at  first  soft  and  liocculent, 
gradually  assmne  the  form  of  spongy  granulation-tissue, 
and  grow  over  the^rtilage  from  the  sides  till  they  com- 
pletely cover  it,  "  lying  over  it  like  a  veil."  Prolongations 
from  this  veil  of  granidations,  compared  by  BiUi'oth  to  the 
roots  of  ivory  penetrating  a  wall,  insinuate  themselves  into 
and  spread  m  all  directions  through  the  cartilage,  which 
they  ultimately  destroy,  and  then  in  Ske  manner  invade 
the  bane.  The  granulation-tissue  may  also  make  its  way 
bebEsaiJhe  bone  and  the.  cartilage,  and  unite  with  that 
derived  from  the  synovial  membrane,  thus  leaving  por- 
tions of  cartilage  loose  between  the  two  layers  of  granula- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  fungous  graniilations  derived 
from  the  synovial  membrane  may  invade  the  tissues 
aroimd  the  jomt,  and  uudergoiug  caseous  or  fatty 
degeneration  m  places,  break  down  into  abscesses  whicli 
may  open  both  externaUy  and  into  the  joint,  leading  to 
the  production  of  sinuses  and  fistulee.  The  ligajjififtts 
being  thus  softened  and  destroyed,  allow  the  articular 
sm-faces^  to  be  dy^lggated  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles; 
whilst  tlie  muscles  and  bones  themselves,  partly  from  want 
of  use  and  partly  from  the  debilitating  nature  of  the 
disease,  under^^;o^rojjhy_  and  fatty  degeneration.  When 
<WMease_,6er/i/(s  iu  the^  hone  it  takes  the  form  of  a  rare- 
fying osteitis,  the  fungating  granulations  invade  the 
deeper  sm-lace  of  the  cartilages,  perforate  them,  and  then 
set  up  the  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  other 
tissues  described  above.    The  minute  changes  which  occur 

during  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  are  those  already 
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described  uudo]-  inflammation.  All  that  need  be  repeated 
bere  is,  that  tbe  synovial  membrane,  ligaments,  and  in 
places  tbe  sm-rounding  tissues,  become  infiltrated  with 
smaU  cells,  and  ultimately  converted  into  a  layer  of 
vascular  gramilation-tissue;  that  the  caililage-cells  pro- 
Irterate  whilst  the  matrix  undergoes  softening  and  lique- 
factaon ;  and  that  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are 
eroded  and  destroyed  in  the  way  described  under  Caries. 
In  places  in  the  granulation-tissue  are  found  non-vascular 
areas,  consisting  of  tubercle  nodules,  in  which  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  found.  In  the  early  stages  under 
appropriate  treatment  the  inflammation "  may  subside, 
and  the  joint  resume  its  noimal  condition.  i\iter  the 
cartilages,  however,  have  been  destroyed,  such  a  favour- 
able ending  is  of  com-se  impossible, 'and  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is,  that  the  layers  of  granulations  coveiino- 
the  denuded  bones  may  unite  and  ankylosis  ensue.  The 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  are  that  the  tubercle  should 
liecome  disseminated,  bghting  up  phthisis,  meningitis. 
&c.  or  that  long- continued  suppm-ation  should  induce 
hectic,  exhaustion,  or  lardaceous  disease. 

Signs.— The  disease  is  generally  chronic,  often  lasting 
for  years.    It  usually  begins  very  insidiously :  there  may 
be  some_  slight  stiffness  of  the  joint,  attributed  perhaps 
to  a  trivial  injiuy,  or  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity 
a  slight  limp  in  walking.    The  joint  may  be  held  in  a 
slightlyj-;^ent  position,  and  the  range  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension may  be  somewhat  restricted.     Occasionally  the 
disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  acute  attack  of  synovitis"  At 
first  there  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  or  the  swelling 
niay  take  the  form  of  the  synovial  membrane  ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  it  becomes  general  and  uiiifonn,  so  that 
the  points  of  bone  about  the  joint  become  obscured.  The 
wastiag  and  atrophy  of  the  tissues  of  the  Hiub,  however, 
give  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  the  appearance  of 
being  considerably  enlarged.    In  the  meantime,  there  is 
no  redness  of  the  skin;  hence  the  name  tumor  oIIiks,  or 
ivMte  swelliiKj.    Pain  at  first  may  be  absent,  or  only 
l^resent  on  movement  of  the  limb,  biit  gradually  increases 
till  the  patient,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  is 
prevented  by  it  from  walking.   There  is  usually  but  little 
heat.    In  tliis  condition  the  joint  may  remain  for  many 
months,  and  under  appropriate  treatment  the  disease  may 
completely  subside.    If  neglected,  however,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  as  the  ligaments  become  softened,  arc 
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slowly  displaced,  and  painfulstartings  of  the  limb  at  night 
indicate  that  the  bones  are  involved.  Now  tenderness 
foUowed  by  fluctuation  ma.y  be  detected  at  one  or  more 
spots  ;  the  skin  becomes  red  in  these  situations  ;  and  the 
abscess  if  not  opened,  bursts  externally,  allowing  of  the 
escape  of  curdy  pus.  _  Thus,  by  the  formation  of  succes- 
sive abscesses,  the  tissues  around  the  joint  are  slowlj^ 
imdermined,  and  sinuses  and  fistulae  are  formed.  The 
general  health  becomes  more  markedly  affected,  and 
although  even  now  the  sinuses  and  iistulEO  may  heal  and 
the  patient  iiltimately  recover,  suppuration  as  often  con- 
tinues, hectic  sets  in,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion, 
or  succumbs  to  phthisis  or  lardaceous  disease. 

The  treatment  must  be  both  local  and  constitutional. 
The  local  indications  are  (1),  to  place  the  joint  at  absolute 
rest  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  subsequently  be  most 
useful  should  ankylosis  occur;  (2),  to  keep  it  at  rest,  not 
only  till  all  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  but 
for  some  months  afterwards,  to  prevent  a  relapse ;  (3),  to 
open  and  drain  antiseptically  any  abscess  that  may  form, 
or  fully  expose  the  cavity" of  the  joint  and  remove  the 
diseased  tissues;  and  (4)  in  advanced  and  intractable  cases 
to  save  the  patient's  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  limb.  Por 
keeping  the  joint  at  rest,  splints  maybe  employed  similar 
to  those  mentioned  under  chronic  synoAdtis ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  extremity,  where  there  may  be  flexion 
of  the  hip  or  knee,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed, 
and  extension  made  by  a  stirrup,  weight  and  pulley,  or 
by  Bryant's  double  splint  (Fig.  164),  till  the  deformity 
has  been  overcome.    The  time  the  splints  should  be 
worn  will  vary  in  each  individual  case  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease.    Eoughly,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  will   generally  be  required  for    many  months, 
perhaps  for  several  years,  and  that  they  must  be  worn 
three  months  after  the  disease  has  ceased.    The  cousti- 
tntlonul  means  which  must  be  adopted,  are  those  that  have 
already  been  described  under  the  treatment  of  Tubercle 
(p.  53).    Should  the  disease  progress  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment the  jomt  may  be  freely  opened  and  the  diseased 
synovial  membrane   scraped   or  cut  completely  away 
(arthredomy),  or  if  the  cartilages  and  articular  ends  of  the 
bone  are  found  much  diseased,  the  joint  excised.  Where 
however  abscesses  and  sinuses  have  formed  and  notwith- 
standing antiseptic  drainage  and  injection  of  iodoform- 
glycenne  emulsion,  the  patient  is  becoming  exhausted  by 
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long-contmuod  .suppuration  ami  hectic,  or  wluTe  si-'-n.-  of 
incipient  phthisis  or  lardaceous  disease  are  becoming 
manifest,  the  question  of  amputation  must  be  raised. 
_  Tubercular  disease  of  the  hip,  though  essentially 
similar  to  tubercular  disease  of  other  joints,  requires 
separate  mention,  as  ov^mg  to  the  depth  and  conforma- 
,  tion  of  the  articulation  it  is  attended  mth  special 
symptoms,  and  calls  for  certain  modifications  in  the 
method  of  treatment. 

Signs.— -In  the  early  stages  there  is  slight  lameness, 
some  limitation  in  the  range  of  movement  of  the  joint, 
generally  pain,  and  often  quite  early  some  atrophy  and 
wasting;  of  the  muscles.    The  pain,  though  at  "times 
severe,  is  more  frequently  slight,  and  may  only  be  elicited 
on  making  certain  movements  of  the  joint.    It  may  be 
felt  in  the  hip,  or  as  is  commonly  the  case,  be  referred  to 
the  knee  or  to  other  parts  supplied  by  the  obtui-ator 
nerve,  as  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.   At  times  it  may  be 
felt  in  both  hip  and  knee  simultaneously.    The  joint  is 
slightly  stiff,  not  only  on  flexion  and  extension,  but  also 
on  rotation  and  on  abduction  and  adduction,  especially  in 
the  semi-flexed  position.    There  is  often  some  fulness 
about  the  front  of  the  joint,  loss  of  the  gluteal  fold,  and 
J,:'- perhaps  tenderness  on  pressure./' The  joint  becomes  at 
/     first  sli^-htly  flexed,  everted,  and  abducted,  i.e..  it  assumes 
the  position  in  which  the  ligaments  of  tlie  inflamed  joint 
are  rnost  relaxed — the  position  of  greatest  ease.   In  order 
to  bring  the  flexed  and  abducted  limb  to  the  groimd.  the 
pelvis  is  depressed  on  the  affected  side,  and  hence  the 
limb  appears  when  placed  parallel  to  its  fellow  sKghtly 
^^^i  lengthened  (Fig.  70,  a  and  b).    Later,  the  joint  becomes 
^ '-further  flexed ;  but  inyerted  instead   of  "everted,  and 
addiicted  instead  of  abducted,  a  change  of  ])ositiou  which 
has  been  variously  attributed  to  erosion  of  the  postciior 
part  of  the  acetabulum,  a  yielding  of  the  Ligaments,  or 
exhaustion  of  the  external  rotator'and  abductor  muscles. 
To  overcome  this  position  of  adduction  in  which  the  limb 
is  useless,  the  pelvis  is  raised  on  the  affected  side,  so  that 
the  limb  if  brought  parallel  to  the  other,  now  appears 
slightly  shortened  (Fig.  70,  c  and  d)  in  place  of  being 
lengthened.   Whilst  the  position  of  abduction  and  adduc- 
tion is  overcome  by  dejiressing  or  raising  the  pelvis 
respectively  on  the  afTected  side,  i.e.,  by  laterallv  bending 
the  lumbar  spine,  flexion  is  overcome  by  rolling  the  pelvis 
forward,  /,'■  ,  by  increasing  tlie  normal  lumbar  curve. 
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Hence  when  the  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  and  the  limbs 
are  broug'ht  down  parallel  to  each  other,  there  is  always 
considerable  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  spine  (Fig.  71), 
which,  however,  disappears  on  flexing  the  affected  limb 
to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held  flexed  by  the  contracted 


Fig.  70.— To  show  the  effects  of  abduction  (a),  and  adduction  (c) 
in  causing  apparent  lengthening  (b),  and  apparent  shortening  (n) 
of  the  limb  in  hip-joint  disease,  when  the  affected  limb  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  opposite  limb. 


Fig.  71.— To  show  the  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  spine  when  the  limb 
is  placed  in  the  straight  position,    p.  Psoas  muscle. 


Fig.  72.— To  show  effect  of  fle.xing  the  limb  on  the  lumbar  lordotic 
curve,    p.  Psoas  muscle. 

id 

muscles  (Fig.  72).'  Later  in  the  disease  real  shortening 
ensues,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  joint  aiiH"  the  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
ihum.  Finally  sinuses  may  form  about  the  joint  and  the 
disease  may  progress  in  the  way  described  rinder  Tuber- 
cular Arthritis. 

Treatment.— Ab  regards  constitutional  treatment  nothing 
need  be  added  to  what  was  said  on  pp.  53,  261.    The  in- 
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dications  lor  tho  local  treutinr-nt  uro  .similar  to  thone 
tor  tubercular  disease  of  the  joints  generally,  but  roquii"-e 
certniri  moflificatious  m  the  methods  of  carrying  them  out. 
llius  if  the  symptoms  are  acute  the  patient  should  be 
placed  m  bed,  and  extension  made  by  the  stin-up  wei"-ht 
and  pu  ley  in  the  direction  in  which  the  joint  is  displaced 
the  hmb  being  gradually  brought  down  in  this  way  to  a 
straight  position.    If  the  child  is  restless  a  long  spUnt 
should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  limb  to  keep  him  from 
rolling  to  one  or  other  side,  whilst  the  foot  of  the  bed 
should  be  raised  by  blocks  to  prevent  him  sHppino  down 
or  Lryant's  double  splint  may  be  used  with  great^  advan- 
tage m  some  cases  (Fig.  164).  Subsequentlv,  or  at  once  in 
subacute  cases,   a  Thomas's  splint  (Fig.  65)  should  be 
applied,  and  after  the  limb  has  been  brought  into  the 
straight  position,  the  patient  may  be  allowed1;o  get  about 
on  crutches.    If  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  disease  pro- 
gresses and  pus  forms,  early  incision  and  di-ainage  with 
the  injection  of  iodoform-glycerine  emulsion,  the  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  and  scraping  away  of  the  diseased 
ti_ssues,_  or  in  very  intractable  cases  amputation  at  the 
hip  joint  may   become   necessary.    One   advantage  of 
early  incision  is  that  the  pus  "in  some  cases  may  at 
first  be  outside  the  joint,  being  dependent  upon  disease 
about  the  great  trochanter,  lower  end  of  the  neck  or 
upper  end  of  the  shaft,  and  so  extension  to  the  joint  may 
be  avoided. 

Disease  oe  the  sacro-iliac  joixt  also  requires  a 
separate,  brief  notice.  It  is  generally  of  tubercular  oriijin. 
but  is  sometimes  apparently  due  to  injury.    It  usually 
occurs  in  young  adults,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  children.  There 
IS  pain,  swelling,  and  later  redness  over  the  joint,  followed 
by  the  formation  of  abscesses  which  nia'\-  open  posteriorly 
or  through  tho  sciatic  notch,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  in  the  rectum.    The  pain  may  be 
reflected  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  simulating  sciatica",  or 
along  the  obturator  noi-^-e  to  the  hip  or  knee,  and  may 
then  be  increased  on  moving  tho  hip.    The  thigh,  more- 
over, in  consequence  of  the 'irritation  of  thepsoiis.  maybe 
slightly  flexed.  Tho  disease  may  thus  have  to  bo  diagnosed 
from  hip-disease  and  spinal  carios.    On  fixing  tho  pelvis, 
however,  the  hip  and  spine  move  freely  and  without  jtain, 
but  pain  js  felt  on  making  ])rossuro  inwards  or  outwards 
on  the  iliac  crests  or  over  tho  sacro-iliac  joint.  When 
sinuses  have  formed  carious  bono  may  sometimes  bo 
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detected  on  probing.  Tlio  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  The 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  at  absolute  rest  bj^ 
fixing  the  pelvis  and  thigh  in  a  moulded  leather  splint 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  after  sinuses  have  formed, 
m  scraping  and  gouging  away  as  much  as  possible  the 
tiiberculous  granulations  and  carious  bone  and  dressing 
■with  iodoform. 

Chronic  osteo-.^thritis,  also  called  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  or  arthritis  deformans,  is  an  incurable  and  pro- 
gressive disease  leading  to  great  deformity  and  at  times 
to  comiDlete  disablement  of  the  joint.  It  is  characterized 
by  gradual  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  cartilages, 
eburnation  and  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  formation  of  nodular  osteophytes 
in  the  fibrous  tissue  around  the  joint.  It  is  a  disease  of 
middle  and  advanced  life,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  joints— the  hip,  knee  or  shoulder 
{mon arthritis),  or  it  may  affect  many  joints,  including  the 
smaller  articulations  {polyarticular  rheumatisni).  Though 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities, 
it  may  alfect  other  joints,  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw, 
sjDine,  &c. 

The  muse  is  not  known.  The  disease,  however,  has 
been  attributed  to  deficient  or  perverted  innervation, 
depressing  nervous  influences,  exposiu'e  to  cold  and  damp, 
improper  feeding,  insufficient  clothing,  etc.  At  times  a 
slight  mjury  appears  to  be  the  determining  cause. 

PatJiolog I/.— -The  disease  is  variously  believed  to  begin 
as  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  a 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  cartilages,  or  as  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  ligaments.  In  whichever  way  it 
begins,_however,  the  earliest  characteristic  changes  are 
found  m  the  cartilages.  These  at  first  appear  nodular 
and  cracked,  but  subsequently  become  roughened,  fibrous 
and  villous-looking,  and  are  finally  rubbed  away  by  the 
friction  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint  on  each 
other.  Such  changes  appear  to  be  due  to  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, or  splitting  of  the  matrix  into  fibres,  and  the" multi- 
plication, enlargement,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cartilage  cells.  Thus  it  will  bo  perceived  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  cartilages  are  destroyed  in  chronic 
ostco-arthi'itis  differs  materially  from  the  so-called 
ulceration  of  cartilage  which  occiirs  in  the  inflammatory 
.lomt-affections  previously  described,  and  in  which  the 
matrix  undergoes  liquefaction  and  softening  consequent 
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upon  its  invasion  by  tho  grannlati()n-ti.s.-,uf;  derived  from 
the  syiiovial  membrane  and  bone.  In  chronic  osteo- 
arthritis the  syno^aal  membrane,  at  first  dry,  becomes 
slightly  thickened  and  vascular,  and  moderately  distended 
with  tui^bid  synovial  iluid  which  at  times  resembles  train 
oil.  In  the  meanwhile  the  synovial  fringes  become 
hypertrophied,  and  assume  the  form  of  pedunculated  pro- 
cesses, often  containing  little  masses  of  cartilage  or  bone. 
These  little  masses  may  subsequently  become  detached 
and   form   loose   bodies   in   the  joint  (Fig.  73).  The 


Fig.  73.— Chronic  osteo-arthritis  of  the  knee-joint.  The  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  is  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  :  the 
patella  is  turned  down.    (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  iluseum.) 

articular  surfaces  of  the  bone  become  smooth,  hard, 
polished,  ebui-nated  or  porcellaneous  in  appearance  and 
variously  altered  in  shape— changes  apparently  depending 
in  part  on  friction  and  mechanical  pressm-e,  and  in  part 
on  the  formation  of  now  bone  in  the  cancellous  spaces, 
whereby  the  bone  is  rendered  harder  and  is  capable  in 
consequence  of  receiving  ;i  higher  poli.sh.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, new  bone  is  being  formed  immediately  beneath  the 
]»olished  sui'face,  I'arei'action  and  atrophy  are  going  on  a 
little  deeper  in  the  bono  loading  to  the^  shortening  and 
distortion  so  commonly  observed.  Hence,  for  example, 
tho  flattening  and  enlargement  of  the  acetabulum  and 
glenoid  cavity,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nock  and  flatten- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  seen  in 
osteo-arthritis  of  the  hip  (Fig.  71)  and  slioulder  rcspec- 
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tively.  At  times  the  new  bone  in  the  cuneellouH  spaces 
and  Haversian  canals  is  not  fonnecl  as  quickly  as  the 
polished  laj^er  of  bone  is  worn  away,  and  the  open  ends 
of  the  enlarged  Haversian  canals  give  the  articular 
surface  a  worm-eaten  apjjearance.  In  the  meantime  out- 
growths of  cartilage  take  place  around  the  articular  sur- 
faces and  undergo  ossification,  forming  the  low  nodular 
flattened  osteophytes  and  the  "  lipping  "  of  the  articular 


i 


Fi(i.  74. — Clu'onic  osteo-arthritis  of  the  hip.    (St.  Bai-tholoraew'.s 
Ho.spital  Museum.) 


ends  of  the  bone  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Ossifi- 
cation may  also  occur  in  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  other 
soft  structures  around. 

Higns. — When  the  disease  is  fully  established  it  may  be 
known  by  pain,  increased  on  movement,  and  often  worse 
at  night  and  during  changes  of  the  weather  ;  a  charac- 
teristic creaking  and  harsh  grating  felt  on  moving  the 
joint;  the  detection  of  masses  of  bone  around;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  joint;  and  absence  of  heat 
and  redness.  Tn  the  hip  there  may  be  eversion,  shorten- 
ing and  much  lameness;    in  tlie  knee,  swelling  and 
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tjaickenmg  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  deformity  of 
mpTS  S'  f^^i^ti^'^o^Wer,  enlargement  or  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  hip  the  disease  mar 
closely  simulate  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
lemur ;  in  the  shoulder,  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  f  See 
1<  radure  of  Femur  and  DislomUun  of  Hhouldf-r  ) 

/Veaime/ii.— Although  the  disease  cannot  be  cured  and 
may  get  steadily  worse  as  the  patient  grows  older,  much 
can  be  done  m  the  way  of  relief.    Thus  the  whole  body 
should  be  warmly  clad,  the  diet   carefully  regulated 
stimulants  prohibited  or  restricted  in  quantity?  and  a 
periodical  visit  paid_  to  such  spas  as  Buxton,  Harrogate, 
iiath,  Wiesbaden,  Aix-les-Bains,  or  Wildbad.  LocaUy 
massage,  friction,  and  passive  movements,  should  be  from 
time  to  time  employed ;  the  joint  should  be  enveloped  in 
wool  or  flannel,  but  should  not  be  kept  at  rest  on  a  splint 
since  this  will  only  tend  to  increase  the  stiffness.    In  the 
way  of  drugs,  cod-hver  oil,  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium 
arsenic,  and  guaiacum,  are  of  most  seiwice.    Blisters  and 
fumigations  of  sulphur  are  recommended  for  relieving 
the  pain.  " 

Charcot's  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  joints  closely 
resemblmg  osteo-arthritis.     It  is  beUeved  by  some  to 
depend  upon  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  (locomotor 
ataxia)  and  therefore  to  be  the  result  of  trophic  changes 
in  the  joint._   Others,  however,  regard  it  merely  as  °an 
osteo-arthritis  occurring  accidentaUy  in  a  patient  the 
subject  of  locomotor  ataxia.    The  pathological  changes 
are  similar  to  those  already  described  under  osteo-arthriSs, 
but  the  destruction  of  the  joint  is  more  marked.  Briefly 
they  may  be  said  to  consist  in  erosion  of  the  cartilages. 
softening  of  thi>  ligaments,  grinding  away  of  tlie  articuhu' 
surflicos  and  often  of  the  contiguous'iiortions  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone,  imluration._of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  thickening  and  at  times  pouchings  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  formation  of  osteophytes  around. 
Suijpui'ation  is  \evy  rare.    These  changes  may  affect  one 
joint  only,  or  may  ocoiu-  successively  in  several  joints. 

The  si(ins  in  a  typical  case  are  as  follows :— Sudden 
swelling  of  a  joint,  usually  without  much  pain  or  anv 
niarked  signs  of  inflammation,  followed,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling,  by  pr<2ternatural  mobilit^v,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  processes  (il  Ijoue  aliout'tho  articular  surfaces  and 
in  the  siirrounding  muscles  and  tendons.  There  is  great 
deformity,  but  not  m_uch  pain  either  on  movement  or 
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handling.    Along  with  the  local  signs  there  are  generally 
sjTniDtoms  of  locomotor  ataxia,  such  as  an  unsteady  gait, 
a  tendency  to  fall  on  placing  the  feet  together  with  the 
eyes  closed,  a  jerking  movement  of  the  limbs,  absence 
of  the  patella-tendon-reflex,  lightning  pains,  spasmodic 
muscular  contractions,  local  ansesthesia  and  sweating  of 
the  hmbs,  loss  of  response  of  the  puj^il  to  light  but  no  loss 
of  l^ower  of  accommodating  for  near  objects  {ArrjjjU- 
Bolertson pupil),  sometimes  optic  neuritis,  bladder  troubles, 
and  loss  of  sexual  power.    The  joints  most  often  affected 
are  the  knee,  hip,  and  shoulder.     In  the  tarsus  the  bones 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, though  at  first  felt  to  be  loosened  by  the  softening 
of  the  ligaments,  may  ultimately  become  ankylosed. 
Treatment. — Beyond  keeping  the  part  at  rest  during  an 
acute  attack,  and  adopting  the  same  general  treatment  as 
is  appropriate  for  osteo-arthritis  and  locomotor  ataxia, 
little  can  be  done.    To  relieve  the  pain  antipyrin  and 
antifebrin  may  be  tried.   Suspension  has  at  times  been  of 
seiwice. 

Loose  bodies  in  a  joint  may  be  formed  in  several  ways, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief: — 1,  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cartilage  cells  that  normally  exist  in  the 
synovial  fringes,  and  the  subsequent  detachment  of  the 
little  mass  of  cartilage  so  formed  through  the  ruptiire  of 
its  peduncle  in  the  movements  of  the  joint  (Fig.  To); 
2,  by  thickening  or  hypertrophy  of  a  synovial  fiinge,  or 
by  extravasation  and  subsequent  organization  of  blood  in  a 
synovial  fringe,  detachment  occui'ring  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  the  former  case ;  3,  by  necrosis  of  a  portion  of 
the  articular  cartilages;  and  4,  by  chipping  off  of  a 
portion  of  the  articular  cartilage  during  some  injury  to 
the  joint.  Loose  cartilages  are  most  common  in  the  knee, 
but  may  be  met  with  in  any  joint.  They  are  generaUy 
single,  but  may  be  multiple,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  walnut. 

Hymptoim.—DiQ  chief  symptom  is  pain,  due  to  the  loose 
body  slipping  between  the  ligaments  and  articular  surfaces 
dimng  the  movements  of  the  joint.  In  the  knee  this 
occurs  during  flexion ;  and  on  the  patient  attempting  to 
straighten  the  joint  the  loose  body,  by  forcing  the 
articular  surfaces  apart,  stretches  the  ligaments,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  a  sudden  and  excruciating  pain,  perhaps  so 
severe  as  to  cause  him  to  fall.  At  times  the  loose  body 
remains  fixed  between  the  articular  surfaces,  the  patient 
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being  then  unable  to  straighten  his  limb.  Such  an 
attack  may  be  followed  by  synovitis.  On  examination 
the  body  may  often  be  felt  somewhere  in  the  synovial 
pouch,  probably  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  in  the  case 
of  the  knee.  If  attached,  its  movements  will  bo  limited, 
but  if  free  it  can  frequently  be  made  to  move  round  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  joint.  It  may  perhaps  disappear  by 
passing  into  some  of  the  syno^dal  recesses,  though  it  can 
generally  be  felt  again  on  mo^-ing  the  joint. 


Fig.  /o.— The  formatioi:  of  a  loose  cartilage  in  a  joint.  A  little 
mas.?  of  cartilage  attached  by  a  .slender  stalk,  (^t  I'.artliolo- 
mew'.s  Hcspital  A[usenra.) 

Treatment. ~li  the  loo^e  body  gives  rise  to  little  or  no 
trouble,  and  can  be  easily  fixed 'by  a  })ad  and  bandage  or 
knee-cap,  it  should  not  be  interfered  M-ith ;  nor  should  any 
operation  be  undertaken  where  the  joint  is  disorganized 
by  osteo-artluitis,  or  where  the  synovial  meinbr.ane  is 
studded  with  masses  of  cartilage.  "  Under  other  circum- 
stances the  loose  body  should  be  removed.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  the  direct  or  the  indirect  method.  The 
former  consists  in  transfixing  the  loose  cartilage  by  a 
strong  needle  on  a  handle  thrust  through  the  skin.'  so 
that  the  loose  body  may  not  slip  away  or  bo  lost  during 
the  operation,  and  then  cutting  down'  on  the  cnpsulc.  ana 
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when  all  bleeding  has  been  stopped,  opening  the  joint. 
The  body  if  loose  will  generally  slip  through  the 
opening;  if  attached,  its  pedicle  must  be  ligatui-ed  and 
divided.  The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  patient  prepared 
by  a  week's  rest  in  bed  in  the  case  of  the  knee  with  his 
jomt  on  a  splint.  The  splint  should  be  continued  after 
the  operation,  or  the  joint  placed  in  a  plaster- of- Paris 
bandage  till  the  wound  has  healed  and  all  fear  of  inflam- 
mation has  passed.  The  indirect  method  consists  in 
incising  the  capsule  subcutaneously  with  a  tenotomy 
knife,  forcing  the  loose  body  through  the  incision  into 
the  connective  tissue  around  the  joint,  and  then  either 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  permanently,  or  removing  it 
after  the  hole  in  the  capsule  has  healed.  The  operation 
is  difficult  to  perform,  and  since  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septics possesses  no  advantage  over  the  dii-ect  method. 

Ankylosis  or  stiff  joint  may  be  divided  into  the 
fibrous  and  the  hony.  A  spurious  form  of  ankylosis,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  suiTounding  muscles  or  of 
cicatrices  after  burns,  may  also  occur,  but  is  generally 
associated  with  some  amount  of  fibrous  ankylosis. 

Fibrous  ankylosis,  also  called  ligamentous,  or  by  some 
authors,  false,  in  contradistinction  to  the  bony  which  they 
then  term  true,  is  the  imion  more  or  less  complete  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  joint  by  fibrous  tissue.  Thus, 
it  may  consist  of— 1,  a  mere  thickening  of  the  capsule  ; 
2,  a  thickening  and  shortening  of  the  ligaments ;  ;3,  the 
formation  of  fibrous  bands  within  the  joint;  4,  the 
partial  removal  of  the  cartilages  and  the  union  of  the 
bones  by  fibrous  tissue;  and  o,  the  above  conditions 
variously  combmed.  It  may  be  the  result  of  joint- 
disease,  or  of  keeping  an  inflamed  joint  in  too  long  a  state 
of  rest.    Sometimes  it  may  terminate  in  bony  ankylosis. 

Bony  ankylosis  is  the  firm  union  of  the  articular  ends 
of  the  joint  by  bone.  It  is  often  a  fui'ther  stage  of  the 
fibrous  variety.  The  articular  surfaces  may  be  united 
evenly  and  uniformly,  or  by  ii-regular  bridges  of  bone, 
or  partly  by  bone  and  partly  by  fibrous  tissue.  The 
union  may  occur  with  the  articular  sm-faces  in  contact  in 
either  the  extended  or  the  flexed  position,  or  at  an  angle 
between  the  two  (Fig.  76);  or  it  may  occur  with  the 
articular  surfaces  dislocated  from  each  other.  The  way 
m  which  it  IS  produced  has  already  been  described  under 
Aithritis;  all  that  need  be  repeated  here  is,  that  in 
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tuberculous  disease,  ankylosis  and  caries  may  often  be 
observed  at  the  same  time. 

The  signs  of  ankylosis  are  obvious— /.e.,  the  joint  is 
stiff.  It  only  remains  to  diagnose  the  fibrous  from  the 
bony.  In  the  former  tliere  is  sHght  movement,  and 
generally  pam ;  in  the  latter  neither  movement  nor  pain. 
In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  ankylosis  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  patient  under 
an  anaesthetic,  as  the  joint  may  be  held  so  fiiTaly  by  the 

conti'action  of  the  muscles 
that  the  fibrous  may  simulate 
the  bony  form,  and  again, 
although  bony  ankylosis  may 
exist,  the  revolving  of  the 
scapula  and  pelvis  on  the 
trimk  may  make  it  appear 
that  there  is  some  movement 
in  the  affected  joint. 

The   iveatinciit  will  vary 
with  the  natm-e  of  the  anky- 
losis.   In  the  spuiious  form 
something  may  often  be  done 
by  dividing  the  cicati-ices,  or 
by  freeing  the  parts  by  a 
plastic  operation,  though  in 
such  cases  the  treatment  is 
seldom  very  hopeful.    In  the 
fihrousforni  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  natural 
movements  of  the  joints — 
(1)  by  manipulation,  friction, 
and  passive  movements;  (2)  by  forcibly  breaking  down  the 
adhesions  under  an  aniesthetic,  at  the  same  time  di\"iding 
any  tendons  that  may  oft'er  resistance ;  or  (3)  by  gradual 
extension  by  a  weight  and  pulley,  or  some  form  of  cog- 
wheel or  screw  apijaratus.    An  attempt  to  break  down 
adliesions,  however,  should  on  no  account  be  made  whilst 
any  signs  of  inflammation  remain,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion the  limb  should  be  placed  on  a  sjilint  for  a  few  days, 
and  cold  by  means  of  Leiter's  tubes  or  an  ice-bag  applied 
to  prevent  inflammation.    Bony  ankylosis,  with  the  limb 
in  a  good  position,  is  often  the  best  residt  that  can  be 
hoped  for  after  tlio  disease  of  the  joint  has  reached  a 
certain  stage.    But  in  some  instances  an  operation  may 
be  rcf^uiicd  to  restore  movement,  or  to  rectify  a  faulty 


Fig.  76. — Bony  ankylosis  of 
the  liip.  (St.  Bartlio]oiue\v'.s 
Hospital  Museum. ) 
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position.  Thus  in  an  ankylosed  elbow,  especially  when 
fixed  in  the  extended  position,  excision  of  the  joint 
should  be  practised.  In  a  bent  knee  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  may  be  removed,  or  an  osteotomy  done.  In  the  hijj, 
subcutaneous  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  of 
the  shaft  just  below  the  trochanters  may  be  undertaken. 
In  the  shoulder,  no  operation  as  a  rule  is  required,  as  the 
movement  of  the  scapula  on  the  trunk  is  very  free. 
Wlien  ankylosis  is  accompanied  by  much  wasting  of  the 
limb,  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

Neuralgia  op  joints. — Pain  of  a  neuralgic  character 
unassociated  with  heat,  redness,  swelling,  or  physical  signs 
of  organic  disease,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  one  or 
more  joints,  especially  in  young  women  of  the  neuro- 
mimetic  temperament.  They  are  very  difficult  cases  to 
deal  with,  and  should  receive  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  lest  an  erroneous  diagnosis  be  made.  Nearly 
all  the  signs  of  organic  joint-disease  may  be  simulated; 
thus,  there  may  be  pain  on  movement,  or  some  slight 
redness  and  heat  of  the  part,  or  fixity  of  the  joint.  The 
pain,  however,  is  generally  superficial,  and  is  not  in- 
creased on  movement  of  the  joint  if  the  patient's  atten- 
tion in  the  meanwhile  is  otherwise  engaged  ;  the  redness 
and  heat  will  often  be  found  on  enquiiy  to  be  due  to 
l^revious  friction  or  the  use  of  irritants ;  and  under  an 
anaesthetic  the  rigidity  of  the  joint  completely  disappears, 
its  movements  then  being  found  to  be  free,  smooth,  and 
natural.  Fui'ther,  on  recovery  from  the  anpesthetic,  the 
rigidity  does  not  return  imtil  the  patient  again  directs  her 
attention  to  the  joint,  whereas  in  organic  disease  it 
returns  as  soon  as  the  muscular  relaxation  ceases.  The 
treatmpjit  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
remedies  for  neiu-algia,  both  "locally  and  internally. 
Where  the  patient  is  of  a  neiu'o-mimetic  tempera- 
ment, and  organic  disease  is  simulated,  appropriate 
hysterical  treatment  must  be  adopted.  See  a  vjork  on 
Medicine. 

Arthreotomy  ok  erasion  of  joints  consists  in 
scraping  or  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
synovial  membrane,  after  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has  been 
fully  exposed  by  some  such  incision  as  that  employed  in 
excisions.  It  is  a  useful  addition  to  oiu-  methods  of 
treating  diseased  joints,  and  appears  to  be  especially  in- 
dicated for  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced  to  yield  to  the  ordinaiy  plan  of  treatment,  but 

W.  T 
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done  for  disLe  it  znay  t^Sdt  ?  to  p  ^t'^^SSSoJ 
oe  cut  01  scraped  away,  as  should  also  the  liniu!?  meiii- 

L  zenu  re?;o"'""'  ""^5'  l^^-^.  ExasL  Z" 
the  ?o^^f  ^  'T'"  '"-r^^  ^'^^^  iiiti-actable  disease  of 
tiie  joint.  Space  does  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  the 
various  conditions  under  which  excision  shoiild  or  should 
not  be  performed,  but  it  may  briefly  be  stated  th-it  it 
should  be  undertaken-1.  when  the  d^seaS  s  acute 
2    when  there  is  much  destruction  of  the  bones  or 

much  atiophy  of  the  bones  and  muscles:  4  when  the 
patient  is  under  the  age  of  ten  or  over  that  of  Thinly,  as 

Amoved  Zf'tr'^""''^;.  t«  be 

nX T^tfPv  .1  ^^'^^'^'^^       consequence,  and 

in  the  latter,  the  powers  of  repair-  are  usuallv  insufficient 

5  ^ZTir'''^  Y^f^  subsequently  useful  limb  ; 

or  lardaceous  disease  or  signs  of  phthisis 

or  other  organic  mischief;   and  6,  when  the  mtienfs 

Z^l"^  ^-^-^i'^i"^  probably  be 

attended  with  long-contmued  suppuration  and  conse- 
quent exhaustion  or  lardaceous  disease.  Under  most  of 
the  above  circumstances  amputation  is  generally  indi- 

oP.r     .^"""'T  attended  with  the  best  suc- 

cess in  the  elbow,  and  here  it  may  be  done  at  a  later 
period  of  life  than  that  assigned  above  as  the  limit.  In 
the_  shoulder  elbow,  and  wrist,  iibrous  ankylosis  is  aimed 
at  m  order  to  secure  a  moveable  joint;  in  the  hip  and 

^n.1L.  7fT.   r^'  ^'^T-       ^'°^'eb*       ^^'^  ^ost  useful 
position  of  the  Lmb,  which  is  that  of  extension 

±.XCISION  OF  SPECIAL  JOINTS.— TUK  SHOULDEE.— Ex- 

cision  of  the  shoulder  is  generally  practised  for  gunshot 

injuries  and  for  mnocent  tumours  in  the  liead  of  the  bone 

It  IS  seldom  performed  for  disease  of  the  joint,  as  an 

equally  useful  .lomt  may  be  obtained  by  osseous  ankylosis 

It  should  never  be  done  for  osseous  ankylosis   as  the 

movements  of  the  scapula  on  the  trunk  arc  so  free  that 

they  compensate  to  a  great  extent  for  the  fixed  condition 

of  the  joint,  and  httlc  would  be  gained  by  the  operation. 
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The  operation. — Make  an  incision  about  four  inches  long 
from  just  outside  the  coracoid  through  the  substance  of 
the  deltoid  down  to  the  bone  ;  detach  the  long  tendon  of 
the  biceps  from  its  groove,  and  give  it  to  an  assistant  to 
hold  aside  with  blunt  hooks.  The  arm  being  rotated 
inwards,  divide  the  teres  minor,  infraspinatus,  and  supra- 
spinatus  tendons  at  their  insertion  into  the  bone.  The 
arm  being  next  rotated  outwards,  divide  the  tendon  of 
the  subscapularis,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  pushed 
out  of  the  incision.  Separate  the  periosteum  as  far  as  is 
necessarj^,  place  a  retractor  behind  the  neck  of  the  bone 
to  protect  the  soft  parts,  and  saw  it  across.  Bring  the 
woimd  together  by  suture,  place  a  drain-tube  in  the  lower 
part  and  dress  antiseptically. 

The  elbow  may  be  excised  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
joint,  gunshot  or  other  injury,  and  osseous  ankylosis. 
Some  surgeons  only  recommend  excision  for  ankylosis, 
when  the  elbow  is  hxed  in  a  faulty  position.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  is  attended  with  so  little  risk,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  moveable  elbow  are  so  great,  and  the 
results  so  good,  that  others  unhesitatingly  excise  the  joint 
in  whatever  position  it  may  be  fixed.  The  operation 
ma.y  be  performed  in  several  ways ;  but  that  by  the  single 
vertical  incision  (Langenleck's)  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
and  the  one  most  frequently  practised.  Make  a  vertical 
incision  about  five  inches  long  over  the  back  of  the  joint, 
begmning  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  ole- 
cranon, and  carry  it  over  this  process  and  down  the  ridge 
on  the  ulna  for  the  same  distance.  The  incision  should 
extend  in  its  whole  length  down  to  the  bones.  Cut  into 
the  joint  above  the  olecranon  and  clear  the  condyles  of 
the  soft  tissues  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  in 
contact  with  the  bone,  taking  special  care  not  to  injure 
the  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  internal  condyle.  Divide  the 
lateral  ligaments,  and  whilst  the  assistant  strongly  flexes 
the  jomt  to  force  the  bones  out  of  the  wound,  free  them 
from  their  remaining  connections,  and  saw  off  the 
olecranon,  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  steadying  the  parts  with  the  lion  forceps. 
It  possible,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius  should  not  be  removed,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus  not  encroached  upon.  Preserve  the 
connection  of  the  anconeus  with  the  triceps,  as  better 
extension  of  the  arm  will  be  thus  obtained.  Unite  the 
wound  by  sutures,  after  inserting  a  drain,  and  place  the 
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limb  on  a  splint  in  the  Hexed  position.    Callender's  snlint 
8  one  01  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  permits  S  paS 

Ct  aTso'tThi;"'/^'  '"'T'"' 

Dut  also  in  that  ol  pronation  and  supination  and  that 
without  removing  the  aim  from  the  splint  It  also 
allows  of  the  limb  being  slung  by  pulleys  from  thp 
ceihng  whieh  ismuch  more  conSortable  loJ  the  Ztient 
than  placing  it  on  a  pillow.  Passive  movemenS  Ed 
be  begun  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  aim  of  the 
surgeon  being  to  obtain  a  moveable  jomt. 

IHE  WKisT  may  be  excised  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
wi-ist  and  carpal  joints.    The  operation  is  very  successful 
in  suitable  cases;  these,  however,  are  rarel/met  S 
ZnJ^t  disease  IS  extensive,  it  is  as  a  rule  better  to 
amputate,  and  if  limited,  gouging  away  the  diseased  bone 
will  generally  sufhce.    The  oj^eratwn  usually  done  is  that 
now  known  as  Lister's.    It  consists  in  removing  all  the 
bones  of  the  carpus,  the  bases  of  the  metacarpfl  bones 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  incisions 
bemg   so  planned  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  numerous 
tendons  sui-rounding  the  jomt  and  the  radial  arteiT  Is 
the  operation  is  rarely  performed,  further  details  will  not 
be  given. 

The  hip  may  be  excised— (1)  when  the  head  of  the  bone 
iias  become  necrosed,  andHes  loose  in  the  joint  •  (">)  when 
suppui-ation  contmues  in  spite  of  fi-ee  drainage  aAd  antisep- 
tics ;  (3)  when  in  addition  to  suppui-ation  the  head  of  the 
bone  IS  dislocated,  and  the  limb  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
useiul  position.    Excision  should  not  be  done  when  there 
IS  extensive  disease  of  the  peh-is  or  femiu-  or  sio-ns  of 
lardaceous  disease  or  of  phthisis.    Under  these  circum- 
stances amputation  is  the  only  resource.    Por  ankylosis  in 
a  faulty  position  subcutaneous  osteotomy  of  the' neck  of 
the  femur  or  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  below  the  trochanters 
IS  preferable  to  excision.     The  optration.~\.  By  the 
posterior  mcision.    Make  a  slightly  curved  incision  about 
lour  inches  long  behind  the  great  trochanter,  and  after 
dividing  the  glutei,  open  the  capsule,  insert  the  finder 
and  with  this  as  a  guide,  saw  through  the  neck  of*the 
femur  with  Adams's  saw,  or  Cowan's  osteotome,  and  re- 
move the  head  thus  detached  with  sequestrum'  forceps. 
The   trochanter  should   be  spared  if  possible.     It  is 
important  to  avoid  protrading  the  end  of  the  bone  out 
of  the  wound  since  the  ]icriosteum  may  in  this  way  be 
stripped  up  and  thus  lead  to  fm-ther  necrosis.  Exa- 
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mine  the  acetabulum,  and  remove  any  carious  bone  or 
sequestrum  that  may  be  discovered  with  the  gouge  or 
seciuestrum  forceps.  Place  the  limb  in  the  position  of  abduc- 
tion on  a  double  Thomas's  splint,  so  as  to  bring  the  stump 
of  the  neck  into  the  acetabulum,  and  thus  leave  as  little 
space  as  possible  between  the  bones.  After  ankylosis  has 
taken  place  the  abducted  position  is  of  advantage,  in  that 
to  bring  the  limbs  parallel  in  walking  the  pelvis  will  have 
to  be  depressed  on  the  affected  side,  and  thus  a  good  inch 
of  lengthenmg  is  obtained  to  compensate  for  the  shorten- 
ing produced  by  the  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
borne  surgeons  now  no  longer  use  a  drain-tube,  but  bring 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  together  by  buried  sutures, 
and  having  lightly  closed  the  skin  incision  apply  firm 
pressui'e  oyer  a  diy  antiseptic  dressing,  so  as  to  keep 
the  tissues  m  close  apposition  and  thus  obtain  union  by 
the  first  intention.  2.  By  the  anterior  incision.  An 
incision  foiu-  inches  long  is  made  from  half  an  inch  below 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  downwards  and  a  little 
inwards  between  the  sartorius  and  rectus  on  the  inner 
side  and  the  tensor  vaginte  and  glutei  on  the  outer  side, 
and  the  joint  opened  from  the  front.  In  other  respects 
the  steps  of  the  .operation  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
lornier  method. 

The  knee.— Pro^-ided  none  of  the  contra-indications  to 
excision  already  enumerated  are  present,  the  knee  may 
be  excised  for  intractable  disease  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, especially  where  the  articular  surfaces  are  much 
displaced,  or  for  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position.  In  the 
latter  instance,  however,  a  subcutaneous  osteotomy  is 
often  preferable.  The  operation. —T^iq  knee  being  held  in 
a  tiexed  position  by  an  assistant,  make  an  incision  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  condyle  on  one  side,  across  the 
Iront  of  the  jomt  midway  between  the  patella  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  to  the  corresponding  situation  on  the 
other.  Eaise  the  flap  of  skin  with  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  thus  mapped  out,  and  open  the  joint  by  cutting 
into  It  above  the  patella.  Divide  the  lateral  and  crucial 
ligaments,  and  saw  off  a  thin  slice  of  bone  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  popliteal  artery  which  lies 
close  to  the  back  of  the  joint  and  is  only  separated  from  it 
by  the  posterior  hgament.  If  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
epiphysis  should  not  be  removed.  The  wound  should 
then  be  closed  with  sutures,  a  small  drain  being  inserted 
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on  each  side.    Mr.  Morrant  Baker  secures  the  articular 
suriaces  in  contact  by  means  of  steel  needles  fitted  with 
handles     The  needles  are  passed  through  the  skin  and 
obliquely  through  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  ioint,  the 
handles  removed,  and  the  needles  left  in  situ  till  union 
has  occurred.  Others  substitute  bone  pegs  for  the  needles 
passing  the  pegs  along  the  holes  made  by  the  needles 
Ihe  pegs  are  then  cut  off  short  and  left  in  permanently, 
ienotomy  of  the  hamstring  tendons  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  bones  into  apposition  if  there"  has  been  much 
displacement.    The  Hmb  should  then  be  placed  on  a 
brants  or  other  form  of  excision-siDlint ;  but  the  kind  of 
splint  IS  not  very  material  if  the  bones  are  well  secured  in 
good  position  by  the  pegs  in  the  way  described  abovfe. 
Alter  convalescence  the  knee  should  be  kept  for  at  least  a 
year  m  a  well-fitting  leather  splint,  as  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  the  bone  to  yield  and  the  Hmb  to  become 
nexed. 

The  ankle.— Excision  of  the  ankle  is  too  rarely 
required  m  practice  to  call  for  a  description.  The  results 
following  it,  moreover,  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  in 
disease  of  the  ankle-joint  either  Syme's  operation  or 
amputation  through  the  lower  thii-d  of  the  leg.  is  nearly 
always  done  in  preference.  Arthrectomy  however  where 
the  bones  are  not  extensively  diseased  may  be  tried  before 
resorting  to  the  above  procedures. 


diseases  of  uttsctles. 

LsTFLAMSiATiON  AN^D  ABSCESS.— Inflammation  of  muscle, 
or  myosins,  may  be  due  to  a  sprain,  partial  ruptui'e,  or 
other  slight  injury,  or  to  rheumatism  or  pyaemia,  or  it 
may  spread  to  the  muscle  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Except  in  the  pypemic  form  it  generally  ends  in  resolution. 
Signs.— Vam,  swelling,  rigidity,  and  inore  or  less  fever, 
followed  by  signs  of  an  abscess  should  suppuration  ensue. 
Treatment.— Rest,  anodyne  liniments  to  assuage  pain,  and 
a  free  incision  if  pus  forms. 

GuMJiATA  may  be  met  with  in  muscle  in  the  tertiary 
stages  of  syphilis.  They  are  .said  to  be  especially  common 
in  the  stcrno-mastoid  of  infants,  the  subjects  of  congenital 
syphilis ;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  localized 
swellings  in  the  stcrno-mastoid  of  infants  are  due  to 
l^artial  riii^ture  during  birth. 
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Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  muscle  merely  require 
mention.  The  chief  deg-enercations  are— 1,  simple  atrophy ; 
2,  fatty  degeneration  ;  3,  granular  degeneration ;  and,  4, 
waxy  or  vitreous  degeneration.  In  simple  atropJuj  the 
muscles  merely  waste,  but  do  not  lose  their  striation,  and 
are  capable  of  being  restored  to  their  normal  condition ; 
whereas  the  fibres  of  a  degenerated  muscle  are  altered  in 
their  anatomical  structure,  and  their  function  is  entirely 
and  permanently  lost.  Simple  atrophy  may  occur  from 
many  causes.  It  is  generally  seen  in  surgical  practice  as 
the  result  of  long  disuse  of  a  limb,  as  in  chronic  joint 
disease,  but  it  is  then  usually  associated  with  some  amount 
of  degenerative  change.  Fatty,  granular,  and  waxy 
degeneration,  though  sometimes  met  with  singly,  are  more 
often  found  combined  in  the  same  muscle.  They  occiu- 
in  acute  febrile  diseases,  scrivener's  palsy,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  infantile  paralysis,  pseudo-hypertrophic 
paralysis,  &c. 

Hypertrophy  of  muscle  calls  for  no  special  remark. 
A  familiar  example  of  hypertrophy  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  seen  in  the  limbs  of  athletes  ;  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  involuntarij  muscles,  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  which  has  become  thickened  in  its  efforts  to  over- 
come the  obstruction  of  a  stricture. 

Ossification  of  muscle  may  occur-  as  the  result  of 
chronic  irritation.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
ruler's  hone,  or  ossification  of  the  adductors,  occasionally 
met  with  in  persons  who  ride  a  great  deal ;  the  drill  bone, 
or  ossification  of  the  deltoid  in  soldiers  as  the  result  of 
shouldering  arms ;  and  the  ossification  of  the  rectus  and 
other  muscles  in  Charcot's  disease  of  the  joints. 
_  Tumours  .  —Although  primary  tumours  are  not  common 
in  muscle,  nearly  all  varieties  except  carcinoma  have  at 
times  been  met  with.  Sarcoma  occurs,  perhaps,  the  most 
frequently. 


DISEASES  of  tendons. 

Simple  teno-synovitis  or  inflammation  of  the  sheath 
ot  a  tendon  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  is 
uiost  frequently  met  with  in  the  subacute  form  and  in 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  wi'ist  as  the  result  of 
over-exertion— a  hard  day's  rowing,  and  the  like.  In 
this  situation,  it  produces  an  elongated  swelling  over 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  is  attended  with  pain  on 
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pressure  and  movement,  and  a  characteiistic  creaking 
sensation.  In  the  acute  form  suppuration  may  occa- 
sionally occur.  Treatment. on  a  splint,  painting 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  strapping  M-iU  generally 
suftce.  In  the  acute  variety,  leeches,  or  free  incision  if  pus 
forms,  and  passive  movements  to  prevent  adhesions.  In 
tlie  chronic,  counter-irritation  in  the  fonn  of  blisters,  and 
pressm-e  by  means  of  strapping  followed  by  elastic  sujjpoi-t. 

CxANGLiON  IS  a  simple  or  compound  cyst  foi-med  in  con- 
nection with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.    It  is  generally  due 
to  continued  strain  or  teno-synovitis.    A  simple  ganglion 
may  be  produced  by—] ,  the  cystic  trausfonnation  of  the 
cells  m  the  synovial  fringes;  2,  the  dilatation  of  the 
sub-synovial  follicles;  and  3,  the  pouch-like  protmsion 
of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  tendon  thi'ough  the  filwous 
sheath,  with  the  subsequent  obliteration  of  the  neck  of 
the  pouch.    Simple  ganglia  are  most  common  on  the 
extensor  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wi-ist,  but  occur  in 
other  situations,  as  the  front  of  the  wiist  and  ankle,  and 
on  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  near  the  web  of  the 
fingers.    They  form  smooth,  generally  globular,  often 
translucent,  tense  or  semi-fluctuatmg  moveable  swellings, 
evidently  in  connection  with  a  tendon,  and  varying  ^ki 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.    They  contain  a  clear 
jelly-like  fluid.    The  only  inconvenience  to  which  they 
give  rise  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  wrist  or  fingers ; 
they  are  seldom  attended  with  pain.    Simple  ganglia  are 
sometimes  simulated  by  pouch-like  protrusions  of  the 
syno^aal  membrane  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.    The  deep 
attachment  of  these  synovial  pouches,  theii-  non-connec- 
tion with  a  tendon,  and  the  concomitant  swelling  of  other 
parts  of  the  synovial  membrane  are  points  which  may 
serve  to  distinguish  them.    Treatmod.—Thex  may  often 
be  broken  by  pressure  with  the  thumbs ;  otliei-wise  they 
may  be  punctured  with  a  tenotome,  the  skin  being  drawn 
aside  to  make  the  opening  valvular,  and  the  contents 
squeezed  out.    In  either  case  firm  pressure  must  subse- 
quently be  applied  by  strapping  and  a  bandage.  Should 
they  refill,  a  second  puncture  mav  be  made,  and  the 
interior  scarified  by  the  point  of  "the  tenotome.  This 
failing,  the  cyst  may  be  laid  open  and  allowed  to  granu- 
late from  the  bottom,  or  it  may  be  dissected  out. 

A  compoitvd  ganglion  consists  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
sheath  of  scA'eral  tendons.  It  is  most  oonnnon  in  con- 
nection with  the  fiexor  tendons  where  they  pass  under  the 
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anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  is  then  spoken 
of  as  the  palmar  bursal  ganglion.    The  walls  frequently 
hecome  thickened  and  villous-like  on  theii-  internal 
sxu'face,  whilst  melon-secd-lilie  bodies  are  frequently  found 
free  in  the  interior  of  the  ganglion  or  attached  by  slender 
peduncles  to  its  walls.    The  fluid  contained  in  the  cyst 
may  be  clear  and  serous,  or  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  of 
a  dark  chocolate  colom-.    These  ganglia  have  lately  been 
described  as  arising  from  a  tubercidous  degeneration  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  similar  to  pulpy  degenei'ation 
of  a  joint,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  found  in  them. 
Signs. — A  palmar  bursal  ganglion  forms  a  tense  elastic 
swelling,  constricted  at  its  centre  by  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.    The  swelling  projects  both  in  the  wrist  and  in 
the  23alm,  and  occasionally  extends  along  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  thumb  and  little  linger.    Fluctuation  may  be  ob- 
tained by  i^ressing  alternately  above  and  below  the  annular 
ligament.    Operative  treatinent  is  always  attended  with 
some  risk — such  as  stiff  wrist  or  fingers  from  the  glue- 
ing together  of  the  tendons,  suppm-ation  extending  i;p  the 
planes  of  the  flexor  muscles  into  the  forearm,  acute 
cellulitis,  erysipelas,  sapra?mia  and  pyaemia.    An  ojDcra- 
tion,  therefore,  should  only  be  undertaken  when  necessi- 
tated by  loss  of  power  in  the  wi-ist  or  fingers,  and  even  then 
not  until  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cure  the  ganglion 
by  pressure,  strapping,  and  counter-irritation.  Should 
an  operation  become  requisite,  it  is  best,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  an  antiseptic  incision  above  and  below  the  annular 
ligament,  scjueeze  out  the  melon-seed  bodies  and  insert  a 
drain-tube.    If  this  is  done  before  suppui-ation  has  taken 
place  recoveiy  with  complete  movement  may  generally 
be  obtained.    The  forearm  and  hand  should  be  confined 
on  a  splint. 

Pakonychia  tendinosa,  a  variety  of  whitlow,  is  an 
acute  infective  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
generally  of  a  finger,  more  rarely  of  a  toe.  It  is  usually 
the  result  of  inoculation  with  a  septic  or  infective  poison 
in  a  person  who  is  out  of  health.  It  may  begin  in  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  or  in  the  tissues  superficial  to  the 
sheath,  or  in  the  periosteum  of  the  phalanx.  If  neglected, 
very  serious  consequences  may  ensue;  thus— 1,  the  tendon 
may  die  from  its  blood-supply  being  cut  off  by  the  inflam- 
matory effusion  ;  2,  the  suppuration  may  extend  into  the 
pahn,  and  under  the  annular  ligament  into  the  forearm  ; 
3,  the  inter-phalangeal,  carpal,   or  wrist  jomt  may 
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become  involved  m  the  inflammation  and  destroyed  • 
4,  the  phalanx  may  necrose ;  0,  septicfomia  or  pyt^mia 
may  ensue.    %«s._Inten8e  and  throbbing  pain,  acute 
tenderness  on  pressui-e,  and  swelling  and  induration  of 
the  hnger,  followed  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  palm, 
and  often  by  great  oedema  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  which 
may  perhaps  extend  up  the  forearm.    The  lymphatics 
may  become  tender  and  inflamed,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  m  the  axilla  enlarged.    Exhaustion  fi^om  pam 
and  want  of  sleep,  feverish  symptoms,  and  at  times  si'^s 
ot  blood-poisoning  may  ensue.    Uwrjnosis.—Acnte  septic 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger  is  very  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  true  thecal  whitlow.    The  diagnosis  of  these 
two  conditions  is  most  important,  since  in  the  former 
afiection  if  free  incisions  are  made  into  the  inflamed 
part,  leaving  the  tendon  sheath  intact,  the  tendon  will  be 
saved,  whereas  if  the  affection  is  mistaken  for  thecal 
abscess,  and  the  sheath  opened,  the  septic  material  will 
invade  the  sheath   and   the  tendon  will  probably  be 
destroyed.    The  history  of  the  case  and  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  will  guide  us  somewhat,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  sign  in  distinguishing  the  two  affections 
is  one  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  viz.  "the 
power  or  the  loss  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of 
flexing  voluntarily  the  distal  phalanx."    In  true  thecal 
whitlow  this  power  is  much  impaired  or  lost,  whilst  in 
mere  septic  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  although  the  finger 
may  appear  hopelessly  spoiled,  it  is  "markedly  a^nd 
strongly  retained."    Treatment.~The  chief  indication  is 
to  relieve  tension,  and  thus  prevent  the  strangulation  of 
the  vessels  and  consequent  death  of  the  tendon,  and  the 
spread  of  the  inflammation  into  the  palm  or  to  the 
periosteum  covering  the  phalanx.    For  this  purpose,  a 
fi-ee  incision  is  generally  recommended  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  finger  extending  into  the  sheath,  or  to  the  bone  if 
the  periosteum  is  affected.    Mr.  Heath,  however,  advises 
that  the  incisions  should  be  made  at  the  side  of  the 
finger,  but  shoiild  not  in  this  position  open  the  sheath, 
since  if  this   is  done  he  says  the  tendon  invariablv 
sloughs.     He   opens   the   sheath  by  a  small  incision 
through  the  palm  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
Should  supiiuration  occur  in  the  forearm  the  pus  of 
com-so  must  be  let  out  by  timely  incisions.    The  pain  in 
the  meanwhile  will  bo  "gi-eatly  relieved  by  placing  the 
whole  forearm  for  several  hours  at  a  time  in  a  bath  ke]it 
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at  a  temperature  as  high,  as  can  be  borne.  Corrosive 
sublimate  or  carbolic  acid  should  be  added  to  the  water. 
A  imvge  at  the  onset  is  generally  required,  and  opium  is 
usually  needed  to  relieve  the  pain.  The  patient  at  first 
should  be  confined  to  a  slop  diet,  but  later  a  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment  is  commonly  called  for.  Should  any 
stiffness  of  the  part  remain  after  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  overcome  it  by 
passive  movements,  massage,  &c.  Dead  bone  must  be 
removed  when  loose,  and  amputation  of  the  affected 
finger,  or  even,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  forearm,  may 
become  necessary. 


DISEASES  OF  FASCIA. 

Dupuyteen's  contkaction  of  the  palmar  fascia  is  the 
only  affection  of  the  fascice  requiring  notice.  Tt  has  been 
attributed  to  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  to  habits  or  occu- 
pations necessitating  pressure 
in  the  palm,  or  flexion  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  probably  of  the 
natm'e  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, secondary,  according'  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  to  inoculation 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  with  a  specific  germ 
which  he  suggests  might  gain 
admission  by  a  scratch  of 
the  palm  by  the  finger-nail. 
The  affection  consists  in  a 
shortening  of  the  prolongations 
of  the  fascia  from  the  palm  on 
to  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons. The  tendons  themselves 
are  not  affected.  The  contraction 
generally  begins  in  the  fascia  of 
the  little  or  ring  finger  as  a 
small  rounded  fibrous  nodule,  and 
always  at  a  point  where  a  wound 
from  the  nail  with  the  finger 
clenched  might  occur,  and  later 

may  affect  that  of  the  middle  finger,  and  at  times  the  fore- 
finger and  also  the  thumb.  The  affected  fingers  (Fig.  77) 
are  drawn  by  tense  bands  towards  the  palm,  and  in  severe 


Fro.  77.  —  Dupuytren's 
contraction  of  the  pal- 
mar fascia.  (From  a 
cast  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  Mu- 
seum. ) 
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cases  may  Ijecome  fixed  in  contact  with  it.  The  skin 
heing  adherent  to  the  fascia,  is  thrown  therebj^  into 
transverse  puckers.  The  aif  ection  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  contracted  tendon  by  the  latter  forming  a  tight 
cord,  which  can  be  traced  under  the  annular  ligament, 
and  by  the  skin  in  the  case  of  the  contracted  tendon 
being  free.  In  contraction  of  the  fascia,  moreover,  two 
tense  bands  can  generally  be  ti'aced  to  the  sides  of  the 
finger,  whereas  a  contracted  tendon  is  centrally  placed. 
Treatmmif. — Except  in  the  early  stages,  when  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  further  contraction  by  suitable 
splints,  elastic  tension,  &c.,  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
affected  portions  of  the  fascia,  followed  by  extension,  or 
the  excision  of  the  contracted  band  through  an  open 
aseptic  incision  {Thiersch's  method)  is  requisite.  Sub- 
cutaneous division  may  be  done  by  single  or  by  multiple 
puncture.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  if  the 
subcutaneous  method  is  adopted.  The  punctures  should 
be  made  opposite  the  puckers  in  the  skin,  not  in  the 
creases,  to  prevent  the  wounds  fi'om  gaping  when  the 
fascia  is  stretched.  An  apparatus  should  be  worn  for 
many  months  to  prevent  recon traction.  In  severe  cases  I 
have  obtained  excellent  results  by  the  open  incision. 
After  this  method,  moreover,  there  is  less  liability  to 
re-contraction. 

DISEASES  OF  BtTRSJE. 

BuES^,  wherever  situated,  and  whether  existing 
naturally  or  formed  adventitiously,  are  liable  to  become 
acutely  or  chronically  inflamed. 

Acute  bursitis  may  occur  spontaneously,  but  is 
generally  excited  by  injury,  or  undue  pressure  as  from 
constant  kneeling.  The  inflammation  comes  on  rather 
suddenly,  the  part  appearing  red,  hot  and  swollen.  It  is 
apt  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  which  if  timely  incisions 
are  not  made  mtiy  become  diffuse  and  phlegmonous. 
Evaporating  lotions,  an  ice-bag  or  a  few  leeches,  may,  if 
applied  early,  check  the  inflammation  ;  but  a  free  incision 
must  be  made  as  soon  as  there  are  .signs  of  su]i])uration. 

Chronic  bursitis  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  bursne  that 
are  subjected  to  continued  pressure  or  irritation,  and 
may  lead  to  several  distinct  conditions.  Thus,  1.  Bursa- 
711(11/  become  simjili/  enlarfjed  and  dislendrd  with  bursal 
secrciion.    In  this  state  they  form  globular,  fluctuating. 
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often  translucent,  tense  or  flaccid  swellings  ;  tlieir  walls 
are  but  slightly  thickened  ;  and  there  is  no  heat  or  red- 
ness of  the  skin.  2.  They  may  become  enlarged,  slightly 
thichenecl,  and  distended  luith  a  serous  or  dark  fluid  con- 
taining small  masses  of  fibrin  resembling  melon-seeds. 
These  melon-seed  bodies  may  be  formed  from  extrava- 
sated  blood,  fibrinous  deposits,  or  detached  portions  of 
thickened  synovial  fringes,  and  their  presence  may  some- 
times be  detected  by  the  crackling  sensation  they  give 
when  the  bursa  is  handled.  Sometimes  in  place  of,  or 
together  with,  melon-seed  bodies,  fibrous  cords  are  found 
stretching  across  the  cavity  of  the  bursa.  3.  Theii  may 
become  enlarged  and  their  walls  greatly  thickened  by  infiam- 
niatory  infiltration,  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  in  their 
interior.  A  small  central  cavity  may  remain,  or  they 
may  be  solid  throughout.  They  then  appear  as  firm, 
non-elastic,  solid-feeling  tumours,  and  when  situated 
over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  or  in  front  of  the 
patella,  may  cause  much  inconvenience. 

Treatment.— V^'hQTi  simply  enlarged,  painting  with  the 
Imiment  of  iodine,  or  strapping  will  sometimes  disperse 
them.  If  this  fails  they  should  be  punctm-ed,  the  fluid 
evacuated,  the  melon-seed  bodies,  if  present,  squeezed 
out,  and  firm  pressure  applied.  When  greatly  thickened 
or  sohd  they  must  be  dissected  out. 

The  situatio)ts  in  which  these  various  conditions  of  the 
bursas  are  most  frequently  met  with  are:  — over  the 
patella,  the  housemaid's  knee;  over  the  olecranon,  the 
mvner's  bursa;  over  the  tuber  ischii,  the  tveaver's  bottom 
or  coachman  s  bursa;  over  the  great  trochanter;  under 
the  semi-membranosus ;  and  under  the  psoas  tendon. 
Adventitious  bursre  may  also  be  found  under  corns  or 
over  points  of  bone  subjected  to  pressiu'e,  as  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  {bunion),  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  in  talipes  varus,  &c.  (See  JMlux 
Valgus  and  Talipes.) 

The  bursa  patelke  is  the  one  which  is  most  frequently 
aiiected,  and  what  has  been  said  about  diseases  of  bursa? 
m  general  applies  particularly  to  it.  When  acutely  and 
dittusely  mfiamed  it  may  simulate  disease  of  the  knee- 
jomt,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  diagnosed  by 
the  swelling  m  the  one  case  being  in  front  of  the  patella 
and  m  the  other  behind  it.  A  few  words  may  also  be 
added  concerning  the  bursa  beneath  the  semi-membranosus. 
When  enlarged  it  forms  a  tense  or  semi-fluctuating  ovoid 
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swelling  m  the  popliteal  space ;  but  becomes  flaccid,  or 
disapijears  altogether  on  flexing  the  knee.  Counter- 
irntation  or  pressui-e  will  generally  disperse  it.  If  these 
fail  it  may  be  piinctui'ed  or  incised  and  drained  anti- 
^  septically  ;  but  the  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  septic  changes  occui-ring,  as  it  often  communi- 
cates with  the  knee-joint.  The  safest  coui'se  perhaps  is 
to  dissect  out  the  bursa,  ligature  the  pedicle  by  which  it 
communicates  with  the  knee-joint,  and  cut  the  rest 
away. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  AETEEIES. 

Arteritis  ok  inelammation  of  the  arteries  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  arteritis  was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  as  such 
it  is  now  known  not  to  exist.  Acute  traumatic  arteritis, 
however,  is  very  common,  occurring  as  its  does  in  the 
nimple  or  j^lastic  form  in  the  process  of  healing  of  an 
artery  after  injury  or  ligatiu'e,  or  from  the  presence  of  a 
non-infective  thrombus ;  whilst  as  a  septic,  infective,  or 
suppurative  affection  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  the 
result  of  the  extension  of  septic  or  infective  inflammation 
to  an  artery  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  as  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  a  septic  or  infective  embolus  brought 
by  the  blood-stream  from  a  like  inflammation  of  a  distant 
part,  as  the  heart  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Plastic  or 
adhesive  arteritis  has  ali-eady  been  discussed  under  the 
Healing  of  Arteries.  Of  sej-itic  and  infective  arteritis  all 
that  need  be  said  here  is  that  when  due  to  extension  from 
the  surrounding  tissues  it  may  lead  to  the  softening  and 
giving  way  of  the  arterial  walls,  and,  unless  a  clot  forms 
above  and  below,  to  haamorrhage  ;  whilst  when  due  to  an 
embolus  it  maj'  lay  the  foundation  of  an  aneurysm,  or, 
more  rarely,  may  lead  to  the  ruptiu-e  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  aneurysm  in  children. 

Chronic  arteritis,  familiarly  kiiown  as  aihcmma, 
mainly  affects  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intima,  not,  as 
a  rule,  the  other  coats.  Ilence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as 
endarteritis.  It  is  the  commonest  disease  of  the  arteries, 
and  to  some  extent  is  generally  present  in  persons  over 
forty.  It  is  most  frc(iuont  in  the  aorta  and  large  vessels, 
that  is,  in  those  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  yellow 
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elastic  tissue,  and  is  more  often  met  with  in  the  arteries 
of  the  lower  than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb. 

Co  wsfA-.— Mechanical  strain  or  vascular  tension  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause.  Thus  it  is 
attributed  to— I,  occupations  necessitating  severe  and 
prolonged  exertion ;  2,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  which  pro- 
duces an  increased  and  forcible  action  of  the  heart  •  3 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  blood-pressure'  in 
consequence  of  capillary  fibrosis  or  spasm  of  the  arterioles 
IS  increased  ;  4,  plethora,  in  which  the  arterial  tension  is 
also  raised;  n,  syphilis,  which  is  attended  by  fibroid 
change  m  the  smaU  vessels  and  consequent  increased 
vascular  tension,  and  6,  gout,  in  that  it  may  produce 
±Sright  s  disease.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  increased 
vascular  tension,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  conditions 
may  give  rise,  gout,  syphilis,  and  alcohol  may  also  lead  to 
primary  degenerative  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
in  common  with  the  degenerations  they  induce  in  the 
tissues  generally  throughout  the  body,  and  hence,  together 
with  advancing  age,  and  the  male  sex,  men  being  more 
exposed  to  mechanical  strains  than  women,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  jirechsposing  as  well  as  exciting  causes. 

Patjwlogy  -Avteiitis  begins  as  a  small-round-cell  in- 
filtration of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intima-those  next 
the  muscular  coat  This  gives  rise  to  characteristic 
greyish-white,  slightly-elevated,  tough,  semi-gelatinous 
patches  on  the  inner  sui-face  of  the  vessel.  The  patches, 
which  frequently  begin  around  the  entrance  of  small 
lateral  branches,  increase  by  their  edges,  and  by  coalesc- 
ing with  other  patches  produce  extensive  tracts  of  the 
disease.    The  inflammatory  infiltration  in  consequence  of 

Pmf.  n'ri  Vf ™f-5^  ^iidergo-l ,  fatty,  2,  calca- 
reous or,  3,  fibroid  degeneration.  1 .  The  patches  formerly 
grey  become  yellowish-white,  breaking  down  into  a  cheesy 

SnfnT??  I'^^'^l'^tT^/^^^  ^  P™f°™  fluid  con- 
on  diLs  ^^ilf  '^''''  cholestenne-ciTstals,  and  minute 
oil-diops  The  layers  of  the  mtmia  next  the  blood  are  at 
first  continued  unbroken  over  the  fatty  patch,  which  is 
then  called  an  atherornatott,  absce.e.  These  layers^  how- 
ZTuT^  subsequently  give  way,  leaving  the  softened 
f  Jith  the  blood  (the  athcronu,Mcs 
t    )•   ^f^^""^^^  fatty  material  may  now  be  washed 

away  by  the  blood-stream  and  become  lodged  in  some  of 
the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  where  they  seldom 
however,  do  any  harm,  as  the  emboli  arc  non-infective' 
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At  times,  however,  a  larger  vessel  may  become  plugged, 
when  gangrene  may  ensue.  As  the  atheromatous  material 
is  washed  away  by  the  blood,  fibroid  thickening  of  the 
external  coat  and  sheath  of  the  arterj'  takes  place  opjtosite 
the  base  of  the  ulcer,  so  preventing  perforation  of  the 
artery  ;  but  as  the  new  tissue  is  very  inelastic  it  is  liable 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  an  aneurysm 
occur.  2.  Instead  of  the  patch  undergoing  fatty  softening 
lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  it.  This  secondary  calcifica- 
tion must  be  distinguished  from  the  primnri/  calcification 
to  be  shortly  mentioned.  The  intima  may  be  contmued 
over  the  calcareous  patch,  or  it  may  break  away,  lea^ving 
it  exposed  to  the  blood  cuiTcnt,  thus  constituting  a  nidus 
for  the  deposition  of  fibrin  and  the  formation  of  a  throm- 
bus, portions  of  which  again  in  their  turn  may  be  washed 
away  by  the  blood  and  form  emboli.  3.  The  small-cell- 
infiltration  in  the  inflamed  patch  instead  of  undergoing 
either  of  the  former  changes  may  advance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fibrous  tissue,  and  a  dense  fibroid  thickening 
result. 

The  effects  of  chronic  arteritis. — 1.  The  artery  may  be- 
come dilated,  elongated,  and  tortuous ;  2,  it  may  yield  at 
the  atheromatous  patch,  producing  an  aneurysm ;  and  3, 
it  may  rupture  under  violence.  In  addition  to  the  above 
effects  depending  upon  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  vessel, 
tkrombosis  and  emboUsni  maj^  occur  as  already  stated, 
and  give  rise  to  gangrene,  aneurysm,  or  ruptui'e. 

Signs. — Except  in  the  superficial  vessels,  where  atheroma 
is  productive  of  rigidity  and  a  tortuous  condition  of  the 
artery,  it  gives  no  special  evidence  of  its  presence. 

Syphilitic  arteritis.  —  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
fibroid  change  in  the  arteries  occuning  during  the  later 
stages  of  sj'philis.  It  is  most  common  in  the  arteries  of 
the  brain.  The  inner  coat  is  cliiefly  affected  and  becomes 
greatly  thickened,  so  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is 
almost  or  entirely  obliterated.  The  change  consists  in 
an  extensive  infiltration  of  small  roimd  cells,  which  later 
become  developed  into  an  imperfect  fibrous  tissue.  The 
outer  coat  is  likewise  implicated,  but  to  a  less  extent,  while 
the  muscular  coat  cither  escapes,  or  is  merely  eucro.achcd 
upon  by  the  cells  infiltrating  the  inner  coat.  The  disease 
is  very  chronic,  and  may  terminate  in  thi'ombosis,  or  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  aiieurj-sm. 

Oblitehativk  auteuitis,  so  called,  is  n  rare  disease, 
characterized  by  great  pain  spreading  up  the  course  of 
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the  artery,  loss  of  pulse  in  the  vessel,  and  ofton  gangrene 
of  the  part  supplied  by  it.  Its  pathology  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  points  to  its  depending  more  on 
some  nerve  change  than  on  an  inflammation  of  the  artery 
itself.  ^ 

PeIMAEY    DEGENERATION    OF    ARTERIES. — We  havo 

already  seen  that  fatty,  calcareous,  and  fibroid  degenera- 
tion may  follow  chronic  endarteritis.  These  changes 
may,  however,  occiu-  as  primary  affec- 
tions, and  may  next  be  considered. 

Pvimarij  fatty  degeneration  begins 
in  the  superficial  laj^ers  of  the  intima, 
immediately  under  the  endothelium. 
It  takes  the  form  of  yellowish-white 
patches,  very  slightly  projecting  into 
the  vessel.  The  patches  can  be  readily 
stripped  off  from  the  deeper  layers, 
which  when  thus  exposed  are  found 
healthy ;  whereas,  in  atheroma,  it  is 
the  deeper  layers  which  are  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  attended 
with  no  signs,  and  is  of  little  practical 
interest. 

Primary  calriftcation  is  of  more  im- 
portance. It  should  be  distinguished 
from  calcification  occurring  as  a  second- 
ary change  in  endarteritis.  Primary 
calcification  begins  in  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat, 
and  is  more  common  in  the  smaller 
than  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  in  those 
of  the  lower  than  in  those  of  the  upper 
extremity.  It  is  a  disease  of  advancing 
age,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  senile  gangrene  in  that 
the  arteries  are  converted  into  rigid  tubes  and  the  circula- 
tion through  them  is  in  consequence  greatly  impeded. 
Thrombosis,  moreover,  is  very  liable  to  occur.  In  primary 
calcification  the  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  form  of 
rings  (Fig.  78)  instead  of  in  irregular  patches  as  in 
secondary  calcification. 

Fibroid  degeneration.— FoT  a  description  of  this  a  work 
on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 


-Primary 
calcification  of 
arteries.  (St. 
Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Mu- 
seum. ) 
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AJNTEURYSM. 

An  aneurj'sm  is  a  tumour  fontaining  blood  and  coin- 
muuicating  with  the  interior  of  an  artery.  Aneurysms 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  the  sponttineoas, 
which  are  the  result  of  disease  of  the  vessel-walls,  and 
the  tramnatic,  which  are  due  to  a  direct  injury  of  the 
arteiy  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues.  Here 
the  spontaneous  only  will  receive  attention.  The  trau- 
matic are  described  under  Injm-ies  of  Arteries  (p.  209). 

Spontaneous  .iNEmiYSM.—r««.se.— Aneurysms  are 
most  common  at  that  age  when  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
are  ]iab|e_.to  be  wea:kene_d  by  disease  whilst  the  muscular 
system  is  still  vigorous,  and  are  chiefly  met  with  among 
those  whose  occujjatioiis  subject  them  to  sudden  or 
irregular  strains.  Hence,  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occur  in  solders,  saHors,  and  the  laboui-ing  classes,  and 
in  men  rather  than  in  women.  The  chief  predisposing 
causes  are  1 ,  cdjierxmm,  whereby  the  coats  of  the  artery  are 
softened  and  unable  to  resist  an  increased  expansile  pres- 
sure of  the  blood ;  and  2,  embolism  which  may  lead  to  in- 
flammatoiy  changes,  and  'consequent  weakening  of  the 
arterial  walls.  Thus  the  conditions  which  induce  athe- 
roma and  embolism  may  also  be  considered  as  predisposing 
causes  of  aneiu-ysm.  Of  these,  however,  syphilis,  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  continued  vascular  strain,  anoulcerative 
endocarditis  may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  exciiing 
causes  are  such  as  produce  the  ruptui'e  or  yielding  of  the 
diseased  coats,  either  (o)  by  direct  mechanical  violence, 
or  {b)  hj  inci'.eased  blo_od-pressm:g  in  the  vessel  owing  to 
violent  and  sudden  action  of  the  heart  and  obsti'uction 
by  muscular  conti-action  of  the  capillary  flow.  Hence, 
blows  or  strains,  mental  emotion,  and  violent  and  sudden 
exertion  of  all  kinds  may  be  mentioned  as  exciting 
causes. 

Process  ri//(iniuttion. — An  aneiu-ysm  may  be  formed  in 
several  ways: — 1.  By  the  simple  dilatation  of  a  diseased 
portion  of  an  artery  due  to  the  juelding  of  the  softened 
coats  to  the  ox]iausilo  force  of  the  blood  current.  2.  Ey 
the  gi\^ng  Avay  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  at  the 
diseased  spot,  and  the  j'ielding  of  the  external  coat  to  the 
force  of  the  blood,  '.i.  By  the  giving  way  of  all  the  coats 
at  the  diseased  spot  aiul  escape  of  the  blood  into  the 
tissues  whicli  become  condensed  around  it  to  form  a  sac. 
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4.  13y  the  giving  way  of  the  external  and  middle  coats, 
and  the  protrusion  of  the  internal  coat  through  them  (very 
rare) ;  and  5.  P.y  the  giving  way  of  the  internal  and  part 
of  the  middle  coats,  and  extravasation  of  the  blood  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  middle  coat. 

Structure  of  an  aneurysm.— A.n  aneurysm  consists  of  a 
sac  and  its  contents.  The  sac  may  consist— (1)  of  all  the 
coats  of  the  artery.  Fig.  79,  A  and  B ;  (2)  of  the  external 
coat  only,  Fig.  79,  c ;  (3)  of  condensed  tissues  external  to 
the  artery.  Fig.  79,  r  ;  (i)  of  the  internal  coat  only  (very 
rare)  Fig.  79,  D  ;  (5)  of  the  separated  layers  of  the 
middle  coat,  between  which  the  blood  has  been  forced, 
with  the  external  and  internal  coats  on  either  side  (dis- 
secting aneurysm),  Fig.  79,  e.    The  practical  point. 


Fig.  79. — Diagram  illustrating  the  structure  of  an  aneurysm 


however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  it  is  only  whilst  the 
aneurysm  is  small,  and  then  bv  dissection  alone,  that  these 
distinctions  can  be  made  ;  and  that  as  the  aneurysm 
increases  m  size  the  tissues  around  become  condensed  and 
blended  with  the  sac,  which  may  finally  be  formed  almost 
or  entirely  of  these  tissues.  The  contents  of  the  sac  — 
men  an  aneurysm  is  first  fonned,  the  sac  contains  only 
thud  blood;  fibrin,  however,  is  gradually  deposited  from 
the  blood  m  concentric  layers  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  sac,  so  that  after  it  has  existed  some  time,  the  contents 
are  partly  .solid  laminated  fibrin,  and  partly  coa-ulated 
and  fluid  blood.  Next  the  wall  of  the  sac  "the  fibrin  is 
laminated,  firm  and  compressed,  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour ;  but  towards  the  mouth  of  the"  sac  it  becomes 
softer  and  moistcr,  and  of  a  reddish  colour ;  whilst  that 
m  contact  with  the  fluid  blood  merelv  resembles  ordinary 
blood  coaaulum.  In  an  aneurysm  'that  has  been  cured 
the  whole  sac  will  generally  be  found  thus  filled  with 
laminated  clot,  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  the 
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appearance  presented  by  the  section  of  an  onion  (Fig.  80). 
Where  the  cure  has  taken  place  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  filling  the  sac 
is  merely  blood  coagulum,  as  in  such  instances  the  time 
would  probably  be  too  short  for  fibrin  to  be  deposited. 

Classificatioh-. — Aneurysms  may  be  divided  into  the 
fusiform,  the  sacculated,  and  the  dissecting. 

I-  A  jj^jj^orm  aneurysm  is  a  dilatation  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  a  portion  of  an  artery.    The  sac  consists 


Fig.  80. — Laminated  appearance  of  the  clot  filling  a  consolidated 
aneurysm  of  the  ai'cli  of  the  aorta.  (St.  Bartholomew's  Ho.«pital 
Museum.) 

of  all  three  coats,  and  is  continuous  with  the  lumen  of 
the  artery  at  each  end  (Fig.  79,  a).  The  dilated  portion  of 
the  artery  is  afso_clongated ,  as  is  well  seen  iu  aneurysms 
of  the  ai'ch  of  the  aorta,  where  the  three  primary  branches 
are  much  further  apart  than  is  natural  (Fig.  SO).  Fusiform 
aneurysms  are  most  common  iu  arteries  that  contain  much 
icll2£„eja§iic  tissue,  as  the  aorta  and  its  primary  branches 
and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  iliac  and  femoral 
arteries.  They  often  attain  a  large  size,  and  after  they 
have  existed  some  time,  frequently  become  .sacculated 
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from  the  unequal  yielding  of  their  walls.  The  walls 
themselves,  though  sometimes  thinned,  are  more  often 
thickened,  and  are  highly  atheromatous.  Laminated 
fibrin  is  seldom  found  in  them,  as  the  ciixulaticm  does  not 
as  a  rule  become  sufficiently  retarded  to  allow  of  its 
deposition. 

2.  ^1  sacculated  aneuri/sm  is  one  in  which  dilatation 
occurs  in"  part"  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery  only 
(-Fig.  79,  B,  c,  and  d).  It  may  consist  of  all, three  coats; 
but  much  more  often  the  internal  and  middle  coats  give 
way,  and  it  is  formed  of  only  the  external  coat,  or  after 
it  has  existed  some  time,  chiefly  oJ._condensed  cellular 
tissue  around.  According  as  all  three'coats  are  or  are  not 
present,  the  aneurysm  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  true  or 
faise.  As,  however,  it  is  only  the  smallest  aneurysms  that 
can  consist  of  all  three  coats,  the  true  aneurysm  could 
hardly  be  said  ever  to  occur,  and  all  sacculated  aneurysms 
were  then  called  false— the  absurdity  of  which  is  self- 
evident.  As  these  aneurysms  increase  in  size,  the  sac 
comes  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  tissues  around. 
Whilst  they  are  still  enclosed  by  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  they  are  sometimes  called  circumscribed,  and  after 
all  the  coats  have  given  way,  consecutive  or  diffused  (Fig. 
79,  f).  As  the  term  diffused,  however,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  leaking  or  ruptured  aneurysm,  it  had  better  be  dis- 
continued. Nearly  all  sacculated  aneurysms,  when  they 
have  existed  some  time,  are  of  the  consecutive  variety, 
and  usually  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  laminated 
nbrm. 

3.  ^4  dissecting  aneurysm  is  one  in  which  the  internal  coat 
of  the  artery  and  part  of  the  middle  coat  have  given  way, 
and  the  blood  has  been  forced  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  middle  coat  for  a  variable  distance  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  artery  (Fig.  79,  e).  It  is  most  frequent  in  the 
ar^  and  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta.  The  blood  may 
remain  between  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  or  it  may 
escape  through  a  rupture  of  the  external  coat  into  the 
tissues  around,  or  through  a  rupture  of  the  internal  coat 
lower  down  the  course  of  the  vessel  into  the  lumen  of  the 
artery. 

Terminations.— An  aneurysm  may  terminate  in  spon- 
taneous recovery  or  in  death. 

Spontaneous  ?'cco  w;r^  may  take  place :— A.  By  the  gradual 
deposit  oj  Jibrm  from  tlie  blood  in  a  laminated  manner  on 
the  walls  of  the  sac,  so  that  the  aneurysm  is  completely  con- 
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soMated  (Eig.  SI,  a),  and  subsequently  by  condensation 
and  shrinking  becomes  converted  into  a  small  nodular  mass 
ot  tibrous  tissue.  The  artery  under  such  circumstances  may 
remam  pervious,  or  become  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord 
as  tar  as  the  first  collateral  branch  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  the  aneui7sm.  Such  a  favourable  termination 
may  be  brought  about  by  thQ  jf^iardatin-n  of  the  blood 
current  induced  by— (1)  thelowering  of  the  heart's  action ; 
(2)  the  pressm-e  of  the  aneurysm  on  the  artery  above  its 
opening  into  the  sac  (Fig.  81,  c) ;  (3)  the  partial  blocking 
ot  the  mouth  of  the  sac  with  a  piece  of  detached  coagulum ; 
(4)  the  impaction  of  a  piece  of  clot  in  the  artery  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  (Pig.  81,  b)  ;  (5)  the  pressure  of  another 
aneurysm  or  of  a  tumour  upon  the  arteiy  above  the  sac  or 


Fia.  81. — Diagram  to  show  metbodsof  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurysm. 
A.  by  laminated  clot,  b.  by  plugging  of  artery  below,  c.  by  pres- 
sure of  aneurysm  on  artery  above  mouth  of  sac,  d.  by  plugging  of 
mouth  of  sac  and  formation  of  jiassive  clot. 


on  the  sac  itself;  (6)  the  aneurysm  ruptui-ing,  and  the  effused 
blood  compressing  the  artery  leading  to  the  aneurysm. 
B,  By  the  filling  of  the  sac  with  ordinary  coagulum,  the 
passive  dot  as  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  (the  active  clot).  This  coao-ula- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  may  be  brought  about  by— (1) 
the  comjjltte  blocking  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  by  a  piece  of 
detached  clot  (Fig.  81,  d),  or  (2)  the  complete  plugging  of 
the  artery  above  and  below  the  aneiu-ysm.  The  cfot  mav 
then  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  that  occur  in  the  so- 
called  organization  of  blood-clot  aLd  be  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue.  C.  Jly  the  inflammation  and  sloughinq  of 
the  sac  and  the  plugging  of  the  artery  above  and  below 
with  clot  and  the  subsequent  changes  described  under  the 
spontaneous  arrest  of  ha'uiorrhage. 

A  fatal  icvmiuatiun  may  be  brought  about  by — 1.  riip- 
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tiire  of  the  sac  ;  2,  iuflammatiou  and  slougliing  of  the  sac 
attended  by  hfemorrhage ;  3,  pressure  upon  important 
parts ;  4,  gangrene  due  to  the  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  hxrge  size  of  the  aneurysm,  or 
to  the  plugging  of  a  lai'ge  vessel  by  a  portion  of  detached 
clot ;  6,  general  constitutional  distui'bance.  Rupture 
when  it  occm-s  into  a  serous  cavity  is  generally  by  a  rent 
or  fissure  ;  into  a  mucous  canal,  by  a  small  round  ulcera- 
ted opening ;  on  to  a  cutaneous  surface,  by  sloughing  of 
the  skin  covering  the  sac.  In  the  first  case  the  rupture 
is  generally  rapidly  fatal  from  excessive  hfiemorrhage ;  in 
the  last  two,  as  a  rule,  only  after  repeated  htemorrhages, 
the  slough  ha\n.ng  at  first  a  tendency  to  cause  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  block  the  opening. 

Fressurc  effects. — The  pressure  of  the  sac  of  an  aneurysm 
may  cause, — 1 ,  inflammation  and  condensation  of  the  parts 
around,  which  thxrs  become  blended  with  the  sac ;  2, 
diminution  or  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  a  large  vein  ; 
and  hence  3,  oedema  and  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins; 
4,  ii-ritation  or  interruption  of  the  conducting  power  of 
nerves  giving  rise  to  pain,  spasm,  or  paralysis ;  5,  ero- 
sion of  the  bones  and  cartilage ;  6,  obstruction  of  the 
oesojihagus,  trachea,  or  thoracic  duct. 

Eff'ect  on  the  circulation. — Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  obstruction  of  vessels  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  anastomotic  channels,  syncope,  and  gangrene. 

Symptoms  and  signs  of  external  aneurysm. — The 
attention  is  usually  first  drawn  to  the  disease  by  pain, 
swelling,  and  a  feeling  of  muscular  weakness,  or  by  stiS- 
ness  m  a  joint.  On  examination  a  tumour  is  discovered 
in  the  coui'se  of  the  main  artery.  It  pulsates,  and  the 
pulsation  is  expansile,  that  is,  on  placing  the  hand  upon 
the  aneurysm,  it  is  felt  at  each  systole  of  the  heart  to 
enlarge  in  every  direction,  or  if  the  hands  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  tumour,  they  are  seen  to  be  slightly 
separated  at  each  pulsation.  If  the  artery  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  tumour  can  be  compressed,  the  pulsation  of  the 
tumour  is  felt  to  cease,  anct  the  tumour  itsel?  to  become 
perceptibly  smaller  and  less  tense.  On  cessation  of  the 
pressure,  however,  it  quickly  fills  again  in  two  or  three 
forcible  pulsations,  and  resumes  its  former  characters. 
On  raising  the  limb,  the  pulsation  is  less  forcible ;  on 
loweiing  the  limb  more  forcible,  the  tumour  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  tense.  The  pulse  below  the  tumour 
is  smaller  on  the  affected  than  oiitKe  sound  side,  and  a 
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sp  lyginogiapliic  tracing,  ii  taken,  shows  the  pulse  is 
cMaied  on  the  diseased  side  and  diminished  in  force  thf 
tracing  being  less  abrupt  in  its  rise  and  more  rounde  d 
(±  ig.  82,  13).  On  listening  with  the  stethoscope,  a  bruit  i> 
heard  m  most  cases.  In  consequence  of  pressure  on  tEel^iu 
corresponding  to  the  artery,  there  is  often  ce.dema  of  th.- 
part  below,  and  sometimes  varicosity  of  the  su^^]K;i  vein >. 
_  In  tnternal  aneurysms,  no  !umour  may  be  felt ;  the 
signs  are  then  often  obscure,  and  the  diagnosis  will  depend 
upon  the  effects  the  anemysm  produces  by  pressing  upon 
important  parts.  Thus,  in  thoracic  aneurysms,  there  may 
be  pam,  dyspnosa,  dysphagia,  cough,  aphonia,  dilatation 
oi  the  pupil  on  one  side,  enlargement  of  the  superficial 


Fig.  82.— Sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  pulse  in  an  artery-  below 
an  aneury.sm  (b)  compared  with  that  of  the  pulse  on  the  sound 
side  (a).    (After  Mahomed. ) 

veins,  and  oedema  of  one  arm ;  signs  readily  explainable 
by  the  pressure  on  the  nerves,  trachea,  bronchi,  eso- 
phagus, and  arteries  and  veins  of  the  thorax.  But  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  of  internal  aneu- 
rysm, a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

The  signs  of  an  ancuri/si/i  iinderyoing  spontaneous  cm-c  are 
usually  obvious.  The  tumour  decreases  in  size,  and  the 
pulsation  in  it  gets  gi-aduaUy  less  and  finally  ceases.  At 
times  a  rapid  cure  may  ensue  ;  the  inilsation  then  ceases 
suddenly,  and  the  tumour  is  felt  to  be  hard,  the  patient 
often  complaining  of  great  pain  at  the  moment  of  con- 
solidation. 

The  signs  of  a  /caking  aneurysm,  i.e.,  an  aneurysm  in 
which  blood  is  beginning  to  be  slowly  effused  iiito  the 
tissues,  are  as  follows  :— The  pulsation  is  less  distinct,  the 
outline  of  the  tumour  less  circumscribed,  the  growth 
progressive,  and  the  pressure-signs  are  more  xu-gent. 

The  signs  of  sudden  rupture  of  an  aneitrysm.  —  l.  If  the 
rupture  is  into  a  serous  cavity,  the  signs  arc  those  of  in- 
ternal ha'morrhage,  rapidly  followed  by  death.    2.  If  into 
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a  mucous  canal  tliure  ^vill  be  sudden  Jiiemoptysis  in  tlie 
case  of  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  hasniatcniesis  "in  the  case 
of  the  oesophag-us  or  stomach,  mclfena,  if  the  patient  lives 
long  enough,  in  the  case  of  the  intestine.  3.  If  the  blood 
is  etfused  into  the  tissues,  there  will  be  pain,  faintness,  loss 
of  pulsation  and  bruit,  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
swelling,  cedema,  coldness,  and  cessation  of  the  pulse  in 
the  parts  below,  followed  by  increasing  syncope  from  loss 
of  blood,  or  if  death  does  not  soon  occur,  by  gangrene. 
4.  Euptiu-e  externally  is  very  rare  ;  the  signs  are  evident. 

Diagnosis. — An  anemysm  may  have  to  be  diagnosed 
from  simple  dilatation  of  an  artery,  an  abscess  or  tumour 
over  an  artery,  a  pulsatile  tumour  of  bone,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thjToid  gland.    In  a  simpk  dilutation,  there 
is  an  absence  of  bruit.     In  an  abscess  or  tumour  over  an 
artery,  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile,  there  is  no  bruit, 
and  the  swelling  is  not  emptied  or  made  less  tense  on 
compressing  the  artery  above.     A  tumour  can  often  be 
lifted  from  the  vessel.    In  the  case  of  an  abscess,  there 
will  probably  be  a  history  or  signs  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion.   In  a  tumour  raisiuij  an  artertj  over  it,  the  pulsation 
IS  only  felt  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  there  is  no 
expansile  pulsation  in  the  swelling.    In  pulsatile  tumour 
of  bvne,  the  pulsation  is  not  etxually  expansile  all  over ; 
and  although  pulsation  is  stoi:)ped  on  compressing  the 
artery  above,  the  swelling  does  not  become  smaller  like 
an  aneurysm,  or  refill  on  removal  of  the  pressure  in  two 
or  three  beats  of  the  heart.    Portions  of  expanded  bone 
may  also  be  felt  in  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  there  may 
be  glandular  enlargement  and  other  signs  of  malignancy. 
From  an  enlarged  t/u/roid  ijland,  a  carotid  aneurysm  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  gland  moving  with  the  larynx  on 
deglutition. 

Treatment.— In  no  disease,  perhaps,  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  pathology  done  more  to  ensure  success 
m  treatment  than  in  aneurysm.  The  older  Surgeons, 
believing  that  the  clot  possessed  vicious  properties, 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  emptying  of  the  sac ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fact  became  fully  recognized  that 
Nature's  method  of  curing  an  aneurysm  was  by  filling  the 
3ac  with  organizable  clot,  that  the  lamentable  results 
ittoiidiiig  the  treatment  of  aneui-ysm  in  olden  times  gave 
place  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  modern  surgery.  Our 
breatment  at  the  present  day  is  therefore  directed  rather 
to  aiding  or  promoting  Nature's  eiforts  than  to  thwarting 
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them.  Thus,  the  modern  Surgeon,  by  means  of  rest,  low 
diot^  recumbency,  and  certain  medicines,  endeavours  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  blood-current  through  the  sac,  and 
thus  to  aid  Natui'e  in  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrin. 
By  compression  or  ligature  of  the  artery  between  th<.- 
aneui-ysm  and  the  heart  he  aims  at  diminishing  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  arteiy  leading  to  the  aneurysm,  and 
in  this  manner  seeks  a  like  result.  By  munipulaiion  and 
the  use  of  the  distal  ligature,  he  endeavours  to  copy  the 
method  of  spontaneous  cm-e  that  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  plugging  of  the  artery  beyond  the  aneurysm ; 
whilst  hj  flexion,  he  imitates  Nature's  method  of  cui-e  by 
the  pressure  of  the  anem-ysm  itself  on  the  artery  either 
above  or  below  the  sac.  The-  treatment  of  aneurysm, 
therefore,  may  be  divided  into  the  medical  or  general^  and 
the  sui'gical  or  local. 

Medical  treatment. — Both  internal  and  external  aneu- 
rysms have  been  cui-ed  by  medical  treatment  alone. 
Indeed,  in  some  forms  of  internal  anem-ysm,  it  is  the  only 
means  at  oiu-  command.  In  external  aneurysms,  how- 
ever, local  treatment  in  addition  is  nearly  always  expe- 
dient or  necessary.  Absojute  rest,  both  boiiily  and 
mental,  should  be  enjoined  ;  the  patient  must  lie  in  bed, 
and  must  not  move  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  even  to 
feed  himself.  The  diet_  "should  be  limited  in  quantity, 
unstimulating  but  nutritious  iu  quality,  and  the  fluid 
portion  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  The  following 
diet  scale  is  advised  by  Mr.  Jolliffe  Tufnell : — Bread  and 
■  butter,  4  ozs.  ;  meat,  3  ozs. ;  j^otatoes,  3  ozs.  ;  fluid,  8  ozs. 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Small  repeated  bleedings, 
where  there  is  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  or  the  patient 
is  plethoric,  maj'  occasionally  be  useful.  Medicines  seem  to 
have  little  efficacy,  but  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses, 
acetate  of  lead,  aconite,  and  digitalis  have  been  recom- 
mended, either  f(n'  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
or  retarding  the  heart's  action.  Where  there  is  a  history 
of  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  should  certainly  be  given. 
Siirgic<(l  treatment. — In  all  suitable  cases  of  external 

J     aneurysm  pressure,  when  it  can  be  apiilied  between  the 
aneurysm  and  the  heart,  should  first  be  tried,  aided  under 
•   certain  cii'cumstances  by  the  method  of  flexion.    But  the.se 

'J  failing,  or  appearing  unsuitable,  the  ai-tery  should  be  tied. 
if  practicable,  on  the  proximal  side,  and  preferably  at 
sonifi  distance  from  the  sac  where  the  artery  is  more  likely 
to  bo  healthy.    AMiere  jjressure  or  ligature  cannot  be  used 
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on  the  proximal  side,  as  for  instance,  in  aneurysms  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  should 
try  distal  pressm-e  or  ligature,  scratching  the  wall  with 
needles  (Ala  c_eiven^s_^metho(i) .  manipulation,  galvano- 
pimcture,  coagm^i^  iiijections,  or  the  introduction  of 
wire  or  horsehaii- ;  or  fall  back  on  medical  means  alone. 
In  some  varieties  of  traumatic  aneurysms  where  the  artery 
is  presumed  to  be  healthy,  and  in  certain  foms  of  aneu- 
rysm, as  gluteal,  where  a  ligatiu-e  of  the  artery  at  a 
thstance  from  the  sac  is  attended  with  excessive  risk,  it 
may  even  be  expedient  to  resort  to  the  old  method  of 
opening  the  sac,  tm-ning  out  the  clot,  and  securing  both 
snds  of  the  bleeding  vessel  by  ligatui-e.  Each  of  these 
methods  requii-es  discussion.  Before  resorting  to  surgical 
methods,  however,  the  cii-culation  through  the  aneui-ysm 
should  have  been  previously  qiueted  as  much  as  possible 
by  rest,  recumbency,  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  regulation 
of  the  secretions.  Where  the  aneurysm  is  on  an  artery  of 
the  lower  extremity,  any  embarrassment  of  the  venous 
cii'culation  and  consequent  oedema  that  may  be  present, 
should  be  lessened  or  removed  by  elevating  and  lightly 
bandaging  the  part. 

Peesstjre. — This  method  of  treating  aneurysm  was 
known  to  the  older  Surgeons,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
efforts  being  dii-ected  either  to  the  emptying  of  the  sac  by 
dii-ect  presspe  upon  it,  or  to  the  obliteration  of  the  artery 
leading  to  it  by  adhesive  inflammation,  it  was  attended 
with  such  unfavourable  results  that  it  fell  into  disuse. 
To  the  Dublin  Surgeons,  who  recognized  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  obliterate  the  artery  in  order  to  cause 
consolidation  of  the  aneurysm,  is  due  in  chief  part  the 
credit  of  reviving  treatment  by  pressure.  The  object  of 
pressure  as  now  employed,  is  to  produce  consolidation  of 
the  aneurysm,  by  the  formation  of  either  a  laminated,  or 
an  ordinary  coagulum.  The  methods  of  bringing  this 
about  may  be  considered  under  1,  direct  pressure  on  the 
aneurysm  ;  and  2,  indirect  pressure,  either  on  the  artery 
above,  on  the  artery  below,  or  on  both  simultaneously. 

1.  Direct  pressure  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  as  far 
as  flexion  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  method  of  direct 
pressiu-e,  although  several  successful  cases  have  of  late 
been  reported.    It  will  not  receive  further  notice. 

2.  Indirect  pressure,  whether  applied  to  the  artery 
above,  the  artery  below,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  considered  under  the  heads  of— («.)  Digital  pressure. 
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(b.)  Instrumental  pressure,  (c.)  Pressure  by  Esmarcb  f, 
bandage,    (d.)  Pressure  by  flexion  of  the  limb. 

(a.)  Difjital  pressure,  where  it  can  be  ai^plied  to  ih" 
artery  on  the  proximal  side  at  some  distance  from  the  sa( , 
IS  undoubtedly  the  safest  and  Lest  method  of  treating  au 
aneurysm ;  and  it  is  the  one,  other  things  being  iavouraLl. ' 
which  should  usually  first  be  tried.    Its  advantages  are— 

1,  that  it  causes  less  pain  than  other  forms  of  pressure; 

2,  that  the  artery  can  be  comj^ressed  with  little  or  no  in- 
terference with  the  venous  circulation;  .3,  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  injure  the  tissues;  and  4,  that  in  common  with 
other  methods  of  pressui-e,  it  does  not  expose  the  patient 
to  the  dangers  of  an  open  wound.    It  requires  a  relay 
of  intelligent  assistants,  acting  in  paii-s  and  alternatelv 
compressing  the  artery  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
Whilst  one  presses  the  artery,  the  other  should  have  bis 
hand  on  the  aneurysm,  to  ascertain  if  pulsation  is  being 
properly  controlled.     The  fingers  of  the  one  assistant 
should  not  be  removed  till  the  other  has  taken  his  place, 
as  the  artery  must  on  no  account  escape  compression  for 
a  single  moment.    The  pressure  of  the  fingers  may  be 
aided  by  a  shot-bag,  and  the  spot  at  which  pressui-e  is 
applied  may  be   slightly  varied  from  time   to  time. 
OiJinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  cii-culation  should  be 
completely,  or  only  partially  stopped  through  the  arteiy. 
and  whether  the  pressure  should  be  continued  both  day 
and  night,  or  only  duiing  the  day.    Anem-ysms  have  been 
cui'ed  by  digital  pressure  in  a  few  hours, "but  some  days 
are  usually  necessary  ;  and  to  obtain  success,  much  care 
and  attention  to  detail  is  required. 

(6)  In  St  I  'timcittal  pvessKve  may  be  applied  so  as  only 
partially  to  control  the  circulation  through  the  artery, 
and  thus  induce  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  aneiuysin 
by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  in  the  sac  {fU-w  pres- 
sure) ;  or  it  may  be  applied  so  as  to  completely  control 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessel,  and  induce  rapid 
coagulation  in  the  sac  {rajml  pressure).  The  latter  method 
can  only  be  done  under  an  anaesthetic,  but  has  been 
attended  with  some  brilliant  results,  especially  in  cases  of 
abdominal  aneurysms.  As  a  rule  for  external  aneurysms, 
lioweyer,  the  milder  measures  will  suflice,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  these  fail  whether  it  is  not  better  treatment  to 
ligature  the  artery  than  subject  the  patient  to  further 
attempts  at  cure  hy  rajiid  incssure.  Both  kinds  of  pres- 
sure maybe  applied  by  one  or  other  of  Ihc  many  loims 
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of  compressors  and  tourniquets  whicli  have  been  invented 
for  the  pm'iwse  (Figs.  83,  84,  and  85).  It  is  better  when 
possible  to  apply  the  pressure  to  one  arterj^  though 
slightly  varying  its  position,  than  to  change  from  one 
artery  to  another,  as  from  the  superficial  to  the  common 
femoi'al,  since  by  so  doing  different  sets  of  anastomosing 
arteries  are  enlarged,  and  the  collateral  circulation  may 
become  too  free. 

Cases  wnsuitahle  for  2^i'essure. — 1.  Where  the  aneurysm 
is  of  very  large  size,  or  is  rapidly  increasing.  2.  Where 
the  sac  is  thin,  contains  but  little  fibrin,  and  appears 


iG.  83.— De Carte's     Fig.  84.— Lister's ab-         Fig.  8.5.— Skey's 
Tourniquet.  dominal  Tourniquet.  Tourniquet. 


likely  soon  to  burst.  3.  Where  there  is  much  oedema  from 
venous  obstruction.  4.  Where  the  patient  is  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  is  intolerant  of  pain,  or  has  been 
addicted  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  It  is  considered  by 
some  that  even  if  pressure  fails  good  may  have  been  done 
by  causing  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  sac,  and  by  enlarging 
the  collateral  vessels.  By  others  these  advantages  are 
thought  to  be  outweighed  by  the  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment to  the  patient  of  failure,  and  the  bruising  and 
inj  ury  of  the  tissues  at  the  situation  where  the  artery  will 
have  to  be  tied. 

(c.)  Pressure  by  EsmarcKs  handaye  {ReicVs  ineihod)  aims 
at  simultaneously  compressing  the  artery  above  and  below 
the  aneurysm,  and  thus  causing  the  blood  contained  in 
both  the  aneurysm  and  the  artery  to  coagulate.  The 
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elastic  bandage,  lu  the  case  of  popliteal  aneurysm  in  which 
this  laethod  of  compression  has  most  often  been  us-d 
should  be  evenly  applied  from  the  foot  as  far  as  tJ,.- 
aneurysm  ;  a  turn  should  be  then  made  over  the  tumour 
so  as  only  lightly,  if  at  all,  to  compress  the  sac,  and  the 
bandaging  then  continued  firmly  half-way  up  the  thi-h 
1  he  bandage  should  be  kept  on  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  a"n(i 
a  half._    The  elastic  cord  should  not  be  used  at  all  On 
removing  the  bandage  digital  pressnre  should  be  kept  up 
on  the  mam  artery  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
so_  as  to  control  the  circulation  and  prevent  the  clot  while 
still  soft,  from  being  washed  out  of  the  artery  and  sac 
Ihe  patient  must  be  placed  under  an  aucesthetic  durino- 
the  use  of  the  bandage,  as  it  causes  great  pain.  Many 
cases  have  been  cured  by  this  method  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  many  failui'es,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  unattended  with  danger.    Thus,  gangrene  of  the 
limb  and  rupture  of  the  sac  have  ensued,  and  aneurysms 
of  internal  arteries  have  apparently  been  produced  by  the 
prolonged  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  rest  of  the 
arterial  system. 

{d.)  Pressure  hy  Flexion  {ffarfs  method)  consists  in 
flexing  the  limb  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  by  the 
aneui-ysm  in  imitation  of  that  form  of  spontaneous  cuie 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneuiysm 
itself  on  the  artery  above  and  below.  It  is  obviouslv 
applicable  to  aneurysms  in  but  very  few  situations,  and 
has  been  most  successful  in  those  of  the  popliteal  artery. 
It  may  be  used  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
digital  or  other  pressm-e,  or  with  medical  treatment. 

Ligature,  like  pressm-e,  is  a  very  old  method  of 
treatment,  but  to  Anel  and  John  Hunter  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  placed  it  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  older 
Sui'geons  laid  open  the  sac  and  turned  out  the  clots,  and 
endeavoured  to  staunch  the  h?omorrhage  by  li^-aturin- 
the  artery  above  and  below  the  aneurysm.  Antyllu^, 
it  is_  true,  ap])Ued  his  ligatures  before  opening  the  sac  ; 
but  it  was  not  imtil  centuries  afterwards  that  A^nel  reco"-- 
nised  the  fact  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ojien  the  sac  at 
all,  and  tied  the  artery  immediately  above  tlic  aneurysm. 
Many  years  later  Hunter  porceiveci  tliat  the  more  or  less 
complete  stoppage  of  the  circulation  obtained  by  Anol's 
method  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  ligature  of  th<> 
artery  close  to  the  sac  was  attended  with  the  risk  of 
secondary  hirmorrhage  and  inflammation  of  the  sac.  Ho 
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therefore  applied  his  ligature  at  a  distance  from  the 
aneurysm,  where  he  had  observed  moreover  that  the  artery- 
was  likely  to  be  in  a  healthier  condition.  For  aneiuysiiis 
so  situated  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  placed  on  the  cardiac 
side,  Brasdor  proposed  tying  the  trunk  of  the  artery  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  aneurysm ;  whilst  Wardrop  suggested 
tying  one  or  two  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  artery 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  anem-ysm  where  neither  Brasdor's 
operation  nor  the  proximal  ligature  was  applicable. 
Hence  ligature  for  anemysm  may  be  applied  {Fig.  86), 
1.  On  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurysm  either  at  a 
distance  {Hunter's  method)  or  immediately  above  it  {Anel's 
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Fig.  86. — DiflFerent  positions  of  ligature  for  Aneurysm. 

A.  Antyllus's  metliod  ;  b.  Anel's  ;  c.  Hunter's  ;  d.  Brasdor's  ; 
and  K.  Wardrop's. 

method).  2.  On  THE  DISTAL  SIDE  of  the  aneurysm, 
either  to  the  main  trunk  {Brasdor's  method),  or  to  one 
or  more  of  the  main  branches  {Wardrop's  7nethod). 
3.  Immediately  above  and  below  the  aneurysm, 
either  opening  the  sac  {the  old  operation),  or  without 
opening  the  sac  {Antyllus's  method). 

1.  The  proximal  ligature.  A.  Hunter's  method.— 
This  operation,  when  applicable,  is  the  one  now  almost 
universally  adopted.  The  chief  merits  claimed  for  it 
are— 1.  That  the  artery  at  the  spot  selected  for  ligature 
is  not  only  more  likely  to  be  healthy,  but  is  also  more 
easily  tied  than  the  artery  in  close  proximity  to  the  sac, 
in  which  latter  situation,  moreover,  its  anatomical  rela- 
tions are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  aneurysm.  2.  That 
the  sac  is  not  interfered  with,  and  hence  is  loss  likely  to 
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become  mflamed  and  suppurate;  and  3.  That  as  sevei..l 
branches  will  probably  be  given  off  between  the  liga- 
ture   and   the  aneurysm,  the  circulation  through  the 
sac,  though  lessened,  M'ill  not  be  com- 
pletely arrested,  and  the  clot  is  tliore- 
fore  more  likely  to  have  a  laminated, 
and  hence  a  permanent  character. 
__^^ffKtsofthejjroxinutl1v^^     — After 
the  successf 111  appircation  of  a  ligature 
by  the  Hunteriau  method  the  pulsa- 
tion in   the   aneurysm  immediately 
ceases,  and  for  a  time  the  circulation 
through  the  limb  is  diminished.  Hence 
the  temperature  becomes  lower  and 
the  sm-face  pale.    Soon,  however,  the 
collateral  circulation  becomes  estab- 
lished, and  a  faint  pulsation  may  be 
felt  again  in  the  aneui-ysm ;  but  this 
recurrent  pulsation  usually  grows  less 
from  day  to  day,  and  shortly  ceases, 
and  the  aneiu-ysm  slowly  shi-'inks  anil 
is  finally  absorbed,  or  remains  as  a 
small,  hard,  fibrous  mass.    The  artery 
leading  to  the  aneurysm  may  remain 
pervious,  but  it  more  frequently  be- 
comes obliterated  as  far  as  the"  first 
collateral  branch  above  and  below  the 
sac.    The  artery  on  either  side  of  the 
ligature  also  becomes  obliterated  as  far 
as  the  first  collateral  branch.  This  con- 
dition of  an  aneurysm  and  artery  after 
ligature  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  87).    The  blood  passes 
the  ligature  liy  the  collateral  channels  : 
re-enters  the  artery  below  ;  passes  the 
obstruction  where  the  artery  is  closed 
at  the  seat  of  the  aneurysm,  also  by 
collateral  channels  ;  and  then  again 
enters  the  main  artery. 

Treiiintciii  a  ffrr  Ji(/fifiire. — The  limb 
should  bo  completely  swathed  in  the 
cotton- wool  and  flannel   bandages  (which,  before 
operation,  should  have  already  boon  carried  up  as 
as  the  scat  of  the  ligature),  and  kept  at  perfect  rest, 
the  case  of  popliteal   aneurysm,  the  limb  should 


Fig.  87.  —  Diagram 
to  show  the  con- 
dition of  the  ar- 
tery and  aneu- 
rysm after  the 
Hunterian  liga- 
ture, and  the 
establishment  of 
the  collateral 
circulation.  The 
arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of 
the  blood  cur- 
rent. 
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slightly  raised  on  a  pillow,  and  placed  on  its  outer  side, 
with  the  knee  a  little  flexed,  care  being  taken  that  no 
pressure  is  made  on  the  heel,  malleoli,  or  other  points 
of  bone,  for  fear  of  local  sloughing.  If  the  weather  is 
at  all  cold,  hot  bottles  should  be  applied,  near,  but  not  in 
contact  with,  the  limb.  The  patient  must  be  ke]3t  in 
bed  till  the  aneurysm  is  thoroughly  consolidated,  and  the 
operation  wound  has  healed. 

The  d.vngers  op  ligature.— These  arc— (a)  secondary 
hfemorrhage;  (6)  gangrene;  (c)  recim-ent  pulsation;  (d) 
suppm-ation  and  sloughing  of  the  sac  ;  (e)  phlebitis;  (/) 
great  enlargement  of  the  aneurysm  without  pulsation ;  and 
(g)  the  other  dangers  that  may  attend  any  open  wound. 

(«.)  Seccmdari/  hcemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  at  any 
period  before  the  wound  is  soundly  healed.  The  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment,  are  discussed  under  "  Hfemor- 
rhage," see  p.  135. 

(/).)  Gangveue  is  more  common  in  the  leg  than  in  the 
arm ;  indeed,  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  very  rare.  It 
may  be  due  to— 1,  failure  of  establishment  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation,  when  it  usually  supervenes  within  a 
few  days;  or  2,  venous  obstruction,  the  result  of  plug- 
gmg  of  the  vein  in  consequence  either  of  injury  at  the 
time  of  operation,  or  of  pressure  on  the  vein  by  a  swollen 
and  suppurating  sac.  When  due  to  the  latter  conditions, 
it  may  be  delayed  for  some  weeks.  When  extensive  and 
spreading  rapidly,  amputation  at  the  seat  of  ligature 
must  be  performed.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  not 
be  in  too  much  haste  to  amputate,  a,s  the  gangrene  may 
involve  only  a  toe  or  two,  or  part  of  the  foot,  and  spread 
no  further.  When,  therefore,  it  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
spreading  slowly,  a  line  of  demarcation  should  be  waited 
tor  before  amputation  is  performed.  When  the  sac  is  very 
large,  and  the  gangrene  appears  to  be  due  to  pressure  on 
the  vein,  the  sac  may  at  times  be  opened  with  advantage 
the  clots  turned  out,  and  any  bleeding  vessels  secured. 

(«.)  Recurrent  pulsation,  when  slight,  is  a  good  sign,  as 
it  fe^ows  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  becoming 
established,  and,  consequently,  that  the  danger  of  gan- 
grene is  lessened,  if  not  passed.  If,  however,  instead  of 
ceasing,  as  it  usually  does  in  a  few  days,  it  becomes  more 
pronounced,  the  limb  should  be  raised,  and  carefully 
bandaged  from  the  foot  upwards,  and  pressure  applied  to 
the  artery  leading  to  the  sac.  If  this  does  not  suffice, 
and  the  pulsation  returns  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  the 
w.  ■  ^ 
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aneurysm  again  begins  to  increase  in  size,  it  is  clear  that 
the  ligatui-e  has  failed  ;  and  it  becomes  a  grave  ([ueslion 
what  fui-ther  treatment  should  be  undertaken.  Should  it 
appear  that  a  large  branch  is  feeding  the  aneur3'sm,  this 
should  undoubtedly  be  secured ;  otherwise  the  choice  will 
probably  lie  between — 1,  pressm-e  upon  the  artery  and 
aneurysm ;  2,  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage ;  3.  flexion  in 
the  case  of  a  popliteal  aneurysm  ;  or  if  these  faU,  4,  tying 
the  vessel  either  above  the  aneurysm,  or  above  the  forraer 
ligature ;  5,  cutting  down  upon  the  sac,  and  securing 
both  ends  of  the  artery ;  or  6,  amputation.  Much  will 
turn  on  each  individual  case,  but  the  disciLssion  as  to  a 
choice  of  method  is  too  long  to  be  entered  upon  here. 

{(2.)  Inflammaiioii  and  siippiirutioii  of  tJit  sue  may  be 
met  with  after  pressure,  as  well  as  after  ligatm-e ;  and 
although  it  may  occm-  after  the  Hunterian  operation,  is 
more  frequent  in  cases  where  the  ligature  has  been  applied 
close  to  the  sac,  or  where  rapid  j)ressure  has  been  used. 
It  appears  to  be  due  to — 1,  the  spread  of  inflammation  to 
the  sac  from  the  woxmd;  2,  the  formation  in  the  sac  of  a 
soft  coagulum ;  or  3,  excessive  manipulation  before  the 
operation.  It  is  ushered  in  with  redness,  heat,  pain,  and 
swelling  of  the  sac  (which  has  not  undergone  the  usual 
process  of  shrinking),  and  oedema  of  the  sm-roimding 
l^arts.  Later  the  sldn  gives  way,  and  a  mixture  of  pus 
and  broken-down  coagula  escapes.  It  may  be  accom- 
panied by  hasmorrhage  ;  but  more  commonly  the  vessel 
has  become  sealed  and  no  bleeding  occurs.  The  abscess 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  pus  has  fonned,  a  grooved 
needle  being  ijre-^aouslj^  inserted  if  there  is  doubt  on  this 
point.  Should  hfemorrhage  occm-,  the  clots  must  be 
turned  out,  and  the  artery  secured  above  and  below,  or 
amputation  performed. 

(p.)  Plih'hitis  may  occru'  from  injury  to  the  vein  in 
passing  the  aneurysm  needle.  Should  the  vein  be 
pricked,  an  accident  which  may  be  known  by  venous 
blood  welling  up  by  the  side  of  the  ligature,  the  artery 
should  on  no  account  be  tied  at  this  .sjiot,  as  the  ligatnro 
would  act  as  a  seton  in  the  vein,  and  death  possibly 
ensue  from  phlebitis  or  pyaemia.  The  ligature,  if  already 
passed,  should  be  withdrawn,  pressure  a]i])lied  to  tlio 
vein,  and  the  arteiy  tied  higher  up.  "WTicre  this  treat- 
ment has  been  adopted,  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  results 
follow  the  injury. 

B.  Anel's  orj;i!A'i'iox  is  seldom  done  oxcojit  whcic 
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the  Iluntoriaii  method  is  inaiDplicable,  as  for  aneniyRm  in 
the  grom,  aneurysm  of  the  upj^er  part  of  the  common 
carotid,  &c.  The  disadvantages  said  to  attend  it  are— 
1,  that  the  artery  is  likely  to  be  diseased,  and  hence 
there  is  greater  risk  of  secondary  hcemorrhage  ;  2,  that 
its  anatomical  relations  are  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
contiguity  of  the  sac;  3,  that  the  sac  itself  is  liable  to  be 
injured  during  the  operation,  and  to  become  inflamed 
and  suppurate ;  and  4,  that  the  clot  which  forms  in  the 
sac  IS  of  the  soft  or  passive  variety  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  circulation  in  the  sac.  Eecently  this 
method  has  been  revived  at  St.  Bartholomew's  for  the 
treatment  of  popliteal  aneurysm  and  the  popliteal  artery  is 
there  now  frequently  tied.  It  has  been  found  to  diminish 
the  risk  ot'^  gangrene  and  holds  out  a  greater  certainty 
of  cui-e.  Gangrene  is  less  likely  to  occm-  when  only  the 
popliteal  is  obstructed  close  to  the  aneurysm  than  when 
both  the  popHteal  and  femoral  are  blocked.  E-ecurrent 
pulsation  and  failure  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  are 
due  to  too  free  a  supply  of  blood  flowing  into  the  arterv 
below  the  ligature  (Figs.  87,  91) ;  when  the  popliteal  is 
tied  this  IS  prevented.  Moreover  the  popliteal  has  been 
found  quite  as  healthy  as  the  femoral,  it  is  easily  tied  at 
Its  upper  part  without  disturbing  the  sac,  and  there 
appear  to  be  suflicieut  small  vessels  to  ensure  some  cir- 
culation m  the  sac  and  the  formation  of  an  active  clot 

2.  The  distal  ligature  should  only  be  used  where'the 
llimterian  or  Anel's  method  cannot  be  applied.  limsdor'a 
which  consists  in  securing  the  main  trunk  on  the 
clistai  side  of  the  aneurysm,  may  be  employed  in  aneurysm 
of  the  carotid  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  copies  that 
method  of  spontaneous  cure  in  which  a  clot  blocks  the 
artery  beyond  the  aneurysm.  After  the  ligature  the  clot 
that  forms  m  the  artery  may  extend  to  the  aneurysm, 
which  thus  becomes  filled  by  a  coagulum ;  or  the  blood 
pressure  m  the  sac  may  become  so  diminished  that 
laminated  fibrin  is  deposited.  Unfortunately,  however 
in  practice  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aneurysm  appears 
in  some  cases  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
II  anJrop  s  method  consists  in  securing  two  or  more  of  the 
mam  branches  of  the  arteiy  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
aneurysm  It  aims  at  cutting  off  part  of  the  blood-stream 
itxrough  the  aneurysm,  and  so,  by  reducing  the  blood- 
pressure  promoting  the  deposition  of  laminated  coa-u- 
lum.    it  has  been  applied  to  the  .subclavian  and  carotid 
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arteries  for  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  ;  but  the  success 
attending  it  has  not  been  great.  The  chief  lisks  are 
passive  enlargement  and  subsequent  bursting  of  the  sac, 
or  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac. 

3.  The  double  ligatuke. — Ligature  above  and  below 
the  sac,  either,  1,  by  the  old  method  of  first  laying  the 
sac  open  and  then  securing  the  bleeding  ends  of  the 
artery  ;  or,  2,  by  the  method  of  Antyllus,  of  first  securing 
the  artery  and  then  laying  the  sac  open,  is  onlj'  employed 
in  exceptional  cases.  Thus  the  old  mdhod  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  traumatic  aneurysm  of  the  axillary  arterv 
in  preference  to  tying  the  subclavian,  and  also  in  gluteal 
aneurysm  where  the  Hunterian  method  of  tying  the 
common  or  internal  iliac  is  attended  with  such  teri'ible 
risk.  The  great  danger  is  the  patient  dying  under  the 
operation  of  ha3morrhage.  Dui-ing  the  operation,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  the  axillary  arteiy,  pressure  should  be 
made  on  the  subclavian,  an  incision  through  the  skin  and 
fascia  above  the  clavicle  being  made  to  ensure  its  better 
control.  In  the  case  of  the  gluteal,  Dav^"'s  lever  or  the 
abdominal  toui^niquet  should  be  used.  The  true  mtfliod 
of  Antyllus  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  required  as  in  some 
forms  of  aneurysm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Manipulation. — A  spontaneous  cure,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  294),  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  the  impaction  of 
a  portion  of  clot  either  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  or  in  the 
artery  below.  Manipulation  of  the  sac  aims  at  breaking 
up  and  displacing  the  clot  in  the  hope  that  a  portion  may 
become  impacted  in  this  way,  and  so  lead  to  consolida- 
tion. Sii"  Willinm  Fergusson,  who  first  introduced  this 
method,  used  it  with  success,  and  others  have  done  .so 
likewise.  It  is  far  from  being  unattended  with  danger, 
however,  since  a  portion  of  the  clot  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  blood-stream  and  become  lodged  in  a  vessel  leading 
to  an  important  organ,  as  the  brain.  It  should,  tliei'c- 
fore,  only  bo  tried  when  other  means  are  impracticable 
or  appear  attended  with  even  greater  risk. 

Irritation  oe  the  intekior  of  the  sac  by  needles 
(Macewen's  metuod). — This  method  aims  at  so  irritating 
the  walls  of  the  aneiu-ysm  as  to  induce  slight  inflamma- 
tion and  the  formation  of  white  thrombus.  The  .skin 
ha\4ng  been  made  aseptic,  long  needles  are  forced  into 
the  sac  and  the  walls  systematically  scratched  all  round 
the  aneurysm.  It  is  applicable  to  aneurysms  wheic 
pressui'c  or  proximal  ligature  cannot  be  employed.  Oon- 
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solidation  occurs  very  slowly.  Our  experience  of  this 
method  is  at  present  very  limited.  In  a  case  of  aneui-ysm 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  which  I  tried  it  the  results  were 
such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  it  has  a  future. 

CtALVANO- PUNCTURE,  INJECTIONS  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF 

IRON,  T^VNNiN,  and  the  like,  and  the  introduction  of 
FOREIGN  BODIES  as  HORSEHAIR  or  IRON  WIRE,  which  have 
all  for  their  object  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac,  are  highly  dangerous  procedui'es,  and  have  not 
hitherto  been  attendecl  with  much  success. 

SPECIAL  ANEURYSMS. 

Internal  aneurysms  falling  as  they  do  under  the 
care  of  the  Physician  rather  than  of  the  Surgeon,  will  be 
referred  to  only  in  as  far  as  an  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  of  the  innominate,  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
subclavian,  and  of  the  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid 
within  the  chest  may  present  as  a  pulsating  tumour  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  as  such  may  call  for  surgical 
treatment. 

Aneurysm  at  the  root  of  the  keck.— The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  aneurysm  in  this  situation  is  always 
difficult,  at  times  impossible.    Indeed  the  aneurysm  may 
involve  more  than  one  artery,  perhaps  all  three  of  the 
mam  branches  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  even  the  arch  itself 
as  well.    The  sign  common  to  all  forms,  whatever  the 
artery  implicated,  is  a  pulsating  tumour  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  in  whicn  a  loud  bruit  can  generally  be  heard. 
When   the  aneurysm  involves  the  aorta,  it  generally 
presents  just  above  the  suprasternal  notch,  and  there 
are  symptoms  within  the  chest  of  the  aorta  being  affected. 
When  the  innominate  is  implicated,  the  aneurysm  pro- 
jects between  the  two  heads  of  origin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle;    and  the  pulse  in  the  temporal  and 
radial  arteries  is  smaller  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side, 
and  is  aneurysmal  in  character.    (See  p.  296.)    When  the 
anem-ysm  involves  the  common  carotid,  it  presents  beneath 
the  inner  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  tends  to  extend 
upwards  m  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  trachea ;  the  bruit 
IS  transmitted  up  the  carotid,  and  the  pulse  in  the  tem- 
poral IS  smaller  on  the  affected  than  on  the  sound  side 
and  IS  aneurysmal;   but  the  pulse  in  the  radial  is  the 
Bame  on  both  sides.    When  the  subclavian  is  involved  the 
tumour  IS  external  to  the  storno-mastoid ;  it  extends  in 
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the  direction  of  the  subclavican  artery  ;  the  bruit  is  trans- 
mitted towards  the  axilla ;  and  the  pulse  at  the  wiist  is 
diminished  in  volume  and  is  aneurysmal.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  anemysms ; 
but  there  are  many  other  signs  due  to  the  pressure  oi  the 
aneurysm  on  the  veins,  nerves,  ossophagus,  trachea,  &c., 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  which  it  is 
evident  the  size  of  this  work  does  not  pennit  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Treatment. — "When  the  aneurysm  is  aortic  medical 
means  alone  must  be  reHed  on.  When  the  innominate  is 
involved,  Macewen's  method  of  scratching  the  interior  of 
the  sac  with  needles  should  certainly  first  be  tried.  This 
failing,  medical  means  and  pressure  on  the  carotid  or 
distal  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
simultaneously  may  be  employed.  If  these  do  not  prove 
successful  or  are  impracticable  owing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  aneurysm,  nothing  is  left  but  the  desperate  resort 
to  galvano-puncture  or  the  introduction  of  iron  wire. 
"When  the  carotid  or  subclavian  is  aifected,  Macewen's 
method  and  medical  means  may  also  in  the  first  instance 
have  due  trial ;  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the  carotid, 
distal  compression  or  ligature  may  be  tried ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  subclavian  distal  compression  or  ligature  if 
practicable,  direct  pressm-e  on  the  sac,  or  the  terrible 
expedients  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint,  ligature 
of  the  innominate,  manipulation,  galvano-puncture,  in- 
jection of  coagulants,  or  the  introduction  of  iron  wii'e. 

ClvnoTiD  ANEURYSM  at  the  root  of  the  neck  has  just 
been  alluded  to.  Aneiu-ysm  of  the  common  trunk  higher 
in  the  neck  ^jresents  the  ordinary  signs  of  aneurysm,  and 
in  this  situation  has  to  be  diagnosed  from — l",  simple 
dilatation  of  the  artery  at  its  bifurcation ;  2,  enlarged 
glands;  3,  abscess  or  tumour  over  the  artery;  4,  pulsatinp 
goitre.  In  simple  dilatation  there  is  no  bruit ;  in  enlarged 
glands  and  tumours  there  is  also  no  bruit,  the  pulsation 
is  not  expansile,  and  ceases  when  they  are  lifted  up  from 
the  vessel ;  in  abscess,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the 
above  signs,  there  is  the  history  or  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  in  pulsating  goitre  the  tumour  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  larynx  on  deglutition.  The  ircutineiit  consists 
in  pressme  or  ligature  of  the  artery  below  the  aneiirysni. 
or  if  there  is  not  room  in  this  situation,  distal  ligature. 

Aneurysm  ok  'i  jie  extei!Nal  and  intekxai.  cakotid^ 
re(|uires  no  special  mention.  IVessure  or  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  is  the  treatment  generally  indicated. 
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Orbital  .a:\eueysm. — Several  conditions  may  give  rise 
to  the  group  of  sjnnptoms  to  wliicli  the  name  ' '  orbital 
aneiuysm"  has  been  appHecl.  In  only  one  instance  has 
the  existence  of  a  circumscribed  aneurysm  in  the  orbit 
been  verified  by  an  autopsy.  In  the  other  cases  that 
have  proved  fatal  the  following  conditions  were  found  : — 
1.  Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  2.  Communica- 
tion between  the  carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus. 
3.  Dilatation  of  the  carotid  artery.  4.  Aneurysm  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery  within  the  cranium.  The  gmernl 
symptoms  are :— pulsation  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
orbit ;  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  with  loss  or  impairment 
of  sight ;  more  or  less  pain ;  and  a  loud  bruit  which  can 
also  often  be  heard  by  the  patient  himself.  The  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  the  several  conditions  producing  these 
symptoms  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here.  Treatment. — The  spnptoms  have  been  known 
to  subside  spontaneously.  Where  they  have  not  done  so 
ligature  of  the  carotid  has  been  attended  with  tlie  best 
results.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  re- 
commended, but  I  should  hesitate  to  use  it  myself  for 
fear  of  venous  thrombosis  and  embolism.  Where  the 
pulsation  has  followed  a  pimctured  wound  of  the  orbit  it 
has  been  advised  to  extirpate  the  globe  and  seciu-e  the 
bleeding  vessel  in  the  orbit.  In  a  case  of  the  kind 
recently  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Power, 
ligatiu-e  of  the  common  carotid  was  attended  with  perfect 
success. 

Axillary  aneurysm  is  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of 
sprains,  or  of  attempts  to  reduce  long-standing  disloca- 
tions of  the  shoulder.  The  diaynosis,  as  a  rule,  presents 
no  difficulty  except  the  aneurysm  has  become  diffused, 
when  it  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess.  Treatment. — 1. 
When  the  aneurysm  is  spontaneous,  smaU,  and  well- 
circum  scribed,  pressure  or  ligature  of  the  third  part  of 
the  subclavian  should  be  practised.  2.  When  more  or 
loss  diffused,  as  when  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  artery 
lu  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  the  anem-ysm  should  be 
cut  down  upon,  the  clots  turned  out,  and  the  vessel 
secured  above  and  below.  If  this  operation  is  decided 
on,  an  incision  should  be  made  over  the  subclavian  artery 
through  the  skin  and  fascia,  so  that  pressure  may  be 
made  on  it  more  directly,  and  the  circulation  through 
the  aneurysm  during  the  subsequent  operation  better 
controlled.     A  small  incision  is  then  made  over  the 
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aneurysm,  two  iingors  are  introduced  into  it,  and  placed 
on  the  bleedmg  spot  in  the  artery,  whicli  may  he  known 
by  the  hot  arterial  blood  issuing  from  it.  An  assistant 
lu  the  meantime  enlarges  the  wound,  tui-ns  out  tlie  clot.-;, 
and  helps  the  Surgeon  to  tie  the  artery  above  and  belo\\- 
the  rupture  before  the  fingers  are  removed.  This  method 
is  less  dangerous  than  that  practised  l)y  Syme,  who  made 
a  free  incision  over  the  aneurysm,  rapidly  tui-ned  out  the 
clots,  and  seized  with  forceps  the  bleediiig  point  in  the 
artery.  3.  Where  the  aneurysm  is  of  great  size  and 
involves  the  subclavian,  Macewen's  method  may  be  em- 
ployed or  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  or  the"  innomi- 
nate may  be  ligatured,  or  iron  wire  introduced,  galvauo- 
puncture  or  manipulation  tried,  or  amputation  at  the 
shoulder- joint  performed.  .Space  does  not  permit  of  a 
discussion  of  the  cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  these 
methods  is  the  more  suitable.  All.  however,  with  the 
exception  of  Macewen's  method,  are  desperate  exjiedients. 

Aneurysms  at  the  bend  oi^  the  elbow  were  formerlv 
common  when  venesection  was  in  vogue,  and  were  theii 
generally  arterio-venous  in  character  (see  p.  lilO). 

_  Gluteal  .aneuiiysji  is  the  term  applied  to  anem-ysm 
of  the  gluteal  artery  itself,  the  sciatic,  or  the  pudic  wlicre 
it  winds  oyer  the  spine  of  the  i.schium.    Aneurv.sms  in 
this  situation  may  be  the  result  of  a  wound  or  other 
injury,  or  may  occur  spontaneou.'^ly.   They  are  frequently 
attcnded  with  pain  and  interference  with"  the  movements 
of  the  hip-joint.    The  pulsation  and  bruit  will  generally 
serve  to  distinguish  them,  but  there  may  be  no  pulsation, 
as  where  the  aneurysm  ha.s  bur.'^t,  o"r  blood  has  been 
effused  into  the  tissues  as  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the 
artery  ;  a  tumour  of  bono,  moreovm-,  may  also  ]Hilsate. 
Under  such  circumstances,  exjdoration  w'itli  a  grooved 
needle  will  bo  necessary.  Trcdimnd. — "\^lien  of  traumatic 
origin,  an  incisifju  .should  be  made  over  the  tumour,  the 
clots  turned  out,  and  the  bleeding  vessel  secured,  the 
hromorrhage  during  tlie  o]ieration'  being  controlled  by 
pressure  on  the  common  iliac  by  ])avy's'lever  or  by  the 
hand  in  the  rectum.  When  s])oiitaneous,  the  internaj  iliac 
may  have  to  be  tied  if  tlic  aneurysm  encroaches  on  that 
vessel  within  the  pelvis— a  i>oiiit  which  may  perhaps  bi' 
determined  by  expbiriiu;-  witli  the  h.-iiid  in  tlie  rectum, 
liel'ore,  however,  resoi'Uni;;  (o  lii^ature  of  theinlenial  iliac, 
Macinven's metliod  orcomiiression ol'tlie abdominal  aorta  or 
common  iliac,  and  carefully  ajijilied  direct  jjressure  on  the 
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swelling,  should  be  tried.  Galvano-ijuncture  and  the 
iutroductiou  of  coagailants  have  been  emj)loyed  success- 
fully in  this  aneurysm. 

Ikguinax,  ANEtTRYSJis  ai'c  thoso  which  iuA'olve  either 
the  termination  of  the  external  iliac,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  femoral.    They  may  extend  either  upwards 
along  the  com\se  of  the  iliac  into  the  abdomen,  or  down- 
wards in  the  course  of  the  femoral  into  the  thigh.  They 
may  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  enlarged  inguinal  glands 
oyer  the  artery,  tumours,  especially  pulsating  tumours 
of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  abscesses.    From  abscess  and 
tumour  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  signs  already 
several  times  aUuded  to.    Their  diagnosis  from  pulsating 
tumoui's  of  bone  is  often  very  difficult,  and  the  external 
iliac  has  before  now  been  tied  by  the  most  skiKul  Surgeons 
imder  the   impression   that   such   a  tumour   was  an 
aneurysm.    The   diagnostic   points   have  alreadjr  been 
given  under  Fu/satile  Turnours  of  Bone  and  Diagnosis  of 
Aru'wnjsvi  _  (pp.    249,  297).      treatment.— I.  ^Yheu  the 
aneurysm  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  involves  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  external  iliac,  this  vessel  should  be 
tied,  or  if  preferred,  an  attempt  may  first  be  made  to 
compress  it.    2.  Where  there  is  apparently  not  room  to 
apply  a  ligatui'e  to  the  vessel,  rapid  compression  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  may  be  employed,  comlDined  in  some 
cases  with  distal  pressure.    3.  Where  there  is  not  room 
for  the  tourniquet  on  the  aorta,  medical  means  must  be 
relied  on,  or  Macewen's  method  tried.    This  failing  the 
common  iliac  may  be  tied ;  or  the  desperate  experiment 
made  of  tying  the  aorta,  or  injecting  coagulants,  or  pass- 
ing iron  wire  into  the  sac.    On  the  whole  if  pressure 
or  Macewen's  method  fail,  ligature  of  the  common  iliac 
by  the  intraperitoneal  method  perhaps  holds  out  the  best 
chance  of  success. 

Pemokal  aneurysm  requires  no  special  remark  other 
than  that  when  situated  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  femoral 
should  be  compressed  or  tied  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  When 
situated  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  external  iliac  may  be 
ti-e;ited  in  the  same  way.  In  either  situation  Esmarch's 
Daiidiige  may  be  used  if  this  method  of  treatment  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Surgeon's  judgment. 

1'01'LITEal  ANEU]iYsar.— Tlie  frequency  of  aneurysm  in 
this  situation  is  attributed  to— 1,  the  bifurcation 'of  the 
popliteal  artery  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
"Wiioreby  tlie  circulation  througli  it  may  be  slightly  ob- 
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structecl,  or  an  embolus  be  readily  iuipacted ;    2,  the 
artery  being  unsupported  by  muscles,  and  in  contact  with. 
the  bone;  3,  the  strain  on  the  artery  in  the  movements 
of  the  knee-joint;  4,  the  compression  that  may  be  exerted  , 
on  the  end  of  the  artery  by  the  strong  fascia  of  the  soleus  ! 
niuscle.    A  popliteal  aneurysm  is  not  usually  difficult  to 
diagnose ;  but  should  it  become  diffused,  suppurate,  or 
break  into  the  knee-joint,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  malig- 
nant tumour  of  the  bones,  an  abscess,  or  an  affection  of 
the  joint.    The  history  of  the  case,  the  consideration  of 
the  diagriostic  signs  of  aneurysm  already  given,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  grooved  needle  into  the  "knee  when  blood 
has  been  effused  into  the  joint,  will  usually  clear  up  any 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  "  Treatment. —  ; 
Little  need  be  added  here  to  what  has  ali-eady  been  said  j 
on  the  general  treatment  of  aneiuysm,  as  sucli  especially  I 
applies  to  aneurysm  in  this  situation.    Flexion,  combined 
with  appropriate  medical  treatment,  is  often  successful ; 
and  digital  and  instrumental  compression  are  especially 
applicable  to  this  aneiu-ysm,  or  an  Esmarch's  bandage 
may  be  used  if  preferred.    These  methods  failing  or  not 
being  considered  advisable,  the  popliteal  in  the  upper  | 
part  of  its  course  or  the  femoral  artery  in  Scar]3a"s  triangle  | 
should  be  tied.    The  operation  of  tying  should  Ije  done  at  | 
once  under  the  following  circumstances: — 1.  When  the  ■ 
aneurysm  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  leaking,  or  threaten- 
ing to  bur-st.    2.  When  the  aneiu-ysm  is  inflamed  but 
has  not  suppurated.    3.  Under  some  circiunstanccs  when  i 
it  has  burst  into  the  knee-joint.    4.  "\^^len  the  limb  is  ' 
codematous,  showing  that  the  vein  is  being  seriously  com- 
pressed.   0.  When  the  patient  is  of  an  irritable  disposi- 
tion,   addicted   to   alcohol,  and  impatient   of  control. 
Amputation,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  called  for. — • 
1.  If  the  aneur3-sm  has  burst;  2.  If  gangrene  has  set  in  ; 
3.  If  suppuratio!!  attended  with  profuso  haMuorrhage  has 
occurred  ;  and  4.  If  the  knee-joint  is  disorgamV.cd. 


l.ICA'I'fliK  OF  AKTKKIES. 

Tlio  liijdtiiri  (if  in-liri(.<  r(H]iiii-es  a  knowledge  of  their 
relational  anatomy  and  of  (he  position  and  a]i]iearance  oi' 
the  -\-arious  structures  whiih  soi-ve  as  guide.'<  to  them. 
Siieli  a  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  in  tlie  dissecting- 
r()(jiii,  and  by  the  fnupient  i)raclice  of  operations  on  tlie 
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dead  body.  Ilere  only  the  chief  rules  that  should  guide 
lis  in  applying  a  ligature,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
methods  of  tying  the  more  important  arteries,  can  be 
given. 

Liencral  rules  for  ligature: — 1.  The  incisions  should 
generally  be  made  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  artery, 
and  the  skin  divided  evenly  to  promote  union  by  first  in- 
tention. 2.  Each  successive  cut  through  the  underl;\'ing 
tissues  should  be  made  the  same  length  as  that  through 
the  skin,  and  bruising  of  the  parts  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  3.  The  sheaths  of  muscles  and  tendons  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  opened.  4.  The  sheath  of  the  vessel 
having  been  exposed  and  the  artery  felt  pulsating  -with 
the  index  finger,  the  sheath  should  be  pinched  up  vpith 
forceps  and  opened  by  cutting  with  the  blade  of  the  knife 
on  the  flat.  5.  The  sheath  being  opened,  it  must  be 
separated  from  the  artery  in  the  whole  of  its  circum- 
ference, either  by  careful  dissection  with  the  knife  turned 
with  its  edge  from  the  artery,  or  by  the  director  insinuated 
by  a  gentle  to  and  fro  movement  between  the  sheath  and 
the  artery.  If  this  part  of  the  operation  is  not  done  very 
delicately,  too  much  of  the  sheath  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
artery  will  be  separated,  and  there  will  be  danger  of 
secondary  haemorrhage  from  cutting  off  of  the  blood 
supply  which  the  vessel  receives  from  its  sheath.  6. 
Having  separated  the  sheath,  one  side  of  it  should  be 
seized  with  the  forceps  and  the  needle  passed,  unthreaded, 
between  it  and  the  artery,  and  the  point,  by  a  gentle  to 
and  fro  movement,  carried  round  the  vessel  without 
injuring  or  including  any  of  the  contiguous  structures. 
It  should  alwa3's  be  passed  from  the  side  on  which  the 
A'ein  Hes.  7.  When  the  point  of  the  needle  projects  on 
the  ojiposite  side,  it  sliould  be  cleared  from  any  loose 
cellular  tissue  of  the  sheath  it  may  have  carried  before  it 
by  scratching  with  the  finger-nail,  or  cutting  on  the 
needle  with  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  directed  from  the 
artery.  S.  The  artery  should  be  gently  pressed  between 
the  curve  of  the  needle  and  the  finger  to  ascertain  that  no 
other  structure  is  included,  and  that  iwessure  controls  the 
pulsation  in  the  aneurysm.  9.  The  needle  should  now  be 
threaded  with  the  ligature  which  is  carried  round  the 
arteiy  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn ;  the  ligature  should 
then  be  tied  in  a  reef  knot  and  its  ends  cut  off  short. 
10.  Should  much  of  the  sheath  have  been  unavoidably 
sci)aratcd  from  the  artery,  two  ligatures  had  better  be 
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passed,  and  the  arterj'  divided  botwrjon  them.  I  questi'  -i 
if  this  will  uot  alwaj's  be  found  the  safer  method  :  it  j~ 
now  the  one  always  used  by  myself  and  by  several  of  m>- 
colleagues  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  11.  '.Some  form  of 
aseptic  ligature  should  be  used,  as  silk,  chromicizcd 
catgut,  ox-aorta,  or  kangaroo-tail  tendon,  but  the  be^t 
material  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  determined. 
I  have  always  used  kangaroo-tail  tendon  myself,  and 
have  found  it  answer  admirably.  12.  The  wound 
should  be  accurately  united,  drained  if  deep,  and  di-essed 
antisei^tically. 

Ligature  ue  special  .vbteries. — The  common  calh- 
TID  ARTERY  may  require  t}-ing  for — 1.  "Wound  of  ti 
artery;  2,  a  punctm-ed  wound  near  the  angle  of  the  ja ^^ 
or  tonsil ;  3,  aneui'ysm  of  the  upper  ■pa.vt  of  the  arterj'  or 
of  one  of  its  branches  ;  4,  orbital,  intracranial  and  cir-soid 
aneurysm;  and  5,  aneurysm  at  the  root  of  the  neck  (distal 
ligature).  The  artery  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  tin  • 
omo-hj'oid.    When  j^racticable  it  should  be  tied  above,  as 
it  is  here  more  superficial,  and  the  risk  of  suppui'ation  ex- 
tending beneath  the  deep  fascia  into  the  chest  is  avoidoil 
The  high  ojjeratioit,  or  ligatm-e  above  the  omo-hyoid.  Mai. 
an  incision  three  inches  in  length  with  its  centre  opposite 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  along  the  anterior  edge  of  tin- 
sterno-mastoid  inuscle,  i.e.,  in  a  line  dra-^xTi  from  tin' 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process  (Fig.  242,  i). 
Divide  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma  and  deo]i 
fascia.     Draw  the  anterior  edge  of  the  steruo-mastoiil 
gentl^y  outwards,  and  the  arterj'  will  be  felt  pulsating  in 
the  angle  fori]ied  by  the  omo-hjTiid  with  tlie  sterno- 
mastoid.    Open  the  sheath  on  its  inner  side,  and  pass  thi' 
aneurysm-needle  from  without  inwards  to  avoid  injuring 
the  vein  which  slightlj^  overlaps  the  artery  on  its  outer 
side,  and  keep  its  point  close  to  the  vessel  lest  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  bo  included  in  the  ligature.     The  small 
doscendens  noni  nerve  runs  superficial  to  the  sheath,  and 
if  seen,  sho\Ud  be  avoided.    The  superior  thyroid,  lingual 
and  facial  veins  cross  the  artery  to  open  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein.    Sliould  they  impede  the  operation,  divide 
them,  having  first  ajijilied  two  ligatures.     'I'he  htir  oprra- 
iidii,  or  ligature  lielow  the  omo-hyoid.    IMake  an  incision 
ill  tlie  same  line  as  for  the  high  o]ieration  but  lower  in 
the  neck.     Draw  tlie  sterno-mastoid  outwards  and  tlie 
sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  inwards  and  the  artery  will  I'e 
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felt  beating  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  omo-hyoid  with 
the  sterno-thyroid.  Pass  the  needle  as  before  from 
without  inwards,  taking  especial  care  not  to  injure  the 
vein  which  on  the  left  side  slightly  overlaps  the  artery. 
The  head  should  be  kept  fixed  after  ligature  by  sand  bags 
or  some  form  of  splint.  The  cJtivf  (langtrs  after  ligature 
are — 1.  Cerebral  mischief  from  partial  cutting  off  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  brain  ;  2,  a  low  form  of  pneumonia 
from  interference  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  centre ;  3,  suppuration  descending  into  the 
mediastinum ;  and  4,  suppuration  of  the  sac  when  tied 
for  aneurysm.  The  collateral  circulation  (Fig.  88)  is 
carried  on  by  the  anastomosis  of — 1.  The  vertebral  with 
the  opposite  vertebral.  2.  The  inferior  with  the  superior 
thyroid.  3.  The  internal  carotid  with  the  opi^osite 
internal  carotid  through  the  circle  of  Willis.  4.  The  deep 
cervical  with  the  princeps  cervicis.  5.  Branches  of  the 
extei'nal  carotid  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
opposite  .side  across  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries  may 
be  tied  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  the  common 
carotid,  but  higher  in  the  neck.  A  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  internal  carotid  is  in  position  at  first  external  to 
the  external  carotid  and  of  largei'  size. 

The  lingual  artery  may  require  ligature  for  hoemor- 
rhage  in  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and  as  a  preliminary  to 
excision  of  the  tongue.  Make  an  incision  along  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  242,  g),  divide  the  skin, 
superficial  fascia  and  platysma ;  hook  up  the  submaxillai'y 
gland,  and  a  few  touches  of  the  dii'octor  will  expose  the 
triangle  bounded  below  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus  and  above  by  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  Scratch  cautiouslj'  through  the  miiscular  fibres  of 
the  hyo-glossus  wliich  forms  the  floor  of  this  triangle, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  lingual  vein  wliich  is  super- 
ficial to  tlie  muscle :  the  lingual  artery  will  bo  seen  or 
felt  lying  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
The  vessel,  however,  is  often  abnormal,  and  consequently 
ma}'  not  be  found  in  the  usual  situation. 

The  facial  artery  is  readily  tied  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  masseter,  wlicro  it  can  be  I'olt  beating.  It  lies 
anteiior  to  its  vein. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  can  seldom  require 
tying  except  for  wounds  of  the  neck,  as  "  cut  throat," 
and  as  a  preliminary  to  removal  of  the  thyroid  body. 


•^''^  DISEASES  OF  SI'Ef.TAL  'I'lSSUES. 

The  TEMPOliAL  ARTERY  iiuiy  require  ligature  for  cir- 
soid auourysms  or  a  wound  of  tin  vessfl.  It  can  he 
readily  secured  at  the  si)ot  where  it  is  h/lt  heatiii"'  as  it 


Fici.  88. — Diagnim  to  sliow  tlio  coll.itcrul  ciiTul.-itioii  after  li.catnro 
of  common  carotid,  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries.  .\.  Conini.ui 
carotid  ;  i).  Internal  ea,rotid  ;  r.  lOxternal  carclid  :  i>.  A'crtehral  : 
v..  Circle  of  Willis  ;  v.  liasilar  :  (;.  Rnliclavian  ;  ii.  Thyroid  axis  ; 
T.  Inferior  tliyroid  ;  .7.  Snperior  thyroid  ;  k.  Oi'cijiital  ;  i..  rrinecps 
cervicis;  .m.  Deep  cervical  ;  n.  Transversalis  colli :  o.  Supras<-apul,ir: 
p.  I'ostei-ior  scapular  ;  4.  Dor^alis  scapuhu  ;  it.  Infra.sca)ailai-  ; 
s.  Subsca])iilar  ;  t.  Loin,'  Ihoi-acic  ;  r.  Short  thoracic  ;  v.  Siipci  i.ir 
intercostal  ;  .\.  Inlcrnal  ni  ininiary  :  v.  :uid  z.  .\orlic  intcicosta!^. 

crossi's  tlie  zyi^iima  jusl  in  fi-ont  of  tln'  cxlrriial  auditni  \- 
iiicaliis  (l<'io;.'  li4'J.  li,'  ]>.  (i'JS\ 

Tun  SUBCLAVIAN  AKTKliV  may  111"  tli'd  ill  tlic  //linl  /'III! 
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of  its  course  for— 1,  axilLiry  anoixrysin  ;  2,  auemysiii  attlie 
root  of  the  neck  (distal  ligature);  o,  rupturecl  axillary 
artery;  4,  secondary  htemorrliage  after  amputation  at  the 
shoulder- joint;  and  5,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  latter 
operation.  The  head  having  been  drawn  well  back,  the 
face  tiu'ned  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  shoulder  dejaressed, 
draw  down  the  skin  over  the  clavicle,  make  an  incision 
along  the  middle  third  of  that  bone  through  the  integuments 
and  platysma,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  external  j uvular 
vein,  and  let  the  tissues  slip  up  again  (Fig.  242,  f).  Next 
Aiyide  the  deep  fascia  on  a  director,  and  the  posterior  ed<''e 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  will  be  exposed.  Hold  aside  or  divide 
if  necessary  the  external  jugular  or  any  other  vein  th.-it 
may  be  in  the  way,  but  do  not  injure  the  suprascapular 
artery,  as  this  is  one  of  the  chief  vessels  by  whicli  the 
collateral  circulation  will  subsequently  be  'carried  on. 
Search  with  the  finger  and  director  for  the  scalene  tubercle 
in  the  triangle  bounded  by  the  omo-hyoid  above,  the 
clavicle  below,  and  the  scalenus  anticus  on  the  inner  side ; 
the  artery  will  be  felt  pulsating  behind  the  tubercle! 
It  has  the  vein  in  front  of  it,  but  on  a  lower  plane,  and 
the  brachial  plexus  above  it.  Pass  the  needle  from  above 
downwards.  The  artery,  if  necessary,  may  be  tied  in  the 
aeconJ  jxirt  of  its  course  by  extending" the  incision  inwards 
and  partially  dividing  the  scalenus'anticus.  Ligature  of 
the  fist  part  has  been  so  uniformly  fatal  hitherto  that  it 
will  not  be  described.  The  principal  accidents  that  may 
occui'  during  ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  the  third 
part  of  its  course  are— 1,  injury  of  the  external  jugular 
vem  or  other  veins,  and  profuse  venous  hemorrhage; 
2,  wound  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm ;  3,  puncture  of  the 
pleura ;  4,  inclusion  of  a  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  5, 
mjuiy  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  chief  danqers  after  liqa- 
tiire  are  pleurisy,  secondary  hasmorrhage,  and  suppuration 
of  the  sac.  The  ca/Iateral  circidcdion  (Fig.  88)  after  liga- 
ture of  the  third  portion  is  carried  on  by — 1,  the  supra- 
scapular and  posterior  scapular  arteries  anastomosing 
with  the  infra-scapular,  subscapular,  and  dorsuHs  scapute 
arteries  ;  2_,  the  internal  mammary,  superior  intercostal 
and  aortic  intercostal  arteries  anastomosing  with  the  long 
and  short  thoracic  arteries. 

TiFE  AXILLARY  ARTERY  can  seldom  require  ligature 
except  for  wound  or  rupture  (p.  203).  In  its  continuity 
it  may  bo  tied  in  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  part  of  its 
course.    In  the  third  part  it  can  ho  readily  secured  by 
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Fig.  89. — Diagi-am  to  sliow 
the  collateral  circulation 
after  ligature  of  the  axil- 
lary, brachial  and  railiai 
and  ulnar  arteries.  a. 
l^rachial  ;  b.  Ivadial  ;  c. 
Ulnar  ;  n.  Superior  )iro- 
fiuida  ;  K.  Inferior  ]iro- 
fuuda  ;  i''.  Ana.stoniotiea 
magna  ;  u.  Kadial  rccur- 
]'cnt  ;  Ji.  Intero.sseous  rc- 
curi'ent  :  i  Anterior  and 
K.  posterior  ulnar  recur- 
rent; J.  Axillary;  l.  Com- 
mon interosseous  ;  m.  Pos- 
terior interosseous  ;  N.  An- 
terior interosseous  ;  o.  d. 
Anterior  and  |)ost,eric)r  car- 
]]al  ;  I'.  Deep  ijalmarareli  ; 
Q.  Sui)crficial  |ialmararch  : 
R.  Posterior  circunillcx  : 
s.  Sulj.scapular. 


making  an  incision,  with  the 


arm  rai.sed,  through  the  .-^kin 
and  fascia  along  the  inn'  : 
border  of  the  coraco-brachia!  > 
and  biceps  (Fig.  !)0,  b).  l! 
tlx:  fir  fit  and  serou'l  jifiHs  of  its 
course  it  lies  below  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  and  to  expose 
it  so  deep  a  dissection  is  re- 
C|uired,  that  ligatui-e  of  the 
subclavian  is  preferable.  The 
■  collateral  drcuJation  (Figs,  s^ 
and  89)  after  ligature  of  tli 
first  portion  of  the  axillary  :  - 
carried  on  by  the  same  ressols 
as  after  ligature  of  the  tliird 
part  of  the  subclayian.  After 
ligature  of  the  third  part  nf 
the  axillary  it  is  carried  on 
by  the  ana.stomosis  of  small 
branches  of  the  subscapular 
and  circumflex  above  with 
similar  branches  of  the  supe- 
rior profunda  below. 

The  brachial  artery  may 
require  Ligature  for — 1,  wound 
of  the  artery;  2,  aneury.sm  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow :  8. 
wound  of  the  palmar  arch.  It 
may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its 
cmirse.  ]\[ake  an  incision 
(Fig.  90.  c),  along  tlio  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  llirough 
the  iuti\Lrumcn(s  and  dee]) 
fascia,  avoiding  the  basilic 
■\"(>in  which  lies  over  the  course 
of  the  artery  but  su)ierficial  to 
Ihe  lascid.  Tlie  median  nerve 
crosses  the  artery  along  Ihe 
middle  of  its  course  from  with- 
out inwards.  At  the  hcud  af 
ilic   clhinv  make   the  incision 
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obliquely  from  within  outwards  (Fig.  90  d)  and  divide 
the  seniiluuar  fascia  of  the  biceps;  the  artery  will  be 
found  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side 
and  the  median  nerve  on  the  inner  side.  The  mUateral 
circulation  (Fig.  89)  when  the  artery  is  tied  above  the 
superior  profunda  is  like  that  after  ligature  of  the  third 
part  of  the  axillary  (p. 
320).  When  tied  below 
the  superior  profunda 
it  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  anastomosis  of 
this  vessel  with  the  radial 
and  interosseous  recur- 
rent and  the  anastomotica 
magna ;  when  tied  below 
the  inferior  profunda  by 
the  additional  anasto- 
mosis of  this  vessel  with 
the  posterior  ulnar  re- 
current. 

The  RADIAL  AJfD  ULNAR 
ARTERIES  may  be  tied  for 
— 1,  aneurysm  of  either 
vessel,  or,  2,  wound  of 
the  palmar  arch ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether 
ligature  of  the  brachial 
is  not  preferable  in  the 
latter  case,  as  the  anasto- 
mosis between  the  radial 
and  ulnar  and  the  carpal 
and  interosseous  arteries 
is  so  free  (Fig.  89).  Both 
arteries  in  the  case  of  a 
wound  of  the  palmar  arch 
need  to  be  tied.  This  is 
best  done  at  the.  wrist  where  they  ai'e  superficial  and  can 
be  felt  pulsating.  The  radial  lies  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  the  ulnar  between 
the  innermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  by  which  it  is  slightly  over- 
lapped. An  incision  about  an  inch  long  through  the 
integuments  and  deep  fascia  parallel  to  the  course  of 
either  vessel,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  expose  them. 
(Fig.  !)0,  g,  h).  In  the  case  of  the  ulnar,  however,  the  flexor 


Fit!.  90. — Lines  of  incision  for 
ligature  of  arteries  of  the  u^jper 
extremity. 
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caipi  uluiiiis  may  have  to  be  held  aside.  The  aiicui-yMii 
needle  should  be  passed  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  sidi- 
to  avoid  the  nerve  which  lies  to  the  ulnar  side,  in  the 
case  of  the  radial,  the  needle  may  bo  passed  either  way 
as  the  radial  nerve  at  the  wiist  is  not  in  contact  with  thl- 
artery.  No  harm  will  ensue  if  the  venae  comites  are  tieil 
with  their  respective  vessels.  Tlit  radial  arteri/  in  (/,■ 
njijJtr  third  lies  deeply  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
pronator  radii  teres.  Make  an  incision  (Fig.  DO  e)  in  .i 
line  di-awn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to 
half  an  inch  internal  to  the  stjdoid  process  of  the  radiu.<. 
Separate  the  muscles  and  the  artery  will  be  exposed. 
The  radial  nerve  in  this  situation  is  some  distance  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery.  Ligature  oj  the  ulnar  in 
upj^er  third  is  movQ  difficult  as  it. lies  beneath  the  super- 
ficial flexor  muscles.  Make  an  incision  (Fig.  f)  four 
inches  long  in  a  line  di-awn  from  the  front  of  the  internal 
condyle  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisifonn  bone.  Seek  the 
interval  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  Sejxirate  these  muscles  and  tli-' 
uJnar  nerve  will  be  seen.  Work  superficial  to  the  ner\  >. 
and  the  artery  will  be  found  between  the  flexor  sublimis 
and  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  For  Collateral  circula- 
tion after  ligatui'e  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  see 
Fig.  89. 

The  extekxal  iliac  akteky  may  require  ligatui- 
f  or : — 1.  .(Aneurysm  in  the  groin;  2,  secondaiy  hi^mor- 
rhage  from  the  femoral;  3,  a  wound  of  the  vessel  itself. 
A  line  drawn  from  half  an  inch  below  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  umbiHcus  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament 
indicates  its  coui'se.  Make  a  curved  incision  beginning  a 
little  external  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament  up- 
wards and  outwards  for  about  three  inches  towards  tlie 
anterior  su2)crior  spine  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  253,  c.\ 
Divide  the  skin,  sujierficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique ;  cut  more  carcfulh- 
through  the  internal  obli(|ucaiid  trausversalis  muscles,  and 
the  fascia  trausversalis  will  be  exposed.  Divide  this  on  a 
director,  taking  care  not  to  iujui'e  the  peritoneum. 
Separate  the  peritoneum  gently  from  the  2^soas  nmsclc 
and  lot  an  assistant  press  it  carcfidly  uinxards  and  in- 
wards. The  artery  aviU  now  be  felt  beating  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  wound  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas. 
Pass  the  aneurysm  needle  from  within  outwards  to  avoid 
injuring  the  vein  which  liea  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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artery.  The  small  criu'al 
brauch  of  the  geuito-crural 
nerve  lies  on  the  artery,  and 
the  cii-cumflex  iliac  vein  and 
vas  deferens  cross  it  just  be- 
fore it  i^asses  under  Poupart's 
hgameut.  The  ch  ief  accidents 
that  may  occur  during-  liga- 
ture are: — 1.  Injury  of  the 
peritoneimi ;  2,  wound  of  the 
vein ;  3,  wound  of  the  sper- 
matic cord ;  4,  wound  of  the 
epigastric  artery  ;  and  5, 
puncture  of  the  circumflex 
iUac  vein.  The  chief  duiKjers 
after  ligatiu'e  are: — 1,  Gan- 
grene of  the  limb ;  2,  peri- 
tonitis ;  3,  secondary  hiemor- 
rhage.  Should  secondarj' 
htemorrhage  occm',  carefully 
ap j)Lied  pr essiu'e  must  be  tried . 
If  this  fails,  nothing  is  left 
but  the  desperate  expedient 
of  cutting  down  on  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  and  trying  to  secure 
it.  Davy's  lever  shoidd  be 
used  to  control  the  haemor- 
rhage during  the  operation. 
The  i^eritoneum  will  be  pro- 
bably opened,  and  success 
can  hardly  be  hoped  for.  The 
collateral  circulation  (Fig.  91) 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
anastomosis  between  the  in- 


Fio.  91.— Diagram  of  tliu  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of 
tlic  common  iliac,  external  and  internal  iliac,  femoral,  i3op- 
liteal,  and  arteries  of  the  leg.  a.  Common  iliac  ;  J).  External  iliac  ; 
c.  Internal  iliac  ;  n.  Last  lumbar  ;  e.  Ilio-lumbar  ;  f.  Epigastric; 
o.  Circumflex  iliac  ;  n.  Obturator  ;  i.  Gluteal ;  j.  Lateral  sacral ; 
K.  Kciatic  ;  l.  external  circumflex  ;  m.  Profunda  ;  n.  Internal 
circumilex  ;  o.  Femoral  ;  p.  Conies  ischiatici ;  qm-  I'erforating  ; 
R.  Ana.stomotica  magna;  ss.  Superior  articular;  tt.  Inferior 
articular;  u.  Tibial  recurrent;  v.  Popliteal;  vv.  Anterior  tibial ; 
X.  Posterior  tibial  ;  y.  Peroneal. 
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ternal  mammary  and  deep  epigastiic ;  tlie  ilio-lumljar  aii<l 
circumflex  iliac ;  the  gluteal  and  external  circumiiex  ; 
the  obturator  and  internal  circumflex ;  the  sciatic  and 
the  superior  perforating  and  internal  circumflex. 

The  common  iliac  aiitery  has  been  ligatured  for 
aneurj'sm  of  the  external  iliac  and  for  gluteal  aneurvsm  ; 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  also  for  gluteal  aneury.-ui. 
Eoth  ma}'  be  reached  by  prolonging  the  inci.«ion  for  liga- 
ture of  the  external  iliac,  and  both  have  recently  been  tn  -il 
through  the  peritoneum.  Both  oiDerations  -vrere  formeil}- 
attended  -with  the  most  unfavom-able  results,  but  of  late 
there  have  been  several  successfirl  cases  in  which  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened  in  the  middle  line,  the  iutestinf  - 
drawn  aside  and  the  vessels  exposed  by  scratching  through; 
the  peritoneum.    For  roJIatcral  cirruUiiioit  see  fig.  91. 

The  superficial  femoral  artery  may  be  ligatm-ed 
for  : — 1.  Wound  of  the  artery  itself ;  2,  popliteal  aneiu-ysm ; 
3,  hrpmorrhage  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  tibials.  Tl.> 
ligature  may  be  applied  either  in  Scarpa's  triangle  or  ii. 
Hunter's  canal.  Jn  Scarpa  s  iriarifjJc  the  artery  is  usually 
tied  at  the  apex  where  the  sartorius  touches  the  adductor 
longus.  If  thought  necessary,  the  line  of  the  sartorius 
may  be  marked  on  the  skin  with  lunar  caustic  by  putting 
the  muscle  in  action  before  the  patient  is  anoesthetized. 
Slightly  flex  the  leg,  and  place  the  thigh  on  its  outer  side 
in  a  position  of  slight  abduction  and  flexion.  A  line 
drawn  from  a  point  mid"n'ay  between  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  ad- 
ductor tubercle  in  this  position  indicates  the  course  of  the 
artery,  (fig.  92  a.)  Make  an  incision  about  three  inches 
long  in  this  line,  beginning  about  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament ;  cut  through  the  skin  and  siipei-licial 
fascia,  and  divide  the  deep  fascia  on  a  director.  iJraw 
the  sartorius  gently  imlirards  and  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  will  be  exposed.  Open  this  in  the  usual  way, 
avoiding  the  small  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  which  crosses  the  artery  at  this  spot.  I'ass  the 
aneuiysm  needle  from  within  outwards  to  avoid  injuring 
the  vein  which  lies  to  tlic  inner  side  of,  and  a  little 
posterior  to,  the  artery.  In  /fin, fir's  nninl  the  sanu-  line 
as  the  above  indicates  the  course  of  Ihe  vessel  (I'^ig.  92  b. : 
riaco  the  limb  as  bcd'ore,  and  make  an  incision  tlireo  or 
four  inches  long  in  llio  line  of  the  artery  in  Ihe  middle 
third  of  the  thigli.  Divide  tli(vsu]icriicial  and  deep  fasci;>, 
and  tlie  sartorius  will  be  ex]H)sed.    It  may  bo  known  ly 
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its  fibres  running  downwards  and  inwards.  Draw  the 
muscle  to  the  ianer  side,  and  the  aponeurotic  covering  of 
Hunter's  canal  (known  by  its  strong  transverse  fibres) 
will  be  scon.  Divide  it  on  a  director,  and  the  artery  will 
be  found  lying  between  the  vastus 
internus  on  the  outer  side  and  the 
adductor  longus  and  magnus  on 
the  inner  side.  The  vein  is  behind 
and  a  little  external  to  the  arterj^. 
The  long  saphenous  nerve  crosses 
the  artery  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side.  Pass  the  aneurysm 
needle  from  without  inwards,  keep- 
ing the  point  well  applied  to  the 
vessel,  as  the  vein  in  this  situation 
is  usually  very  adherent  to  the 
artery.  The  chief  dangers  after 
ligature  are: — i.  gangrene;  2, 
secondary  hajmorrhage ;  3,  phle- 
bitis and  pyasmia  from  pricking 
the  vein  (see  p.  306).  The  collateral 
circulation  (Fig.  91)  is  carried  on 
by  the  anastomosis  of  (a)  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  profunda 
with  the  articular  branches  of  the 
popliteal;  (b)  the  descending  branch 
of  the  external  circumflex  with  the 
external  articular  branches  of  the 
popliteal  and  tibial  recurrent ;  and 
(c)  the  artery  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  with  the  internal  articular 
branches  of  the  popliteal. 
_  The  popliteal  aktery  may  be 
ligatured  in  its  upper  part  for  popli- 
teal aneurysm.  Place  the  limb  on 
its  outer  side  and  make  an  incision 
about  four  inches  long  at  the  ui:)per 
part  of  the  popliteal  space  over  the 
centre  of  the  artery.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  and  feel 
for  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  at  the  inner  margin  of  the 
semi-mcmbranosus.  Hook  the  nerve  outwards  or  in- 
wards, and  open  the  sheath  well  to  its  inner  side  to  avoid 
the  ve:n. 

^  The  posterior  tibial  artery.— the,  upper  third. 
Place  the  limb  on  its  outer  side,  and  make  an  incision 
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92. — Lines  of  in- 
cision for  ligature 
of  artofies  of  lower 
extremity. 
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four  inches  long  parallel,  and  lialf  an  inch  posterior  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  92  e).  Divide  only  t]i<- 
skin  and  superficial  fascia  in  the  first  incision  to  avoid 
injuring  the  long  saphenous  vein.  Then  divide  the  deeji 
fascia  and  draw  the  gastrocnemius,  if  seen,  backwards  ; 
cut  through  the  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus.  and  the  inter- 
muscular fascia  will  be  exposed.  Di^-ide  this  on  a  diror- 
tor,  and  the  artery  will  be  foimd  lying  on  the  tibialis 
posticus  with  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side.  Ligature  of  th.' 
posterior  tibial  in  its  upper  thii'd  can  hardly  be  requii'ed. 
except  for  a  wound  which  should  then  be  enlarged  longi- 
tudinallj^  until  sufficient  room  is  obtained.  At  the  ind-Jf. 
— Make  a  curved  incision  over  the  artery  a  finger's 
breadth  behind  and  below  the  internal  malleolus. 
Divide  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia  and  the  internal 
annular  ligament,  and  the  arterj"  will  be  found  between 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor 
longus  poUicis  with  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side.  For 
collateral  circulatwn ,  see  Fig.  91. 

The  anteeior  tibial  autery. — A  line  drawn  fi-om 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  midway  between 
the  two  malleoli  indicates  the  coui'se  of  the  vessel.  In 
the  upper  third  make  an  incision  about  five  inches  long  in 
the  line  of  the  artery  (Fig.  92  c)  through  the  skin  and 
superficial  fascia  and  look  for  the  innermost  white  line, 
which  indicates  the  cellular  interval  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Divide  the 
deep  fascia  over  this  line  on  a  director ;  hold  the  muscles 
apart  by  retractors,  and  the  arterj-  will  be  found  on  the 
interosseous  membrane  with  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 
In  ilic  oiriihlh  tliird  the  artery  lies  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  neiTC  lies 
on  the  artery.  In  the  lower  third  the  artery  lies  between 
the  extensor  pro]irius  pollicis  and  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  with  the  nerve  on  its  outer  side.  An  incision 
in  the  line  of  the  artery  (Fig.  92  d)  and  the  separation  of 
the  muscles  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  expose  the  vessel 
in  cither  of  these  situations.  For  rullutrrdl  circidation, 
see  Fig.  91. 

The  HoiiSALis  pedis  ahteky  may  require  ligature  for 
a  wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  I  have  twice  seen  it 
tied  for  aneurysm  of  the  vessel  itself.  ^Nfake  an  incision 
in  a  line  drawn  from  midway  between  the  two  mallccdi 
to  the  interval  between  the  gi-oat  and  second  toes :  divide 
the  sliin  and  Ihe  sii]ierficial  and  doe]i  fascia.  tlio  artery 
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will  be  found  between  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and 
the  innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum. 
As  the  artery  sinks  into  the  sole  it  is  crossed  by  the  inner- 
most tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The 
anterior  tibial  nerve  is  on  the  outer  side. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

Thrombosis,  or  clotting  of  the  blood  in  a  vein,  is  very 
common,  and  was  formerly  thought  to  be  always  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  vein-wall.  Hence,  when- 
ever a  vein  became  thrombosed,  the  condition  was  spoken 
of  as  phlebitis.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  a 
thrombus  may  form  in  a  vein  without  any  iniiammation 
of  its  walls,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  thrombus  is  in 
some  cases  the  cause  and  not  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  causes  of  thrombosis  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads.  1.  Changes  in  the  vein-imU, 
such  as  may  result  from  injury,  inflammation  and 
degenerative  processes.  2.  Cluniges  in  the  Mood,  such  as 
occur  in  septicaamia  and  pytemia  and  other  affections  in 
which  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and 
the  consequent  setting  free  of  the  fibrin  ferment  con- 
tained in  them.  The  exact  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
blood  inducing  thrombosis  is,  however,  not  known,  and 
the  above  explanation  is  at  the  best  a  mere  theory.  '6. 
The  presence  of  micro-organisms.  4.  The  retardation  or 
arrest  of  the  blond-stream,  as  (a)  when  a  ligature  is  applied 
to  a  vein ;  {h)  when  a  vein  is  compressed  by  a  tight 
bandage,  tumour,  or  contraction  of  a  cicatrix ;  (c)  when 
the  blood  flows  feebly  through  a  vein  owing  to  weak 
action  of  the  heart  induced  by  age,  fevers,  loss  of  blood, 
&c.  5.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  not  covered  bg  end>o- 
thelium,  as  a  piece  of  ligature,  an  embolus,  an  already 
formed  thrombus,  or  the  protrusion  of  a  new  growth  into 
the  lumen  of  a  vein. 

Method  of  extension  of  the  thromhns. — When  onco  formed 
the  thrombus  may  extend  either  with  or  against  the  blood- 
stream. As  a  rule,  however,  it  takes  the  former  direction, 
extending  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  veins,  and  in 
this  way  may  at  times  reach  the  heart. 

Appearances  of  a  recent  tlirombus. — When  the  blood  is  at 
rest  at  the  time  of  coagulation,  as  when  a  vein  is  ligatured, 
the  thrornlius  will  bo  red  throughout,  as  both  the  coloured 
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and  colourless  corpuscles  equally  become  entanded  in  tho 
tbrm.  It  will  fill  the  whole  lumen  of  the  vein,  and  at 
first  will  be  soit  and  gelatinous,  and  but  loosely  attached 
to  the  vem-wall.  When,  on  the  other  hand  the  clot  i-< 
formed  gradually  whilst  the  blood  is  in  motion  as  whr^n 
the  clot  IS  deposited  on  an  unhealthy  vein-wall  the  clot 
is  laminated,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  waU,  and  wHl  be 
either  white  or  tinged  with  red,  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  IS  formed.  A  jMst-nwrina  clot  may  be  distin- 
gmshed  from  the  above  in  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  nor  as  a  rule  entirely  fill  its  lumen 
It  is  never  laminated,  although  it  may  consist  of  two 
layers,  one  white  and  one  red. 

Changes  in  the  tlirombus.—l.  The  clot  may  become  con- 
verted, together  with  that  portion  of  the  vein  in  which  it 
IS  contained  into  a  fibrous  cord.    Thus  it  first  lo*es  it< 
red  colour-  from  the  disappearance  of  the  red  corimscle-; 
then  becomes  firmer,  more  adherent  to  the  wall  of  tlic 
vein,  and  finally  indistinguishable  from  it.    The  minute 
changes  which  occur  in  this  process  are  similar  to  tho'^e 
already  described  in  the  healing  of  an  artery  after  injurv 
(page  127).    2.  The  clot  may  undergo  calcification  and 
become  converted  into  a  so-called  vein-stone  or  phlebolith 
which  may  either  be  found  free,  or  attached  to  the  walK 
by  a  pedicle.    3.  The  clot  may  soften  and  disintegrate 
forming  a  pultaceous  reddish  niaterial  or  a  veUowish-red 
puriform  fiuid,  the  latter  change  being  probably  due  to 
the_  action  of  septic  micro-organisms.    4.  The  clot  mav 
shrink  to  one  side  of  the  vein,  or  become  tunnelled  by  tli'c 
blood,  or  it  may  be  slowly  carried  away  bv  tlic  circuliition 
without  causing  any  mischief.    The  tunnelling  of  the  clot 
is  brought  about  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  small 
vessels  which  noi-nially  permeate  the  clot  during  its  con- 
version into  a  fibrous  cord.  ^ 

Tlice.ffecU  of  thramhosis  are,  1.  Siv,Ui,Hi  „„ij  ,r,h„),i  of 
the  parts  from  which  the  affected  vein  returned  the 
venous  blood.  This  niay  completely  or  partially  disap- 
pear, or  it  may  vomaiii  jiernianent  constituting  the  con- 
dition known  as  no! id  aalcuui,  accoi-ding  to  wlietlier  the 
lumen  of  the  vein  is  or  is  not  restored,  or  the  collateral 
channels  are  sufiicient  for  the  leqnirements  of  the  circu- 
lation. A  good  cxamjilo  of  tt«doma  from  thrombosis  is 
furnished  by  the  so-called  white  leg,  or  /d//r</>,„i.^;„  „ll„, 
<l(i/eii.i,  so  common  after  parturition  "as  tlic  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  clot  from  the  uterino  veins  through  the 
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ili.acs  to  the  femoral.  2.  Gangrene  occasionally  occurs 
after  the  ijlug-ging  of  a  large  A^ein  where  the  collateral 
circulation  is  insufficient  to  relieve  the  engorgement  of 
the  i^art,  and  is  necessarily  of  the  moist  variety.  3.  Plde- 
hitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vein-walls,  may  ensue,  and 
will  take  a  simple  oi'  a  spreading  and  suppurative  form, 
according  as  the  thi-ombus  is  of  a  simple  or  of  a  septic  or 
infective  nature.  4.  Embolism,  owing  to  a  portion  of  a 
thi-ombus  being  swept  away  by  the  blood-stream  and 
becoming  lodged  in  a  distant  vessel.  The  way  in  which 
this  detachment  may  take  place  is  shown  in  Fig.  37, 
p.  161.  If  the  thrombus  is  of  a  simple  character,  no 
harm  may  ensue ;  but  if  septic  or  infective,  the  embolus 
will  also  be  septic  or  infective,  and  set  up  a  like  inflam- 
mation in  the  part  where  it  becomes  arrested.  (See 
Pyceinia,  p.  158.) 

Higns. — When  the  deep  veins  are  plugged,  the  only 
evidence  of  the  thrombosis  will  be  signs  of  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  veins  below,  such  as  oedema  or 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins.  When,  however,  a 
superficial  vein,  as  one  of  the  saphenas,  is  affected,  there 
will  be  a  hard  cord-like  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the 
vein,  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure  and  feeling  of 
stiffness  on  movement.  Should  inflammation  of  the  vein 
follow  from  the  presence  of  the  thrombus,  there  will  be 
m  addition  some  heat  and  redness  of  the  skin.  (See 
PhhUtis.)  ^ 

Treatment.— Khsohxie  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is 
essential,  lest  a  portion  of  the  clot  should  become  detached 
and  lodged  in  an  important  organ,  as  the  brain,  or  plug 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  sudden  death  ensue.  Where 
there  is  much  cedema,  the  part  should  at  first  be  elevated, 
and  subsequently  evenly  and  firmly  bandaged. 
_  Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  veins,  may  be  divided 
into  the  simple,  and  the  septic  or  spreading. 
_  HImpIe  ph/ehiiis,  formerly  known  as  adhesive,  phlebitis, 
IS  a  simple  local  inflammation  of  the  vein-wall,  and  may 
tenmnate  in  resolution,  obliteration  of  the  vein,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  abscess.  Causes.— 
1.  In.iuryof  the  vcin-walLs.  2.  Simj^le  inflammation  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  3.  The  formation  of  a  non- 
inloctive  thrombus  m  a  vein.  4.  Gout  or  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis. 5.  Certain  conditions  of  the  system  tlie  "exact 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  the  phlebitis  being  then 
spoken  of  as  idiopathic. 
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Pafhohjgij. — The  walls  of  the  vein  become  infiltrated 
■with  leucocytes  and  swollen,  whilst  a  thrombus,  should 
such  not  already  be  present  as  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation, will  form  in  the  interior  of  the  vein.  Changes 
similar  to  those  alreadj^  described  under  thi'ombosis  may 
then  occui'  in  the  clot.  Thus  the  vein  may  become  ob- 
literated, or  the  thrombus  vaiiously  disjiosed  of  and  the 
calibre  of  the  vein  restored.  Or  pyogenic  organisms  may 
gain  admission  and  suppuration  may  take  place.  The 
sujipuration  however  does  not  spread  unless  the  thrombus, 
the  barrier  to  the  organisms,  is  disturbed  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus. 

Symptoms. — There  is  the  same  cord-like  swelling  in  the 
aifected  part  of  the  vein  as  in  simple  thrombosis,  but  the 
skin,  at  least  when  a  superficial  vein  is  involved,  is  dusky- 
red  and  oedematous,  and  -pam  is  more  severe  on  pi'essure 
and  on  movement.  Wlien  a  vein  of  large  size  is  affected, 
there  will  be  in  addition  signs  of  obstruction  to  the  venous 
circulation.  The  gouty  form  is  either  associated  with 
ordinary  gouty  intlauimation  in  the  foot  or  joints,  or 
occurs  with  little  or  no  e^'ident  pro'^^ocation  in  persons  of 
marked  gouty  constitution,  or  with  a  gouty  inheritance. 
It  is  more  especially  characteii;;ed  by  its  symmetiy, 
api^arent  metastasis,  and  frequent  recurrences. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  thrombosis.  Where 
there  is  much  pain,  a  mixtm-e  of  glycerine  and  bella- 
donna may  T)e  .smeared  over  the  vein,  or  lead  and  opium 
lotion,  or  hot  boracic  poultices  may  be  applied.  Should 
an  abscess  form,  it  must  be  opened  with  antiseptic  pro- 
cautions,  care  being  taken  not  to  distm-b  the  clots. 
Saline  purgatives  should  be  given,  with  potash,  lithia. 
piperazine,  and  colchicum  in  the  gouty,  and  the  patient 
placed  on  low  diet. 

Suri'URATiVE  PHLEBITIS  is  a  Spreading,  infective  in- 
tlnmmation  of  the  vein-walls  and  tissxies  around.  ( 'mists. — 
It  is  duo  to  an  infective  inflammation  sjircading  to  Ihe 
vein- walls  or  to  the  softening  of  an  infective  thmmbus. 
Thus,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with 
compound  fractures,  ill-conditioned  stumjis.  acute 
necrosis,  osteomyelitis,  difl'uso  cellulitis,  malignant  ]ms- 
tnl(%  facial   carinincle,  It  may   al.'<ii   follow  the 

o])ening  of  an  abscess,  the  re.<ult  of  sim]ile  phlebitis,  if 
the  r'lots  are  disturbed  and  Semitic  ])roccsses  are  allow(  d 
to  take  iilace  in  the  wound,  /'((///(./-///v.— Tlie  coats  of  the 
iiillamcd  vrin  bccom(>  red,  swollfii.  and  in  ])laces  soft  and 
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diffluent,  and  the  thrombus  softened  into  a  purulent 
fluid,  whilst  micrococci  are  found  both  in  it  and  in  the 
vein-walls.  These  changes  graduallj^  extend  up  the  vein, 
and  should  portions  of  the  infective  thrombus  be  carried 
away  by  the  blood-stream,  metastatic  abscesses  in  distant 
parts  and  general  blood-poisoning  will  result  (pycemm). 
Sijinptoms. — When  a  superficial  vein  is  affected  there  is  at 
first  a  cord-like  swelling  as  in  simple  phlebitis,  but 
redness  and  oedema  of  the  skin  soon  supervene,  followed 
by  fluctuation  in  one  oi'  more  situations  in  the  course  of 
the  vein,  and  frequently  by  general  blood-poisoning. 
When  the  deep  veins  are  involved,  the  disease  may  not  be 
suspected  until  signs  of  pysemia  set  in,  and  the  condition 
of  the  veins  can  then  only  with  certainty  be  ascertained 
on  a  post-mortem  examination  being  made.  The  treatment 
resolves  itself  into  controlling  or  arresting,  if  possible, 
the  infective  inflammation  in  the  part  from  which  the 
suppm-ative  phlebitis  starts.  Beyond  this,  little  can  be 
done,  although,  could  the  condition  of  the  veins  be 
diagnosed  with  certainty,  amputation  above  the  inflamed 
part  might,  before  general  blood-poisoning  had  super- 
vened, save  the  patient's  life.  When  the  vein  is  super- 
ficial, cutting  out  a  piece  above  the  disease  has  been 
suggested ;  but  cases  to  which  such  treatment  would  be 
applicable  must  be  very  rare,  as  the  inflammation  is 
seldom  limited  to  a  superficial  vein. 

VaPvICOSE  veins. — A  vein  is  said  to  be  varicose  when  it 
is  permanently  and  unequally  dilated,  and  its  coats  have 
undergone  certain  degenerative  changes.  A  varicose 
condition  is  most  common  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  in  the  veins  of  the  rectum  and  testicle  (see 
Piles  and  Varicocele). 

The  causes  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  in- 
creased intra-venous  pressure,  and  changes  in  the  vein- 
walls.  A.  Increased  intra-venous  pressure  may  be  due  to 
1 .  Organic  affections  of  the  heart  whereby  the  return  of 
venous  blood  is  impeded.  2.  Obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion in  the  portal  system,  a  cause  chiefly  affecting  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins  (see  rUes).  3.  Pressure  upon  the 
veins,  such  as  may  bo  exerted  (a)  by  the  gravid  uterus  or 
a  tumour  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  ovaiies  on  the  iliac  veins; 
[h)  by  an  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  (o)  by  fcecal  accumulation  on  the  haimor- 
rhoidal  veins ;  [d)  by  a  tumour  in  the  groin  on  the  femoral 
vein  ;  (r)  by  an  ill-fitting  truss  on  the  spermatic  veins 
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(see  Varicorj'lr)  ■  or  ( /•)  hy  a  tight  g-artoron  the  saphenous 
veins.  4.  Long-standing,  which  lias  u  tondrincy  to  cause 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  xeins  of  tlio  lower 
extremity.  5.  Severe  muscular  exertion,  whereljy  an 
increased  amount  of  Llood  is  driven  by  the  conti-action  of 
the  muscles  from  the  deep  into  the  superficial  veins.  Some 
authors  consider  this  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  maintain 
that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  first  produces  a  dilatation 
of  the  superficial  veins  where  the  intermuscular  veins 
empty  into  them ;  that  this  dilatation  being  frequently 
repeated  becomes  permanent ;  that  the  valves  in  conse- 
quence are  unable  to  close  and  protect  the  veins,  and  being 
thrown  out  of  use  gradually  undergo  atrophy,  whilst  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood,  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  valves,  becomes  further  increased,  and  the  veins  still 
further  dilated.  B.  Cltaiujes  in  Hit  rcin-icaUs. — These 
consist  principally  in  an  hereditary  weakness,  want  of 
muscular  tone,  and  inflammatory  softening  of  the  walls. 
Varicose  veins  are  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
owing  to  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes;  women,  however,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  them 
during  pregnancy. 

ridJiiihiijij. — A  varicose  vein  is  lengthened,  dilated,  and 
frequently  tortuous  (Fig.  93),  the  dilatation  being  cspi- 
cially  marked  where  the  intermuscular  veins  open  intu 
the  superficial,  and  at  the  situation  of  the  valves.  The 
middle,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  outer  coat,  are  often 
greatly  thickened  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  but 
the  inner  coat  sliows  little  change.  In  the  dilated 
portions  immediately  above  the  valves  the  coats,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  found  greatly  thinned,  so  that  tlic 
vein  may  give  way  at  these  situations.  Tlie  valves  them- 
selves, from  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  cease  to  bo  of 
service,  and  become  atro])hi('d  and  )i'e(iuen(ly  reduced  In 
more  ridges  or  fibrous  cords.  Tims  the  intra^■cnoll> 
pressure  in  the  segment  below  is  increased  as  the  column 
of  blood  in  the  ujqicr  part  of  the  vein  is  no  longci 
suppoi'ted  by  tlie  valves.  The  deep  veins  are  gCTierally 
involved  in  the  varicose  condition,  and  the  smaller  radicals 
returning  tlie  lilood  to  Iho  varicose  vein  from  Ihe  skin 
often  sliaro  in  the  dilatation.  The  skin,  in  conse(iuence 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  venous  return,  becomes  con- 
gested and  chronically  inflamed  (run'rose  eczema),  and 
frei|uently  gives  way,  ]iroducing  an  ulcer  (rayirnx,  iilm-y. 
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•v^hilst  at  times  the  pressure  of  the  vein  causes  thinning 
of  the  skin,  and  this,  with  the  wall  of  the  vein,  may  give 
way,  and  htemorrhage  result.  "When  the  valves  have 
heen  destroyed,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  verj^  severe,  and 
even  terminate  in  death,  as  the  blood  sometimes  flows  back- 
wards from  the  heart  through  the  jiroximal  end  as  well 
as  through  the  distal  end  of  the  vein. 

The  symjitoms  usually  complained  of  are  fatigue  and  a 
sense  of  fulness  of  the  limb  after  exercise  or  long  standing, 
and  perhaps  cramp,  coldness  of  the  feet,  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  ankle,  and  numbness 
of  the  leg.     Sometimes  there  is 
deep-seated   pain.     The  tortuous 
vein  or  veins  meandering  up  the 
leg  is  a  characteristic  sign  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.    When  the 
smaller  radicals  are  affected  bluish 
cliisters  of  minute  veins  are  visi- 
ble here  and  there,  especially  about 
the  ankle  and  knee. 

The  treatment  may  be  palliative 
or  radical.  Palliative  treatment  con- 
sists locally  in  supporting  the  di- 
lated vein  by  an  elastic  stocking 
or  by  a  Martin's  or  un  ordinary 
bandage,  and  reducing  the  hours 
of  standing  where  possible.  The 
bowels  at  the  same  time  should  be 
regulated,  and  the  general  health 
improved  by  tonics,  ii-on,  &c. 
Radical  treatment  should  only  be 
undertaken  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, as  1,  when  a  vein  appears  likely  to  burst; 
li,  when  there  is  a  knotted  mass  of  large  veins  in  one  or 
more  situations,  giving  rise  to  much  pain  and  inconveni- 
ence ;  3,  when  an  intractable  ulcer  is  present;  and 
4,  when  the  varicosity  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  single  vein. 

Many  methods  of  operating  have  been  jiroposed.  The 
object  aimed  at  in  all  is  to  obliterate  the  vein,  either,  1, 
by  exciting  adhesive  inflammation  as  by  acupressure, 
coagiilating  injections,  ligatiu'c,  or  caustics;  or  2,  by 
excising  a  portion  of  the  vein  itself.  Acupressure,  consists 
in  passing  a  needle  beneath  the  vein  in  several  situations, 
and  compressing  the  vein  between  the  needle  and  a  piece 
of  bougie  placed  over  the  vein  by  means  of  a  flguro-of-.S 
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sutiu'c.  The  iii  jt'dions  chiefly  employed  are  pei'chloricle 
of  ii'on  unci  carbolic  acid.  If  they  are  u.sed,  the  vein 
should  be  compressed  above  till  the  blood  at  the  spot 
of  injection  has  had  time  to  coagulate.  If  a  nuhaduiK-ons 
lifjuturc  is  employed,  it  should  consist  of  aseptic  silk  or 
chromicized  catgut.  The  caustic  method  consists  in  placing 
Vienna  paste  in  various  situations  over  the  vein  ;  it  sets 
up  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  which  spreads 
to  the  vein  and  causes  its  obliteration.  E.rcislon  of  a 
portion  of  the  vein  after  a  ligature  has  been  appUed 
above  and  below  is  a  method  commonly  emi^loyed  at  :~^t. 
Bartholomew's  Hosj)ital,  and  ajDpears  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  best  and  most  certain  method  of  radical  cure.  What- 
ever operation  is  undertaken,  however,  the  patient  should 
be  ke^jt  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  to  prevent  a 
portion  of  the  thrombus  becoming  detached  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  embolism  in  vital  organs ;  whilst 
the  strictest  precautions  shoidd  be  taken  to  keep  the 
wound  aseptic,  lest  suppurative  phlebitis  ensue. 


KiEVUS. 

There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  mevus,  the  capillary 
and  the  venous,  but  both  forms  may  be  combined. 

The  CAriLL.\iiY  n.evus  or  iih\riforiii  ai/<jio/ii>i  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries  bound 
together  by  a  scantj^  amoimt  of  connective  tissue.  These 
njEvi  are  most  common  on  the  head,  neck,  face  and  chest ; 
and  occiu-  as  small,  flat,  or  slightly-elevated,  red  o:' 
13urplish-red  jjatches  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 
Sometimes  they  are  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer  covering 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  one  .side  of  the  face,  and  are 
then  known  as  purt-iriiic  marks.  The  blood  can  be 
pressed  out  momentarily,  but  returns  when  pressure  is 
removed.  Their  rate  of  growth  varies ;  sometimes  it  is 
(]uick,  at  other  times  it  is  .slow ;  or  they  may  remain 
stationary,  or  disappear  .spontaneously.  Trcatuu  iii . — The 
smaller  nrovi  may  readily  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid  or 
cthylatc  of  sodium.  Tlio.se  known  as  "  jiort-wine  marks  " 
shinild  bo  left  alone,  or  under  .some  condition.s  they  may 
be  scarified. 

TUK  VENOUS  N.EVUS  Ol'  ra r(  riiiiiig  a/,</ioit,a  consists  of  a 
number  of  cavernous  sjiacos  lined  with  emlotlielium  and 
couimiuiicating  with  each  other,  and  with  the  arteries  on 
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tlie  one  liaiicl  and  the  veins  on  the  other.  They  form 
distinct  tumoiu-s  bound  together  by  delicate  connective 
tissue  sometimes  containing  fat.  The  blood  in  them  is  of 
a  dark  venous  colour.  They  are  generally  subcutaneous, 
but  may  likewise  occui'  beneath  a  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  always  congenital.  They  apjjear  as  irregular, 
nodular,  soft,  comjiressible  tumoui'S,  easily  emptied  by 
pressure,  but  quickly  refilling,  and  swelling  up  ou 
coughing  or  crymg.  When  under  a  mucous  membrane 
they  are  of  a  bluish-purple  coloiu-.  The  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  covering  them  may  be  natui'al,  or  it  may  be 
ali'ected  with  the  capillary  variety  of  nsevus.  Their 
favourite  seats  are  the  lips,  cheeks,  scalp,  organs  of 
generation,  back,  and  nates.  They  may  gradually  increase 
in  size,  remaiu  statiouai'y,  or  imdergo  a  spontaneous 
ciu'e. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  remove  or  to  destroy 
the  nsevus  with  as  httle  scarring  as  possible.  This  may 
be  done  by,  1,  excision  with  the  kmfe;  2,  ligatiu'e;  3, 
coagulating  injections  ;  4,  setons  ;  5,  electrolysis. 

1.  Kxcision  ivitk  the  knife  is  a  rapid,  painless,  and 
effective  method,  and  where,  as  in  the  lip,  by  removing  a 
V-shaped  piece  a  mere  linear  scar  is  loft,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best.  To  avoid  hiBmorrhage,  however,  the  incision  should 
be  made  mdo  of  the  growth. 

2.  Ligature  is  a  sm-e,  simple,  and  safe  method,  but  is 
pamful,  slow,  and  leaves  a  scar.  The  ligature  may  be 
applied  in  several  ways.  All  that  can  here  be  said  is  that 
the  hgature  should  consist  of  whip-cord  or  China  silk; 
that  it  should  be  applied  with  a  ntevus  needle,  either 
subcutaneously,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  through  an 
incision  made  in  the  skin  round  the  ntevus ;  and  that  it 
should  be  tied  tightly  in  a  reef  knot  to  ensure  complete 
strangidation. 

3.  Coagulutiny  ivjeclion.s.  —  ThG  materials  most  often 
used  are  perchloride  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  and  chloride  of 
zinc.  Only  a  drop  or  two  should  be  injected,  as  other- 
wise sloughing  may  occur,  or  the  coagulation  may  spread 
to  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  embohsm,  resulting 
perhaps  in  sudden  death,  may  ensue.  To  avoid  this 
accideut  the  base  of  the  ntievus  must  be  compressed  by  a 
clamp  or  a  ligatui'e  diuing  ami  for  a  short  time  alter  the 
operation. 

4.  Melons. — A  simple  thread,  or  (jno  snaked  in  pur- 
chloride  of  iron,  passed  through  the  utevus  and  left  m 
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for  ;i  wuok,  may  effoot  a  cm'c  by  causing  adlicsivu  iuHain- 
matiou.  This  method  is  sometimes  useful  where  others 
are  inapplicable. 

5.  Ekdrolijsis  is  indicated  when  it  is  important  to  save 
the  skin  and  reduce  the  scar  to  a  minimum,  as  in  venous 
npevi  about  the  face.  It  consists  in  passin.t?  two  or 
more  needles  into  the  nsevus  in  different  situations,  and 
sending  a  weak  constant  cmTcnt  through  them :  or 
better,  passing  needles  connected  only  with  the  positi^•<• 
jjole  of  the  batter}'  into  the  nEe'sais,  and  rubljing  a  rheo- 
l^liore  connected  with  the  negative  pole  over  the  skin  fif 
some  other  part  of  the  body.  Should  bubbles  of  ga- 
escape  the  curi'ont  must  be  reduced  in  strength.  Before 
removing  the  needles  from  the  na3^'us  the  cm-rent  should 
be  reversed  for  a  few  seconds  in  order  that  the  salts  ol' 
iron  ma}^  be  formed  around  the  needles,  and  so  prevent 
bleeding  from  the  punctrues.  The  operation  must 
repeated  many  times,  as  if  too  strong  a  cim-ent  is  used 
sloughing  will  take  place. 

Arterial  v.arix,  or  a  dilated,  tortuous  and  ii-regalarly 
2iouched  condition  of  an  artery  similar  to  that  of  a  vein 
in  varix,  cirsoid  aneurysm,  or  a  pulsating  tumour  cni- 
posed  of  several  lengthened,  dilated  and  pouched  arterK-:-. 
and  nearly  always  situated  on  the  scalp,  and  ain'EURYSM 
BY  ANASTOMOSIS,  or  a  localized  dilatation  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries, — are  all  too  rare  to  require  descrip- 
tion hei'e. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMrilATlCS, 

LyJiI1'II^\JS'GITIS  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessel- 
is  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Causes. — The  most  common 
cause  is  the  absorption  of  septic  or  of  infective  ]iroducts 
from  a.  wound,  which,  however,  is  often  very  trivial,  sucli 
as  a  simjilo  scratch,  iibrasion,  sting,  or  puncture  ;  mon- 
rarely,  the  inflammation  may  follow  upon  mere  irritation 
of  the  skin,  as  a  chafe  of  the  lieel.  excessive  friction,  or 
sun-burn.  Pa/ Imlo;/!/. — Tlie  walls  of  the  lympliatics  be- 
come infiltrated  with  cells,  swollen,  and  softened,  whilst 
tlie  endothelium  is  slied,  and  th(-  lympli  containtnl  in  tlu> 
vessels  ofti'H  undei-giies  coiignlal ion .  The  inllamm:it ion 
s|)i-eads  (o  the  surroinidiug  lissiu\  Inif  seldom  liigiier  in 
llKM'Ourse  1)1' Uie  lyiii]iba(irs  than  tlie  first  si'l  of  j,'-lands, 
which  also  become  swulleii  and  infiltrated  and  arrest  tlie 
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fiu-ther  absorption  of  the  septic  products.    It  may  termi- 
nate m  resolution,  or  in  suppui-ation  in  and  around  the 
glands,  or  more  rarely  around  the  lymphatics  themselves 
bometimes  the  septic  products  appear  to  escape  the  gland 
and  general  blood-poisoning  ensues.     Symptoms —In 
severe  cases,  lymphangitis  generally  begins  with  a  chill 
or  rigor,  followed  by  high  temperature  and  fever,  and 
perhai^s  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.    Eed  lines,  when  the 
superfacia  Ijniiphatics  are  affected,  are  seen  ru.ming  from 
t^e  wound  to  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  with  here  and 
there  erysipelatous-like  patches  of  redness.    There  ia 
generally  pam  and  tenderness,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  swollen  glands,  and  swelling  and  redema,  sometimes 
oi  the  whole  limb.    It  may  be  diagnosed  from  phlebitis 
by  the  redness  being  superlicial  and  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  not  m  the  course  of  the  veins  ;  by  the  absence 
of  the  cord-hke  and  knotty  feel  of  plugged  veins,  and 
by  the  presence  of  glandular  enlargement ;  from  erysipe- 
las by  the  redness  having  no  defined  margin,  and  gene- 
rally runmng  m  lines.   The  treatment  consists  in  attending 
to  any  wound  or  abrasion,  allaying  other  sources  of  irri- 
tation that  may  be  present,  and  placing  the  inflamed  part 
at  rest  m  an  elevated  position.    Hot  fomentations  or 
poultices,  or  glycerine  and  beUadonna  may  be  applied, 
and  abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  form  If 
any  swelling  is  left,  pressure  in  the  form  of  Scott's 

irerto^c^er™""'""         ^^^''^"'^  P^^^*-' 

Lymphatic  v.^ix  or  Lymphangieotasis  is  very  rare, 
it  is  attended  by  a  condition  of  elephantiasis  of  the  parts 
I?  lympha  ICS  are  blocked.  When  the  superficial 
vessels  are  affected,  "  the  varix  first  appears  in  the  form 
of  smaU  elevations,  giving  the  skin  an  appearance  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  rind  of  an  orange.  It  subse- 
quen  ly  takes  the  form  of  little  vesicles,  covered  with  a 
wte' ""V^''"^''!-  1-  (?™^«en.)  At  times  the  dilated 
r,?  /      f  1°™ /distinct  tumours  {Lymplmnqiomata). 

,eatnient.-^h^U  elastic  pressure,  and  pi4tection  from 
injury  or  UTitation. 

noir  ^?«TULA  OR  LYMPHORRHffiA,  though  ex- 

ceedingly rare,  is  a  condition  sometimes  met  with,  and 
mo  e  especially  m  the  groin,  scrotum,  or  labium.  It  is 
said  to  be  duo  to  a  wound  of  a  lymphatic,  or  to  tlie  giving 
Srstoor"''°'°  lymphatic,  but  the  cause  is  not  clearly 
"W. 
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Lymphadenitis,  or  inflammtition  of  the  Ij'mfihatic 
glands,  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  cia'onic. 

Acute  and  subacute  inflamination  is  nearly  alwavs 
secondary  to  iuflammation  of  the  jDarts  from  which  tiit- 
afferent  lymphatics  proceed.  Indeed,  in  most  inflamma- 
tions, there  is  some  tenderness  of  the  neighboui'ing  glands. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  themselves,  although  the  glands 
may  become  extensively  involved,  and  even  suppui'ate, 
often  escape.  The  inflammation,  hoTrever,  rarely  pro- 
ceeds fui'ther  in  the  course  of  the  Ij'mphatics  than  the 
first  series  of  lymphatic  glands,  although  it  often  spreads 
to  the  suiTOuuding  tissues  {ijeri-lyinijliadenitis).  The 
changes  in  the  inflamed  gland  are  like  those  of  other  in- 
flammations. The  whole  gland  is  enlarged,  the  vessels 
dilated,  and  the  lymph-sinuses  crowded  with  cells.  XLicro- 
organisms,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  inflammatory 
lesion  giving  rise  to  the  lymphadenitis,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  glands.  The  niyyis  are  tenderness,  heat, 
pain  and  swelling,  followed  by  redness  of  the  skin  and 
oedema.  The  gland,  at  first  moveable,  becomes  fixed, 
and  if  the  process  runs  on  into  suppm-ation.  the  usual 
signs  of  an  abscess  ensue.  Familiar  examples  of  lymph- 
adenitis are  seen  in  the  bubo  of  gonorrhoea,  in  the  tender 
glands  of  erysipelas,  and  in  the  supj^ui'ating  bubo  of  soft 
chancre.  The  treatment  consists  in  subduing  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  jDart  from  which  the  lymphatics  proceed, 
painting  the  glands  with  glycerine  and  beiladonua,  apply- 
ing a  hot  poultice,  and,  if  suppiu-ation  occiu's,  in  makmg  a 
free  incision. 

Chronic  lyiniiJiadenltis  is  very  common  in  strumou.- 
children,  especially  in  the  neck.  The  affection  of  the 
glands  can  frequently  be  traced  to  some  exciting  cause,  as 
the  in-itatiou  of  pediculi  on  the  head,  eczeniatous  affec- 
tions about  the  mouth,  enlarged  tonsils,  or  carious  teetli. 
In  other  cases,  it  depends  ujion  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Sec  Tubercle,  -p.  49.  The  glands  slowly  enlarge, 
and  become  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells ;  whilst 
in  the  tubercular  cases,  non-vascular  areas  containing 
giant-cells,  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  tubercle  bacilli  are 
found.  The  enlargement  may  subside,  or  the  iufiamnia- 
tory  products  may  caseato,  and  suppuration  occur  in,  or 
in  and  around  the  gland ;  at  times,  the  caseous  mass  may 
dry  up  and  become  cretaceous,  or  atrophy  or  fibroid 
tliickening  may  ensue.  In  rare  instances  the  tubercle 
may  become  disseminated,  leading  to  general  tuberculo>is. 
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Sigiis.—The  giands,  when  those  of  the  neck  (the  most 
common  situation)  are  affected,  become  enlarged  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  neck,  without  jDain.    They  are  at  first 
distmct  and  moveable,  but  later  often  coalesce  and  become 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts.    After  a  time,  they 
may  soften  and  break  down  ;  the  skin  then  becomes 
adherent  and  red,  gives  way,  and  a  curdy  pus  is  exuded. 
After  the  abscess  has  thus  opened,  a  portion  of  the 
broken-down  gland  may  be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  'ulcer, 
the  edges  of  which  are  bluish-pink,  and  undermined.  See 
Tubercular  Ulcers.    The  ulcers  are  very  indolent,  and 
when  finally  healed,  leave  characteristic  raised,  puckered, 
pmkish-white  scars.    Concomitant  signs  of  struma  or 
tubercle  are  frequently  present.    Treatment.— Any  source 
of  irritation,  such  as  pediculi,  carious  teeth,  &c.,  should 
be  sought  and  removed,  and  the  patient,  if  tuberculous, 
treated  as  indicated  at  p.  53.    The  glands  had  better  be 
left  alone,  unless  suppuration  threatens,  when  they  should 
be  removed.    If  an  abscess  has  already  formed  it  should 
be  opened  early  to  prevent  scarring.    This  may  be  done 
by  a  small  incision,  after  which  the  capsule  of  the  gland 
may  be  cleared  out  by  a  Volkmann's  spoon.    Should  an 
indolent  ulcer  or  sinus  remain,  as  often  happens  if  the 
abscess  is  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  it  should  also 
be  scraped  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon  and  its  edges 
destroyed  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  potassa  fusa,  or  better, 
cut  away. 

Lymphadenojia,  or  non-inflammatory  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  consists  of  a  simple  hypertrophy 
of  the  gland  tissue,  especially  of  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the 
gland,  and  is  often  associated  with  leuhxmm,  or  an  increase 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  with  a  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  spleen.  The  cause  is  unknown.  One  or  two  glands 
only  may  be  affected  (simjjle  lyinphudenQma  or  lymphonm), 
or  many  of  the  glands,  especially  those  in  the  neck, 
axilla,  and  groin,  or,  indeed,  all  the  glands  of  the  body, 
together  with  the  adenoid  tissue  in  other  organs  (HodqhWs 
disease).  The  enlargement  differs  from  that  of  the  in- 
Hammatory  affections,  m  that  the  glands  remain  free  and 
distinct,  and  form  smooth,  rounded  or  egg-shaped,  firm, 
elastic  and  generally  painless  swellings,  which,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  suppurate.  When  one  or  two  glands  only  are 
enlarged,  the  general  health  is  not  affected;  but  when 
many  are  involved,  and  especially  when  associated  with  a 
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leuksemic  condition,  the  patient  rapidlj-  emaciates,  be- 
comes anaemic,  the  spleen  enlarges,  diarrhcca  or  dropsj' 
may  set  in,  and  death  nsuallj-  results  from  exhaustion, 
or,  it  may  be,  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands 
upon  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  some  vital  organ.  Trwi- 
mmt. — Where  one  or  two  glands  alone  are  enlarged  they 
may  be  removed ;  but  where  large  numbers  are  atfected. 
no  surgical  treatment  is  of  any  avail,  although  if  a  glaud 
IS  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  &c.,  it  mav  be  removed,  <<v 
tracheotomy  performed.  In  the  non-leuka?mic  forms, 
arsenic,  in  increasing  doses,  may  be  given  internally, 
with  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  or  chloride  oi  calcium  in  ten 
grain  doses  may  be  tried.  For  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  when  associated  with  leuksemia,  see  a  work  on 
Medicine. 

Lympho-sarcoma  is  the  term  sometimes  applied  to 
primary  sarcoma  occurring  in  a  lymphatic  gland.  (See 
tiaj'coma,  p.  81.)  '  ^ 

DISEASES  OF  XERTES. 

Neuritis,  or  inflammation  of  ncn-es,  occurs  in  th< 
sheath   or   connective   tissue  binding  the  nei-ve-fibres 
together,  and  is  therefore  a  perineuritis,  or  interstitial 
neuritis,  and  not  an  inflammation  of  the  nor\-e-substancc. 
Caitses.— Injury,  cold,  rheiuiiati.sm,    .syphilis,  tubercle, 
lead-poisoning,  gout,  diphtheria,  alcoholism,  and  fevers. 
Patliolofjij.  —  In  the  acuter   forms,  the  nerve  appeai> 
.slightly   red   and   swollen,  and   later   infiltrated  with 
iutlammatoiy  exudation.    In  the  more  chronic  cases  the 
sheath  and  interstitial  connective  tissue  appear  thickened, 
whilst  the  nerve-fibres  are  more  or  less  atrophied.  "When 
following  an  amputation,  partial  division  with  laceration, 
or  gunshot  injury,  the  inflammntion  generally  spreads  u]i 
the  nerve  from  the  seat  of  injury  {asccnrliiKj  nriiri(is). 
Symptoms. — -There  may  be  tenderness  on  pressiUT.  or  con- 
tinuous pain  with  exacerliations,  in  the  course  of  a  nerve 
and  its  periplicral  branches,  tingling  and  numbness  in  the 
part   supplied   by  it,  and   occasionally   spasm   of  the 
muscles.    The  pain  is  generally  worse  at  niglit.  and 
increa,scd  on  movement.    At  limes  tlu^  nerve  may  be  felt 
to  be  swollen,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  sciL-^ation  or 
muscular  paralj'sis  in   the  ]-iart  it  sujijdies.    The  acute 
cases  are  attended  with  slight  fever.     In  tlio  traumatic 
form,  pressure  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or  over  the  bulbous 
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end,  may  cause  great  pain  and  muscular  spasm  Treat- 
we»<.— The  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  removed,  alcohol 
lorbidden,  and  appropriate  remedies  given  if  there  be 
gout  syphilis,  or  signs  of  lead-poisoning,  &c.  Locally 
hot  lomentations  or  leeches,  or  belladonna  and  glycerine 
may  be  applied,  and  later,  blistering  fluid  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve.  Absolute  rest  of  the  part  supplied 
by  the  nerve  is  imperative.  In  the  traumatic  form 
lollowmg  amputation,  stretching  the  nerve  relieves  for 
a  time ;  but  cutting  out  the  bulbous  end,  division  of 
the  nerve,  or  resection  of  a  portion,  though  said  to  do 
good,  have,  in  my  experience,  failed  to  do  so.  Percussion 
ol  the  nerve  is  well  spoken  of. 

Neuralgia  is  the  term  applied  to  pain,  generally  of  a 
paroxTsmal  and  violent  character,  in  the  course  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  sensory  or  mixed  nerve.    The  causes  of 
neuralgia  are  very  various.    Thus,  it  may  be  due  to— 1 
pressure  on  a  nerve  by  a  tumom-  or  aneurysm,  or  involve- 
ment ot  its  end  m  a  scar;  2,  the  presence  of  a  forei-^n 
body  m  a  nerve  ;  3,  inflammation  of  a  nerve  from  iniurv 
exposui-e  to  cold,  &c.  ;  4,  irritation  or  injury  of  another 
nerve  or  its  endings,  transferred  or  reflected— e.r/.,  supra- 
orbital neuralgia  due  to  carious  teeth,  pain  in  the  back 
consequent  on  uterine  disease;  5,  some  constitutional  con- 
dition as  debility  induced  by  excessive  child-bearing, 
mental  depression,  hysteria,    influenza,   malaria,  &c? 
6,  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system;  7,  unknown 
causes.    Symptoms.— The  usual  sign  is  pain  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  course  of  a  nerve  or  of  several  nerves, 
generally  violent,  shooting,  paroxysmal,  and  tingling. 
At  times  It  may  be  attended  with  spasm  of  the  musclel, 
hypersecretion  of  the  glands  and  derangements  of  pig- 
mentation of  the  hair  and  skin.    The  pain,  except  whin 
It  depends  upon  neuritis,  may  often  be  relieved  by  pres- 
sure,   it  IS  most  common  in  the  fifth  nerve,  trig'eminal 
neuralgia  {tic  donlomeax),  in  the  sciatic  nerve  {Sciatica), 
and  m  the  intercostal  nerves  {phurodynm).  At  other  times 
It  IS  localized  to  an  organ,  as  the  testis  or  the  breast,  or 
to  a  joint.     A  severe  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia 
^nowu  as  epileptiform  neuralgia  or  incurable  tic,  may 
attect  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Ihe  paroxysms  are  of  short  duration,  but  of  a  most 
excruciatmg  character;  they  recur  at  varying  intervals, 

nvi?>f  V'"''^'^*^  V  slightest  cause,  as  pressure 
o^er  the  bony  canal  through  which  the  nerve  emerges 
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on  tlie  face,  a  draught  of  cold  air,  taking  food,  <S:c. 
The  pathology  of  it  is  quite  unknown.  SimpJe  neural- 
gia, i.e.,  pain,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  apparent, 
often  simulates  organic  disease.  Thus,  pain  in  the  course 
of  an  intercostal  nerve  may  simulate  pleimsy ;  neuralgia 
in  a  joint,  joint-disease.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
such  by  the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation,  of  deep- 
seated  pain,  and  of  swelUng  and  deformity ;  by  the 
presence  of  increased  cutaneous  sensibility;  and  often  by 
the  fact  that  firm  pressiu'e  relieves  it.  Sciatica,  or  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  may  be  a  simple 
neui'algia,  depending  upon  some  central  and  unknown 
cause ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  neuritis  set  up  by  cold,  or 
a  blow  causing  local  effusion  in  the  neiwe-.sheath  or  an 
adhesion  between  the  nerve  and  its  sheath,  a  spiculum 
of  bone  or  exostosis  pressing  upon  the  nerve  e.specially 
in  its  passage  through  the  great  sciatic  notch,  a  foreign 
body  in  the  thigh,  pehdc  inflammation  in  connection 
with  pregnancy,  or  the  pressui'e  of  a  tumom-.  When  due 
to  a  neuritis  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  muscular 
atrophy. 

Trtatmerd. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  cause, 
for  which  a  careful  search  .should  be  made.  Thus,  carious 
teeth  should  be  extracted,  foreign  bodies  removed,  &c.  : 
the  general  health  improved  by  tonics,  iron,  quinine, 
fresh  air,  &c.  ;  and  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  other  constitu- 
tional diatheses  combated  by  appropriate  means.  '\Mi_en 
no  cause  can  be  discovered,  the  treatment  must  necessarily 
be  empirical ;  and  when  one  remedy  fails,  another  must 
be  tried.  Thus,  internally,  quinine  in  large  doses, 
arsenic,  aconitine  beginning  with  of  a  grain,  nitro- 
glycerine in  one  minim  doses  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution, 
cro ton-chloral,  gelscmium,  tonga,  anti]iyrin  and  phos- 
phorus, ma^^  successively  be  given.  Tjocally.  the  ]iart  may 
be  painted  with  liniment  of  aconite  or  rubbed  with  oint- 
ment of  aconitine  ;  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  .small  blisters 
applied  over  the  course  of  the  nerve  ;  or  morphia  or  osmic 
acid  injected  subcutaneously.  In  simjile  neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  the  continuous  current  with  the  ]io.sitive 
rheophorc  ap]ilied  over  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  anil 
the  negative  in  a  vessel  of  salt  and  water  in  wliich  the 
foot  is  placed  is  often  of  great  benefit.  Neurotomy,  or 
dividing  the  uorvo.  and  neurectomy,  or  cutting  a  piece  out 
of  thenervo,  have  long  been  ]irnctiscd  for  obstinate  trige- 
minal neuralgia,  but  are  attended  with  but  very  tempo- 
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raiy  benefit.  Nerve-stretching  holds  out  better  prospects 
of  success.  It  consists  m  cutting'  down  u^Don  the  nerve, 
catching  it  up  with  a  blunt  hook  or  aneurysm  needle  passed 
beneath  it,  and  forcibly  stretching  both  the  proximal  and 
distal  ends.  The  strain  that  a  nerve  will  bear  without 
breaking  of  course  varies  with  its  size,  but  it  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  sciatic  nerve,  which  is  sometimes  stretched 
for  sciatica,  is  so  strong  that  the  patient  can  be  lifted  up 
from  the  table  by  it  without  its  giving  wa5^  This  nerve, 
however,  may  be  stretched  by  what  is  called  the  bloodless 
method — i.e.,  by  extending"  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and 
forcibly  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  body.  The  eft-'ect  upon  the 
pain  produced  by  nerve-stretching  is  variously  supposed 
to  depend  on — 1,  some  alteration  of  the  molecular  ele- 
ments of  the  nerve  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  nerve- 
centres;  2,  some  alteration  in  its  vascular  or  nervous 
supply;  3,  the  breaking  down  of  adhesions  which  may 
have  formed  around  it.  This  operation  is  not  infrequently 
practised  for  intractable  trigeminal  or  epileptiform 
neuralgia.  The  relief  it  gives  is  unfortunately  not  always 
permanent,  though  considerable  periods  of  immunity  have 
been  gained,  and  after  the  return  of  the  pain  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated.  At  any  rate  it  appears  to  give  more 
lasting  relief  than  either  nerrrotomy  or  neurectomy.  Cases 
of  epileptiform  neuralgia  that  have  resisted  all  other  treat- 
ment, have,  in  several  instances,  been  greatly  benefited, 
if  not  cured,  by  the  excision  of  Meckel's  ganglion.  In 
others  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  all  its  branches 
simultaneously  have  been  divided,  and  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  has  even  been  removed.  These  very  severe 
procedures  have  been  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  eye- 
ball. Slight  injuries  to  the  eye,  such  as  the  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  by  the  antiseptic  fluid  in  operations  upon 
the  fifth  nerve  and  especially  upon  the  first  division,  may 
lead  to  .suppimition  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  advised 
thoreforn  to  sew  up  the  eyeHds  previously  to  operating. 
Hypnotic  .suggestion  has  of  late  been  much  practised 
abroad  for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  and  allied  affections. 

Tumours  of  nerves,  whatever  their  structure,  were 
formerly  called  neuromata.  This  term,  however,  should 
be  restricted  to  that  rare  form  of  tumour  composed  of 
nerve  elements ;  whilst  other  tumours  of  nerves  should 
be  called  fibromata,  sarcomata,  &c.,  as  in  other  situations, 
according  as  they  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  sarcoma 
eloments,  &c. 
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The  true  neuromata  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  call  for 
no  further  mention. 

The  fibromata,  though,  like  other  tumours  of  ners-e= 
far  from  common,  are  the  variety  most  frequentlv 
met  with.  They  grow  from  the  connective  tissue  either 
of  the  sheath,  or  its  prolongations  within  the  nerve  ; 
m  the  latter  case  the  nerve-fibres  will  be  spread  out 
over  them  (Fig.  94).  They  are  generally  single,  or 
there  maybe  several  on  the  same  or  ou 
different  nerves.  /S/r/zi^.— They  occur  as 
painful,  more  or  less  globular  tumours 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  numbness,  tingling,  and 
perhaps  muscular  spasm  in  the  part  it 
supplies.  They  can  be  swayed  from  side 
to  side,  but  cannot  be  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve. 
Another  form  of  fibrous  tumom-  con- 
nected with  nerves  is  the  so-called  painful 
subcutaneous  tumom-  of  Paget,  which 
occm-s  as  a  small  nodule  beneaUi  the  skin, 
and  causes  the  most  exquisite  pain  when 
handled.     The  treatmcrd  consists  in  dis- 


Fia.    94.  —  A 

median  nerve, 
with  a  tumour 
over  wliich  the 
fihxments  are 
spread  out.  (St. 
Bartholomew'.s 
Hospital  Mu- 
seum. ) 


sectiug   the  tumoiu-  out,  or  if  this  is 


impracticable,  removing  it  along  with 
the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve,  and 
then  suturing  the  divided  nerve-ends. 
If  the  divided  ends  cannot  be  brought 
into  contact  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
graft  a  piece  of  nerve  between  them. 
The  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle  is 
readily  removed  by  dissection. 

The  mipoinata  are  the  next  most  com- 
mon tumours  of  nerves,  and  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

The  sarvniiiaia,  tliough  more  rare,  may  also  be* met  with 
in  nerves,  and  are  sometimes  multiple. 

Convulsive  or  jiusculah  tic,  or  histrionic  spasm  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  convulsive  twitching  of  thr 
muscles  of  the  face,  due  to  some  form  of  iiritation  of  the 
facial  nerve  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  at 
times  associated  with  neui-algia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Stretch- 
ing the  facial  nerve  just  afti  a- it  emerges  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  may  bo  undertaken  in  severe  cases,"  as, 
foi'  instance,  where  tlie  spasm  interferes  with  slceji,  &c.. 
and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
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Peeforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.— Though  the  pres- 
sure of  a  corn  can  generally  be  traced  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  ulcer,  it  would  appear  in  many  cases  to  depend 
upon  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  leading  to  trophic 
changes  in  the  part  and  a  consequent  lowered  resist- 
ing power  of  the  tissues  to  injmy  or  pressure.  It  is  some- 
times associated  with  locomotor  ataxia,  at  times  with 
diabetes,  and  more  rarely  with  spina  bifida.  The  usual 
situation  of  the  ulcer  is  the  ball  of  the  great  or  little  toe. 
It  is  attended  with  but  slight  inflammation,  and  probing 
causes  hardly  any  pain.  It  may  lead  to  destruction  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  necrosis  of  the  bones,  and 
perhaps  complete  perforation  of  the  foot;  it  is  sometimes 
the  starting  point  of  gangrene.  There  is  usually  local 
sweating,  loweriDg  of  temperature,  and  impairment  of 
sensation  of  the  foot  and  lower  thii-d  of  the  leg.  The 
pateUa-reflex  is  often  lost.  Treat nieiit— Though  the 
ulcer  will  often  yield  to  prolonged  rest,  the  removal  of 
dead  bone,  scraping,  and  other  local  treatment,  amputa- 
tion is  sometimes  called  for.  Nerve-stretching  has  also 
been  recommended.    Eelapses  are  common. 


SURGICAL  diseases  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Verruc.f;  or  warts,  are  small  excrescences  on  the 
skin  formed  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse  and 
epidermis.  The  following  varieties  are  described.  1. 
Verrucce  vulgar es,  or  common  warts,  so  frequent  on  the 
hands  of  children  and  young  adults.  2.  Verrucce  seniles, 
which  occur  as  brownish  elevations  generally  about  the 
back,  neck,  and  arms  of  old  people.  3.  Verrucce  necro- 
(jemcce,  common  on  the  hands  of  dissecting-room  porters 
and  morbid  anatomists.  4.  Venereal  luarts,  met  with  on 
the  genitals  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoeal 
or  other  irritant  discharges.  5.  Soot  luarts,  which  affect 
the  scroturn  of  chimney-sweeps,  and  are  frequently  the 
starting  pomt  of  "  sweep's  cancer."  6.  Congenital  luarU, 
which  take  more  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  growths 
than  of  true  warts,  are  not  very  common.  Treatment.— 
tommon  luarts  often  disappear  spontaneously.  They  may 
bo  reafhly  destroyed  by  such  caustics  as  salicylic,  acetic, 
and  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  they  may  be 
snipped  off  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  or  ligatured.  Seni/e 
'""'r/H,  when  large,  had  bettor  be  excised.    The  snot  wart 
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ought  to  be  removed  at  once  by  the  knife.  The  acid 
nitrate  of  mercmy  is  highlj^  spoken  of  as  an  application 
to  vcrrncce  necror/enica;. 

Clavus.— Corns  consist  of  localized  thickenings  of  the 
epidermis,  and  although  they  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
the  body  that  has  been  subjected  to  intermittent  pressure, 
are  most  common  on  the  feet,  -where  they  are  produced  b^- 
tight  or  badly-fitting  boots,  especially  -where  high  heels 
have  been  -worn,  and  the  -weight  of 'the  body  has  thus 
been  unnaturally  thro-wn  upon  the  toes.  Two  varieties 
are  described,  the  hard,  occurring  on  exposed  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  dorsum  of  the  toes,  and  the  soft,  situated 
bet-ween  the  toes,  -where  in  addition  to  pressure,  the  parts 
are  subjected  to  moisture.  A  hard  corn,  on  section,  is 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  conical ;  and  it  is  the  pressure  of 
the_  apex  of  this  cone  upon  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
corium  that  causes  the  pain.  At  times  a  bm'sa  is  de- 
veloped beneath  the  corn.  At  other  times  suppuration 
occurs,  and  the  pus  being  prevented  from  escaping  by 
the  hardened  cuticle,  gives  rise  to  great  tension,  pain, 
and  consequent  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  around,  and  may  even  teraiinate  in 
ulceration,  -which  may  extend  deeply  into  the  foot. 
Treatment. — A  hard  corn  should  be  pared  do-wn,  and  then 
painted  night  and 'morning  -with  salicylic  acid  and  col- 
lodion. In  the  meantime  aU  pressure  should  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  corn  pad,  or  a  hollo-w  moulded  in  the 
leather  of  the  boot.  Soft  corns  should  be  allo-wed  to 
become  dry  and  hard  by  separating  the  toes  -with  cotton- 
•wool,  and  dusting  them  -with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  iodoform,  or  other  form  of  astringent  and  antiseptic 
po-wder,  and  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hard 
corns.  Should  suppuration  occur  beneath  a  corn,  an 
incision  tlirough  it  to  evacuate  the  pus  -^'ill  give  imme- 
diate relief. 

Ciiilulaixs  are  loenl  congestions  of  the  skin  cnusod 
by  exposure  to  cold  and  dam]i  in  young  persons  -CT-itli  .a 
feeble  circulation.  Tliey  commonly  occTir  on  the  fiiiijers 
a,nd  toes ;  less  frequiMitly  on  the  nose  and  ears.  They 
])resent  a  sharply-dcllned,  bluish-red  bhish  of  erythema, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  and  slowly  returning.  In 
severe  cases  tlio  skin  bocon-ies  dusky  and  pnrjilish  in 
colour,  and  the  cuticle  gives  -way.  leaving  a  raw  surface 
(hrnl-ri)  r/i ilhJavis).  They  are  attended  \vith  intoleralile 
itching.     'I'rnitmriit. — The  general  circulation  .should  be 
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^n'omoted  by  exercise  and  good  food,  and  the  local  by- 
stimulating  liniments,  the  parts  being  kept  warm  by 
■woollen  gloves  or  socks.  "When  the  chilblain  is  broken, 
it  may  be  dusted  with  iodoform,  or  dressed  with  oxide  of 
zinc  or  soajj-plaster.  Arsenic  internally  appears  some- 
times of  service. 

OxYCHiA,  or  ONYCHIA  MALIGNA  as  in  severe  cases  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  chronic  unhealthy  inflammation 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  attended  with  irlceration  and  a 
foetid  purulent  discharge.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  strumous  children  as  the  result  of  a  crush  of  the  finger 
or  some  slight  injmy ;  but  it  may  depend  on  syphilis,  or 
more  rarely  on  eczema  or  psoriasis  of  the  matrix,  or  its 
inoculation  with  the  parasite  of  ringworm.  In  a  typical 
case  the  end  of  the  affected  finger  is  swollen  and  inilamed 
and  of  a  dusky  or  livid  red  colour,  whilst  the  nail  is 
blackened,  shrunken,  loosened  from  its  matrix,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crescent  of  unhealthy  ulceration,  and 
bathed  in  a  very  foetid  discharge.  It  is  exquisitely 
tender  to  the  touch.  In  severe  cases  the  ulceration  may 
extend  to  the  bone  and  neighbouring  joint,  and  the  last 
phalanx  be  lost.  Treatment. — The  nail,  if  black  and 
shrivelled,  should  be  removed  by  forceps,  the  wound 
powdered  with  iodoform  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  dressed 
frequently  with  a  lotion  of  liquor  arsenicalis  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  strumous  subjects  appropriate  constitutional 
remedies  must  be  given.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  the  part  should  be  dusted  with 
calomel,  or  dressed  with  blackwash,  and  mercury  or 
iodide  of  potassium  given  internally.  In  some  in- 
veterate cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrape  or  shave 
away  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  or  destroy  it  with  caustics. 

FtJRUNCULUS,  or  BOIL. — A  boil  is  a  circumscribed 
inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
terminating  in  gangrene  of  the  central  part,  which  is 
then  cast  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  popularly  called 
the  core.  Boils  generally  occur  in  crops,  one  coming  out 
after  the  other  has  healed;  or  several  small  boils  form 
around  a  larger  central  one.  They  are  usually  situated 
on  the  neck,  nates,  back  of  the  hand,  and  back.  Though 
most  common  in  the  young,  they  may  occur  at  all  ages. 
The  muses  are  ni;merovis.  As  predisposing  may  bo  men- 
tioned change  of  habit,  a  too  exclusively  meat  diet, 
diabetes,  albuminuria,  alterations  in  the  blood  depending 
on  acute  disease,  the  emanations  of  sewer  gas,  change  of 
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season  or  air,  and  cachectic  conditions  however  induced 
Ihe  exciting  cause  is  any  local  irritation,  such  as  chafinc- 
ot  the  neck  by  the  collar,  or  of  the  nates  in  rowin  ° 
the  UTitation  of  morbid  fluids  in  making  post-mortcun 
examinations,  &c.     But  frequently  no  efficient  cause 
either    constitutional   or   exciting,  can   be  discovered, 
iiie  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aui-eus,  which  is  alwavs 
present  m  boils,  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  essential 
cause.     Sujns.—K  boil  begins  as  a  red  pimple  usually 
with  a  hau-  m  the  centre,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  foims 
a  painful,  dusky,  purplish-red  and  conical  swellino-  with 
a  flattened  apex.    The  inflammation  may  at  times  sub- 
side, and  the  boil  gradually  disappear  [Hind  holl).  Moro 
often  the  cuticle  separates  at  the  apex,  a  vesicle  form- 
bursts,  and  leaves  a  yellow  slough  exposed,  which  is  cast 
off  as  a  central  core  through  a  single  openino.  Triaf- 
ment.—A  boil  may  sometimes  be  aborted  by  pluckin- 
out  the  central  hair,  injecting  with  carbolic  acid,  applyin'"- 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  painting  it  over  with  a  thick  layer  of 
collodion.    Should  these  fail,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  or 
hot  fomentations,  and,  where  there  is  much  pain,  o-ly. 
ceiine  and  belladonna  may  be  applied,  and  after  it 'lias 
broken,  a  simple  healing  ointment.     An  incision  may 
occasionally  be  necessary.    The  constitutional  treatment 
consists  in  attention  to  hygiene,  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  secretions,  administration  of  tonics,  &c.   Arsenic  and 
sulphide  of  calcium  have  at  times  been  found  usefid. 

Cakbuncle  is  a  spreading  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  involving,  to  some  extent,  the  overlyin<r 
skin  and  terminating  in  gangrene  of  the  afi^ected  tissue'^ 
wliich  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  sloughs.    It  differs 
from  a  boil  in  that  it  is  of  larger  size,  lias  a  tendency  to 
spread,  and  is   flattened  instead  of  conical;    there  is 
greater  brawniness  of  the  suiTOunding  tissues';  the  skin 
gives  way  at  several  places  instead  of  at  the  apex  ;  the 
gangrenous  tissue  is  discharged  in  tlic  form  of  slouirhs 
instead  of  as  a  core ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  severe 
constitutional  symptoms.    Cdiisc. — Any  vitiated  "slate  of 
the  constitution,  sucli  as  may  be  induced  by  too  high  or 
too  poor  living,  gout,  diabetes,  albuminuria,  typhus  or 
other  acute  fevers,  prolonged  lactation,  and  the  like. 
Eriction  and  pressure  are  mentioned  as  exciting  causes, 
and  are  said  to  ex])lain  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  on 
tlie  najw  of  tlie  neck,  back,  and  nates.    The  presence  of 
tlio  i)yogouic  micrococci  is  the  essential  cause.  It  is  more 
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commou  in  men  than  in  women,  and  does  not  usnally 
occur  till  after  the  middle  period  of  life.    It  is  especially 
dangerous  when  associated  with  diabetes,  and  when  it 
occiu's  on  the  face  and  scalp.    In  the  former  situation, 
suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  angular  vein,  with  extension 
of  the  infective  thrombi  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  to 
the  cavernous  and  other  blood  sinuses  in  the  skull,  and 
consequent  meningitis  or  general  blood-poisoniug,  is  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended.    Si/mptoms. — It  begins  as  a 
hard  painfnl  swelling,  accompanied  by  fever,  generally  of 
a  low  type  and  with  marked  depression.    The  swelling 
rapidljr  spreads,  and  forms  a  flattened,  generally  more  or 
less  circular,  elevation  of  the  skin,  surrounded  by  con- 
siderable brawny  induration  and  redness.    At  first  red,  it 
soon  becomes  purpHsh-red,  dusky  or  livid.   Vesicles  form 
over  its  surface,  and  on  bursting,  leave  a  number  of  apor- 
tui-es  in  the  skin  through  which  a  greyish-yellow  slouch 
is  seen.    The  apertures  then  coalesce,  and  "the  slough^is 
gradually  thrown  off,  leaving  a  granulating  wound ;  or 
the  inflaramation  continues  to  spread,  and  the  patient 
may  sink  into  a  low  typhoid  or  delirious  state,  and  die  of 
asthenia  or  of  blood-poisoning  (saprtemia,  septicfemia,  or 
pytemia).  Treatment. — The  strength  must  be  supported  by 
Hmd  nourishment,  and  stimulants  as  indicated  by  the  pulse 
and  temperature  ;  the  patient  should  have  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  and  should  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  keep  his  bed. 
Opiuni  should  be  given  when  there  is  much  pain.  Locally, 
a  crucial  incision  was  formerly  a  favourite  practice,  but  it 
IS  attended  with  so  much  haamorrhage  that  unless  the 
patient's  powers  are  good  it  should  not  be  made.  Some 
recommend  the  introduction  of  potassa  fusa  or  the  injec- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  into  the  carbuncle,  and  speak  highly 
of  both  plans  as  a  method  of  arresting  its  progress  while 
still  small.  Others  apply  strapping  firmly  over  it,  leaving 
an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  discharge  through  the 
centre.    Others  again  make  a  subcutaneous  incision  when 
there  is  much  pain  and  tension  ;  whilst  by  the  majority  of 
surgeons  the  expectant  treatment  of  merely  poulticing  is 
followed.    Poultices  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
tend  to  produce  putrefaction  of  the  sloughs,  and  as  their 
chief  use  is  the  application  of  heat  and  moistm-e,  a  better 
substitute  is  some  hot  antiseptic  lotion,  or  .spongio-piline 
steeped  m  hot  antiseptics.    Eecently  scraping  away  the 
sloughs  and  diseased  tissues  by  a  Volkmann's  spoon  has 
boon  recommended  for  preventing  septic  poisoning  and 
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promoting  healing.  I  have  tried  this  method  and  can 
speak  well  of  it.  The  htemorrhage  attending  the  scraping 
is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined.  Healing  rapidly 
ensues.  When  the  sloughs  have  separated  or  have  been 
removed,  the  wound  should  be  treated  as  a  granulatiiig 
ulcer,  but  as  it  is  often  slow  in  healing  it  may  requii-e 
stimulation  with  resin  ointment,  Peruvian  balsam,  &c. 

Lupus  vulgams  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  seldom 
begins  after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  characteiized  by 
the  formation  of  yellowish-red  nodules  in  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  subsequently  by  scaiiing  and 
often  great  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues  and  much 
deformity.  The  cao.se  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  local  tuberculosis  depending 
on  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  F(ifi<ul(-ii/i/. — The 
deeper  layers  of  the  corium  become  infiltrated  with  small 
round  cells,  amongst  which  new  capillaries  are  formed. 
In  this  granulation-like  tissue  are  found  non-vascular 
areas  resembling  in  structure  miliary  tubercles,  and  in 
them  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  at  times  been  discovered. 
The  small- celled  infiltration  extends  along  the  vessels, 
sweat-glands,  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles,  and 
may  finally  involve  the  whole  of  the  corium.  The  granu- 
lation-like tissue  may  then  either  undergo  atrophy  and  be 
partially  absorbed  without  ulceration,  though  leaving, 
nevertheless,  a  permanent  scar ;  or  it  may  undergo 
caseation,  and  the  cuticle  giving  way,  break  down  into 
an  ulcer. 

Signs. — The  disease  begins  as  reddish  or  amber-coloured, 
semi-transparent,  jelly-like  nodules,  the  colour  of  which 
does  not  completely  disappear  on  pressm-e.  The  nodules 
later  become  slightly  elevated,  and  several  coalesce, 
forming  larger  nodules  or  tubercles,  over  which  the  cuticle 
forms  slight  scales.  The  centre  of  the  patch  may  now 
undergo  ati'ophj^  and  partial  absorj^tion,  leaving  a  slightly- 
depressed  whitish  cicatrix.  In  this  way  the  disease  may 
become  cured ;  or  while  cicatrization  is  taking  place  in 
the  centre  the  disease  may  continue  to  sjn-cad  at  tlie 
margins.  Or  the  hipous  patch  may  break  down  and 
ulcci'ate,  the  surroundnig  skin  often  becoming  inilanicd. 
The  edges  of  the  ulcer  arc  I'aised,  whilst  its  base  is  smooth, 
rod,  and  sjiongy-looking.  TIk^  ulceration  maj-  jiroceecl 
gradually  or  rapidly,  and  extend  through  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  to  llie  underlying  structures,  destroy- 
ing, as  when  the  nose  is  attacked,  skin,  mucous  nu'm- 
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braue,  muscle,  cartilage,  in  fact  everytliing  except  bone. 
I  The  favoiu-ite  seat  of  lupus  vulgaris  is  the  face,  especially 
the  ala  of  the  nose;  but  it  may  attack  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  of  almost  any  part.  It  is  more 
common  in  females  than  in  males.  Erom  tubercular 
syphilis,  the  affection  for  which  it  is  perhaps  most  likely 
to  be  mistaken,  it  may  be  distiuguishod  by  the  age  at 
which  it  began,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence 
of  concomitant  signs  of  syphilis. 

Treaimt'ut. — The  lupous  patch  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  the  scraping  being  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  soft  lupoid  material  comes  away, 
and  until  the  tissues  feel  hard  and  resisting  to  the  spoon. 
The  actual  cautery,  or  some  form  of  caustic,  is  then  by 
some  applied  to  the  raw  surface,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
The  wound  should  be  di'essed  with  iodoform  or  other 
antiseptic,  and  healing  is  quickly  accomplished  with 
comparatively  little  scarring.  Internally,  cod-liver  oil, 
arsenic,  or  the  phosphate  or  the  iodide  of  iron,  may 
generally  be  given  with  advantage. 

Lupus  erythematosus  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles  and  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
Pathology.— The  capillaries  of  the  follicles  become  dilated, 
and  the  tissues  inhltrated  with  small  round  cells.  The 
foUicles  then  become  enlarged  and  distended  with  seba- 
ceous material,  which  exudes  and  forms  greasy  scales  on 
the  surface  of  the  lupous  patch.  These  scales,  on  removal, 
are  found  continuous  with  the  plugs  of  sebaceous  mate- 
rial filling  the  foUicles.  Later,  the  foUicles  are  destroyed, 
and  the  infiltrating  cells  converted  into  cicatricial  fibrous 
tissue.  The  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  is  beUeved  to  depend 
neither  on  syphiUs  nor  on  tubercle.  It  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  hereditary,  and  it  is  not  contagious.  Bigns.—lt 
begms  most  commonly  on  the  cheeks  or  nose  in  the  form 
of  one  or  more  erythema-like  red  patches,'  which  fade 
momentarily  on  pressure,  and  are  often  attended  with 
itchmg.  The  patches  become  covered  with  greasy  scales 
continuous  with  the  sebaceous  matter  in  the  enlarged 
folUcles.  They  usually  spread  by  theii-  slightly  raised 
edges,  leaving  dry,  pale,  depressed  scars  in  their  centre, 
which^  are  productive  of  considerable  deformity,  but 
ulceration  does  not  occur.  The  disease  is  nearly  ixlways 
symmetrical,  affects  most  commonly  the  cheeks  and  nose, 
less  commonly  the  ears,  scalp,  lips,  backs  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  and  ;ifter  an  apparent  cure  is  liable  to  a 
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rela2)se._  It  is  most  frequent  in  women,  begins  in  }-oiing 
adult  life,  is  very  chronic  in  its  com-se,  and  is  often  com- 
plicated by  attacks  of  erysipelas.  Treat meyii.— The  general 
health  should  be  attended  to,  and  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil. 
or  iron  should  be  given  if  indicated.  Local  treatmeii'. 
however,  is  the  only  efficient  means.  Very  numerous 
applications  for  relieving  the  itching  and  promoting 
absorption  have  been  recommended,  such  as  mercurial 
plaster,  iodine,  and  oleate  of  zinc  ;  but  the  best  method  is 
linear  scarification,  which  must  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time  for  considerable  periods. 

IjN-growing  nail  is  most  frequently  met  with  iu  the 
great  toe  as  the  result  of  wearing  tight  boots  and  of 
cutting  the  nail  square.  The  tight  boot  presses  the  skin 
oyer  the  sharp  corner  of  the  nail  on  each  side,  and  ulcera- 
tion, attended  by  the  formation  of  exquisitely  tender  and 
exuberant  granulations,  results,  giving  the  part  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  the  nail  had  grown  into  the  flesh.  The 
condition  is  a  very  painful  one,  and  troublesome  to  cure. 
The  treatment  consists  in  wearing  t^quare-toed  boots,  so  as 
to  131-ovide  plenty  of  room  for  the  toes,  and  then  pressing 
a  piece  of  tinfoil  or  lint  between  the  edge  of  the  '  in- 
growing '  nail  and  the  overhanging  portion  of  skin. 
Should  this  not  succeed  a  longitudinal  strip  of  nail  should 
be  removed,  and  the  prominent  gi-anulations  and  redun- 
dant skin  shaved  away  to  the  level  of  the  nail,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  matrix  corresponding  to  the 
strip  of  nail  removed.  As  the  operation  is  excessively 
painful,  it  should  be  done  under  an  antesthetic ;  or  the 
ether  spray  may  be  used,  or  the  part  painted  with  cocaine. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  toe-nail  occasionally  occurs  a? 
the  result  of  neglect  or  chronic  congestion  of 'the  matrix, 
and  may  assume  the  form  of  a  horn.  The  tnatmeut  con- 
.sists  in  cutting  away  the  hypertrophied  portion  or  in 
removing  the  whole  nail. 
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SECTION  V. 
Injuries  of  Regions. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Injuries  of  the  Scalp, 

Contusions  of  the  sc^p  are  very  common  as  the 
result  of  faUs  or  blows  on  the  head,  and  are  frequently 
followed,  especiaUy  m  children,  by  extravasation  of  blood 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  licematoma  or  blood- 
tumour.  In  new-born  infants  such  tumours  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  m  consequence  of  severe  pressui-e  on  the 
head  durmg  bu-th,  especially 
when  instruments  have  been 
used,  and  are  then  known 
as  cephulhoimatomata.  The 
blood  may  be  extravasated 

(1)  between  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  pericranium  ;  and 

(2)  between  the  pericranium 
and  the  bone.  In  the 
latter  situation  the  resulting 
tumom-  is  generally  circum- 
scribed in  consequence  of  the 
pericranium  being  firmly 
attached  along  the  lines  of  the 

inSl'i  is  generally  diffuse,  and  in  some 

instances  extends  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  head. 

f,.n-|r%!r  I™  '^'^  mistaken  for  an  aLsQ£ss, 

fiom  .dH^,  however,  It  may  be  distinguished  byits 
sudden  formation  and  the  absence  of  sign!  of  inflamma- 
iTrU.  /^e.'^iiSM^bed,  which  gives  rise  to  a  soft 
tt^ll^^  tumour  with  hard  and  often  sharp  margins, 
I  Xt""^!  ^^^^f^^^^lt  to  diagnose  from  a  depressed 
^ictiiro.  In  the  case  of  the  blood-tumour  the  hard 
maigms  (which  are  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 

fluid) 


Fig.  9.5. —  a.  Section  of  .a 
cepIialhEematoitia  ;  and  b. 
a  depressed  fracture.  The 
dark  .shading  in  a.  repre- 
sents the  coagulated  blood. 


at  the  circumference— the  central  part 


w. 


remaining 
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are  raised  above  tlie  level  of  the  suri-ounding  bone,  as 
may  be  detected  by  passing  tbe  finger  along  the  scalp ; 
wbile  on  pressing  upon  them  with  the  finger-nail  the 
blood  may  be  displaced  and  the  bone  be  felt  beneath.  As 
a  rule,  the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  but  ossification  at  || 
times  occurs  in  the  angle  where  the  pericranium  is  raised  '1 
from  the  bone.  Treatment. — Under  the  iise  of  evaporat- 
ing lotions  the  more  superficial  htematomata  will  usually 
subside.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  however,  to 
aspii'ate  those  more  deeply  situated.  If  suppuration 
occurs  a  free  incision  should  be  made. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  vary  in  extent  from  a  men- 
scratch  to  an  extensive  denudation  of  the  bone,  and.  Like 
other  wounds,  may  be  incised,  lacerated,  punctui-ed.  or 
contused.     Though  large  portions  of  the  scalp  may  be 
torn  up  from  the  bone,  sloughing  is  very  rare,  as  the 
arteries  which  supply  the  scalp  run  between  the  skin  and 
the  aponeurosis,  and  hence  are  contained  in  the  flap. 
Scalp-wounds  are  frequently  attended  with  sharp  haemor- 
rhage ;  they  are  also  often  associated  with  fi-actui-e  of  the 
skull,  search  for  which  should  always  be  made  by  passing 
the  finger  into  the  wound.    Moreover,  they  are  apt  to  1 
complicated  by  erysipelas  or  cellulitis,  with  the  formatii  ii 
of  pus  between  the  aponeui'osis  and  the  pericranium,  and, 
where  the  bone  has  been  much  contused,  by  suppuration 
beneath  the  pericranium,  in  the  diploe,  or  betweeiTTIie 
bone  and  dura  mater.    Suppuration  in  any  of  these  three  | 
situations  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  pf_the -bone,  by  | 
septicfemia  or  pytemia,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  1 
and  its  membranes.    "WTien  a  flap  of  the  scalp  has  been  i 
completeljr  detached,  and  even  when  the  pericranium  has  I 
also  been  lost,  necrosis  need  not  necessarily  occur,  since  ) 
granulations  may  spring  up  from  the  bone,  and  cicatriza-  i 
tion  follow. 

Trndinciit. — The  scalp  .should  be  shaved  around  the  [ 
wound,  and  the  latter  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  and,  it  i 
small  and  incised,  closed  with  adhesive  strapping  over  a  i 
pad  of  sal  alcmbroth  gauze  and  supported  by  a  capeliiio  • 
or  other  form  of  bnndage.    Wlien  largo  portions  of  llic  ! 
scalp  have  been  stripped  up  but  not  dctuched,  the  flaps  | 
should  be  carefully  rojilaced.  and  securer!  by  .silver  sutures.  j| 
Hromorrhagc  is  usually  readily  controlled  by  pressm-e,  I 
though  occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  completely  I 
divide  a  partially  torn  artery  or  to  ap]ily  a  ligature.  If 
the  wound  is  extensive  the  patient  sliould  be  ke]it  at  rest 
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for  a  few  days,  placed  on  low  diet,  a  smart  purge  given, 
and  a  careful  watcli  made  for  signs  of  suppuration.  Should 
such  occur,  the  adhering  margins  of  the  wound  should  be 
separated  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  the  pus,  and  the 
woimd  be  allowed  to  heal  by  granulations.  If  pus  forms 
at  some  distance  from  the  woimd,  an  incision  must  be 
made  at  that  spot  through  the  scalp,  of  course  avoiding 
the  track  of  any  large  vessel. 


Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Bones. 

Contusions  of  the  ceanial  bones  are  always  serious, 
especially  when  attended  with  a  wound  of  the  scalp  inas- 
much as  they  are  liable  to  be  followed  by— 1.  Inflamma- 
tion, ofjthe  pericranium,  which  may  terminate  in  suppura- 
tion between  it  and  the  bone  and  necrosis  of  the  external 
table  or  even  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  •  2 
Suppuration  in  the  diploe.  with  implication  of  the  large 
diploic  veins,  and  probably  septictemia  or  pyaamia ;  3. 
Suppurationjbetween  the  bone  and  dura  mater  and  sub- 
sequent general  meningitis ;  4.  Chronic^infl'ammatory 
thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  or  dura  mater,  giving 
rise  to  constant  headache,  impairment  of  one  of  the 
special  senses,  epilepsy,"  or  even  insanity;  and  5.  Cerebral 
a^baogss. 

;?/<//;.s.— Contusions  of  the  skull  are  attended  by  no 
prmiary  symptoms,  but  should  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions  supervene  there  wiU  be  the  usual  sio-ns 
of  inflammation  localized  to  the  injured  spot,  with  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  1.  In  simple  peri- 
cranial inflammation  the  symptoms  will  usually  subside 
m  a_  few  days.  2.  Should  pus  form  between  the  peri- 
cranium and  the  bone,  there  may  be  cliills,  and  perhaps 
rigora  with  local  signs  of  suppuration  ;  whilst  the  bone 
should  necrosis  occur,  will  become  dry  and  yellowish- 
brown  or  greenish- white  in  colour.  3.  Should  suppura- 
tion ensue  in  the  diploe,  there  will  be  rigors,  followed  bv 
high  temperature,  and  probably,  later,  signs  of  pyasmia  o'r 
septicaemia  4.  Pus  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater 
will  be  indicated  by  headache,  vomiting,  rigors,  mono- 
plegia or  hemiplegia,  delirium,  or  stupor,  followed  by 
convulsions  or  coma  (see  intracranial  suppuration) ;  whilst 
locally  a  circumscribed  swelling  may  form  over  the  iniured 
spot  [lott  s  puffy  tumour),  or  if  there  be  a  wound  it  will 
become  dry  and  the  bone  discoloured. 
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Treatment. — When,  from  the  aecount  of  the  iujmy,  it 
is  probable  that  the  bone  has  been  contused,  measu'r^^■, 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammation  by  rest,  cold  to 
the  head,_  free  purging,  and,  where  there  is  a  wound,  by 
strict  antiseptic  precautions.  Should  suppuration  be  sus- 
pected between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone,  free  inci- 
sions to  let  out  the  pus  should  at  once  be  made ;  whil~t 
should  the  signs  point  to  the  formation  of  pus  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the  trephine  should  be  applied. 
For  suppuration  in  the  diploe,  and  the  consequent  septi- 
ca?mia  and  pycemia,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done. 

Fractures  op  the  boxes  of  "the  skull  may  br- 
di-^-ided  into— 1.  fractiu-es  of  the  vault ;  and  2.  Fractui-ts 
of  the  base. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  vault.  —  Cukwh.  —  Generally 
direct  violence,  as  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  shaiyi- 
pointed  body,  or  fall  on  a  sharp  edge.  (Blows  with  solt 
bodies  or  falls  on  soft  groimd  on  the  head  more  often 
cause  a  fracture  of  the  base,  or  a  fissured  fracture  extend- 
ing over  the  vault  to  the  base.)  Occasionally  indirccf 
violence,  as  a  blow,  say  on  the  front  of  the  head,  causincr 
a  fracture  at  the  back  [fracture  bi/  conirccoiqi). 

Varieiies. — The  fractm-e  may  take  the  fonn  of  a  simple 
fissure  {fissured  fracture),  or  of  several  fissures  radiatintr 
in  various  directions  (si'e//(()'e  or  radiated  fracture) ;  or  the 
skull  at  the  seat  of  injuiy  may  be  broken  into  seveial 
pieces  {commivuted  fracture),  one  or  more  of  which  m;iv 
be  pressed  inwards  below  the  surface  of  the  rest  of  the 
bone  [depressed  fracture) ;  or  a  portion  of  bone  in  rare  in- 
stances, as  in  some  forms  of  sabre-wounds,  may  be  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  skull  [elevated  fra'ctun).  At 
times  the  fracture  consists  of  a  mere  puuctm-e  of  the' bone, 
with  driving  inwards  into  the  membranes  or  brain  of  the 
sharp  fragments  of  the  inner  iah\Q  [}>uncturid  fracture'  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  fracture  may  be  limited  either  to  the  outer 
or  to  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  [partial  fracture).  In 
any  of  these  varieties,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  jninctured, 
the  scalp  may  remain  Avholc,  when  the  fractiu-e,  as  in 
other  situations,  is  said  to  be  simple ;  or  there  mav  be  a 
wound  of  the  scalji  leading  to  the  fracture,  wlicn  it  is  said 
to  be  cuiiijiouiid.  In  cliildi-en  the  bone  may  be  depressed 
witliout  fracture. 

State  of  the  parts. — In  siiujde  fissure  tliere  is  no  disjilace- 
ment  of  the  bone,  but  a  mere  crack  extending  from  the 
part  struck  for  a  variable  distance  over  the  ^ault,  and 
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frequently  running  through  the  base  of  tlie  skull.  In  the 
stellate  fracture  several  fissures  radiate  over  the  vault  from 
a  central  point,  at  which  the  bone  is  frequently  punctured. 
The  comminuted  f  racture  is  generally  compound,  and  one 


Fig.  96. — Depressed  fracture  (pond  variety). 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum. ) 

or  more  of  the  fragments  maybe  completely  detached  or 
driven  through  the  diu-a  mater  into  the  brain,  which  itself 
may  protrude  through  the  external  wound.  In  the  de- 
j^ressed  fracture  the  depressed  fragments  may  be  loose,  or 


I 


Fig.  97.— Elevated  fracture,  probably  from  the  cut  of  a  sabre. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

firmly  locked  together,  often  forming  a  shallow  or  deep 
rounded  or  oval  depression,— poncZ  and  gutter  fractures, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called  (Fig.  90).  I^levated  frac- 
J«<re.s  (iMg.  97)  are  not  often  met  with  in  civil  practice, 
llicy  are  the  result  of  oblique  cuts,  as  by  a  sabre,  and 
only  occur  m  young  adults  whilst  the  'bone  is  com- 
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parativel}^  soft.  In  pundured  fractures  (Fig.  98),  which 
are  generally  jH-ocluced  by  a  blow  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
as  a  pick- axe  or  a  fragment  of  a  falling  chimney-pot.  or 
by  a  fall  on  a  spike,  &c.,  the  splinters  of  the  internal  table 


Fig.  98. — Punctured  fracture. 
(St.  Bartholomew'.s  Hosiiital  Museum.) 

are  often  driven  into  the  dm-a  mater  or  brain  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  When  the  membranes  are 
not  injm'ed  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  ii-ritation  of 
these  sharp  fragments,  if  not  removed,  is  nearly  certain 


Fig.  99. — Fracture  of  the  internal  table. 
(Druitt's  Surgery.) 


to  set  up  meningitis.  At  times  the  infiicting  body  has  '\ 
been  found  broken  oil  Hush  with  the  surface  of  the  skull. 

Fracture  of  tlie  cricnial  table  alone  is  most  common  over  | 

the  frontal  sinuses,  where  it  is  separated  for  some  distance  I 

from  tlie  internal.    In  fractui-e  of  the  internal  tnhlr  [Yhr.  I 

yfl),  which  i.s  a  rare  accident,  there  may  be  merely  a  H 
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siDlinteriug  of  the  bone,  or  a  fragment  may  be  completely 
detached  or  driven  into  the  dura  mater  or  brain.  Any  of 
these  fractures  may  be  couyjlicated  by  laceraticm  or  other 
injury  of  the  brain  or  its  membianes,  or  by  rupture  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  or  of  one  of  the  venoug  sinuses. 
In  all  fractures  involving  both  tables,  except  in  the  simple 
fissure,  there  is  usually  greater  splintering-  of  the  internal 
than  of  the  external  table.  In  fractures,  however,  pro- 
duced from  within  the  cranium,  as  by  a  bullet  passing 
through  the  skull,  the  external  table  at  the  aperture  of  exit 
is  more  splintered  than  the  internal.  The  reason  for  the 
greater  splintering  of  the  internal  table  (or  the  external 
table  when  fractured  from  within)  is,  that  the  force  is 
broken  in  perforating  the  external  table,  and  becomes 
more  distributed  over  the  internal.  It  was  formerly  said 
to  be  due  to  the  internal  table  being  more  brittle  than  the 
external. 

Signs. — Wliatever  the  form  of  fractiire,  it  may  be  ac- 
companied by  signs  ^f_  concu.ssipn,  compi'essipn,  or  other 
injury  of  the  brain.  Here  only  are  given  the  principal 
local  signs  of  the  various  forms  of  fracture  of  the  vault. 
In  a  simple  fissured  fracture  there  is  no  sign,  but  in  the 
compound  variety  the  fissure  may  be  detected  by  the  finger 
in  the  wound.  A  sharp  edge  of  the  torn  pericranium,  a 
suture,  or  a  natural  inequality  may,  however,  if  care  is 
not  exercised,  be  mistaken  for  such  a  fissure.  In  the 
depressed  fracture  the  depi-ession  in  the  bone  in  the  simpile 
variety  may  be  obscured  by  extravasated  blood  either  in 
the  scalp  or  rmder  the  pericranium,  but  in  the  compound 
variety  it  can  be  felt  by  the  finger  and,  if  the  wound  is 
large, ^seen.  In  both  A^arieties,  when  the  bone  is  much 
depressed,  signs  of  local  compreaaion  of  the  brain  may  be 
present.  In  the  jiunctured  fracture  the  sharp  fragments 
may  be  detected,  with  the  finger  or  with  a  probe,  pro- 
jecting into  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  and  signs  of 
local  compression  may  or  may  not  be  present;  later, 
symptoms  .of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  if  the  fragments 
are  not  removed,  will  almost  certainly  supervene.  In  both 
the  compound  depressed  and  punctiu-ed  fracture  there 
may  be  comminution  or  loss  of  bone,  and  portions  of  lace- 
rated brain  substance  may  at  times  exude  through  the 
fracture.  Fracture  of  tlie  imier  tahle  is  very  dillicult  to 
diagnose,  but  later  it  may  be  indicated  by  an  increase  of 
local  temperature,  signs  of  local  compression,  and  localized 
pain  from  irritation  of  the  dura  mater.    It  is  said  that 
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a  fiiction^  sound  ma)'  .sometimes  be  heai-d,  from  the 
rubbing  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater  on  the  ^harp  fragments. 
When  a  fracture  is  situated  over  the  frontal  sinu.se.-j  there 
ma_y  be  emphj^sema  from  escape  of  air  into  the  connecti-vc 
tissue,  or  if  the  fracture  is  compound  air  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  wound  on  blowing  the  nose. 

The  treatment  of  fractiu-e  of  the  vault  will  neces.sarilv 
vary  according  to  the  natru-e  of  the  fractui-e  and  of  an\- 
cerebral  complications  that  may  be  present.    The  general 
indications  are  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  and  to  relieve  any  existing  bram  comiDli- 
cation.    Thus  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  perfect  rest 
in  a  darkened  room,  every  soiu'ce  of  cerebral  irritation 
avoided,  an  ice-bag  applied  to  the  shaven  head,  the  bowels 
acted  on  by  a  calomel  purge,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  slo]i.~. 
When  the  fracture  is  compoimd  every  care  should  lie 
taken  to  render  the  wound  aseptic,  and  to  promote  healin- 
by  the  first  intention.    1.  In  fissured  fractui-e  uncompli- 
cated by  cerebral  mischief  little  more  will  be  requii-ed  : 
but  when  sjnnptoms  of  cerebral  compression  are  present 
the  question  of  trephining  may  be  raised,  and  will  turn 
upoij  the  ijrobable  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion  (see 
Compression  of  Brain).    2.  In  rfe^jrfSi'crf  fracture  the  treat- 
ment will  differ  according  as  the  fracture  is  simple  or 
compound,  and  according  as  symptoms  of  local  compres- 
sion of  the  brain  are  or  are  not  jiresent.    In  the  simj./i 
form,  imless  the  depression  is  deep  and  there  are  si<,ni> 
of  local  compression,  no  operative  interference  should"  bi' 
undertaken.    In  the  cmiqivuncMorm,  any  fragment  found 
loose  or  penetrating  the  membranes  of  "the  brain  should 
be  removed,  or  if  slightly  depressed,  raised,  provided  the 
elevator  can  be  readily  inserted  beneath  it.    If  a  frag- 
ment is  deeply  depressed  and  cannot  be  raised  by  the 
elevator  the  trephine  had  better  be   applied.  "\Yhcn, 
however,  the  depression  is  but  slight,  and  the  fragments 
are  interlocked,  a,s  in  ikukI  and  </ii'tter  fractiu-cs,  the  case, 
unless  there  are  signs  of  local  compression  of  the  brain, 
should,  as  a   rule,    bo   left  to  natuic.     The  jiatieiit, 
however,  should  be  carefully  watched  lest  inflammation 
supervene,  on  the  lirst  signs  of  which  the  depressed  bone 
should  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  Hie  trephine.    In  both 
tlie  simple'  and  com])onn(l  v.iricties  the  dejircssed  bone, 
if  it  is  a])]iarent]y  cau.sing  coiiiju-ession  of  the  brain,  niu.-t 
be  rais(>d  by  tlie  elevator  or  by  means  of  the  ti'(']ihine. 
It  may  here      roniarlu'd  Hiat  some  Surgeons  rccomniciid 
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the  raising  of  the  depressed  fragments  under  nearly  all 

I circumstances,  even  when  there  is  no  external  wound ; 
as  although  many  cases  of  depressed  f ractm-e  undoubtedly 
recover,  nevertheless,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  if  this  danger  is  escaped,  subsequent 
trouble,  such  as  long- continued  headache,  progressive 
mental  inability,  or  even  epilepsy  and  insanity,  may 
ensue  from  the  irritation  of  the  depressed  bone.  In  punc- 
tured fractm-e  the  trephine  should  always  be  applied,  as 
here  the  fragments  are  driven  vertically  inwards  (see 
Pig.  98),  and  though  they  may  not  have  punctured  the 
dura  mater,  will  invariably  set  up  inflammation  if  not 
removed.  In  fracture  of  the  udernal  table,  too,  the 
trephine  ought  to  be  ajiplied ;  but  this  fonn  of  fracture  is 
seldom  diagnosed. 

After  any  kind  of  fractm-e  the  patient  should  be  care- 
fully watched  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  even  though 
no  complications  are  present  at  first,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised,  and  any  indiscretion  in  diet,  abuse 
of  stimulants,  or  undue  mental  excitement,  should  be 
avoided. 

2.  Feactuee  of  the  base  is  generally  caused  by  a 
blow  or  fall  upon  the  vault,  the  fissure  extending  from 
the  part  struck  to  the  base ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  fall 
uponJhe_feet  or  nat^s,  the  fracture  being  then  produced 
by  the  shock  transmitted  to  the  occipital  bone  through 
the  spine.    Earely  it  has  been  caused  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, as  a  sword  thrust  through  the  roof  of  the  orbit  or 
nose,  or  by  a  tiioy  on  the  lower  Jaw  fracturing  the 
glenoid  cavity  or  forcing  the  condyle  'through  it.    As  a 
rule  the  anterior,  middle  or  posterior  fossa  is  found  frac- 
tured, according  as  the  blow  falls  upon  the  anterior, 
middle,  or  posterior  part   of  the  vault  of  the  skull. 
Should  the  force,  however,  be  very  severe,  fissui-es  may 
radiate  from  the  seat  of  injury  to  two,  or  even  to  all 
three  fossEe.    Fractures  through  the  middle  fossa  gene- 
rally involve  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull.    Thus  they  frequently 
extend  through  the  internal  and  external  auditory  meatus 
and  walls  of  the  tympanum,  lacerating  the  prolongation 
of  dura  mater  contained  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
the  reflexion  of  the  arachnoid  around  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  meinbrana  tyrapani,  and  so  allow  of  the 
'  escape  of  the  cerobro-spinal  fluid  from  the  external  audi- 
1  tory  meatus.    The  fracture  may  also  involve  the  lateral 
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sinus  or  middle  meningeal  artery,  in  ■which  case  blood 
may  be  found  mixed  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that 
escapes  from  the  ear.  Fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa 
extends  through  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital 
bone,  nnd  frequently  through  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bones.  Fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  involves 
the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  nose.  One  or  more  of  the  nerres 
that  escape  through  the  bony  foramina  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  the  lateral  sinus.,  the  middle  meningeal  arteiT.  or 
one  of  the  smaller  blood-channels  are  frequently  torn  or 
otherwise  injured  in  a  fi'acture  of  the  base  ;  whilst  the 
inferior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  often  extensively  lacerated 
and  contused,  or  compressed  by  extravasated  blood.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  fracture  of  the  base,  if  the 
membrana  tympani  or  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  ruptured, 
is  reallj'  of  the  nature  of  a  compound  fracture,  and 
hence  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  septic  inHammation, 
which,  moreover,  may  spread  to  the  membranes  and 
brain. 

Signs. — At  times  there  may  be  none,  and  the  nature  of 
the  injury  may  be  quite  overlooked.  Generally,  however, 
symptoms,  such  as  compression,  indicative  of  a  severe 
lesion  of  the  brain  co-exist,  and  these,  together  with  the 
history  of  the  way  in  which  the  injury  occuiTod,  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  base  is  fractui-ed.  The  signs, 
however,  which  when  present  may  be  considered  diagnos- 
tic of  the  injury  are — 1.  The  escape  of  cerebro-spiual 
fluid  from  the  ear,  nose,  or  mouth,  or  from  a  wound  if 
one  exists.  2.  The  escape  of  blood  from  similar  situations. 
'3.  Effusion  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva,  about  the 
mastoid  process,  or  in  the  sub-occijiital  region  ;  and  4. 
Injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nei"ves. 

1.  Cerebro- spinal  fliiid  consists  principally  of  water 
holding  in  solution  a  large  amouut  of  chloride  of  sodiinn. 
It  has  a  low  .specific  gravity  (1002),  and  contains  little  or 
no  albumen,  but  sometimes  a  trace  of  sugar.  "WTion  it 
escapes  in  considcrable^  c^unntities  (several  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours)  Tiivinediatcly  after  an  injury,  it  is 
pathognomonic  of  fracture  of  the  base.  Esca])ing  from 
the  ear,  it  indicates  fracture  of  the  middle  or  ]-ios1('rior 
fossa;  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  generally  the  anterior 
fossa,  though  in  fracture  of  the  middle  or  jiostcrior  fossa 
it  may,  by  passing  along  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  through 
a,  IVartun'  "f  the  basilar  proci>ss  with  laceration  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  pharyngeal  vault,  also  come 
fi'om  the  nose  or  mouth. 

2.  Blood  maj^  escape  from  the  same  parts  and  by  the 
same  channels  but  has  not  the  like  diagnostic  value, 
since  bleeding  from  the  ear,  and  especially  from  the  nose, 
may  occur  from  causes  other  than  fracture.  Still  when 
blood  escapes  in  considerable  quantities,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  injury,  it  is  when  combined  with  other  evidence 
of  severe  cerebral  mischief  a  sign  of  importance.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  blood  coming  from  the  nose 
or  roof  of  the  pharynx  may  be  swallowed  and  afterwards 
vomited  or  passed  per  rectum. 

3.  Effusion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
ecchymosis  about  the  mastoid  process  and  sub-occipital 
region,  are  signs  of  less  value  ;  the  former  may  indicate 
fracture  of  the  anterior,  and  the  latter  fracture  of  the 
posterior  fossa,  the  blood  passing  along  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  in  the  one  case  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the 
other  draining  through  the  fractm-e  and  appearing  under 
the  skin. 

4.  Injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves  will  be 
indicated  by  paralysis,  loss  of  function,  or  spasm  of  the 
parts  which  they  supply.  Thus  there  may  be  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  (j^ios/s),  external  squint,  loss  of 
accommodation,  double  vision  [diplopia),  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  when  the  third  nerve  is  affected ;  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  [Bell's  paralysis),  deafness 
or  loss  of  sight  if  the  facial,  auditory  or  oiDtic  is  injured, 
&c.,  but  as  the  patient  is  frequently  comatose  these  signs 
may  not  afford  much  information.  The  paralysis  when 
the  facial  nerve  is  affected  may  come  on  immediately  after 
the  accident  or  not  for  some  days.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  due  to  inflammatory  effusion  about  the  nerve  as  it 
passes  through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  over  the  tym- 
panum. 

The  2^'>'('fPiosis  is  always  grave,  the  lesion  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  terminating  fatally  from  con- 
comitant injury  to  the  brain,  or  from  septic  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  the  preven- 
tion of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  the  way  described 
under  fracture  of  the  vault  (p.  360).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  when  the  membrana  tympaui  is  ruptured,  an  attempt 
maybe  made  to  prevent  septic  inflammation,  by  syringing 
out  the  ear  with  perchloride  lotion,  and  !ip])lyiug  an  anti- 
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septic  dressing.  It  is  true  that  even  when  this  is  done  a 
-way  still  remains  open  to  the  tympanum  by  the  Eustachian 
tube;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  cilia  prevent  the  access  of 
micro-organisms  by  this  channel.  (Should  intra-cranial 
inflammation  supervene,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  way 
indicated  under  that  head  (p.  375). 


Injuries  of  the  Brain  and  its  Memlrancs. 

Concussion  of  the  brain.— This  tei-m  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  symptoms  supposed  to  depend  on  a  shaking 
or  commotion  of  the  brain  substance.  It  is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  '  stunning.' 

_  Patholocjy. — The  exact  condition  of  the  brain  that  gives 
rise  to  the  sjnnptoms  which  go  by  the  name  of  concussion 
is  not  known.  By  some  it  is  believed  that  thev  depend  on 
the  mere  shock  to  the  brain — that  there  is  some  vibration 
or  molecular  disturbance  of  its  particles,  or  ana?mia  of  its 
substance  induced  by  spasm  of  the  small  arteries,  and 
that  the  shock  may  prove  fatal  in  this  way  without  any 
lesion  being  discovered  after  death.  Generally,  however, 
a  slight  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  puncti- 
form  extravasations  of  blood  in  its  substance  have  been 
found,  and  to  such  some  attribute  the  symi3toms  of  con- 
cussion. In  the  few  cases  that  have  been  immediately 
fatal  after  a  blow  on  the  head  without  any  obvious  lesion 
having  been  discovered  in  the  brain,  the  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  unfortunately  incomplete.  Hence 
it  is  maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  there  is  always  an 
obvious  lesion,  that  death  in  these  cases  might  "have 
resulted  from  other  mischief,  such  as  fracture  of  the 
cervical  spine. 

Symptoms. — Concussion  may  be  divided  into  two  stages: 
1.  Insensibility;  2,  Eeaction.  1.  The  frst  stage  comci  on 
immediately  on  tlie  receipt  of  injury  ;  it  may  be  quite 
transitory,  the  patient  merely  losing  consciousness  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  recovering  completely ;  or  it  may 
last  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  or  even  "longer.  The 
])aticnt  lies  in  an  unconscious  condition,  but  can  be  roused 
momentarily  on  sliaking  him,  or  shouting  in  his  ear 
Tliere  is  loss  of  all  power  of  motion  ;  the  pul.se  is  feeble, 
fluttering,  often  frequent;  the  respirations  arc  shallow,  and 
quiet  or  sighing;  and  the  surface  is  cold,  often  clammy, 
fill'  trmju'raturc  somefimos  beiuL:  as  low  as  97  or  Ofi.  The 
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pupils  are  variable,  but  sensitive  to  ligbt.  The  sj)liincters 
I  are  often  relaxed  at  the  time  of  injury,  allowing  the  in- 
voluntary passage  of  the  faeces  and  tmne,  but  are  not 
jjaralysed.  This  condition,  after  lasting  for  a  variable  time, 
usuallj^  passes  gradually  into  the  second  stage — that  of 
reaction ;  or  sj'mptoms  of  compression  or  of  intlammation 
of  the  brain  may  come  on  without  the  patient  recovering 
consciousness.  2.  The  second  stage,  or  that  of  reaction,  is 
marked  by  a  gradual  return  to  consciousness,  and  is 
usually  preceded  by  vomiting,  which  is  therefore  regarded 
as  a  favoui'able  omen.  The  skin  becomes  warm,  the  pulse 
increased  in  frequency,  and  the  temperatm-e  slightly 
raised.  These  symptoms  commonly  terminate  in  com- 
plete convalescence,  or  they  may  run  into  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  At  times,  however,  the  patient 
may  relapse  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  and  die,  or 
certain  impaii'ments  of  brain  function  may  remain. 

The  remote  effects  of  concussion  may  be  enumei'ated  as 
headache,  confusion  of  thought,  mental  irritability,  im- 
paired virility,  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy,  epilepsy,  or 
even  insanity.  These  after-effects  are  more  likely  to 
occur  if  there  is  an  inherited  predisposition  to  nervous 
diseases,  and  appear  to  be  brought  on  by  excitement, 
abuse  of  stimulants,  or  excesses  in  diet.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  brain  has  been  examined  after  death,  but  no 
organic  lesion  has  been  found. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indication  is  to  restore  the  cere- 
bral functions  by  promoting  the  cerebral  circulation, 
taking  care  not  to  produce  too  violent  a  reaction.  Thus 
the  patient  should  be  placed  at  perfect  rest ;  warmth 
applied  to  the  sui-face  by  means  of  blankets,  hot  bottles, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  friction;  and  small  quantities  of 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  ammonia  or  warm  tea,  adminis- 

■  tered.  Alcohol  should  not  as  a  rule  be  given.  When 
reaction  has  come  on,  inflammation  must  be  warded  off 
by  gentle  purgatives,  low  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of 
stimulants  and  of  mental  exertion. 

Compression  of  the  brain  maybe  caused  by:  1.  A 
fragment  of  depressed  bone ;  2.  Extravasated  blood ; 

■  3.  Pus,  or  other  inflammatory  products ;  and  4.  A  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  bullet. 

The  signs  of  compression,  i.e.,  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
vary  according  as  the  compression  is  made  over  a  wide 
area  or  is  localized  to  a  particular  part.  Thus,  when  the 
pressure  is  diffused  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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brain,  the  patient  lies  in  a  complctelj^  unconscious  state, 
and  cannot  be  roused  either  by  shouting  in  his  ear  or  bj' 
shaking  him.  The  extremities  on  one  or  both  sides  are 
paralysed;  the  face  is  livid,  at  times  flushed;  the  tem- 
perature is  usually  low,  but  at  times  raised ;  the  pulse  is 
full  and  slow,  often  not  beating  more  than  40  to  the 
minute;  the  respiration  is  slow,  laboured,  and  stertorous, 
i.e.,  a  peculiar  noise  is  made  during  expiration  by  the 
flapping  of  the  paralysed  soft  palate ;  the  cheeks  and  lips 
puff  out  at  each  expiration  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of 
the  buccinator  and  muscles  of  the  lips;  the  pupils  are 
fixed  (i.e.,  the  iris  does  not  respond  to  light),  and  may  be 
either  dilated  or  contracted,  or  one  may  be  dilated  and"  the 
other  contracted ;  the  urine  is  at  first  retained  owing  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  but 
afterwards  dribbles  away  as  the  bladder  becomes  over- 
distended  and  will  hold  no  more  ;  the  fseces  pass  in- 
voluntarily consequent  upon  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  ; 
at  times  there  are  violent  convulsions.  When  on  the 
other  hand  the  pressure  is  local i::t'd  the  coma  is  usually  less 
profound,  the  jrapil  on  one  side  only  may  be  fixed  and  the 
paralysis  may  be  limited  to  one  side,  possibly  to  an  arm 
or  leg,  or  to  one  side  of  the  face  or  there  may  be  con- 
vulsive twitching  of  certain  muscles  or  of  a  limb.  The 
compression-symptoms  may  gradually  deepen  till  the 
patient  dies ;  or  he  may  recover  on  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  e.g.,  a  piece  of  bone  or  a  clot  of  blood. 

The  diagnosis  ofiJw  cause  of  the  coj/ipn'ssion  will  rest  on 
the  fact  that  when  due  to  bone  or  blood  the  symptoms 
come  on  within  twentj'-four  hours  of  the  injury,  gene- 
rally directly  if  due  to  bone,  or  after  a  brief  interval  of 
consciousness  if  duo  to  blood ;  but  not  till  three  or  fom- 
days  after  the  injury  if  duo  to  the  prcssui'e  of  infiamma- 
tory  exudation  or  of  pus,  in  which  case,  morever,  they  are 
preceded  by  signs  of  iuflauimation.  "Where  the  signs  are 
ii;oneral,  as  given  above,  the  injury  usually  depends  upon 
the  pressure  of  extravasated  blood"  on  some  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  brain  following  upon  laceration  of  the 
brain-substance,  or  upon  general  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  But  when  the  signs  are  those  of 
local  j)ressure  on  the  surface  at  the  brain,  the  lesion  will 
probably  be  duo  to  a  dcjiressed  jiortion  of  bone  or  a  cir- 
cuinscrilied  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater,  or  a  collection  of  pus  eitlier  betwcon  tlio  bone 
and  dura  mater  or  in  the  cortical  sul)stance  of  the  brain. 
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The  treatment  will  necessarily  depend  upon  tlie  cause  of 
the  compression.  Thus  a  depressed  fragment  of  bone 
should  be  removed  (see  depressed  fracture),  a  clot  between 
the  bono  and  dura  mater  let  out  by  the  trephine,  and  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  pus  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater,  or  in  the  membranes  or  brain,  also  evacuated  by 
the  trephine.  But  when  the  compression  depends  upon 
extravasated  blood  in  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  space 
or  substance  of  the  brain,  or  upon  a  general  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  no  surgical  i^rocedure 
is  of  any  avail.  In  any  case,  therefore,  the  first  point  to 
consider  in  regard  to  treatment  is  whether  the  com- 
pression of  the  brain  is  due  to  a  removable  cause,  or  to 
one  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sui-gery. 

Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cranium  may  occur 
1.  Between  the  bone  and  dura  mater;  2.  In  the  subdural 
space ;  3.  In  the  subarachnoid  space  ;  and  4.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

1.  Blood  hetiveen  the  hone  and  dura  mater  {subcranial 
extravasation)  is  generally  due  to  rupture  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  especially  its  anterior  branch,  and  is 
commonly  associated  with  a  fissured  fracture  extending 
across  the  line  of  the  artery.  At  times  it  is  due  to  a 
wound  of  the  latejral  sinus  or  a  laceration  of  some  of  the 
small  vessels  which  run  from  the  dura  mater  into  the 
bone.  The  blood  is  usually  extravasated  in  large  quan- 
tities, widely  separating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bono, 
and  producing  severe  compression  of  the  brain.  Should 
the  patient  smwive,  the  blood  may  become  organized  or 
absorbed. 


vessels,  and  is  very  common  in  severe  head  injuries.  The 
blood  usually  extends  widely  over  the  surface  of  the 
arachnoid,  and,  if  the  patient  survive,  may  become 
absorbed  or  organized,  foiming  a  false  membrane,  and 
in  some  cases  a  blood- cyst. 

3.  Subarachnoid  extravasation  is  generally  associated 
with  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain.  The  blood 
may  spread  widely,  and  may  become  absorbed,  but  does 
not  as  a  rule  become  organized. 

4.  Bl ood  in  the  brain  substance  [intracerebral  extj'avasa- 
lion)  is  the  result  of  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain, 
with  rupture  of  the  small  vessels.  'When  the  laceration 
is  extensive,  it  is  usually  fatal ;  but  should  the  patient 
survive,  the  blood  may  undergo  changes  similar  to  those 
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of  an  ordinary  apoplectic  clot,  or  may  break  down  iui 
pns  {cerebral  abscess). 

The  symptoms  of  intracranial  extravasation  are  those  fii 
compression  of  the  brain,  but  vaiy  according;  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  blood  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  extra-  I 
vasated.    The  diagnosis  may  be  more  or  less  obscured 
by  the  presenca  of  concom'itant  injury  to   the  brain. 
1.  When  the  blood  is  betiueen  the  bone  and  dura  mater  the 
patient,  to  take  a  typical  case,  is  concussed  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  recovers  from  the  concussion,  and  is,  perhaps, 
rational,  then  grows  faint  and  sinks  into  a  state  of  coma! 
The  coma  gradually  deepens,  anodie  usually  dies  in  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  after  the  injmy  with  signs  of 
profound  compression  of  the  brain.    The  paralvsis  at  first  • 
is  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  injury,  but  may  become 
general  as  the  blood  extends  over  the  sui-face  of  the  brain. 
The  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injmy  may  at  first  react  to 
light,  but  becomes  dilated  and  fixed  as  the  blood  extends 
to  the  base  and  presses  on  the  thiixl  nerve.    At  times  the  i 
eyeball  may  protrude  owing  to  the  pressm-c  upon  the  j 
cavernous  sinus.    Very  occasionally  reflex  con-suilsions,  ' 
also  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  may  be  set  up  by  irritation  ' 
of  the  nerves  of  the  dura  mater.     If  a  fissured  fracture  is 
present,  there  may  be  some  fulness  externally  from  the 
escape  of  blood  through  the  fissm-e.    2.  When  the  blood  \ 
is  in  the  siibdimil  space,    signs  of  compression  may  be  ' 
present but  there  are  no  special  symptoms  by  which  it 
can  be  diagnosed,  or,  indeed,  at  times  distinguished  from 
blood  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.    Irritability  of 
temper,  headache,  or  convulsions  coming  on  some  time 
after  the  injui-y,  are  said,  however,  to  indicate  it.   3.  When  ; 
the  blood  is  beiiedth  the  arachnoid  in  quantities  .sufficient  to  ] 
cause  compression,  it  will  probably  be  associated  with 
severe  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  the  patient  will  not. 
as  a  rule,  regain  consciousness.    There  are  no  special 
s3-mptoms  by  which  blood  in  this  situation  can  be  dia-  i 
guosed  (see  Laceration  of  lirain).    4.  When  the  blood  is 
ill  the  brain  siibniance  it  produces  symptoms  which  can- 
not bo  distinguished  from  those  of   apoplexy,  except 
]ierhaps  by  the  liistory  of  the  injury,  and  not  always 
then,  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
imticnt  first  tell  and  thus  injured  his  brain  causing 
effusion  of  blood  into  its  substance,  or  wliether  a  vessel 
first  gave  way,  find  the  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  blood  into  tlie  brain. 
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Treatment. — When  it  is  clear  that  the  ha3morrhage  is 
from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  no  other  serious  injury  of  the  brain  has  been 
received,  the  trephine  should  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  removiug  the  clot  and  securing  the  bleeding  vessel. 
The  situation  of  the  artery  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  orbit,  and  over 
this  spot  a  crown  of  bone  should  be  removed.     The  dark 
clot  which  now  protrudes  at  the  opening  should  be  turned 
out  by  some  form  of  scoop,  and  if  the  bleeding  artery  is 
then  seen,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  or  twist  it,  or 
to  compress  it  by  plugging  the  groove  in  the  bone  in 
which  it  lies  with  a  piece  of  aseptic  wax  or  wood.    If  the 
bleeding  point  cannot  be  reached,  more  bone  may  be  cut 
away.   If,  however,  on  the  removal  of  the  clot,  the  brain 
does  not  expand,  and  the  hremorrhage  is  so  profuse  that 
the  wounded  artery  cannot  be  seen,  the  external  or 
common  carotid  artery  may  be  compressed  or  tied,  and 
ice  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head.    When  no  blood  is 
found  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  but  the  dura 
mater  itself  is  bluish  in  colour,  does  not  pulsate  with  the 
bram,  and  bulges  into  the  trephine  hole,  indicating  the 
presence  of  blood  beneath  it,  an  incision  should  be  made 
through  it  and  the  blood  let  out.    Great  care  must  sub- 
sequently be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic.  For 
haemorrhage  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
bram  surgical _ interference  is  not  permissible;  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  ordmary 
apoplexy  from  cerebral  hasmorrhage,  i.e.,  by  free  purging, 
cold  to  the  head,  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  &c. 

Contusion  or  bruising  of  the  brain  may  be  due 
to  any  severe  violence,  and  may  occur  with  or  without 
mjury  of  the  scalp  or  cranial  bones.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  and  of  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  bruising  may  be  general 
or  cn-cumscribed.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  occur  imme- 
diately beneath  that  part  of  the  cranium  to  which  the 
violence  was  applied,  or  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  brain, 
the  bram  being  as  it  were  dashed  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow  agamst  the  cranial  wall  furthest  from  the  part  of 
the  skull  to  which  the  force  was  applied.  Like  bruises 
of  other  soft  tissues  it  is  attended  by  extravasation  of 
blood  from  rupture  of  the  smaller "  vessels.  It  may 
terminate  m  absorption  of  the  blood  and  healing  of  the 
bruised  parts,  or  in  general  inflammation  of  the  brain 
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and  its  membraneB,  or  in  local  inilammation  and  cerebral 
abscess.  The  symptonis  are  generally  obscm-ed  b^y  those 
of  concussion  or  compression,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an 
accui-ate  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Ii-ritability,  restlessness, 
and  spasms  of  certain  muscles,  when  a  motor  centre  i.~ 
injm-ed,  are  said,  however,  to  point  to  contusion.  Th(- 
chief  indication  for  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  occuiTence 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  (see  p.  300). 

Laceration  of  the  brain  may  occm-  with  or  without 
fractm-e  or  other  injury  of  the  skull.  The  laceration  is 
most  common  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fi-ontal  and 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  owing  in  part  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  base  of  the  skull  on  which  these  lobes 
rest,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  back  and  the  top  of 
the  head  are  most  exposed  to  injiiry,  the  brain,  as  in 
contusion,  being  generalljr  lacerated  on  the  side  of  the 
head  directly  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  force  is 
received.  At  times,  however,  the  brain  is  lacerated 
dii-ectly  beneath  that  part  of  the  skull  to  which  the  force 
is  ajDplled.  Laceration  may  also  be  caused  by  a  fragment 
of  bone,  as  in  depressed  or  punctui-ed  fracture,  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  bullet  or  the  thrust  of  a  sword  through  the 
orbit  or  nose. 

Pathology. — The  laceration  may  be  slight  or  very  ex- 
tensive, and  is  generally  accomj^anied  by  more  or  less 
bruising  of  the  surrounding  brain-tissue  and  extravasation 
of  blood  over  its  surface.  The  pia  mater  is  also  lacerated, 
and  where  the  injury  is  produced  by  a  fragment  of  bone 
the  dura  mater  is  likewise  torn,  and  in  some  cases,  large 
portions  of  the  lacerated  brain  maj^  protrude  through  the 
skull.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is 
liable  to  follow,  and  to  assume  a  septic  character,  and 
spread  widely  if  there  is  an  external  wound  which  has 
not  been  kept  aseptic.  >Should  the  patient  i-ecover, 
cicatrization,  with  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  occurs, 
the  extravasated  blood  in  the  meantime  Tindorgoiug  the 
changes  already  described. 

The  symptoms  \a,vj.  At  times  there  may  be  none, 
although  a  considerable  mass  of  brain  tissue  is  protruding 
through  a  fractru-o  in  the  skull.  Or  they  may  be  obscured 
by  signs  of  concussion,  or,  if  miich  blood  laas  been  ex- 
travasated, by  those  of  compression.  There  arc  no  signs 
pathognomonic  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  hwi  convulsions, 
localized  .spa.sms  or  paralysis,  long-continiicd  insensibility 
without  coma,  and  the  collection  of  symptoms  known  as 
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cerebral  irritation,  point  to  such  an  injury.  The  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation  may  be  described  as  follows  : — The 
patient  lies  in  a  torpid  or  semi-conscious  condition,  coiled 
up  on  one  side,  with  his  limbs  in  a  general  state  of  tlexion. 
If  spoken  to  he  evinces  great  irritability  of  temper, 
answering  momentarily  and  sharply,  perhaps  shakmg 
himself,  and  then  relapses  into  his  torpid  state.  His 
pupils  are  contracted,  his  eyes  closed,  but  his  pulse  tem- 
peratm-e,  and  respirations  are  normal.    Is  there  any  ivay 
of  localizing  the  seed  of  the  laceration  where  no  external 
injury  exists?    "If  a  patient  receive  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  and  it  is  found  that  localized  paralysis  is  present, 
we  conclude  that  there  exists  a  laceration  of  some  severity 
in  the  cortical  centre  corresponding  to  the  muscles  impli- 
cated.   If  almost  immediately  after  the  injury  there  is  a 
distinct  spasm  affecting  a  localized  group  of  muscles — a 
monospasm — we  conclude  that  htemorrhage  is  going  on 
from  the  lacerated  brain  substance,  or  breaking  down  the 
tissue  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  the  affected  muscles. 
If  the  monospasm  extends,  hrst  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  finally  both  sides,  so  that  the  attacks  assume 
the  form  of  true  epileptic  fits,  it  is  probable  the  extrava- 
sated  blood  is  extending  over  the  sm-face  of  the  brain  and 
UTitating  more  or  less  widely  the  whole  motor  area  " 
[Erichsen).    Should  there  be  aphasia,  a  lesion  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  third  lelt  frontal  convolution 
(Broca's  convolntion)  is  indicated  (Fig.  100,  B).  Should 
there  be  facial  spasm  or  paralysis,  a  lesion  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  contiguous  part  of 
the  posterior  end  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  is  pro- 
bably present  (Fig.  100,      y^).  Should  there  be  paralysis 
of  the  arm— a  brachial  monoplegia— the  middle  portion 
of  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the 
ascending  parietal  on  the  other  side  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  are  probably  affected  (Fig.  100  r'  and  p').  Should 
there  be  paralysis  of  the  lower  limb,  the  lesion  probably 
involves  the  upper  end  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  the 
superior  parietal  lobule  lying  behind  it,  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  100,  p'  and  P-). 

Bnefiy,  therefore,  a  cortical  lesion  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  central,  as  follows:— In  the  cortical  lesion  the 
paralysis,  although  it  may  occur  immediately  after  the 
accident,  often  docs  not  appear  for  some  time.  It  is 
incomplete  and  localized,  and  probably  affects  only  one 
limb  or  a  single  group  of  muscles.    In  the  central  Lesion, 
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Fia.  100.— The  cerebral  couvohitioiis  :  R,  fissure  of  Rolando  ; 
F^,  ascending  frontal  convolution  ;  P',  ascending  parietal  con- 
volution ;  F',  F-,  F-*,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  con- 
volutions ;  S  F,  superior  frontal  sulcus  ;  I  F,  inferior  frontal 
sulcus  ;  S,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  S%  anterior  lirab  of  fissure  of 
Sylvius  ;  Sp,  posterior  limb  of  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  P-.  superior 
parietal  convolution  ;  P^,  supra-marginal  convolution  :  P'',  an- 
gular convolution  ;  I  P,  inter-parietal  fissure  :  T  S',  T  S'-,  T  S^ 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporo-spbenoidal  convolutions  : 
B,  Broca's  convolution  ;  P",  parieto-occipital  fissure  ;  0',  0-,  0-^, 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital  convolutions. 

(After  Lucas-Cliauiiiionniere  and  Ericbsen.) 


Fia.  101. — Tlic  situation  of  the  line  of  Eolando. 
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on  the  otlier  hand,  the  paralysis  occurs  immediately  after 
the  injury;  it  is  more  complete  and  extensive,  and  the 
whole  of  one  side,  at  least,  will  probably  be  paralysed. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  in  the  way  already  described.    If  there  is  a 
wound,  with  protrusion  of  the  brain,  the  contused  and 
protruded  portions  and  any  fragments  pressing  upon  or 
penetrating  the  brain  substance  should  be  removed,  the 
wound  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  the  scalp  replaced,  and 
its  union  by  the  first  intention  sought.    In  the  case  of  a 
gunshot  wound  the  bullet  should  be  removed  if  it  can 
e:isily  be  got  at,  otherwise  it  should  be  left  in  situ. 
Where  there  is  no  wound,  but  signs  of  local  irritation  or 
of  compression  of  the  cortical  motor  area  from  blood- 
extravasation,  the  indications  are  to  trephine.    The  guide 
to  the  spot  for  perforation  is  the  line  of  the  fissure  of 
Eolando  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  localized 
spasm  or  paralysis.    This  line  may  be  found  in  various 
ways.    M.  Lncas-Championniere  employs  the  foUowino- 
method  (see  Fig.  101):— He  first  finds  the  br  egma,  i.e., 
the  spot  where  the  coronal  joins  the  sagittal  suture,  by 
carrving  a  line  directlv  over  the  vertex  from  one  external 
auditory  meatus  to  the  other.    The  top  of  the  Eolandic 
fissure  is  situated  about  2  inches  behind  the  bregma. 
The  bottom  of  the  fissure  corresponds  to  a   spot  2| 
inches  behind  the  external  angular  process  and  about 
1  inch  above  it.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  cortical 
motor  centres  are  grouped  around  the  Eolandic  fissure. 
If  therefore  there  is  general  hemiplegia,  the  perforation 
should  be  made  over  the  middle  of  the  line  ;  if  paralysis 
of  the  arm  and  leg,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  line ;  if 
paralysis  of  the  arm  only,  in  front  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  hne;  if  aphasia,  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the 
Ime  on  the  left  side  of  the  head ;  if  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  leg_ alone,  behind  the  upper  third  of  the  line;  if 
paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face,  in  front  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  _  line ;  if  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  aphasia,  or 
paralysis  of  the  face  and  aphasia,  below  and  in  front  of 
the  line. 

Intracranial  inflammation,  though  at  times  it  may 
remain  localized  either  to  the  membranes  {meningitis)  or 
to  the  brain  {encephalitis),  more  often,  ia  whatever  way 
it  begins,  spreads  from  the  one  to  the  other  {meninm- 
encephalitis). 

CVfKse.— Wounds  of  the  scalp ;  contusions  or  fractures 
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of  the  bone;  concussion,  contusions,  lacerations,  and 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  brain. 

_  Pathology. ^ — It  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ;  septic  and 
diffuse,  or  simple  and  circumscribed.  Amie  hijlamrnaiiou 
may  begin  in  the  dura  mater,  and  remain  confined  to  that 
membrane  {jxichymeninqith)  or  spread  inwards  to  the 
other  membranes  and  the  brain  ;  or  it  may  begin  in  the 
brain,  but  then  seldom  spreads  further  outwards  than 
the  arachnoid  {leptomeningitis).  '^Iien  it  begins  in  the 
bone  or  in  the  dura  mater  it  is  at  first  cii-cumscribed,  the 
inflammatory  products,  and,  should  suppuration  occur, 
the  pus.  being  confined  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater. 
Later,  the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  arachnoid,  and 
thence  to  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  difiusini' 
itself  widely  throug-h  the  subdural  space  and  over  th' 
cej-ebrnl  cortex.  When  it  begins  in  the  brain  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  contusion  or  laceration  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  may  remain  circumscribed,  and 
eventually  end  in  a  cerebral  abscess,  or  spread  to  the  pia 
mater  and  then  become  diffuse.  It  seldom,  however,  in- 
volves the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  The  posi-moriem 
appearances  commonly  obseiwed  are  increased  vascularity 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  an  exudation  of  greenish- 
yellow  l^-mph  and  distension  of  the  ventricles  with  a 
serous  blood-stained  fluid  ;  whilst  the  grey-matter  is  of  a 
reddish  hue,  soft  and  diffluent,  and  the  white  more  abun- 
dantly dotted  over  with  puncta  vasculosa  than  natural. 
In  the  r.hroni'-.  form,  which  is  generally  due  to  inflamma- 
tion, caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  more  rarely  to  a 
brain-injuT'y,  the  dura  mater  becomes  thickened  and 
adherent  to  the  bone,  the  arachnoid  thickened,  and  the 
pia  mater  opaque  and  indurated,  so  that  when  removed 
its  prolongations,  which  dip  between  the  convolutions, 
can  be  pulled  out  without  tearing. 

The  sgrivjitoms  vary  according  as  the  inflammation  is 
acute  or  clu'onic,  diffuse  or  circumscribed;  according  as 
it  begins  in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the  brain  and  pia  mater; 
and  according  as  it  involves  the  vertex  or  base  of  the 
brain.  The  general  si/mptoms  in  acute  cases  are  in  the 
early  stages,  fever,  pain  in  the  head,  generally  on  the  same 
side  as  the  wound  if  one  is  jircscnt,  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound,  retching  with  jirobahly  a  clean  tongue,  a 
quick,  full  pulse,  flushed  face,  contracted  pupils,  violent 
beating  of  the  carotids,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  at 
times  violent  delirium,    Later  the  symptoms  pass  into 
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those  of  compression,  the  pupils  becoming  dilated  and 
fixed,  the  pulse  slow,  and  the  breathing  stertorous.  Then 
follow  paralj'sis,  stupor,  coma  and  death.  Eigors  will 
probably  occur'  should  pus  form.  In  the  chronic  form 
of  inflammation  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
acute,  but  of  less  severity,  and  arc  later,  as  a  rule,  in 
making  their  appearance.  Complete  recovery  may  have 
apparently  taken  place,  or  there  may  have  been  headache 
or  irritability  of  temper  previous  to  the  symptoms  setting 
in.  Is  there  an  i/  loay  of  localizing  the  inflammation  ?  1.  If 
ten  to  twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  the  injury ;  if  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms  is  sudden,  though  preceded  perhaps 
by  some  headache  ;  if  there  is  a  puffy  swelling  over  the 
seat  of  injury,  due  to  the  separation  of  the  pericranium 
from  the  bone  by  serous  effusion;  if  the  bone,  should  it  be 
exposed,  looks  dry,  white,  and  discoloured,  or  the  wound 
unhealthy;  and  if  the  paralysis  is  localized, — the  inflam- 
mation is  probably  between  the  bone  and  diu'a  mater,  and 
if  a  rigor  has  occurred,  pus  has  probably  formed.  2.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  apparent  injury  of  the 
scalp  or  bone  ;  if  the  patient  has  had  concussion ;  and  if 
the  symptoms _  set  in  a  few  hours  after  the  injury, — the 
inflammation  is  probably  in  the  brain  or  pia  mater,  where 
it  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  increased  vascularity 
following  the  concussion.  Or  if  the  symptoms  come  on 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  injury,  when  it 
had  apparently  been  recovered  from,  the  inflammation 
will  probably  be  also  in  the  brain  or  pia  mater,  but  in 
this  case  cUie  to  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain.  3. 
If,  again,  the  symptoms  are  crelayed  some  weeks,  if  there 
is  optic  neuritis  or  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  motor  areas,  the  inflammation  is  probably 
localized  to  some  portion  of  the  brain,  and  if  a  rigor  has 
occurred,  a  cei^ebral  alpscess  has  probably  formed. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  preventive  and 
the  curative.  The  former  consists  briefly  in  guarding 
against  the  occurrence  of  septic  changes  in  the  wound  if 
one  is  present,  and  in  preventing  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  by  the  means  already  indicated  (see 
p.  ;i60).  The  first  signs  of  inflammation  should  be  actively 
combated  by  a  calomel  purge,  leeches  to  the  temples  and 
an  ico-bag  to  the  Tiead ;  whilst  pain  should  be  subdued 
and  sleep  promoted  by  the  cautious  use  of  opium.  The 
curative  treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the  products  of 
the  inflammation,  should  such,  in  spite  of  the  preventive 
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treatment,  ensue.  Thus,  if  there  are  si{;ns  of  local  sup- 
puration between  the  bone  and  duia  mater,  the  trepjhine 
should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  injury,  or  if  one  is  not 
apparent,  over  the  motor  area  at  the  spot  indicated  hy 
localized  paralysis  or  spasm.  If,  on  removing  the  bone, 
the  dura  mater  is  seen  to  bulge,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
brain  cannot  be  felt,  the  dura  mater  should  be  perforated, 
and  if  pus  is  still  undiscovered,  but  the  signs  of  suppura- 
tion are  well  marked,  an  exploring  needle  should  be 
cautiously  passed  into  the  brain-substance.  If  there  are 
signs  of  cerebral  abscess,  a  trephine  should  be  applied 
over  the  suspected  spot,  the  dm'a  mater  incised,  the  brain 
carefully  punctured,  and  if  pus  is  discovered,  a  free 
incision  made  to  let  it  out.  If  the  suppuration  appears 
to  be  general  rather  than  local,  no  operative  treatment 
should  be  undertaken. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  a  protrusion  of  brain-substance 
through  a  hole  in  the  cranium  and  dui-a  mater,    fa  use. 
It  ajjpears  to  be  due  to  a  localized  swelling  of  the  brain, 
consequent  upon  inflammation,  and  may  occur  after  any 
injury  of  the  cranium  where  there  is  loss  of  bone  and  a 
wound  or  sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  with  bruising  or 
laceration  of  the  brain.    Pathohgij. — The  protrusion  con- 
sists of  brain-substance  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts and  blood,  and  is  the  result  of  the  inflamniatory 
swelling  finding  a  vent  in  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
it  can  escape,  viz.,  through  the  hole  in  the  cranium.  The 
effused  blood  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  obstructed 
capillaries,  consequent  upon  the  protruding  mass  be- 
coming  constricted  by  the   margins   of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  is  protruding.     At  times,  when  the 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  extensive,  the  tumour  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  clotted  blood.    Signs. — The  hernia 
appears  as  a  reddish-brown,  blood-stained, fungus-lociking 
mass,  overhanging  the  hole  in  the  cranium,  through 
which  it  has  protruded,  and  often  pulsating  sj-ncln-oiiously 
with  the  brain.    Should  the  inflammation  subside,"  the 
protrusion  will  gradually  recede,  and  (ho  ]")aticnt  recover; 
but  should  it  continue,  the  hernia  will  increase  in  size, 
and  as  more  and  more  of  the  brain  is  involved,  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  comatose  state  and  dies.    At  times 
the  protrusion  may  become  consti-ictod  at  its  ba.so.  and 
slough  away  and  the  parts  cicatrize;  or  an  ab^cess_  niav 
form  ill  its  intei'ior  and  in  the  contiguous  part  of  tlio 
brain,  and  dei^th  result  from  corobi'al  compression.  The 
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treatment  consists  in  attempting  to  allay  the  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hernia,  by  the 
means  already  described  in  Intracranial  Inflammation. 
Formerly,  pressure  on  the  protrusion,  shaving  it  off,  and 
applying  caustics,  were  the  means  employed,  but  they 
were  not  attended  with  success,  and  are  now  discarded  as 
unscientific.  Pressure  would  rather  tend  to  cause  an 
abscess  or  promote  inflammation  by  keeping  up  tension. 
The  hernia  itself  should  be  left  alone,  except  when  the 
inflammation  has  become  chronic,  when  well-regulated 
pressure  may  possibly  promote  the  absorption  of  in- 
flammatory products  and  the  shrinking  and  recession  of 
the  mass. 

Trephining  the  skull  is  indicated:—!.  In  all  cases 
of  punctured  fracture.  2.  In  depressed  fracture  with 
symptoms  of  compression,  whether  simple  or  compound. 
3.  In  localized  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  bone 
and  dura  inater.  4.  In  intracranial  suppuration  when 
the  pus  is  circurnscribed  and  situated  between  the  bone 
and  dura  mater,  in  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  space, 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  5.  For  the  removal  of 
a  bullet  lodged  in  an  accessible  situation  in  the  brain. 
6.  In  fracture  of  the  inner  table.  7.  In  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  continued  headache  following  on  head-injury.  8. 
For  the  removal  of  a  cerebral  tumour.  9.  In  micro- 
cephaly with  idiocy.  10.  In  compound  depressed  fracture 
without  symptoms,  in  which  the  fragments  cannot  be 
raised  by  the  elevator,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  propriety 
of  trephining.  If  the  depression  is  considerable,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  done,  as  should  the  patient  escape  the  im- 
mediate clanger  of  intracranial  inflammation,  he  is  liable 
to  certain  remote  effects  from  the  irritation  of  the  de- 
pressed fragments,  such  as  headache,  epilepsy,  mania,  &c. 
(see  Depressed  Fracture,  p.  360).  The  operation.— li  a 
wound  of  the  scalp  exists,  it  should  be  enlarged,  other- 
wise a  large  semi-circular  flap  of  the  scalp  should  bo 
turned  down,  so  that  when  it  is  replaced  after  the  opera- 
tion the  trephine-hole  is  completely  covered.  The  peri- 
cranunn  having  been  turned  back  from  the  bone,  the 
trephmo,  with  the  pin  protruded  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
should  be  applied,  and  steadily  worked,  clearing  the 
teeth  froni  time  to  time  with  a  feather  or  the  brush 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  trephine-case.  A  good 
groove  having  boon  formed  in  the  bone,  the  pin  should 
be  withdrawn,    When  the  diploe  is  reached,  which  may 
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be  known  by  the  bone-dust  bein^  soft  and  red,  gi'cater 
caution  must  be  used,  and  a  quill  or  probe  introduced 
into  the  groove  at  intervals  to  ascertain  whether  perfora- 
tion has  taken  place  at  any  situation.  When  the  crown 
of  bone  is  loose  it  should  be  removed  with  the  sequestrum 
forceps,  and_  if  it  is  intended  to  replace  it,  it  should  be 
kept  warm  in  some  weak  antiseptic  solution,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in 
the  hole,  and  the  flap  laid  down  over  it.  If  more  room  is 
necessary,  the  trephine  hole  maj' 
be  enlarged  by  a  Hej^'s  saw,  Hof- 
man's  or  Keen's  forceps,  or  by 
the  surgical  engine.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  strictest  antiseptic 
precautions  should  be  used  through- 
out. Thus,  the  whole  scalp  should 
be  shaved,  and  washed  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  then  with  ether, 
turiDentine,  or  ammonia,  to  remove 
all  grease,  and  afterwards  with 
jDerchloride  of  mercury  or  other 
antiseptic.  Healing  by  the  first 
intention  should  be  obtained  if 
possible  by  accurately  uniting  the 
wound  except  perhaps  at  its  lowest 
jDart,  which  may  be  left  open  for 
drainage,  and  by  applying  a  dry 
antiseptic  dressing,  and  over  it  an 
ice-bag  to  prevent  inflammation. 
The  trejihine  should  not  be  applied, 
as  a  rule,  over  a  suture,  an  air 
or  venous  sinus,  or  over  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  unless  the  operation  is  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  secui'e  that  vessel.  The  conical  trephine, 
shown  in  Fig.  102,  will  be  found  a  safer  instrument  than 
that  in  ordinary  use,  as  with  it  the  dura  mater  is  less 
likely  to  bo  injvired,  and  the  handle  also  is  more  comfort- 
;iblo  to  work  with.  Before  trephining  for  the  removal  of 
a  cerebral  tumour  morphia  should  be  given,  as  it  causes 
contraction  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  so  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  hrcmorrhngc.  The  chloroform, 
however,  .should  be  given  in  much  smaller  (juantitics 
wlion  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  morphia. 


Fig.  102.  —  Conical 
trepliine,  with  tlie 
author's  improved 
liandle. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  FACE. 

CoNTtrsiONS  of  the  face  are  very  common.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  "black-eye,"  which  is  attended 
"with  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of 
the  eyelids.  The  swelling  is  often  very  great,  the  eye 
being  completely  closed,  but  it  usually  subsides  in  a  few 
days.  Suppuration  occasionally  occurs,  a  small  incision 
then  becoming  necessary. 

Wounds  of  the  face,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of 
the  parts,  readily  and  rapidly  heal.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  approximated  as  accurately  as  possible, 
especially  when  near  the  eyelid,  where  there  is  danger  of 
contraction,  and  united  with  hoi'se-hair  sutures.  If  quite 
superficial  the  wound  may  then  be  sealed  with  collodion; 
but  if  deep  the  surfaces  should  be  supported  by  hare-lip 
pins  or  wire  sutures,  which,  however,  to  prevent  scarring, 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.  Wounds  attended  by  loss  of  substance  may  sub- 
sequently require  a  plastic  operation. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose.— Peas,  beads,  pebbles, 
and  the  like  are  sometimes  pushed  up  the  nose  by 
children,  where  they  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  irritation 
and  a  muco-purulent  and  foetid  discharge.  Indeed  the 
presence  of  such  a  discharge  from  one  nostril  in  a  child 
should  always  lead  the  Surgeon  to  make  a  careful  search, 
if  necessary  under  an  anaasthetic,  for  a  foreign  body.  If 
allowed  to  remain,  foreign  bodies  may  cause  ulceration, 
or  even  bone- disease.  They  can  generally  be  removed  by 
forceps,  curettes,  or  the  nasal  douche,  but  before  these 
are  used  the  patient  should  close  the  opposite  nostril  and 
forcibly  expii-e,  since  the  body  may  often  be  expelled  in 
this  simple  way.  At  times  they  may  have  to  be  pushed 
back  into  the  pharynx.  Milder  means  failing,  Eouge's 
operation  (see  Diseases  of  Nose)  may  become  necessary. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  foreign  bodies  occasionally 
enter  the  nose  from  behind  during  vomiting. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  should  be  removed  by 
syringing  with  tepid  water,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
extract  them  with  instruments  unless  their  nature  is  such 
that  the  wannth  and  moisture  of  the  part  may  cause 
them  to  swell,  as  is  the  case  with  peas.  Under  these 
circumstances,  some  of  the  various  aural  curettes,  snares, 
&c.,  devised  for  the  pm-pose  may  be  used,  but  with  great 
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gentleness  _  and  aided  by  artificial  light,  the  child,  if 
unruly,  being  placed  under  an  antesthetic.  If  a  rounded 
body,  as  a  bead,  which  is  incapable  of  swelling,  does  not 
come  away  on  syringing,  it  should  be  left  alone  ff)r  the 
time,  as  it  will  subsequently,  by  setting  up  slight  sup- 
puration, become  loosened,  and  can  then  be  removed  by 
again  using  the  syringe.  The  incautious  use  of  instru- 
ments has  been  attended  by  perforation  of  the  raembrana 
tympani,  and  even  fo' lowed  by  fatal  intracranial  inflam- 
mation. As  a  caution  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  has  ere  now  been  mistaken  for  a 
foreign  body  and  roughly  torn  out. 

Salivary  fistula  occasionally  results  from  a  wound 
of  Stenson's  duct.  It  is  known  by  a  small  fistulous 
opening  on  the  cheek  from  which  saliva  dribbles,  especially 
when  food  is  being  taken.  Treatment. — Numerous  opera- 
tions have  been  proposed  and  practised  for  this  somewhat 
troublesome  condition.  The  principle  underlying  them 
all  is,  first  to  establish  a  free  opening  of  the  duct  into  the 
mouth,  and  then,  if  the  external  opening  does  not  heal, 
to  close  it  by  a  plastic  operation. 

Fracture  of  the  nas.u.  boxes  is  always  the  result 
of  severe  direct  violence.  The  fracture  is  commonly 
transverse  in  direction,  and  is  often  comminuted  and 
accompanied  by  much  displacement  and  at  times  by 
emphj'sema.  Occasionally  the  fracture  extends  through 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  thence  to  the 
cribriform  plate.  Hence  it  may  be  complicated  by  sub- 
sequent inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
Treatment. — The  bones  should  be  manipulated  into  position 
by  the  fingers  externally  and  by  a  director  passed  up  the 
nostril,  or  by  the  dressing  forcejis  with  one  blade  within 
and  one  blade  outside  the  nose.  The  fragments  should 
then  be  retained  in  position,  which  is  often  difficult,  by 
pads  of  lint  and  strap]nng.  They  unite  very  quickly  by 
bon^'  callus.  The  se]ituin,  where  this  has  been  di^Hected, 
shovild  be  straightened,  so  as  to  support  the  de]n-essed 
bones,  and  kept  in  ])lacG  by  ivory  plugs  passed  up  the 
nostrils,  or  by  other  suitable  retentive  ajiparatus.  Where 
the  fracture  has  not  been  properly  i-educed  much  de- 
formity may  remiiin,  and  if  the  septum  has  also  been 
deflected,  considi'rab](>  inconvenience  may  lie  felt  in  conse- 
(juonce  of  obstrnction  to  respiration  tlirouirh  one  or  other 
nostril.  In  such  cases,  tliongli  a  considerable  period  may 
have  ola,]isod  froTU  the  time  of  the  accident,  much  may  be 
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clone  by  forcible  straightening  to  remedy  the  deformity 
(see  Jjiseases  of  ihe  JS'ose).  The  lateral  caitiJages,  if 
separated  h'om  the  nasal  bones,  should  be  careluJly  re- 
placed, as  if  this  precaution  is  neglected  little  can  sub- 
sequently be  done.  "Where,  however,  they  are  meiely 
laterally  deflected,  the  resulting  defoimity  may  be  corrected 
by  the  use  of  a  retentive  apparatus. 

Feactuees  of  the  TJPi'EE  JAW,  or  of  the  malar  bone 
with  clepression  of  the  zygomatic  arch  are  occasionally 
met  with  m  severe  smashes  of  the  face.  They  are  often 
impossible  to  rectify,  and  considerable  deformity  fre- 
quently remains.  Although  much  comminution  may  occur, 
necrosis,  in  consequence  of  the  great  vascularity  of  these 
parts,  rarely  results. 

Feactuee  of  the  lower  jaw  is  nearly  always  due 
to  severe  and  direct  ^dolence.  The  fracture  may  extend 
through  any  portion  of  the  bone,  but  commonly  occurs  a 
little  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  symphysis,  the  line  of 
fracture  being  then  usually  vertical.  In  this  situation, 
and  indeed  whenever  the  fracture  involves  the  alveolar 
border,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  is  torn, 
rendering  the  fractiu'e  compound.  It  unites,  however' 
nearly  always  like  a  simple  fracture.  There  is  not  as 
a  rule  much  displacement;  but  when,  as  occasionally 
happens,  there  is  a  fracture  on  both  sides  of  the 
symphysis,  the  central  jDortion  is  considerably  depressed 
by  the  action  of  the  geuio-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles. 
When  the  line  of  fracture  extends  through  the  angle  or 
ascending  ramus,  the  fragments  are  held  m  apposition  by 
the  masseter  on  the  outer,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  on 
the  inner  side.  The  fracture  may  occasionally  occur 
through  the  coronoid  process  or  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 
In  the  latter  situation  the  displacement  is  peculiar,  the 
condyle  on  the  injured  side  being  drawn  forwards  and  in- 
waids  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  of  that  side,  while 
the  rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  over  towards  the  injured  side 
by  the  action  of  the  opposite  external  pterygoid,  which  is 
thus  left  unopposed.  This  sign  is  of  some  importance  in 
distinguishing  such  a  fracttu-e  from  a  partial  dislocation 
m  which  the  jaw  is  drawn  over  to  the  side  opposite  the 
dislocation.  Sujvs.~The  common  form  of  fracture  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  pain  on  mastication,  dribbling 
of  saliva,  some  irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  teeth, 
unnatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  crepitus,  and  a  rent 
m  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  fracture.  Fracture 
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through  the  angle  may  be  detected  by  crepitus  and  by 
slight  mobility  of  the  fragments  on  firm!}'-  grasping 
the  ascending  ramus  and  body  of  the  jaw.  Fracture 
thi'ough  the  neck  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  displace- 
ment before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps,  by  crepitus  on 
manipulation.  Treatment. — The  parts  should  be  placed  in 
apposition  and  kept  at  perfect  rest.  This  can  usually  be 
done  by  a  gutta-percha  splint  moulded  to  the  chin  (Fig. 
103),  and  secui-ed  by  a  four -tailed  bandage  (Fig.  1G6).  All 
movements  of  the  jaw  must  be 
avoided,  the  patient  being  fed  on 
slops  introduced  either  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  or  through  any 
space  left  available  by  the  loss  of  a 


Fig.  103. — Gutta-percba  spliut  for 
fractured  jaw.  (Bryant's  Surgerj'.) 


Fig.  104. — Dental  .splint 
aijplied. 


tooth.  In  placing  the  jiarts  in  apposition  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  consequence  of  a  displaced  tooth 
having  slipped  between  the  fragments.  If  the  parts  can- 
not be  kept  in  place  by  the  simple  splint  above  mentioned, 
they  must  be  secured  either  by  drilling  the  fragments  and 
wiling  them  together,  or  by  means  of  the  dental  .splint 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  104).  This 
splint  consists  of  a  wire  frame  fitted  round  the  back  and 
front  of  the  teeth,  and  further  secured  by  transverse 
wires  between  the  teeth.  One  of  the  more  elabornto.  so- 
called  interdental  splints,  may  at  times  be  found  neces- 
sary. Union  is  usually  accomplished  in  four  or  five 
weeks. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  .t.\w.— This  accident  may 
sometimes  result  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  chin  with 
the  mouth  open,  but  more  frequently  occurs  from  spas- 
modic .action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  during 
yawning.    When  both  condyles  arc  displaced  the  disloca- 
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tion  is  said  to  be  complete ;  when  only  one  is  displaced, 
incomplete.  Nature  of  displacement. — The  condyle  with 
the  interarticular  cartilage  is  drawn  over  the  eminentia 
articularis  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  where  it  is  firmly 
held  by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  pterygoid,  masseter. 
and  temporal  muscles.  Signs. —  The  mouth  is  widely  open 
and  cannot  be  closed  by  any  voluntaiy  effort  of  the 
patient,  and  the  saliva  constantly  driblales  away.  In 
complete  dislocation  the  symphysis  remains  in  the  middle 
line,  and  an  vmnatural  hollow  is 
felt  behind  each  condyle.  If  the 
dislocation  is  partial  the  sj-mphysis 
is  carried  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  hollow  is  felt  only  behind 


Fig.  105. — Mechanism  of  reduction  of  a  dislocated  jaw.  f.  Corl^ 
acting  as  fulcrum.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles— the  weight  to  be  overcome  by  the  hand  or 
power. 

Fig.  106. — The  four-tailed  bandage  .applied.    (Bryant's  Surgery.) 

the  dislocated  condyle.  Treatment.—The  indications  are 
to  overcome  the  contracted  muscles,  and  so  allow  the 
displaced  condyle  or  condyles  to  be  drawn  by  the  temporal 
and  deep  fibres  of  the  masseter,  the  retractors  of  the  jaw, 
over  the  eminentia  articularis  into  their  sockets.  A  cork, 
or  the  thumbs,  wrapped  in  a  towel  to  avoid  being  bitten, 
should  be  placed  between  the  last  molar  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  on  each  side  to  act  as  a  fulcrum 
whilst  presstu'e  is  made  in  an  upward  direction  on  the 
symphysis  by  the  Surgeon's  hands  on  the  principle  of  a 
lever  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  105).  Whilst  the  symphysis 
is  thus  pushed  upwards  the  condyle  is  drawn  downwards, 
the  weight,  represented  by  the  contracted  muscles,  being 
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gradually  overcome.  A.s  .soon  a.s  the  condyle  is  clear  of 
the  eminentia  articularis  it  is  drawn  Lack  into  its  place 
with  a  snap  by  the  tibres  of  the  retractor  muscles.  At 
times,  in  consequebce  it  would  ap^jear  of  the  coronoid 
l^rucess  being  wedged  against  the  zygoma,  reducticm  can- 
not be  effected  in  this  way.  Downward  and  backward 
pressure  by  the  protected  thumbs  will  then  geneially 
succeed.  A  four-tailed  bandage  (Fig.  lO(j)  should  be  worn 
for  a  fortnight  to  prevent  re-dislocation,  which  is  very 
liable  to  hajipen. 

The  term  subluxation  oe  the  jaw  is  applied  by  some 
to  a  displacement  of  the  condyle  from  the  interarticular 
cartilage  ;  bj'  others  to  an  unnatural  slipping  forwards  of 
the  interarticular  cartilage  on  the  eminentia  articularis  in 
consequence  of  rupture  or  elongation  "of  the  bgaments. 
The  latter  condition  is  mo.st  frequently  met  with  in 
delicate  young  people.  The  condyle  catches,  and  the 
mouth  cannot  be  closed  for  a  second  or  two,  but  it  can 
generally  be  replaced  by  the  patient's  voluntary  efforts 
with  a  distinct  snap.  Treatment.— If  counter-irntation 
and  tonics  do  not  succeed  the  joint  may  be  opened  and 
the  cartilage  secured  in  position  by  sutures. 


injuries  of  the  neck,  including  the  entr.\nce  of 

foreign  bodies  into  the  pharynx,  (ESOPHAGUS 
AND  AIR-PASSAGES. 

Wounds  of  the  neck. — Superficial  wounds  call  for 
no  special  comment.  Our  attention  here  need  only  be 
given  to  wounds  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  which  are 
generally  inflicted  either  with  homicidal  or  suicidal  in- 
tent. Such  wounds  are  usuall}'  of  the  incised  variety, 
more  rarely  punctured.  They  may  be  situated  anywhere 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  top  of  the  sternum,  but 
are  more  common  in  the  laryngeal  region,  csjiecially 
through  the  tliyro-hyoid  membrane.  Suicidal  woun<ls 
are  generally  made  oblicjucly  ii-om  left  to  riglit  and  from 
above  downwards.  Init  may  i)e  transverse,  and  are  com- 
monly deeper  on  the  loft  than  on  the  right  side.  Those 
facts  are  explained  by  the  suicide  generally  using  the 
right  hand,  and  becoming  less  detorinineil  as  ho  proc(!ods. 
There  is  usually  but  one  gasli,  but  there  may  be  soveral. 
and  again  tlic  gash  may  be  su])eriicial,  or  it  may  1)0  dec]i.' 
oven  extending  to  the  spine.    The  structures  involved 
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will  depend  upon  the  situation,  depth,  and  extent  of  the 
wound.  Thus,  ;1.  When  the  wound  is  made  above  the 
hj'oid  bone  the  tongue  may  be  severed,  and  the  muscles  that 
depress  the  jaw  and  elevate  the  hyoid  bone  divided  together 
with  the  lingual  or  facial  arteries  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Such  a  wound  will  gape  widely,  and  may  open  into  the 
mouth,  the  food  and  saliva  then  escaping  freely  through  it. 
®  When  the  wound  is  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
the  pharynx  will  be  ojiened,  and  the  epiglottis,  aryepi- 
glottidean  folds  or  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  superior  thy- 
roid and  lingual  arteries,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
may  be  cut  through.  The  wound  gapes  less  than  in  the 
preceding  situation,  but  allows  of  the  escape  of  food  and 
saliva.  There  is  usually  great  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
(Ji  When  the  wound  is  through  the  cartilages,  the  vocal 
cords  and  one  or  other  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles 
may  be  divided,  with  consequent  loss  of  voice  ;  the  carti- 
lages themselves,  moreover,  may  be  variously  .displaced. 
There  is  as  a  rule  but  Little  haemorrhage.  4.  When  the 
wound  is  made  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  inferior  or  superior  thjToid 
artery,  and  the  thyroid  and  anterior  jugular  veins  may  be 
wounded,  the  trachea  partly  or  entirely  cut  across,  and 
even  the  oesophagus  implicated. 

Wherever  the  wound  is  situated  the  carotid  arteries 
generally  escape  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx,  the  deep  situation  of  the  carotids,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

Dau(jers. — The  immediate  dangers  are — 1.  HcBniofrhaqe. 
When  the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein  is  wounded  death 
is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  instantaneous ;  but 
even  when  no  large  vessel  is  implicated,  death  before  help 
is  obtained  is  frequent  from  haemorrhage  from  some  of 
the  arteries  above  mentioned,  the  external  jugular  vein, 
&c.  2.  Obstruction  to  resyiration  in  consequence  of  («)  the 
blood  entering  tEe  air-passages  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  patient  can  cough  up;  (6),  the  lolling  back  of  the 
tongue  over  the  glottis  ;  (c),  the  displacement  of  the 
cartilages  ;  (cZ),  the  separation  of  the  divided  portions  of 
the  trachea.  3.  Etdranee,  of  mT-iniOiJ]ie_yems^  is  also  an 
occasional  danger.  The  subsequent  dangers  are— 1.  CEdema- 
tous  laryngitis;  2.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia;  3. 
Inllammation  and  suppuration  of  the  loose  tissues  of  the 
neck  even  extending  to  the  mediastinum  or  pleura,  and, 
still  later,  4.  Obstruction  of  tlio  air-passage  with  increas- 
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ing  dyspnoea  or  loss  of  voice  from  {a),  constriction  during 
cicatrization,  or  (/;),  formation  of  prominent  granulations; 
and  o,  Oesophageal  or  tracheal  fistula. 

Treatment. — The  htemorrhage  must  be  arrested;  the 
air-passages  cleared  if  obstructed  with  blood,  by  suction 
if  necessary  ;  and  artificial  respii-ation  I'esorted  to  if  the 
patient  has  already  ceased  to  breathe.  If  the  tongue  or 
epiglottis  is  divided  it  must  be  fixed  bj'  sutures,  or  if  a 
IDortion  of  the  epiglottis  is  loose  it  may  be  cut  off.  The 
■wound,  unless  quite  superficial,  should  not  as  a  rule  be 
approximated  by  suture  or  strapping,  but  by  position,  the 
patient  being  propped  up  by  pillows  and  the  head  bent 
forwards.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  if  displaced,  may 
be  brought  together  by  suture,  as  may  also  the  trachea  if 
divided.  When  the  oesoiDhagus  is  wounded  the  edges  may  be 
united  by  suturing  the  muscular  coat  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  turned  inwards,  and  the  patient  fed  by  a  tube 
passed  through  the  mouth  and  beyond  the  wound,  or  at 
first  entirely  by  the  rectum.  Tracheotomy  may  have  to  be 
performed  if  respiration  is  embarrassed  by  displacement 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  or  by  oedema  of  the  glottis. 
When  the  air-passages  are  opened  the  precautions  de- 
scribed under  Tracheotomy  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
lung-trouble.  Suppuration  must  be  watched  for,  and 
free  exit  given  to  pus  as  soon  as  detected. 

Contusion  of  the  larynx  may  be  am  ml  by  blows  or 
kicks  of  all  kinds  and  manual  compression  as  in  garot- 
ting.  Sympioms. — Pain,  especially  on  handling,  located 
swelling  or  ecchymosis,  alteration  or  loss  of  voice,  and 
slight  haemoptysis  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
lacerated.  Unless  there  is  much  bleeding  there  is 
usually  no  dyspnoea,  though  this  may  subsequently  be 
present  should  spasm  or  cedoma  of  the  glottis  supervene. 
Severe  compression  of  the  larynx  is  said  at  times  to  have 
been  instantly  fatal  from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  The  trait- 
mcnt  should  bo  dii'ected  towards  allaying  ]iain  and  ]irc- 
vonting  indaTumation.  Thus,  a  load  and  opium  lotion 
or  an  ice-bag  maj'  be  a]iplied  over  the  larynx,  and  all 
attempts  at  speaking  proliibited.  Should  signs  of  ocdema- 
tous  laryngitis  apjioar,  leeches,  followed  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions, may  bo  ]ilaccd  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  whilst 
scarification  of  the  glottis,  and  if  this  fails  and  suffocation 
threatens,  intubation  of  the  larynx  or  tracheotomy  must 
bo  performed. 

SuHCUTANEOUs  Ruri'i-i!K  OK    riiK    iRACiiEA  is  a  raro 
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accident,  but  may  be  caused  by  any  violence  applied  to 
the  neck.  It  is  attended  by  emphysema  and  dyspnoea, 
and  is  usually  rapidly  fatal.  An  incision  should  be  made 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  and  an  attempt  made 
to  draw  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  to  the  surface,  and 
to  pass  in  a  tracheotomy  tube. 

FeaCTUEE  and  dislocation  of  THE  HYOID  BONE.— 
Fracture  may  be  produced  by  any  violence  applied  to  the 
neck,  especially  a  severe  grip.  The  line  of  fracture  is 
usually  about  the  junction  of  the  greater,  cornu  with  the 
body,  but  may  occur  in  any  situation .  The  usual  sio-ns 
'  are  pajn,  increased  on  handling,  on  turning  the  head,  and 
?  on  moving  the  tongue;  dysphagia  or  inability  to  swallow; 
;  hoarseness  or  aphonia;  a  sense  of  suffocation  on  pro- 
truding  the  tongue ;  mobility  of  the  fragments  and 
crepitus;  sometimes  cough  and  dyspnoea;  and  hasmo- 
ptysis  when  there  is  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Treatment.— The  fragments  should  be  replaced  by  the 
finger  passed  through  the  mouth,  whilst  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  manipulate  the  bone  externally,  a  gao- 
and  chloroform  being  usually  necessary.  The  parts 
must  then  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  patient  fed  on 
slops  passed  well  to  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

What  has  been  described  as  dislocation  of  the  hyoid 
bone  appears  rather  to  be  a  condition  of  the  parts  due  to 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  attaching  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage to  the  hyoid  bone. 

FeACTUEE  of  the  CAETILAGES  OF  THE  LAEYNX.— 
The  fracture  may  extend  through  either  the  thyroid  or 
the  cricoid  cartilages,  or  through  both.  The  thyroid 
alone  is  most  usually  fractured.  Caw.se.— Direct  violence 
applied  to  the  part,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall,  or  com- 
pression with  the  hand,  as  in  garotting.  The  usual  signs 
are  pam,  increased  on  speaking,  on  swallowing,  and  on 
handling;  dyspnoea;  cough;  expectoration  of  frothy 
blood._  and  later,  when  inllammation  has  come  on  of 
offensive  pus  ;  emphysema  when  the  mucous  membrane 
IS  injured;  great  swelling  and  ecchym.osis  ;  and  on  ex- 
amination, irregularity,  undue  prominence  or  flattenino- 
ot  the  cartilages,  crepitus,  and  preternatural  mobility.  ° 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  in  consequence  of  — 1,  displacement  of  a 
portion  nf  cartilage  across  the  larynx;  2,  spasm  of  the 
glottis  from  irritation  of  the  fragments;  3,  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  air-passages ;  4,  swelling  from  submucous 
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extravasation  of  blood  ;  5,  oBdematous  laiyngitis  ;  and  U, 
perichondria!  abscess  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage. 

Treatment. — If  the  parts  are  faii'ly  in  apposition  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  steady  them  mth  a  bandage  and 
suitably-shaped  pads  of  lint.  But  when  there  is  serious 
displacement  with  perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  evidenced  by  severe  dyspnoea  and  spitting  of  blood, 
tracheotomy  should  be  at  once  performed,  as  otherwise 
the  patient  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  sudden  suffocation. 
An  attempt  may  then  be  made  with  the  hand  manipu- 
lating the  cartilage  externallj',  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  other  hand  in  the  pharynx,  to  rectify  the  displace- 
ment. 

Injuries  of  the  Pharijno:  and  Oesophagus  from  in'lhin. 

Wounds  of  the  pharyxx  are  not  infrequently  met 
with  from  falls  with  a  pipe,  stick,  &c.,  in  the  mouth. 
They  may  be  attended  by  severe  hfemorrhage  when  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  punctured,  either  imme- 
diately, or  on  removing  the  inflicting  body,  or  later,  from 
a  portion  of  the  stick  or  pipe  being  broken  o&  and  re- 
maining as  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound  where  it  has 
caused  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  a  vessel. 

Treatment. — Any  bleeding  vessel  seen  should  be  se- 
cured, or  failing  tliis,  pressure  must  be  made  with  a  stick 
wrapped  round  with  lint,  or  solid  perchloride  of  iron 
applied.  As  a  last  resource  the  common  or  external 
caiotid  must  be  tied.  Should  a  foreign  body  be  seen  in 
the  wound  it  should  not  be  removed  till  preparations 
have  been  made  (as  for  tying  the  carotid)  to  effectually 
arrest  any  hajmorrhage  which  might  follow  its  extrac- 
tion. 

IXJUEIES  of  the  CESoriiAors  may  be  inflicted  in  at- 
tempts to  remove  a  foreign  body  or  to  pass  an  cusophagus 
bougie;  or  its  walls  may  be  perforated  by  a  lishbonc.  A:c.. 
or  may  occasionally  bo  ruptured  during  vomiting.  Fatal 
ha-moVrhago  from  the  aorta,  and  ])crforation  of  the  ]iori- 
cardium,  pleura,  and  posterior  modiastin\im,  followed  by 
inflannnation  and  death,  have  occasionally  resulted  from 
sucli  injm'ies.  'J'reatment. — Where  a  wimnd  is  sus]iectcd, 
the  patient  should  at  first  be  fed  entirely  by  the  rectum, 
and  subsequently  given  only  fluids  in  small  quantities,  so 
as  to  allow  the  wound  time  to  h.cal. 

EuuNS  AXB  SCALDS.  —  Burns  of  the  pharynx  occa- 
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sionallj^  occur  from  the  inhalation  of  flame,  as  in  a  gas 
explosion  or  fi'Oin  the  clothes  taking  tire ;  scalds  are  more 
common,  especially  among  the  children  of  the  jjoor,  from 
di'inking  boiling  water  or  inhaling  steam  from  the  sj)out 
of  a  tea-kettle.  la  neither  of  these  injuries  is  the 
cesoj^hagus  as  a  rule  involved.  In  the  case  of  burns  the 
flame  sometimes  ajjpears  to  be  drawn  through  the  larynx 
into  the  trachea.  The  boiling  water  is  generall}'  ejected 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  only  affects  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx.  Both  burns  and  scalds  owe  their  gravity 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  followed  by  oedema- 
tous  laryngitis.  The  scalded  and  white  appearance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  history  of  the  case  generally 
make  the  diagnosis  plain.  Treatment. — The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed  in  a  warm  room  and  carefully 
watched  for  signs  of  cedematous  laryngitis.  Should 
such  supervene,  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  at  the 
entrance  of  the  larynx  may  be  scarified ;  but  if  this 
does  not  at  once  relieve,  an  O'Dwyerstube  should  be 
placed  in  the  glottis,  or  tracheotomy  performed.  In  the 
slighter  cases  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  to  the 
larynx,  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  antimony, 
tincture  of  aconite  or  calomel,  or  mercurial  inunction  may 
be  tried. 

Charring  .vnd  other  chemical  lesions  from  drink- 
ing corrosive  liquids,  strong  acids,  or  alkalies,  are  not 
uncommon.  The  effects  vary  according  as  they  are  taken 
intentionally  or  accidentally.  In  the  former  case,  the 
larynx  usually  completely  escapes,  whilst  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach,  may  be  extensively 
injured.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fluid,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  mistake,  is  expelled  forcibly,  and  some  of  it  thereby 
generally  enters  the  larynx  and  nasal  cavities,  but  little 
passes  down  the  oesophagus.  Here,  as  in  burns  and 
scalds,  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  cedematous 
laryngitis.  For  an  account  of  the  effects  that  may  follow 
swallowing  corrosive  fluids,  the  student  is  referred  to  a 
work  on  Forensic  Medicine.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
here  that  should  the  patient  recover  from  the  immediate 
dangers,  he  may  subsequently  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Surgeon  for  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  due  to  the 
cicatrization  following  the  injury. 

^  FOKEIGX  bodies  IN  THE  pilARYNX  AND  OiSOPHAGUS. — 
Fish-bones,_ coins,  false  tooth-plates,  and  portions  of  food, 
arc  the  bodies  most  commonly  impacted  in  the  pharynx 
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and  oesophagus.  The  situations  at  which  they  may  become 
arrested,  vary  with  ihe  nature  of  the  body.  Fish-bones, 
pins,  and  tlie  like,  are  easily  caught  in 'the  loose  folds 
about  the  tonsil  and  fauces,  or  may  be  impacted  length- 
wise across  the  pharynx.  Larger  bodies,  as  false  tooth- 
plates,  coins,  &c.,  commonly  become  lodged  about  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  symptoms  and  irmimoit  vaiy 
according  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  foreign  body.  A 
large  portion  of  meat  arrested  over  the  entrance  of  the 
larynx  will  give  lise  to  m-gent  symptoms  of  sufJocation  ; 
and  endeavours  should  be  made  to  remove  it  instantlv  by 
the  finger  plunged  into  the  throat.  If  this  fails,  laiTJigo- 
tomy  should  be  done  at  once,  and  artificial  respiration 
resorted  to  if  the  patient  has  ah-eady  cea.sed  to  breathe. 
A_fish-bone  or  pin  may  give  rise  to  a  pricking  sensation 
with  difficulty  or  pain  on  swallowing,  and  the  patient 
will  often  be  able  to  indicate  the  position  where  it  has 
lodged.  _A  search  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  aided  by  the  laryngoscopic  mii  ror ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  symptoms  in  consequence  of 
the  body  having  scratched  the  mucous  membiane  may 
persist  even  after  it  has  been  dissolved  or  swallowed.  If 
in  the  tonsil  or  about  the  fauces,  it  may  be  removed  with 
the  dressing  forceps,  or  it  may  be  hooked  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  by  the  finger  nail.  If  a 
foreign  body  is  beyond  reach  of  the  finger,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  extract  it  by  pharyngeal  forceps  (Fig. 

107)  or  by  some  of  the  various  forms  of  coin-catchers  (Fig. 

108)  ,  or  the  expanding  horse-hair  extractor  (Fig.  109).  If, 
after  a  thorough  trial,  with  the  patient  under  chloroform, 
these  means  fail,  pharyngotomy  must  be  performed,  and 
the  body  removed  through  the  opening  in  the  neck. 
When  situated  lower  down  the  oesophagus,  and  it  cannot 
bo  extracted  by  gentle  means,  it  had  better  bo  left  alone 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  loosened  in  a  day  or  two 
by  ulceration,  and  be  expelled  or  pnss  down  into  the 
stomach.  Sliould  this  not  occur,  an  endeavour  may 
again  be  made  to  extract  it,  or  to  piish  it  onwards  into 
the  stomach  with  the  sjionge  jirobang  (Fig.  108).  In  these 
manipulations  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  as  if  the 
body  is  sharp  the  a'sophagus  may  easily  be  lacerated. 
Hecentlj'  it  has  been  sliown  that  tlie  O'sojihagus  may  bo 
reached  as  it  lies  in  the  jiosterior  mediastiinini  by  cutting 
vertically  midway  between  the  scajniia  and  sjiine.  turning 
in  the  iliocostalis  and  resecting  a  i)ortion  of  the  third, 
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fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  When  the  foreign  body  has  been 
pushed  into  the  stomach  the  patient  should  be  fed  on 
oatmeal  porridge,  and  made  to  swallow  portions  of  hair, 
and  the  like,  in  the  hope  that  the  body,  if  angular,  may 
become  sm-rounded  by  this  soft  material  and  travel 
through  the  intestines  without  injuring  them.  Should  it 
be  too  large  to  pass  the  pyloric  valve,  gastrotomy  is  the 
only  resource. 

FOEEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR  PASSAGES. — A  foreign 
body  may  become  lodged  in  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  or 
in  one  of  the  bronchi. 

Foreign  hodies  in  the  larynx. — A  foreign  body  may  be 
lodged  above,  below,  or  between  the  vocal  cords,  or  in  the 


Fio.  107. — PLavyngeal  forceps, 


Fig.  108. — Coin-catcher  and  sponge  probang. 


Fig.  109. — Expanding  liorse-hair  extractor. 


ventricles.  When  a  voluminous  body,  as  a  piece  of  meat, 
becomes  impacted  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  it  may 
block  up  the  passage,  causing  instant  suffocation.  Smaller 
bodies,  wherever  situated,  may  also  cause  fatal  dyspnoea 
bj-  setting  up  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis ; 
though  in  some  cases  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  tooth- 
plate,  may  be  so  lodged  between  the  cords  as  to  prevent 
them  closing.  A  foreign  body  in  the  ventricle  may  cause 
the  same  urgent  symptoms.  At  other  times  the  foreign 
body  may  give  rise  to  severe,  but  not  fatal,  attacks  of 
dyspncea  and  spasmodic  cough,  though  if  not  removed, 
inflammation  and  oedema  will  probably  be  set  up  and  the 
patient   ultimately  succumb.      Trcainient. — Whore  the 
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symptoms  are  urgent  and  the  hoij  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  finger,  instant  Laryngotomy  should  be  performed. 
But  when  less  urgent,  a  deliberate  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  it  by  means  of  laiyngeal  forceps  aided  by 
the  laryngoscope.  Sometimes,  where  extraction  would 
be  otherwise  impossible,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  body  in  two  by  the  use  of  the  larvngeal 
cuttmg-pliers.  These  means  having  failed,  an  external 
operation  must  be  undertaken.    Thus,  when  the  foreign 

body  is  above  the  cords,  it  may 
be  removed  by  sub-hyoid  pha- 
ryngotomy ;  when  between  the 
cords  or  in  the  ventricle,  by 
thyr:otomy  ;  when  below  the 
cords,  by  laryngo-tracheotomy 
or  tracheotomy,  the  forceps  in 
the  last  instance  being  passed 
up  thi-ough  the  wound  in  the 
trachea. 

Foreign  todies  in  ihe  trachea 
and  hronchi. — Small  objects  such 
as  coins,  buttons,  orange-pips, 
and  fruit-stones,  are  liable  to  be 
di'awn  into  the  trachea  during 
a  suddeu  inspiration,  while  the 
patient  is  swallowing  or  is  hold- 
ing such  in  his  mouth.  The 
accident    is   most  common  in 
children.  The  foreign  body  may 
remain  free,  or  become  impacted 
either  in  the  trachea  or  a  bron- 
chus (Fig.  110).    It  is  usually 
said  to  most  frequentlj-  enter  the 
right  bronchus,  that  being  the  larger,  and  the  spur-like 
projection  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  directing  it 
that  way,_  but  the  left  is  the  more  direct  route,  and  'the 
direction  it  takes  would  soem  to  dejiend  in  great  pai-t  on 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  foreign  body.    The  cymjloms 
vary  somewhat,  according  as  the  body  is  free  or  iiiipacted, 
light  or  heavy.    When  it  is  free  aiid  light,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  has  fallen  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  there 
will  be  sudden  and  paroxysmaL  attacks  of  suffocative 
cough  and  dyspnoea,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  body 
being  driven  upwards  against  the  glottis,  which  theii 
closes  spasmodically.    On  listening  over  the  trachea  it 


Fig.  110.— Foreign  bod3' 
in  the  right  bronchus. 
The  trachea  is  oi^ened 
from  the  front.  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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may  be  heard  to  strike  the  cords,  whilst  a  whistling 
sound  may  sometimes  he  detected  as  it  passes  up  and 
down.    During  the  intervals  of  the  cough  and  dyspnoea, 
whilst  the  body  is  at  rest  in  the  bronchus,  as  is  also  the 
case  when  it  is  permanently  impacted  in  it,  there  will  be 
an  absence  of  the  breathing  sounds  over  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  lung  on  that  side,  according  as  the  main 
bronchus  or  one  of  the  secondary  bronchi  is  obstructed ; 
the  resonance,  however,  will  be  noi-mal  or  dull  in  places, 
according  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the  foreign  body. 
If  any  air  can  pass  the  obstructing  body,  rhonchial  or 
sibilant  sounds  may  be  heard,  due  in  part  to  the  bron- 
chitis set  up  by  it.     Over  the  opposite  lung  puerile_ 
breathing  may  be  detected.    When  the  foreign  body  is 
heavy  and  of  a  rounded  shape,  it  may  act  as  a  ball- 
valve,  i.e.,  it  may  allow  air  from  the  lung  to  be  forced 
past  it  during  expiration,  but  then  fall  back  into  a 
narrower  part   of   the   bronchus,  and  so  prevent  air 
entering  during  inspiration.    In  this  way  collapse  of  the  / 
lung  is  brought  about.    If  the  foreign  body  is  not  re- 
moved, or  does  not  escape  spontaneously,  sudden  death  :^ 
may  occur  dming  an  attack  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea ;  or  it 
may  set  up  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  gangrene  or  abscess  -  J 
of  the  lung.    At  other  times  it  induces  more  chronic  ^i- 
changes,  such  as  phthisis,  or  it  may  become  encysted  />" 
and  no  harm  follow.     In  rare  instances  it  may  make  / 
its  way  out  thi'ough  the  chest-walls  by  perforation  or 
ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  inverted.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  everything  should  be  in  readiness 
for  instant  tracheotomy,  in  case  the  foreign  body  becomes 
lodged  in  the  larynx  and  gives  rise  to  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
Children  may  be  held  up  by  the  legs,  but  for  adults  some 
special  ^contrivance  may  be  necessary,  as,  for  instance, 
Branel's  table.  Inversion  failing,  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed,  as  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion at  any  instant.  On  opening  the  trachea,  should 
the  foreign  body  not  be  expelled  at  once,  either  through 
the  wound,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  through  the 
mouth,  the  patient  may  be  again  inverted,  or  search  made 
for  it  through  the  wound  with  tracheal  forceps,  wire 
variously  bent,  &c.  These  means  failing,  the  tracheotomy 
wound  must  be  kept  open  to  allow  of  future  trials  being 
made  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  expelled  during  the 
I  mtei-val. 
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Pharyngotomy,  and  CEsopiiagotomy,  are  the  opera- 
tions of  opening  the  h)-wer  part  of  the  phaiynx  or  uppei  part 
of  the  ocsopliagus  for  the  ])rirpose  of  removing  a  foreign 
body.  As  the  a'sophagus  inelmes  to  the  left,  the  opera- 
tion by  choice  is  done  on  that  tide,  unless  the  bod}-  be 
felt  distinctly  on  the  right  side.  Make  an  incision  about 
four  inches  long,  having  its  centre  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  parallel  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  over  the  inter- 
space between  the  great  vessels  and  the  larj'nx.  Divide 
the  platysma  and  deep  fascia ;  draw  the  sterno-mastoid 
outwards,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  in- 
wards; and  divide  the  omo-hyoid  if  in  the  way.  Gently 
draw  the  larynx  and  trachea  across  the  middle  line  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  the  great  vessels ;  and  then  open 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  cutting 
on  the  foreign  body  if  felt,  or  on  the  point  of  a  sound 
passed  through  the  mouth  and  made  to  project  in  the 
wound.  Avoid  injuring  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  incision 
in  the  oesophagus  should  be  united  by  sutm-es  passed 
through  the  muscular  coat  only.  The  external  wound 
should  then  be  closed,  drained  and  dressed  antiseptically. 
The  patient  should  be  fed  entirely  by  the  rectum  lor  some 
days  after  the  oj^eration  or  by  a  tube  passed  down  the 
oesophagus  and  retained  in  situ. 

Opening  the  cesophagus  in  the  posterior  mediastinum 
has  recently  been  proposed  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  tube.    (See  page  390.) 


IXJUEIES   OF   THE  BACK. 

Sprains  of  the  spine  are  exceedingly  common,  and 
may  be  caused  by  any  violent  twist  or  bend  of  the  back. 
The  pafholof/i/  of  these  injuries  is  hardly  known.  They 
are  said  to  depend  upon  a  ]iartial  tearing  or  ru]-iturc  of 
the  spinal  ligaments,  muscles  or  fasci;c,  but  o]i]iortunities 
for  verifying  this  statement  seldom  occiu-.    Sjirains  of  the 
/  back  may  bo  cjTiir[ilicated  by  concussion  of  the  s]iinal 
/'   cord,  extravasation  of  blood  in  the'subcAitaucous  tissue,  or 
3  cMi^ii^Ionlir  rujiture^^f  1  They  may.  jnoreoyor, 

bcTTol lowed  by  inflammation  of  the  intcrvcrtebrivl  joints 
and  hbrous  tis.sue  about  the  spine  :  the  inllamnialion  may 
then  at  times  spread  to  the  membranes  and  cord,  or  bo 
the  starting-point  of  vertebral  caries.    Si/injitonis. — The 
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patient  usually  comijlains  of  having  ricked  his  back,  i.e., 
oi  severe  jDain  localized  to  one  spot,  coramonly  the  lumbar 
region,  and  increased  on  movement  and  i^ressure.  On 
examination  no  definite  injuiy,  beyond,  perhaps,  some 
obscure  swelling  about  the  tender  spot,  or  more  rarely 
blood-extravasation,  is  discoverable.  In  the  cervjcal 
region  a  sprain  may  sometimes  simulate  a  dislocation,  the 
pain  causing  the  patient  to  hold  the  head  in  a  hxed  and 
one-sided  position,  thus  rendering  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses on  one  side  of  the  neck  more  prominent  than 
natural.  In  the  lumbar  region  a  severe  sprain  may 
sometimes  simulate  an  inju^XPi  tll^^ILiD?it_cord,  inasmuch 
as  the  patient  may  comi^lain  of  weakness  of  the  legs  or 
inability  to  move  them,  or  may  even  experience  some 
difficulty  in  defsecating  or  passing  urine.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  in  these  cases  no  true  paralysis 
exists,  but  that  the  ajoparent  loss  of  power  is  due  to 
the  pain  which  is  induced  on  attempts  at  movement. 
The  treiitment  consists  in  rest,  and  the  application  of 
hot  fomentaticpus  to  relieve  pain,  and  later  of  stimulating 
liniments.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  should  bo  kept  in 
bed  for  a  week  or  so,  and  subsequently  shampooing,  mas- 
sage and  galvanism  may  have  to  be  employed  to  overcome 
the  pain  and  stiffness  which  often  last  for  some  time. 

Wounds  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  cord  may 
be  inflicted  by  stabs  in  the  back,  falls  on  sharp  bodies, 
&c.  When  the  membranes  alone  are  wounded,  there  may 
at  first  be  no  signs  except  perhaps  an  escape  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid ;  but  later,  should  inflammation  be  set  up, 
there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of  spinal  meningitis.  A 
wound  of  the  spinal  nerves  may  be  known  by  paralysis 
of  the  parfs^  wETcTi  they  supply ;  a  w^und^  of  the  cord, 
by  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  oTTnjury. 
W'hen  division  is  complete  the  knee-jerk  is  quite_lost, 
when  incomplete  tie  Tinee-jerk  may  be  exaggerated. 
The  treutmad  consists  in  placing  the  patient  al^absblTite 
rest,  and  in  keeping  the  wound  perfectly  aseptic  to 
prevent  inflamriatiun  ;  but  if  the  cord  has  been  divided, 
permanent  paralysis  will  necessarily  ensue.  Should  in- 
flammation occur,  the  appropriate  remedies  for  meningitis 
must  be  administered.    (See  Work  on  Medicine.) 

Dislocation  and  fracture.— Dislocation  of  the  spine 
without  fracture  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  indeed,  excejit  in 
the  cervical  region,  it  is  said  never  to  occur.  Practure 
imaccompanied  by  dislocation  is  also  uncommon ;  but 
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uncomplicated  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes 
and  laminas,  and  more  rarely  of  the  transverse  and  ai-ti- 
cular  processes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  In  the  maiorit}' 
of  cases  fracture  and  dislocation  are  combined.  Thus, 
usually  there  is  fracture  of  tlieT)ody  and  articular  pro- 
cesses of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrte,  -with  dislocation  of 
the  whole  of  the  spine  above  the  seat  of  injury  from  the 
sjDine  below.  This  common  form  of  injury  is  in  the 
context  spoken  of  diS  fractiire-disJvcatioit . 

Fracture-dislocation.  Causes. — It  is  either  the 
result  of  direct  violence  applied  to  the  spine,  or  of  indtred 

violence,  as  a  fall  upon  the  head. 
1.  "\ATien    the  result  of  direct 
violence,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine,  one  or  more  of  the  spinous 
processes  may  be  detached  with- 
out  implicating  the  vertebral 
canal.     "When  the  violence  is 
very  great,  as  in  a  fall  from  a 
height  on  the   back   across  a 
beam  or  rail,  or  a  severe  blow, 
as  from  a  crane,  the  spine  is 
bent_j^iolently  backwards,  tear- 
ing'a^iihder  tne  structui'es  f o rm - 
ing  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
column,    and    crushing  those 
forming  the  posterior.  Hence 
the  vertebral  bodies  are  gene- 
rally uninjured,  but  wrenched 
apart,  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages are  rujitured,  the  anterior 
common  ligament  is  torn,  and 
the  arches  of  the  vertebrre  and  the  articular  and  spinous 
processes  are  crushed.    The  vertebra'  above  the  iiijnry 
are  dislocated  forwards,  as  the  articular  processes  being 
fractured  and  the  intervertebral  cartilages  torn,  nothing 
remains  to  keep  them  in  position.    2.  In  fracture  from 
indiTCct  violence  (Fig.  Ill),  such  as  maj-  be  received  in  a 
fall  from  a  height  upon  the  head,  or  catching  tlio  head 
whilst  passing  under  an  arch,  or  from  a  weight  falling 
upon  the  head  or  should(n-s,  the  spine  is  bent  violently  for- 
wards,  crushing  the  anterior  part  of  the  column  and 
tearing  the  posterior  asunder.    Hero  one  or  more  of  the 
bodies  and  intervertebral  cartilages  are  cru.shed  between 


Fig.  111. — Fracture-dis- 
location of  tlie  spine. 
(St.  Bai  tlioloniew's  Hos- 
jntal  Museum. ) 
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the  vertebree  above  and  the  vertebrse  below,  one  of  the 
fragments  of  the  fractui-ed  body  being  frequently  driven 
backwards  into  the  vertebral  canal,  whilst  the  arches 
and  the  spinous  and  articular  processes  are  wrenched 
asunder.  Fracturejjf^  the_sternum.  is  occasionally  com- 
bined with  lEs~m]ury,Thrconsequence  of  the  chin,  it  is 
said,  coming  into  violent  contact  with  the  sternum  as  the 
spine  is  doubled  forwards. 

Condition  of  the  spinal  cord. — The  importance  of  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  spiue  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
the  vertebrce  are  fractured,  as  that  the  cord  is  generally 
injured,  ^\^len  the  vertebrse  are  n^t  displaced,  the  cord 
may  at  times  altogether  escape.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, it  is  compressed,  or,  perhaps,  completely^  divided, 
or  again  so  bruised  that  it  rapidlj'  undergoes  inflamma- 
tory softening.  When  the  injury  is  situated  below  the 
second  lumbar  vertebrce,  the  cord  necessarily  escapes  as 
it  terminates  at  that  spot,  but  the  nerves  of  the  cauda 
equina  may  then  be  injured. 

.S'/V/^s  and  symptoms. — The  local  signs  are  often  but 
little  marked.  There  may  be  pain^t^he^eat  of  injury, 
or  some  inequality^  in  the  spinous  p^rocesses;  but  as  often 
as  not  these  are  absent.  The  general  signs  depend  vq)oi\ 
the  condition  of  the  cord,  and  none  will  be  present  when 
it  has  escaped  injury.  But  when  it  is  compressed  or 
crushed  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  parts  below,  more 
or  less  complete  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 
Taking  as  an  example  a  case  of  fracture  in  the  lower 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  region — the  most  common  situa- 
tion— with  severe  compression  or  crushing  of  the  cord, 
there  will  be  paralysis  of  both  motion  and  sensation  of 
the  whole  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  injury  {para- 
plegia), and  perhaps  a  zone  of  hypereesthesia  immediately 
above  the  injm'ed  part.  The  intercostal  muscles  being 
paralysed,  rgspiration  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the 
diaphragm,  this  muscle  receiving  its  nerve-supply  through 
the  phrenics  which  are  given  oft'  above  the  seat  of  injury. 
Hence,  while  the  chest  is  motionless,  the  abdomen  rises 
and  falls  during  respiration.  The  bladder  and^  rectum 
and  their  respective  sphincters  share  in  the  paralysis,  so 
that  there  is  at  Hrst  retention  of  urine  and  faeces,  followed 
by  passive  overflow  of  urine  as  the  bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended and  will  hold  no  more,  and  by  involuntary  passage 
of  fteces.  Priapism,  or  involuntary  erection  of  the  penis, 
is  frequently  present,  or  is  induced  by  the  use  of  the 
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catheter.  The  temj^ej-atm-e  varies  ;  sometimes  it  may  bo 
lower  than  normal,  but  often  it  is  considerably  raised, 
even  reaching  as  high  as  107'  shortly  bef..re  death! 
Consciousness,  unless  any  head-injury  has  been  received 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  affected.  The  reflexeg  m  the 
lower  limbs  are  usually  at  first  in  abeyance,  but  may 
return  if  the  patient  does  not  succumb  to'the  shock  of  the 
injury.  If  the  reflexes  remain  quite  lost  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  cord  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  If  they  return  it  is  a  sign  that  some 
power  of  conductivity  is  left  in  certain  portions  of  the 
cord  at  the  seat  of  injury.  iDeath  occurs,  as  a  rule,  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  few  ■oiays*"from  bronchial  trouble  ; 
but  the  patient,  if  the  fractm-e  is  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region,  may  linger  from  two  to  three  weeks.  The  secondarv 
troubles  which  are  then  generally  met  with  are  hedsov'cs 
imA_  chron  ic  cijsiitis.  1.  The  bedsores  occur  in  situations 
subjected  to  pressure,  and  depend  Tn  great  part  on  the 
congestion  and  lowered  vitality  of  the  tissues  induced  by 
the  impairment  of  the  nerve-influence ;  but  they  may 
also  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the  sf)ddening  of  the  ]3art 
with  the  urine  and  faeces  from  which  it  is  verv  difficult 
to  keep  the  patient  free.  2.  The  chronic  cystitis  is  pro- 
bably also  due  in  part  to  impaired'  nerve-influence,  and 
in  part  to  slight  injury  in  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  to 
the  introduction  by  the  catheter  of  a  micro-organism— 
the  micrococcus  urea\  The  urine,  which  is  at  first  acid, 
becomes  ammoniacal  from  the  conversicm  of  the  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  thick  from  the  deposit  of 
phosphates  and  the  presence  of  ropy  mucus.  The  in- 
flammation may  then  extend  up  the  lireter  to  the  kidney, 
where  suppuration  of  the  pel\-is  and  substance  of  the 
kidney  (iii/cIo-nepJiriiis)  may  be  set  up. 

Such  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  fracture  of 
the  spine  as  commonly  met  with  in  surgical  practice. 
But  the  nature  and  gravitj'  of  the  symptoms  will  depend 
upon  the  situation  of  the  fi'acture,  and  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  coi'd.  Thus  in  some  Ciises  of  fracture  thei-e 
may  be  no  paralysis  :  in  others  the  jiaralysis  may  be 
inc  mipleto, /.p.,  conKno  l  to  loss  of  motion  only,  or  to 
paralysis  of  one  limb  or  one  group  of  muscles,  or  to 
impairment  of  sensation  over  some  limited  area.  .Such 
cases,  however,  are  much  loss  common  than  that  above 
described. 

C(ijjsi>s  I)/  (lejdh. —  1.  When  the  fracture  is  above  the 
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fourth  cervical  vertebra,  death  is_instantaneous  in  conse- 
quence ofTIie  severance  of  the  phrenic  neives  from  the 
respiratorj^  centre  in  the  medalla.  2.  In  the  lo.wer.cea:vical 
or  upper  dorsal  region,  death  is  due  either  to  (a),  htemor- 
rhage  in  the  cord  gradually  extending  to  the  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerves,  or  (6),  a  low  form  of  bronchitis  induced 
partly  by  hypostatic  congestion,  partly  by  defective  nerve- 
influence,  and  partly  by  inability  to  clear  the  lungs 
effectually  by  coughing.  3.  Later,  death  is  commonly 
due  to  exliaustion  produced  by  (a),  the  sloughing  of  the 
bedsores,  or  [b),  the  pyelo-nephritis,  induced  in  part  by 
the  extension  of  cystitis  up  the  ureters  to  the  kidney,  and 
in  part  by  the  defective  nerve-influence  on  the  kidnej^ 
structure. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
situation  of  the  fracture  and  condition  of  the  cord.  Thus, 
when  the  fracture  is  in  the  cervical  region,  if  death  is  not 
instantaneous,  the  patient  may  survive  from  twelve  hours 
to  two  or  three  days  ;  usually,  however,  death  occurs  in 
about  twentj'-four  hours.  In  the  vpper  dorsal  rcfjioii 
the  patient  may  linger  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Tn  the 
lower  dorsal  region,  if  he  survive  the  period  at  which  the 
inflammatory  troubles  commonly  occur,  he  may  recover, 
remaining,  however,  if  the  cord  is  severely  injured, 
paraplegic.  In  the  lamhar  region  he  may  recover,  with 
perhaps  only  partial  paralysis  of  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
limbs  or  of  a  certain  group  of  muscles,  or  even  without 
any  paralysis  whatever.  But  even  where  the  injuiy  to 
the  cord  has  been  so  high  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  the 
whole  body  below  the  neck,  patients  have  been  known  in 
rare  instances  to  live  for  several  months  or  even  years. 

Treatment. — 1.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  imralysis, 
thus  showing  that  the  cord  is  not  affected,  the  indication 
is  to  keep  the  fractured  spine  at  perfect  rest,  for  the  pur- 
pose not  only  of  obtaining  union  of  the  fractm-e,  but  also 
of  preventing  by  any  movement  displacement  of  the 
fragments  and  injury  of  the  cord.  2.  In  the  more 
common  cases,  where  there  is  paralysis,  showing  that  the 
cord  is  injured,  the  indications  are  to  remove  any  frag- 
ments that  may  be  compressing  the  cord,  and  subse- 
quently to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  till  union  of  the  bones 
has  occui-red.  3.  Where,  however,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  the  removal  of  the  fragments  is  not  practicable, 
or  the  cord  itself  has  been  crushed,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  bed- 
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sores,  and  the  occuiTence  of  chronic  cystitis  iind  its 
attendant  evils.  Thus  the  patient  should  Le  placed  upon 
a  water  bed,  and  his  posture  gently  changed  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  pressure  may  not  be  continuously  made 
on  one  part,  while  he  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  dry,  and  free  from  urine  and  fseces.  The  "bowels 
should  be  cleared,  if  necessary,  by  enemata,  or  excessive 
diarrhoea  controlled  by  morphia  suppositories  or  starch 
and  opium  injections.  Should  bedsores  threaten,  the 
skin  should  be  hardened  by  sponging  with  rectified  spirit, 
and  dusted  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  powder.  If 
formed,  they  should  be  dressed  with  mild  antiseptics, 
iodoform,  balsam  of  Peru,  &c.,  and  all  pressui'e  removed 
from  the  surrounding  skin  by  the  use  of  water  cushions. 
To  prevent  cj^^stitis  from  occurring  a  soft  rubber  catheter, 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  carbolic  acid  and  dipped  in  car- 
bolic oil,  should  be  passed  twice  daily.  Should  the  mine 
become  alkaline  the  bladder  must  "be  washed  out  with 
some  antiseptic  solution.  Extension  and  {r'ejjJtining  of  the 
spine. — In  cases  where,  from  the  marked  inequality  of  the 
spinous  process  there  is  a  probability  of  fragments 
pressing  upon  the  cord,  a  cautious  attempt  to  extend  tho 
spine  and  reduce  the  displaced  vertebras  may  be  made, 
and  a  plaster-of- Paris  case  applied  during  the  extension. 
In  some  instances  it  may  be  justifiable  to  treiDhine  the 
spine  {Jaminedomy)  for  the  pui-pose  of  removing  a  frag- 
ment or  extravasated  blood  ;  but  space  will  not  permit  of 
the  discussion  of  this  interesting  question. 

Concussion  of  the  spin.vx  coed.— This  term  has 
been  applied  to  various  injui-ies  of  the  cord  received  in 
railway  and  other  accidents.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  cord  is  merely  con- 
cussed or  shaken  ;  and  the  other  injuries,  such  as  haemor- 
rhage into  its  substance  or  into  the  arachnoid,  contusions, 
and  lacerations,  all  of  which  have  been  included  under  the 
term  concussion,  described  as  spinal  hremorrhuge,  lacera- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  &c.  Concussion  in  this  sense  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  injuries,  and  need  not  detain  us  iu  a 
work  of  this  character.  For  an  account  of  the  other 
lesions,  and  the  very  various,  apparently  anomalous,  and. 
as  yet,  far  from  understood  symjitoms  which  may  atti'ud 
them,  and  which  are  generally  classed  togetlier  under  the 
term  of  the  "  railway  sjjine,"  a  larger  work  must  be 
consulted. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  RIBS. 


rSTJURIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 
Injuries  of  the  Chest-trails. 

CoxTUSIOiS'S  may  be  i^roducecl  bj^  any  sort  of  violence 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  may  be  attended  with  laceration 
or  rupture  of  the  muscles,  or  with  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  tissues,  which,  again,  may  be  followed  by  sup- 
puration and  abscess.  They  owe  their  chief  importance, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  comi^licated  by 
serious  injury  to  the  contained  viscera,  such  as  contusion 
or  laceration  of  the  pleura,  lung,  heart,  or  pericardium, 
or  rupture  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  mediastina. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  a  very  common  accident. 
Cause. — Generally  external  violence,  rarely  muscular 
action.  1.  External  violence  may  be — (n)  Direct,  such  as 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  a  fall  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  &c. 
The  fracture  then  occurs  at  the  seat  of  injury,  the  frag- 
ments being  driven  inwards,  occasionally  injuring  the 
thoracic,  or  more  rarely,  the  abdominal  viscera;  or  {h) 
Indirect,  as  a  severe  compression  of  the  chest  in  a  crowd. 
The  fracture  then  generally  occurs  about  the  angle  of  the 
ribs,  their  weakest  part,  and  several  bones  are  usually 
broken.  2.  Muscular  action. — The  ribs  are  sometimes 
broken  in  this  way  dm-ing  violent  coughing,  or  from 
straining  during  parturition. 

Comjjlication. — Fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  complicated 
by  an  external  wound ;  a  wound  of  the  pleura  and  lung, 
or  pericardium  and  heart ;  laceration  of  a  blood-vessel, 
as  an  intercostal  artery  ;  penetration  of  the  diaphrao-m  ; 
and  more  rarely _  by  perforation  of  the  peritoneum, "and 
wound  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Hence  they  may  be 
followed  by  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  ha3mothorax, 
hcemoptysis,  htomopericardium,  and  later  by  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  pericarditis,  or  peritonitis. 

State  of  the  parts. — Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  more  common 
in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
elasticity  as  age  advances.  Like  fractures  of  other  bones, 
they  may  be  simple,  compound,  or  comminuted.  The 
middle  ribs  are  those  usually  affected;  the  first  and 
second  rib  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  and  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  being  moveable,  are  not  often 
broken.  Fracture  of  the  upper  ribs  is  more  serious 
than  fracture  of  the  lower,  as  the  lung  is  more  liable  to 
bo  wounded. 
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Signs. — Severe  Btabbing-  pain  is  felt  over  the  scat  of 
fractm'e,  and  is  increased  on  taking  a  deep  breath,  or  on 
coughing.  On  drawing  the  finger  along  the  rib,  some 
irregularity  may  be  detected.  Crepitus  is  usually  felt  on 
placing  the  hand  flat  over  the  fracture  while  the  patient 
breathes  deeply,  or  it  may  be  heard  on  listening  with 
the  stethoscope.  Emphysema,  i.e.,  a  crackling  sensation, 
something  like  rubbing  the  hair  between  the  fingers,  may 
at  times  be  felt  on  touching  the  part.  It  is  nearlv  always 
due  to  a  wound  of  the  lung,  the  air  being  drawn'into  the 
pleura  through  the  visceral  layer  during  inspiration,  and 
forced  through  the  M'ound  in  the  parietal  layer  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  dm-ing  espii-ation. 

Treatment. — In  an  ordinary  case  the  injui-edside  should 
be  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  control  the 
respii'ation  on  that  side  and  thus  place  the  fractui-ed  rib 
as  much  as  possible  at  rest.  A  broad  bandage  in  addition 
applied  round  the  chest  often  gives  relief.  "^Tien  several 
ribs  are  broken  a  shield  of  gutta-percha  may  be  moulded 
to  the  chest-walls  and  strapped  on.  Union  occurs  by 
ensheathing  callus  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Fracture  or  the  sternum  is  rare.  It  may  be  ac- 
companied by  fracture  of  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages, 
separation  of  the  ribs  from  their  cartilages,  and  some- 
times by  fracture  of  the  spine.  Causes. — Direct  violence ; 
indirect  violence  in  consequence  of  a  forcible  bend  of  the 
body,  either  backwards  or  forwards;  very  rarely,  muscular 
action,  as  diiring  parturition. 

St(de  of  the  parts. — The  line  of  fracture  generally  runs 
through  the  ^;ladiolii£,  and  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or 
longitudTnaT7trie~Iower  fragment  usually  projecting  in 
front  of  the  upper;  but  at  times  the  gladiolus  is  separated 
from  the  maniibrium,  a  condition  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
dislocation  of  the  sternum.  The  chief  signs  are  pain, 
increased  on  deep  insjiiration  and  coughing,  irregularity 
and  crepitus  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  emphysema  if  the 
lung  is  wounded.  The  fracture  may  be  complicated  by 
injury  of  any  of  the  thoracic  viscei'a,  or  by  haemorrhage 
or  suppuration  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Treatment. 
— Eest  on  the  back,  and  the  application  of  a  bandage,  if 
it  can  be  borne,  roimd  the  chest. 

Wounds  of  the  cuest-walls  may  be  divided  into 
the  penetrating  and  non-pen eti-ating.  The  non-penetrating 
are  of  no  serious  consecpKMice.  and  may  be  treated  like 
wounds  in  other  situations.    The  )irnetratinq  arc  those 
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that  pass  through  the  parietes  into  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, or  mediastinum,  and  may  be  complicated  by  a 
wound  of  the  lung,  the  heart,  a  large  blood-vessel,  an 
mtercostal  artery,  or  the  internal  mammary  artery. 
When  the  wound  is  small,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
injury  to  the  thoracic  viscera,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
determme  whether  it  has  penetrated  the  chest-wall; 
although  the  direction  and  situation  of  the  wound,  and 
an_  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  inflicted,  may 
pomt  to  its  having  done  so.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the_  wound  should  on  no  account  be  probed,  but  the 
patient  treated  as  if  the  wound  had  penetrated,  and 
watched  for  signs  of  inflammatory  complications.  The 
symptoms  and  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  viscus 
wounded.    (See  Wounds  of  Thoracic  Viscera.) 


Injuries  of  the  contents  of  the  Chest. 

These  maybe  divided  into  injuries  of  the— 1,  pleura 
and  lung;  2,  pericardium  and  heart ;  and  3,  large  blood- 
vessels. 

1.  Injuries  of  the  pleura  and  lung.— Coh««s/oh 
of  the  lung  without  an  external  wound  may  be  produced 
by  a  severe  crush  of  or  blow  upon  the  chest.  The  visceral 
layer  of  the  pleura  may  or  may  not  be  lacerated.  It  is 
attended  with  paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  cough,  localized 
cluiness,  and  crepitation,  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
expectoration  of  rusty  sputa.  If  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pleura  is  "lacerated,  blood  and  air  may  escape  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  there  will  then  be  in  addition  to  the 
above,  signs  of  hEemo-pneumothorax.  The  patient  usually 
recovers  m  a  few  days,  but  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  abscess 
or  gangrene  of  the  lung  occasionally  ensue. 

Wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lung  may  be  produced  by  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  rib,  or  by  a  stab  or  gunshot. 
VVhen  attended  with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest 
they  are  very  serious.  The  pleura  alone  may  be  wounded, 
but  more  often  the  lung  is  injured  at  the  same  time. 
IV-^rir  1  ^"^^^^  symptom  is  sufficient  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  lung  has  been  wounded ;  but  where  several  of 
tne  loilowing  are  present,  the  diagnosis  becomes  fairly 
certain.  Ihus,  there  may  be  seyere  shock,  abdominal 
breathing,  and  cough  with  expectoration  of  frothy  blo'ST- 
stamcd  mucus,  or  even  of  pure  blood.    If  there  is 
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external  wound,  there  will  be  escape^o^  aii-  intimately 
mixed  with  blood,  and  accom]>anied  by  a  peculiar  hissing 
noise  {harnatopnaa) ;  or  if  there  is  no  external  wound, 
emphysema  in  the  region  of  the  fractured  rib.  '\^Tien  the 
pleura  alone  is  injui'ed,  a  very  rare  accident,  the  signs  are 
similar  ;  but  no  blood  is  coughed  up,  and  though  air  may 
escape  from  the  external  wound  if  there  be  one,  it  Ls  not 
churned  into  a  fine  froth  with  the  blood,  as  it  does  not 
come  from  the  lung,  but  is  simply  drawn  in  and  out  of 
the  pleura  through  the  wound  in  the  parietes  during 
inspiration  and  expiration.  C'ouijih'cdio/is. — Htemothorax, 
pneumothorax,  emi)hysema,  haemorrhage,  and  later 
pleurisy  and  pneiunonia  (see  CompUmtions  of  In j urns  of 
Chest).  Treatment. — Absolute  rest,  ice  to  suck,  opium  to 
subdue  pain,  closure  of  the  wound  if  small,  or  insertion 
of  drain-tube  if  large,  and  antiseptic  dressings,  with  such 
treatment  as  is  approjiriate  for  the  complications  that  may 
be  present  (see  below).  If  the  plem-a  alone  is  injm-ed, 
the  external  wound  should  be  closed,  unless  any  com- 
i:)lication  exists,  and  dressed  antisejjtically. 

2.  Injuries  of  the  heart  and  PERiCARDiUii. — Con- 
tusions, ivoiinds,  and  rupture  of  the  p<  ricarilium  max  at 
times  be  produced  by  a  severe  crush  of  the  chest-walls  ; 
but  are  more  often  due  to  the  penetration  of  a  fragment 
of  a  broken  rib,  or  to  a  stab  or  gunshot.  In  the  last  two 
instances  the  heart  is  generally  also  involved.  Sir/ns. — 
Severe  shock,  htemorrhage,  the  position  and  direction  of 
the  wound,  and  subsequently  symptoms  of  pericarditis. 
The  prognosis  is  always  very  serious,  death  occurring 
either  from  the  effused  blood  impeding  the  heart's  action, 
or  from  pericarditis.  The  treatment  consists  iu  absolute 
rest,  the  local  application  of  cold,  and  if  inflammation 
threatens,  of  leeches.  Should  the  heart's  action  become 
sei'iously  impeded  by  effused  blood,  scrum,  or  pus, 
asiiiration  or  free  incision  and  drainage  may  be  rc(iuired. 
"N^Tien  there  is  an  external  wound  it  should  be  clrossed 
antiseptically. 

Wounds  (ftlie  hearf,  especially  when  they  penetrate  one 
of  its  caA'ities  and  ])articularly  an  auricle,  are  generally 
instantaneously  fatal  from  shock  or  li.Tmon'hagc.  l^e- 
niarka.ble  cxce])li(ins  however  occur,  and  ]intients  have 
been  known  to  linger  for  a  few  hoiirs  or  a  few  days,  or 
even  to  recover.  Si(/ns. — When  not  at  once  fatal,  a 
wound  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  great  collapse, 
syncope,  a  lluttcring  pulse,  and  dysjmcca,  and  later  with 
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symptoms  of  pericarditis.  The  trmtmcut  is  the  same  as 
that  for  a  wound  of  the  pericardium. 

Biiptiire  of  the  heart,  though  rare,  occasionally  occurs 
as  the  result  of  great  external  violence  to  the  chest- walls, 
or  of  some  sudden  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  disease  of  the  heart's  substance.  Death  is  as  a 
rule  almost  instantaneous. 

3.  W0U:VDS  OF  THE  LARGE  BLOOD-VESSELS,  aS  the 
aorta  or  vena  cava,  are  almost  invariably  and  immedi- 
ately fatal,  and  require  no  further  comment  here. 


Complications  of  Injuries  of  the  Chest. 

The  chief  complications  attending  injuries  of  the  chest 
are  :— 1,  external  haemorrhage  ;  2,  htemothorax  ;  3,  pneu- 
mothorax ;  4,  emphysema ;  5,  prolapse  and  hernia  of  the 
lung;  6,  pleurisy;  7,  pneumonia;  <S,  hoemopericardium  ; 
9,  pericarditis  ;  10,  mediastinal  abscess. 

1.  ExTEEKAL  H.^MORRUAGE  in  penetrating  wotmds  of 
the  chest-walls  may  come  from:— (1),  an  intercostal 
artery  ;  (2),  the  internal  mammary  artery ;  (3),  a  wound 
of  the  lung ;  or  (4),  a  wound  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the 
large  vessels.  Haemorrhage  from  an  intercostal  or  the 
mternal  mammary  artery,  though  it  may  generally  be 
known  by  the  blood  escaping  in  jets,  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  hcemorrhage  from  the  lung.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  said  that  if  a  card  be  introduced  into  the 
wound,  the  blood,  if  it  comes  from  an  artery  in  the  chest- 
wall,  will  flow  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  card,  but  if 
it  comes  from  the  lung  will  well  up  around  the  card. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  vessels  is 
as  a  rule  immediately  fatal.  Treatment.—l.  An  inter- 
costal artery  should,  if  possible,  be  tied;  otherwise 
pressure  forceps  may  be  left  on,  or  the  artery  with  the 
penosteum  may  be  separated  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
lill'*'"'^^  then  tied,  or  a  portion  of  the  rib  may  be  excised. 
Where  assistance  is  not  at  hand,  the  centre  of  a  sheet 
of  hilt  (wrung  out  of  an  antiseptic  sohition)  may  bo  pushed 
into  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  hollow  stuffed  firmly 
with  antiseptic  wool.  When  the  lint  is  now  drawn  on,  the 
artery  will  bo  compressed  against  the  interior  of  the  chest- 
wall  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  (Fig.  112.) 
2,  The  internal  mammary  in  the  four  upper  spaces  can 
be  easily  tied  ;  in  tlie  lower  spaces  a  porti(ni  of  the  costal 
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cartilage  must  be  first  cut  away.  3.  AMien  the  Llecding 
18  Irom  the  lung  the  patient  must  be  placed  at  perfect  rest 
on  the  injured  side,  and  an  ice-bag  applied.  Internally, 
lead  and  opium,  gallic  acid,  or  ergot,  may  be  given.  Some 
recommend  the  closing  of  the  external  wound  and  the 
application  of  a  bandage  to  the  chest,  so  that  the  blood 
may  collect  m  the  pleura,  press  on  the  lung,  and  thus 
stop  the  bleeding. 

2.  HiEAiOTHOEAS,  or  haemorrhage  into  the  pleura,  may 
occur  either  with  or  without  an  external  wound.  It  is, 
perhaps,  most  often  due  to  a  fragment  of  a  broken  rib 


Fig.  112. — Method  of  compressing  a  ^vourlded  intercostal  artery. 
A.  Artery,  l.  Sheet  of  lint.  b.  r.  Ribs.  w.  Ping  of  antiseptic  wool. 


penetrating  the  lung  or  wounding  an  intercostal  artery. 
Tlic  signs  are  those  of  internal  heemorrhage  with  rapidly 
extending  dulness  to  percus.?ion,  absence  of  breathing 
sounds,  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  increasing 
dyspna'a._  It  may  be  distinguished  from  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia  by  coming  on  immediately  after  the  injury  and 
by  the  absence  of  fever.  2'r«f^/!(';/^— Similar  to  that  for 
hsemorrhage  from  a  wounded  lung.  Should  the  breathing 
become  dangerously  embarrassed  the  blood  must  be  drawn 
oil'  with  the  as]iirator.  Should  suppuration  occur  the 
chest  must  be  ojiencd  and  freely  drained. 

3.  Pneujiotiiokax,  or  air  in  the  pleura,  is  generally 
the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  lung  by  a  fragment  of  a 
broken  rib.  It  may  be  known  by  tympanitic  resonance, 
absence  of  breathing  sounds,  or  amphoric  bieatliiiig, 
metallic  tinkling,  bulging  of  the  interco.stal  spaces,  and 
increasing  d3'.sj>nn'a.    When  combined  with  hivmothorax 
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or  with  pleuritic  effusion,  the  lower  joart  of  the  chest  will 
be  dull  to  percussion,  and  a  splashing  sound  on  shaking 
the  patient  {succussion)  may  be  heard  on  auscultation. 
The  air  is  usually  absorbed,  but  should  the  breathing- 
become  seriously  aSected  it  may  be  removed  with  the 
aspirator. 

4.  Emphysema,  or  air  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces, 
is  sometimes  called  siu'gical  emphysema  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  medical  affection  of  the  same  name  in  which 
the  aii'-cells  of  the  lung  are  dilated.  It  is  generally 
due  to  a  woimd  of  the  lung  combined  with  a  laceration 
of  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  pleui'a,  and 
is  a  very  frequent  complication  of  fractured  ribs.  The 
air  either  escapes  into  the  pleura  at  each  inspiration,  and 
thence  during  expiration  is  forced  through  the  parietal 
layer  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  or  it  passes, 
if  there  are  adhesions  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleuji'a, 
directly  from  the  lung  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
More  rarely  it  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  lung  without 
injury  of  the  pleura,  the  air  then  escaping  at  the  root  of 
the  lung  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  thence  into 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  and  arms.  More  rarely 
still  it  may  occur  without  a  wound  of  the  lung,  or  even 
without  a  wound  of  the  pleura.  Signs. — The  emphysema, 
though  usually  limited  to  the  seat  of  injury,  ma}^  extend 
somewhat  widely  around  it,  and  in  rare  instances  has 
spread  over  the  whole  body.  It  gives  rise  to  an  ill- 
defined  flattened  swelling  unattended  with  signs  of  in- 
flammation and  unaltered  on  inspiration  and  expiration. 
On  pressing  on  the  swelling  a  peculiar  crackling  sensa- 
tion is  experienced,  like  that  of  rubbing  the  hair  between 
the  fingers.  Treatment. — A  pad  and  bandage  is  all  that  is 
usually  necessary,  but  should  the  air  instead  of  becoming 
absorbed  extend  so  widely  as  to  interfere  with  respiration, 
a  punctm-e  or  two  must  be  made  to  let  it  escape. 

5.  Prolapse  and  hernia  of  the  lung. — Prolapse  of 
the  lung  occasionally  occurs  through  a  wound  m  the 
chest-wall.  It  should  be  returned  by  gentle  jDressure,  the 
wound  being  slightly  enlarged  if  necessar}^  If  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  has  become  adherent  and  congested  it  may 
be  removed  by  the  knife  or  ligature,  taking  care  not  to 
break  down  the  adhesions  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pleura  to  the  chest-wall  and  so  open  the  pleural  cavity. 
Hernia,  of  the  ln,vg  is  sometimes  met  with  after  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  chest  has  cicatri/.cd,  or  oven  when 
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there  has  been  no  wound  of  the  skin.  It  fonns  a  soft 
crepitating,  resonant  swelling,  which  can  be  made  smaller 
by  pressure,  and  generally  becomes  more  prominent  on 
iorced  expiration  or  coughing.  On  listening  over  it  a 
harsh  vesicular  murmur  is  heard.  The  ireatmeut  consists 
m  protecting  it  with  a  properly- shaped  pad  or  leather 
shield  moulded  to  the  part. 

For  an  account  of  such  complications  as  Pleurisy,  Pum- 
inonia,  Ecmioprn'icarcUain,  Pericarditis,  and  Medkisiir.al 
Abscess,  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

Operations  on  the  c-ke^t.— Tapping  the  should 
be  done  when  the  effusion  is  serous  without  admitting 
air,  either  with  the  aspirator  or  with  the  syphon-trocar 
and  cannula.  The  spot  usually  selected  "is  the  sLxth 
intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axi'llaiy  line.  A  small  in- 
cision is  first  made  through  the  skin,  which  should  be 
dra-RTi  down  on  the  rib  so  that  the  wound  may  be  valvular. 
The  needle  of  the  aspirator  or  the  trocar  and  camiula  is 
then  thrust  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  fluid  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  slowly,  and  its  flow  stopped  for  a 
minute  or  so  if  coughing  occurs.  The  instrument  must 
be  withdrawn  should  any  blood  become  mixed  with  the 
fluid.  The  wound  should  be  closed  mth  a  pad  of  anti- 
septic gauze. 

Incision  and  drainage  of  the  jilenra  may  be  requii'ed  for 
empyema,  the  removal  of  putrid  clots,  &c.  The  incision 
may  be  made  in  the  sixth  intercostal  spa_ce  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line,  or  in  the  ninth'or  tenSi  space  in  a  line  with 
the  angle  of  the  scapula.  An  ansesthetic  should  be 
given,  and  a  careful  dissection  made  between  the  ribs 
down  to  the  pleura,  or  a  director  may  be  thrust  through 
the  muscles  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  wound  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  by  passing  a  dressing  forceps  along  the 
director  and  forcibly  opening  the  blades.  A  drainage- 
tube  should  then  be  inserted.  If  the  space  between  the 
ribs  is  insufficient  a  piece  of  a  rib  may  be  excised.  The 
wound  should  be  treated  !intiseptically.  and  if  pus  again 
collects  a  counter-opening  may  be  made. 

Thoraroj)/asii/  or  h'st/i(ndrrs  operation  consists  in  re- 
moving a.  portion  of  several  of  the  ribs,  for  the  purjwse  of 
allowing  the  chost-walls  to  fall  in,  in  cases  of  em])yoma 
whore,  after  the  pleura  has  been  drained,  the  lui'ig  in 
consequence  of  adhesions  does  not  exjiand.  An  incision 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  may  bo  made  obliquely 
■downwards  and  inwards  ovCr  the  side  of  the  chest,  just  iii 
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front  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  across  the  ribs,  the  portions  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  excise.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
being  retracted  to  expose  the  ribs  an  incision  is  next 
made  through  the  periosteum  along  the  course  of  each  rib 
for  the  required  distance,  the  periosteum  separated  with  a 
raspatory  from  both  the  outer  and  inner  surface,  and  the 
rib  then  cut  through  with  the  saw  or  bone-forceps  at 
each  end  of  the  incision,  the  soft  parts  being  protected  by 
a  spatula  passed  beneath  the  rib. 

Tapping  the  ]}mcardium. — The  puncture  should  be 
made  with  the  aspirator  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal 
space  on  the  left  side  about  two  inches  from  the  sternum 
or  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  internal  mammary  or  an  inter- 
costal artery,  and  not  to  thrust  the  needle  too  deep  lest 
the  heart  be  punctm-ed. 

Incision  and  drainage  of  the  pericurdinm  may  be  re- 
quii-ed  for  pus  in  its  cavity.  An  incision  aboiit  two 
inches  long  should  be  made  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  rib,  beginning  one  inch  from  the  sternum. 
"VNTaen  the  pericardium  is  reached  it  should  be  freely 
opened,  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  and  antiseptic  dressings 
applied. 

Pneuinotvmy,  or  incising  the  lung  for  the  piu'pose  of 
opening  an  abscess_  or  hydatid  cyst,  or  of  draming  a 
phthisical  or  bronchiectatic  cavity,  has  in  a  few  instances 
been  done.  An  incision  is  made  down  to  the  pleura,  a 
trocar  and  cannula  then  thrust  into  the  cavity  in  the 
limg,  and  the  wound  made  by  the  cannula  cautiously 
enlarged  by  dressing  forceps. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  especially  when 
duo  to  a  sharp  or  sudden  blow  or  a  severe  crush,  should 
always  be  regarded  as  serious,  as  they  may  be  complicated 
by  grave  mternal  injimes.  Thus,  the  peritoneum  may 
be  lacerated,  one  of  the  viscera  ruptured,  or  a  large  blood- 
vessel injured  and  blood  extravasated  into  the  peritoneum 
or  subperitoneal  tissue  ;  whilst  among  the  minor  compli- 
cations may  be  mentioned  rupture  of  the  rectus  or  other 
muscle  of  the  abdominal  wall  accompanied  by  blood- 
elfusion  (Aceww/^ov/?//.)  and  possibly  followed  by  suppui-ation 
and  abscess.  Even  whore  no  injury  to  a  viscus  has 
been  sustained,  a  contusion  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  ' 
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always  attended  with  shock  -which  maj^  be  severe,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  fatal,  probably  from  injury  to 
the  solar  plexus.  The  sif)ns  of  a  simple  contusion  are 
pain,  ecchymosis,  tenderness  and  swelling,  with  a  varying 
amount  of  shock.  A  ruptured  rectus  will  be  indicated  by 
pain  on  putting  the  muscle  into  action,  and  the  presence 
of  a  gap,  and  later  of  a  swelling  from  the  effusion  of 
blood.  A  blood-tumour  will  be  known  by  its  sudden 
occurrence,  and  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation.  Treat- 
ment.~The  patient  should  be  treated  as  if  he  had  sus- 
tained a  grave  injury,  since  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  he  should  be  placed  at 
absolute  rest  in  bed,  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the 
abdomen  and  hot  bottles  to  the  extremities,  and  opium 
given  internally ;  whilst  for  precaution's  sake  for  the  first 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hom-s  nothing  should  be  given  by 
the  mouth  or  only  small  quantities  of  iced  milk.  Where 
there  is  rupture  of  the  rectus  the  parts  should  be  approxi- 
mated as  much  as  possible  by  position.  If  a  blood- 
tumour  forms  cold  should  be  applied,  but  it  should  on 
no  account  be  opened,  as  the  blood  will  nearly  always  in 
time  be  absorbed. 

Laceeatiox  of  the  peritoxeuji  mav  occm-  from  a 
blow  or  crush  of  the  abdomen  without"  injury  of  the 
viscera,  and  may  be  complicated  when  a  large  vessel  has 
been  ruptured  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  sub-peritoneal  tissue.  There  are  no  special  siffns 
of  this  injury;  but  restlessness,  a  sensation  of  sinking, 
yawning,  an  anxious  countenance,  coldness  and  blanching 
of  the  surface  when  complicated  by  haemorrhage,  with  an 
absence  of  vomiting  and  often  of  pain,  are  said'to  indicate 
it.  Peritonitis  nearly  always  quickly  supervenes.  Treat- 
ment.— Like  that  of  peritonitis. 

Suppuration  and  abscess  may  follow  on  any  injury 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  extravasation  of  uiine';  or 
may  be  duo  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  blood-tumour 
or  syphilitic  gumma,  or  to  disease  of  tlie  bones  forming 
the  walls  of  the  iil)domen  or  pelvis.  The  suppuration  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  superficial  or  deep.  When  decji  it  is 
very  apt  to  bo  dilfuse,  and  extend  along  the  muscular 
planes  or  between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis.  When 
superficial,  except  as  the  result  of  cxtravasiitioii  of  urine, 
it  is  generally  circumscribed  and  often  confined  to  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus.  <S'/'//;.s. — The  acute  form  is  attended 
witli  the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  inilamniation, 
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followed  by  those  of  suppuration,  and  subsequently,  by 
the  signs  of  an  abscess.  In  the  chronic  form  there  will 
probably  be  no  constitutional  signs ;  but  a  localized  swell- 
ing, either  superficial  or  deep,  will  generally  be  present 
in  which  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  Treatment.— 
Early  and  free  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

EuPTUEE  OF  THE  VISCERA.— The  ru^Dture  of  an  abdo- 
minal yiscus  is  always  a  most  serious  accident,  and  one 
which  is  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  fatal.  Cause. 
—Generally  a  severe  crush  of  the  abdomen,  as  between 
the  biiffers  of  railway  cars ;  or  a  kick  or  blow,  or  the 
passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  abdomen.  Pathology. — Any 
of  the  viscera,  except  perhaps  the  pancreas,  may  be 
ruptured ;  but  the  liver,  intestines,  and  bladder  are  those 
most  frequently  injured.  In  rupture  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  severe  haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
followed  by  peritonitis,  ensues,  unless  the  peritoneal 
covering  escapes  ruptm-e,  when  no  blood  is  extravasated. 
In  mixture  of  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  and  intestines 
theu-  contents  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  setting  up 
rapidly-fatal  peritonitis,  though  in  the  case  of  the  stomach 
and  gall-bladder  the  more  immediate  danger  is  death 
from  shock.  Euptui-e  of  the  intestine  usually  occurs 
where  the  duodenum  joins  the  jejixnum.  The  large 
intestine  is  rarely  injured  in  consequence  of  its  protected 
position.  Eupture  of  the  kidney  is  a  less  fatal  accident, 
as  the  organ  lies  well  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  but  when 
the  crush  is  severe  it  may  be  attended  with  ha3morrhage 
or  peritonitis.  It  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  perinephritic 
abscess.   For  rupture  of  the  bladder,  see  Injur  ies  of  Felvis. 

The  signs  of  a  ruptured  viscus  are  often  obsciu-e,  but 
great  shock,  extreme  collapse,  and  intense  localized  pain, 
together  with  the  history  of  a  severe  crush  of  the  abdo- 
men, point  to  such  an  injury  having  occurred.  Beyond 
a  surmise  that  one  of  the  viscera  has  been  injured, 
it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  localize  the  mischief.  The 
following  signs,  however,  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
probable  nature  of  the  lesion;  thus— 1.  In  rupture  of 
t)i9  liver  there  may  be  ]mn  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
perhaps  a  fracture,  of  the  ribs  over  the  liver,  symptoms  of 
intornal^h^morrhage,  increase  of  the  hepatic  dulness  in 
consequence  of  blood  extravasation,  and  later  peritonitis, 
jaurulice,  and  very  occasionally  diabetes.  When  the 
rupture  is  slight,  or  the  peritoneal  covering  is  not  torn, 
the  injury  may  remain  unsuspected  and  the  patient  re- 
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cover.  Or  after  a  few  days  the  peritoneal  coverino-  may 
give  way  and  peritonitis  ensue.  2.  In  rupture  of  the 
.spken  the  signs  are  similar,  save  that  the  pain  is  referred 
to  the  left  side,  and  there  may  be  increase  of  the  splenic 
dulness,  and  perhaps  fracture  of  the  ribs  in  that  region. 
3.  Euptm-e  of  the  stomach  is  attended  with  extreme 
collapse,  and  if  not  rapidly  fatal,  with  intense  pain  in  the 
region_  of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  followed 
by  peritonitis.  4.  In  ruptjirejl  the  mtestines,  in  addition 
to  the  intense  pain  radiating  over  the"  abdomen,  there 
may  be  vomiting,  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
then  of  bile,  and  then  of  altered  blood;  blood  in  the 
stools ;  tympanites  with  dulness  in  the  flanks  ;  and,  later, 
peritonitis,  o.  When  a  Mdjev  is  ruptured  there  will 
probably  be  a  history  of  a  blow  or  other  injury  of  the 
lorn,  increased  frequency  of  mictm-ition,  blood-stained 
urine,  urinary  extravasation  in  the  loin,  pain  an"3"sio-ns  of 
bruising  in  the  lumbar  region,  retraction  of  the  testicle, 
and,  later,  pus  in  the  mine,  and  signs"  of  deep-seated 
suppuration  {i^crmepliritic  abscess)  or  peritonitis.  6. 
Eupture  of  the  ureter  may  give  rise  to  a  fluctuating  retro- 
jieritoneal  swelling  containing  urine.  ° 

Treatment.— ANh.B.tQYQv  viscus  is  ruptured,  perfect  rest, 
and  the  administration  of  opium,  or  subcutaneous  iniec- 
tions  of  morphia,  are  imperative.  In  rupture  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  kidney,  ice  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and 
galHc  acid  or  ergot  given  internally  to  restrain  the 
hEBmorrhage.  Stimulants  must  be  avoided,  but  fluid 
nourishments  should  be  administered  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  In  rupture  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines  the  abdomen  should  be  opened,  the  rent  sewn 
up  by  a  Lembert's  suture,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  irrigation  with  a  weak  antiseptic 
solution.  Subsequently  the  patient  should  be  kept  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  and  nothing  whatever  be  given 
by  the  mouth  for  the  first  few  days."  Nutrient  enemata. 
if  the  strength  flags,  sliould  be  administered.  In  rupture 
of  the  kidnej-  an  incision  in  tlie  loin  or  n(']ilirectomv  may 
become  necessary.  Tlio  swelling  following  rujitureOf  the 
ureter  may  re(piiro  tap])ing  or  free  di-ainagc 

WouXDS  ov  'niK  AiiDOMKX  may  be  divided  into  the 
penetrating  and  non-penetrating,  according  as  llicy  do  or 
do  not  involve  tlie  peritoneal  envity. 

Nox-]'icxKTRA-riN(i  WOUNDS  shcmid  be  treated  like 
wounds  in  other  situations,  especial  care,  however,  being 
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taken  to  establish  a  good  drain,  as  should  they  extend 
deeply  they  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  eiiusion  of 
blood  or  suppuration  in  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue.  They 
are  liable  to  be  followed  by  ventral  hernia. 

Penetrating  wounds  "are  such  as  involve  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  :— 
1_.  Simple  penetrating  wounds  without  injury  or  protru- 
sion of  the  viscera.  2.  Penetrating  wounds  with  injury, 
but  without  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  3.  Penetrating 
wounds  with  protrusion,  but  without  injury  of  the 
viscera.  4.  Penetrating  wounds  with  both  protrusion  and 
injury  of  the  viscera. 

I.  Simple  penetrating  wounds  without  injury 
OR  PROTRUSION  OF  THE  VISCERA.— When  the  wound  is 
large  there  will  usually  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  fact  that  the  viscera  have  escaped  injur  jr.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wound  is  very  small— a  mere  puncture,  or  made 
obliquely,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  whether 
any  mjury  to  the  viscerahas  been  done,  or,  indeed,  whether 
the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  penetrated.  In  such  a 
case  it  has  hitherto  been  taught  that  the  wound  should 
on  no  account  be  probed  for  "the  purpose  of  setthng  the 
point,  but  the  patient  treated  as  if  the  wound  had  pene- 
trated, and  had  not  injured  the  viscera.  If  all  antiseptic 
precautions  are  taken  however,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  safer  course  is  not  to  thoroughly  explore  the  wound, 
not  only  by  probing  but  by  enlarging  it  if  necessary,  so 
as  at  once  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  penetrated  the 
peritoneum,  and  whether  the  viscera  have  escaped  injury, 
and  not  to  wait  till  the  diagnosis  is  settled  by  the  onset 
of  peritonitis.  Where  there  are  signs  of  internal  htemor- 
rhage  no  surgeon  would,  I  presume,  hesitafe  to  search 
for  the  bleeding  vessel.  Trmtment.—'Lavge  wounds 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  some  weak  antiseptic 
lotion  (as  2  per  cent,  boric  acid),  and  united  with  china- 
silk  sutures,  which  should  be  passed  through  the  peri- 
toneum as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  wound  so  as  to 
bring  the  two  free  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane  into 
contact.  If  this  is  not  done  the  discharge  from  the  deep 
part  of  the  wound  may  make  its  way  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  set  up  ])eiitonitis.  In  the  case  of  punctured 
wounds  it  has  usually  been  the  custom  to  merely  close 
them  and  apply  some  antiseptic  dressing.  As  li  rule, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  enlarge  them,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  the  viscera  have  escaped,  to  treat 
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them  as  described  above.  In  any  case  the  patient  should 
be  placed  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  and  his  diet  restricted 
to  small  quantities  of  iced  milk  for  the  first  few  days. 
Most  surgeons  would  give  opium  in  small  doses.  Should 
peritonitis  supervene  it  must  be  ti-eated  as  described  under 
that  head. 

II.  Penetrating  wounds  with  injury,  but  with- 
out PROTRUSION  OF  THE  VISCERA.— When  the  wound  is 
large,  and  the  injured  viscus  can  be  seen,  the  natm-e  of 
the  injury  will  probably  be  obvious.    When,  however, 
the  wound  is  small,  unless  there  be  an  escape  esternallj' 
of  fajces,  bile,  urine,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  i 
there  are  no  primary  signs,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
emphysema  about  the  wound,  absolutely  diagnostic  of  a 
viscus  haying  been  injured.    Intense  pain,  and  extreme 
collapse,  if  present,  no  doubt  point  to  such  an  injury 
having  probably  occurred;  but  both  pain  and  shock  are  so 
variable  as  really  to  afiord  little  guidance.     Later  the 
presence  of  jtymganites  and  the  escape_of  blood  from  the 
anus  make  It  highTy  probable  the  intestine  has  been 
wounded.     In  a  doubtful  case  of  wound  of  the  intestine 
the  rectum  may  be  inflated  with  hydrogen  by  Seun's  t 
rubber  balloon.   If  the  gut  is  wounded  the  gas  will  escape  ' 
through  the  rent  into  the  peritoneum  and  thence  through 
the  external  wound,  where  it  will  ignite  on  apiilyi'ng'a 
light,  thus  settliug  the  diagnosis.    In  a  doubtful  wound 
of  the  stomach  this  viscus  may  be  inflated  by  a  tube  i 
passed  through  the  mouth.    The"  tympanites  M-ill  be  con-  j 
fined  to  the  stomach  if  the  viscus  is  sound,  or  spread  : 
to  the  rest  of  _  the  abdomen  and  efface  the  liver  dul-  | 
ness  if  it  is  injured.     Any  of   the  viscera  may   be  I 
implicated  ;  but  wounds  of  tlie  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  ' 
and  stomach,  are  much  loss  common  "than  wounds  of  the  | 
intestine.     The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  hipmorrhage 
in  the  case  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  exlravasation  in  the  ' 
case  of  a  hollow  viscus,  and  in  all,  peritonitis.  Tlie 
amount  of  extravasation  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
wound,  and  whether  the  viscus  was  distended  or  emjity  i 
at  the  time  of  injury;   when  the  wound  is  a  mere  punc-  i 
ture,  there  may  be  none.     If  the  extravasation  is  but  i 
slight,  or  escapes  externally  through  the  wound  in  the  | 
])ariotes,  it  may  be  cut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  j 
cavity  by  a  local  peritonitis,  and  the  jiatient  recover.    An  | 
extensive  extravasation  is  always  followed  by  diffuse  j 
septic  jieritonitis,  which,  unliiss  surgical  measures  are  , 
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uudertaken,  will  certainly  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days. 
Treatment. — 1.  If  the  wound  in  the  parietes  is  extensive, 
the  injiu-ed  viscus,  if  the  stomach  or  intestine,  should  be 
drawn  gently  through  the  aperture  and  the  wound  of  its 
coats  united  by  Lembert's  sutures.  Should  the  intestine 
be  torn  conipletely  across,  its  continuity  should  be 
restored  by  cii'cular  enterorrhaphy  or  by  Senn's  method 
of  anastomosis  by  bone-plates.  If  its  coats  are  much 
lacerated,  the  lacerated  portions  should  be  first  excised. 
These  methods  have  so  reduced  the  time  required  for 
restoring  the  continuity  of  divided  intestine  that  only  in 
exceptional  cases  should  the  patient's  general  condition 
render  it  necessary  to  draw  the  injiu'ed  gut  into  the 
wormd,  stitch  it  to  the  parietes,  and  make  an  artificial 
anus.  In  gimshot  wounds  of  the  intestines  Senn's  infla- 
tion method  is  useful  in  determining  if  there  be  one  or 
more  wounds.  The  rectum  is  first  inflated  and  the 
lowest  woimd  detected  by  the  escape  of  the  gas.  This 
wound  is  then  sutured,  the  inflation  repeated,  and  the 
gas  extends  up  to  the  next  woimd.  If  the  liver  is 
wounded  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  unite  the  peritoneal 
sui-face  by  sutures,  or  if  the  wound  is  deep  it  may  be 
plugged  with  iodoform-gauze  and  the  wound  in  the 
parietes  be  left  open  above  for  the  purposes  of  drainage 
and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  jDlugs.  If  the  ejall- 
hludder  is  penetrated  the  wound  should  be  sewn  up,  or 
the  edges  of  the  wound  if  lacerated  stitched  to  the 
abdominal  parietes,  or  the  gall-bladder  removed.  If  the 
spleen  is  injm-ed  extirpation  of  the  organ  appears  to  be 
the  best  method  of  arresting  the  otherwise  fatal  ha?mor- 
rhage.  After  the  wounded  viscera  have  been  treated  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  described  above,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  blood  and 
other  extravasation  by  irrigation  with  warm  water  or  boric 
acid  solution  (2  per  cent.),  and  the  wound  in  the  parietes 
closed  as  after  a  simple  penetrating  wound.  2.  If  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  is  small,  the  safer  course  is  prob- 
ably to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  treat  the  wounded  viscus 
as  described  above.  The  general  treatment  consists  in  the 
admmistratiou  of  opium  ;  abstinence  from  all  nutriment 
taken  by  the  mouth  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and 
subsequent  feeding  with  small  quantities  of  iced  milk, 
and  nutrient  enemata.  Absolute  rest  is  imperative.' 
Should  peritonitis  supervene,  it  must  be  treated  as 
described  under  that  head. 
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Method  of  anitiiKj  inoundvjL  i/dt-stiin'. — If  the  wound  is 
small  (a  mere  pimcture)  it  has  usually  been  taught  that 
no  suture  will  be  required,  since  the  mucous  membrane 
will  protrude,  block  up  the  wound,  and  prevent  extra- 
vasation until  the  wound  has  healed  by  inflammatory 
exudation  from  the  peritoneal  surface.  Gross's  experi- 
ments  on  dogs  -show,  however,  tliat  the  protrusion  of 
mucous  membrane  is  not  always  sufficient  even  in  minute 
wounds  to  i^reA'ent  the  escape  of  fsecal  matter.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  the  better  practice  in  all  cases  to 
sew  up  the  wound,  however  small.    This  is  now  usually 


Fig.  11.3. — Section  of  intestine  unitcil  by  Lembert's  suture. 
Fig.  114. — Intestine  unitcil  hy  Lembcrt's  suture. 


done  by  interrupted  sutm-es,  the  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
being  placed  in  contact.  The  sutures  are  best  applied  by 
Lembert's  method,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  113),  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  suture  passes 
through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  only,  avoiding 
the  mucous  membrane,  since  if  this  is  included  tlicro  is 
danger  of  peritonitis  from  leakage  along  the  thread.  The 
sutui'es,  which  may  consist  of  fine  aseptic  China  silk, 
should  be  introduced  about  two  bnos  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound  and  brought  out  at  the  margin  of  the  serous  coat, 
and  then  passed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  op])osit(>  side 
(Fig.  IH).  If,  however,  the  edges  are  lacerated  the 
sutures  should  be  introduced  further  from  the  wound, 
and  brou.i;-ht  out  a  good  line  fi'om  the  mai-<:in,  so  us  not 
to  include  the  bnused  tissues.  Suilicient  .sutures  should 
bo  passed  to  ensure  the  parts  being  everywhere  in  ajipo- 
sition,  and  should  not  be  ti(!d  too  tightly,  lest  Lrangi'ono, 
the  commonest  cause  of  non-union,  ensue.    The"  peri- 
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toueal  sm-faces  thus  placed  iu  contact  unite  by  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  sutui'es  either  remain  encj'sted,  or 
ulcerate  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drop  into 
the  interior  of  the  bowel.  It  is  not  safe  to  suture  the 
wound — (1)  -when  the  wound  runs  longitudinally  along 
the  mesenteric  aspect,  inasmuch  as  gangrene  of  the  part 
cut  off  from  its  vascular  supply  will  inevitably  ensue ; 
(2)  when  sutming  would  reduce  the  lumen  of  the  gut  to 
more  than  half  its  normal  size  ;  (3)  when  there  is  much 
bruising  of  the  gut ;  (4)  when  there  are  several  wounds 
close  together.  In  such  cases  the  injured  portion  of  the 
intestine  should  be  excised  and  the  two  ends  united  by 
circular  enter orrhaphy  or  an  intestinal  anastomosis 
formed. 

Circular  tnterorrhaphy  is  the  union  of  the  ends  of  the 
completely- divided  intestine  with  the  peritoneal  surfaces 
in  contact  by  a  row  of  sutures  around  the  circumference 
of  the  bowel.  The  Lembert  method  of  a  single  row  and 
the  Czerny-Lembert  method  of  a  double  row  have  in 
recent  years  usually  been  employed.  The  objection  to 
these  methods  are  the  great  number  of  sutui-es,  and 
hence  the  length  of  time  requii-ed  for  the  operation— a 
serious  di-awback  in  abdominal  cases— and  the  danger  of 
extravasation  at  the  mesenteric  attachment.  It  would 
be  better  therefore  to  employ  Senn's  modification  of 
Jobert's  suture.  Having  determined  which  is  the  upper 
end  of  the  intestine,  as  by  applying  to  the  sm-face  of 
the  peritoneal  coat  a  little  common  salt,  which  causes 
ascending  peristalsis  (Nothnagel's  test),  line  the  lower 
end  of  the  ujiper  portion  of  the  bowel  with  a  soft  pliable 
rubber  ring  half  an  inch  wide,  made  by  stitching  together 
the  ends  of  a  rubber  band  by  two  catgut  sutures.  Fix 
the  ring  by  sewing  its  lower  margin  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  to  the  cut-end  of  the  bowel;  the  ring 
prevents  bulging  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  causes 
the  end  of  the  bowel  to  slightly  taper,  and  thus  aids  its 
subsequent  invagination  (Fig.  115).  Pass  two  catgut 
sutures  with  a  needle  at  each  end  from  within  outwards 
through  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  and  all  the  coats  of 
the  bowel,  one  suture  near  the  mesenteric,  one  near  the 
convex  surface  of  the  bowel.  Pass  the  other  end  of  the 
sutures  through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from 
its  cut  margin.  Whilst  an  assistant  draws  on  the  four 
ends  of  the  two  sutures  turn  in  the  margin  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  gut  evenly  by  the  aid  of  a 
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director,  and  at  the  same  time  invaginate  the  ring-lined 
upper  portion  of  the  intestine  into  the  lower  portion 
(Fig.  116)  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  the  ring. 
Tie  the  sutm-es  only  snflaciently  tightly  to  prevent  dis- 
invagination.  The  two  peritoneal  surfaces  are  thus  held 
in  close  contact  by  the  rubber  ring.  The  intestinal  con- 
tents, says  Senn,  pass  freely  through  the  lumen  of  the 
ring  from  above  downwards,  and  escape  from  below  is 
impossible,  as  the  free  end  of  the  intussuscipiens  secures 
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Vlhh.  115  and  IIG. 
K.  Rubber  ring.  ti. 
Retaining  suture.  : 
turned  in  at  i.i  in  Fi 


Venn's  nictliod  of  circular  cnterorrliaiiliv. 
Continuous  suture.    Ji.  ]\Icsenterv.  it.s. 
i,in  Fig.  115).  .Margin  of  iutestinc.  shown 
;.  IIG. 


accurate  valvular  closure.  The  catgut  sutures  fi.\ing  the 
ring  are  absorbed,  and  the  ring,  reconverted  into  a  band, 
is  passed  per  anum.  The  invagination  sutures  are  bebevod 
by  Senn  to  be  removed  by  substitution  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues.  Hence  the  punctures  of  the  bowel  remain  closed 
and  extravasation  is  prevented. 

Jidudivid.  iiitastiniKiiiis,  or  the  restoration  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  intestine  by  Sonn's  decalcified  bone-plates 
after  complete  division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine is  done  as  follows: — Having  lot  what  fnocos  will 
Gscajio  from  the  i)roximal  portion  of  the  intestine,  clamj) 
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both  the  proximal  and  distal  portions  about  fire  inches 
above  and  below  the  divided  spot  by  passing  a  piece  of 
indiarubber  tubing  through  a  small  incision  in  the 
mesentery  and  tying  it  sufficiently  tightly  to  prevent  any 
f  urther  fsecal  soiling  of  the  parts.  Invaginate  the  divided 
ends  with  the  peritoneal  surfaces  in  contact  and  unite 
them  by  a  continuous  suture  passed  through  the  peri- 
toneal and  muscular  coats  (Fig.  119,  A  a).  Make  an 
incision  about  an  inch  in  length  along  the  convexity  of 
each  portion  of  the  intestine  between  the  sutured  end  and 
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Fig.  117. — A  Sena's  decalcified  bone-plate  threaded  ready  for  use. 
A  fine  china  silk  .suture  with  a  loop  at  one  end,  the  size  of  the 
aperture  in  the  plate,  is  passed  through  one  of  the  suture  holes, 
and  to  this  loop  the  three  other  sutures  passed  through  tlie  three 
remaining  holes  are  securely  tied.  The  plates  should  be  kept  in 
alcohol. 

Fw.  118.— Portion  of  intestine  with  line  of  suture  covered  by 
omental  graft.  i.  Intestine.  m.  Mesentery.  u.  (traft.  s". 
.Suture  fixing  graft. 

the  rubber  clamp.  Insert  into  each  incision  a  Senn's 
bone  plate  properly  threaded,  as  shown  in  Fig.  117,  with 
four  fino  aseptic  china  silk  sutures.  Pass  the  lateral 
sutures  from  within  outwards  through  all  the  coats  of 
the  intestine  a  line  or  two  from  the  margin  of  the  incision 
and  bring  the  longitudinal  sutures  out  through  each  end 
ot  the  incision  (Fig.  119).    Now  place  each  portion  of  the 
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intestine  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  bone-plates 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  having  scarified  the  seious 
surfaces  h'ghtly  with  the  point  of  a  needle  to  aid  subse- 
quent adhesion,  tie  each  of  the  four  sutures  coming  from 
one  bone-plate  to  the  corresponding  suture  from  the  other, 
just  sufficiently  tightly  to  keep  the  -n-all  of  the  intestine 
between  the  plates  in  contact.  Tuck  in  the  knots  between 
the  approximated  serous  surfaces  and  apply  round  the 
line  of  approximation  for  greater  safety  an  omental  "raft 
(Fig.  118).  On  removing  the  clamjDS  the  contents  How  as 
shown  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  lliO,  through  the  central  hole 


Fig.  111). — Melliod  of  fonuiiig  an  intestinal  anasiouKisis  bv  Scnn't- 
bone-plates  after  conjjilctc  divi.siou  ot  the  bowel.  Tlic  divided 
ends  closed  by  continuous  .suture,  a.  a. 

in  the  bone-plates  and  the  incision  in  the  walls  of  the  gut 
from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  portion  of  intestine.  The 
bonc-plates  hold  the  portions  of  intestine  in  contact, 
preventing  any  leakage  of  fa?ccs  till  firm  union  has 
occurred.  They  ultimately  become  dissolved,  and,  to- 
gi^thcr  with  the_  sutures,  arc  passed  per  anum.  The 
advantages  of  this  metliod  over  circular  enterorrhaphy  as 
]iractiHC(l  by  the  Lembert  and  Czerny-Lembert  suture  are 
lhat  it  can  be  done  in  a  much  .shorter  time  (a  quarter  of 
an  hour  r)  and  hence  greatly  minimizes  the  risk  from 
shock.  ]  t  also  appears  attended  with  less  danger  of  .septic 
])eritonitis,  in  conscquenco  of  leakage  between  the  sutures 
or  one  of  the  Lembert  stitches  having  penetrated  the 
mucons  coat. 
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The  omental  graft  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  omen- 
tum about  an  inch  wide  sufficiently  long  to  encircle  the 
intestine  (Fig.  118).  It  is  placed  over  the  line  of  union 
and  fixed  by  catgut  sutures  to  the  mesentery.  It  adheres 
very  rapidly  to  the  intestine,  but  this  adhesion  may  be 
accelerated  by  lightly  scarifying  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
intestine  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  of 
service  in  preventing  extravasation  should  a  leakage  occur 
thi-ough  a  stitch-vt^ound,  &c. 

III.  Penetrating  wounds  with  protrusion  but 
WITHOUT  INJURY  OF  THE  VISCERA.  —  The  protruding 


_  Fig.  120.— Diagram  of  intestine  united  by  Senn's  plates.  Tlie  arrow 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  contents  of  the  bowel  pass  through 
the  phites  and  incision  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  from  the 
proximal  into  the  distal  portion. 


viscus  IS  nearly  always  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum. 
It  should  be  cleansed  with  some  weak  antiseptic  lotion 
and  returned  by  gentle  uniform  pressure  into  the  abdo- 
men, care  bemg  taken  not  to  force  it  between  the  perito- 
neum and  fascia  transversalis.  If  the  Avound  of  the  parietes 
IS  too  .small  to  allow  the  viscus  to  bo  returned  casilv,  it 
should  be  cautiously  enlarged.  The  wound  should  then 
be  closed  in  the  way  already  desciibed.  If  tlie  portion  of 
intestine  is  congested  or  inflamed,  it  should  still  be  re- 
pfaced.  If  gangrenous,  however,  it  should  on  no  account 
be  returned,  but  the  gangi'onous  portion  excised  and  the 
continuity  of  the  gut  restored  by  moans  of  circular  eiitero- 
rrhuphyor  by  Senn's  plates,  and  replaced  in  the  abdomen, 
in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  left  in  situ,  an  incision 
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made  into  it,  and  an  artificial  anus  thus  fonned.  A 
congested  portion  of  omentum  should  be  ligatui-ed  and 
cut  off,  and  the  stumj)  returned;  a  gangrenous  portion 
should  be  cut  off,  and  the  sturnp,  which  is  probably 
already  adherent,  separated  from  the  parietes,  ligatui-ed 
at  a  healthy  spot,  the  diseased  part  cut  away,  and  the 
stump  returned.  The  general  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  that  before  described. 

IV.  Penetrating  wounds  with  both  protrusion 
AND  INJURY  OF  THE  VISCERA.— The  protruded  yiscus  is 
nearly  always  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
wound  should  be  united  by  suture  in  the  way  abeady  de- 
scribed, and  the  intestine  then  replaced.  If  'the  intestine 
is  completely  divided  it  may  be  united  either  by  suture 
or  by  Senn's  jjlates  and  retui-ned,  or  an  artificial  anus 
may  be  made.  If  the  woimd  is  high  up  the  intestine  the 
former  procedure  should  be  the  one  adopted. 

Traumatic  peritonitis  may  be  set  up  by  any  of  the 
injuries  above  described,  and  may  either  remain  localized 
as  a  simple  inflammation  to  the  neighboui'hood  of  the 
wound  or  other  injury,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
may  become  diffused  over  the  whole  peritoneal  cavity, 
when  it  generally  assumes  a  septic  character,  and  ter- 
minates in  blood-poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the 
chemical  products  of  putrefaction. 

The  simjjJe  loccdir.ed  variety,  after  gluing  the  parts 
together,  and  thus  preventing  the  spread  of  the  inflam- 
mation, usually  subsides  ;  but  it  may  terminate  in  sup- 
puration and  the  formation  of  a  cii'cumscribed  abscess, 
which  may  burst  externally,  into  the  intestine,  or  into 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  then  setting  up  diffuse 
peritonitis.  The  diffuse  varictii  is  generally  due  to  ex- 
travasation of  urine,  blood,  bile,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  or  the  breaking  of  an  abscess  into 
the  jieritoneal  cavitj' ;  and  when  there  is  an  ojien  wound, 
or  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  bladder,  stomach,  or  intes- 
tine, it  generally  assumes  a  septic  character.  It  usually 
terminates  fatally,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  usually 
within  a  week  or  ten  days,  either  fi-om  collapse,  or  from 
blood-^ioisoning  duo  to  tlio  absorption  of  septic  products. 
Should  recovery  occur,  death  may  subsequcntlj-  ensue 
from  intestinal  obstruction  conseciuent  upon  the  gluiug 
together  of  the  intestines  or  the  strangulation  of  a  loop 
by  a  band  of  adhesion. 

Hi/i/i plums. — In  the  hmil  furm  there  is  severe  pain  at 
one  ])art  of  the  abdomen  increased  on  pressure,  on  deep 
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inspii-ation,  and  on  coughing,  witli  perhaps  vomiting,  and 
a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  followed  should  an  abscess 
form  by  a  circumscribed  swelling,  rigors,  and  fever. 
In  the  diffuse  variety  the  pain,  which  at  first  may  be 
localized  to  the  seat  of  wound  or  injury,  becomes  general 
and  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  so  increased  by  the 
slightest  pressure  that  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  in  a 
severe  case  cannot  be  borne.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
back  with  his  legs  drawn  up  to  relax  the  abdominal 
parietes,  his  breathing  being  entirely  thoracic.  The 
abdomen  is  at  first  hard  owing  to  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  but  soon  becomes  distended  and 
tj^mpanitic,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  in- 
testines allowing  them  to  become  inflated  wath  gas. 
Later,  as  effusion  occurs,  the  abdomen  becomes  dall  in 
the  flanks.  The  general  symptoms  are  obstinate  vomit- 
ing,  complete  constipation,  hiccough,  a  furred,  dry,  and 
brown  tongue,  and  a  small,  quick,  and  wiry  pulse.  The 
temperatui-e  may  register  103°  or  104°,  but  it  generally 
falls  before  death,  or  may  remain  little,  if  at  all,  raised 
throughout. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  preventive  and 
■  I  the  curative.    Preventive  treatment  consists  in  the  prompt 
removal,  where  practicable,  of  the  conditions  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  are  vii'tually  certain  to  be  followed 
by  inflammation ;    and   subsequently   in  keeping  the 
patient  at  absolute  rest  and  allowing  nothing  to  be  taken 
by  the  mouth  save  small  quantities  of  ice.     By  most 
Surgeons  opium  in  small  and  repeated  doses  is  given ; 
but  by  others  the  drug  is  only  used  if  there  is  much  pain, 
as  it  tends  to  restrain  absorption  from  the  peritoneal  sur- 
face, and  excretion  from  the  intestines.    Mr.  Tait,  on  the 
first  signs  of  peritonitis,  orders  a  turpentine  enema  and 
a  saline  purgative,  with  a  view  to  cause  the  absorption 
of  any  serum  that  may  have  collected  in  the  peritoneum. 
This  treatment  is  advancing  in  favour,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  when 
there  is  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  intestines ;  in 
such  cases  it  could  only  do  harm.    Where  the  abdomen 
has  been  closed,  as  after  an  ovariotomy,  the  wound  may 
at  times  be   opened  with  advantage,  the  peritoneum 
washed  out  and  a  glass  drainage-tube  inserted.    In  the 
J   way  of  curative  treatment  the  only  chance  for  the  patient 
where  the  inflammation  depends  on  such  causes  as  those 
above  mentioned,  is  at  once  to  freely  open  the  abdomen. 
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deal  with  any  wounded  viscus  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed thoroughly  cleanse  the  peritoneal  cavitv,'  and 
establish  a  free  drain.  Beyond  this  little  can  be  done 
save  keeping  the  patient  well  under  the  influence  of 
opium,  and  supporting  the  strength  by  nutrient  eneniata 
and  fluid  nourishment  given  by  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time 
in  the  local  variety,  leeches  followed  by  hot  fomentations 
and  turpentine  stupes,  may  be  employed,  whilst,  should 
suppuration  occur,  the  pus  should  be  cautiously  let  out. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  —C'a»se.—Xearly  always 
severe  and  direct  violence,  as  the  passage  of  the" wheel  of 
a  heavy  van,  or  a  crush  between  the  buffers  of  railway 


Fig.  121. — Fructure  of  the  i^elvis.    (Bry.iut's  Surgery.) 

carriages.  The  acetabulum,  however,  especially  in  old 
people,  may  be  fractui-ed  from  a  fall  on  the  gre.at  tro- 
chanter, or  its  rim  may  be  chipped  off  in  co'ujunction 
with  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

State  of  the  parts.—  TDiG  injury  may  be  localized*  to  the 
acetabulum,  or  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  or  ischium  ; 
or  merely  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  ma}'  be  splintered  off.  When  the  result  of  a 
crush,  the  injury  is  generally  more  severe,  the  lino  of 
fracture  often  extending  through  the  ramus  of  the  pubes 
or  ischium,  and  thence  backwards  through  the  ilium  near 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  thus  detaching,  as  it  were, 
one  side  of  the  pelvis  from  the  other.  Or  the  fracture, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  121,  may  extend  in  various  directions. 


fracttjrt;  of  the  pelvis. 
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more  or  less  smashing  both  the  false  and  true  pelvis. 
The  fracture  owes  its  importance  to  the  liability  of  the 
pelvic  -sdscera  to  be  injured.  Thus  the  bladder  is  not 
infrequently  ruptured  ;  or  the  lu-ethra  torn  across  by  a 
fragment  of  the  pubic  arch ;  or  the  rectum  or  intestines 
lacerated,  when  the  sacrum  or  the  venter  of  the  ilium  is 
implicated. 

Signs. — The  history  of  the  accident,  and  perhaps  the 
mark  of  a  wheel  across  the  lower  part  of  the  bod}'',  will 
commonly  direct  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  fracture. 
On  grasping  the  crests  of  the  ilia  firmly,  iDreternatural 
mobility  or  crepitus  may  be  discovered  and  pain  jiroduced, 
whilst  the  patient  is  usually  imable  to  walk  or  to  turn 
himself  in  bed  without  great  suffering.  A  displaced 
fragment  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  vagina  or 
rectum.  There  is  usually  considerable  shock,  and  where 
any  of  the  viscera  have  been  ruptured,  commonly  severe 
collapse.    {See  Buptin-e  of  Bladder,  Urethra,  &c.) 

Treatment. — As  the  bone  readily  unites,  little  beyond 
keeping  the  parts  at  rest  and  in  apposition  is  required. 
This  may  be  done  by  applying  a  flannel  bandage  firmly 
round  the  j^elvis  and  confining  the  jjatient  to  bed  for  three 
to  five  weeks  according  to  the  severity  of  the  fracture. 
Where  there  has  been  much  crushing  a  gutta-percha  or 
poroplastic  felt  shield  should  be  moulded  to  the  pelvis 
and  hip  of  the  affected  side  to  prevent  any  movement  of 
the  fragments  by  the  use  of  the  joint.  In  any  case  a 
catheter  should  be  passed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
ui'inary  apparatus  is  not  injured. 

Fracture  of  the  acetahidum. — A  word  or  two  in  addition 
may  be  said  of  this  form  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis. — The 
rim  of  the  acetabulum,  generally  the  posterior  and  upper 
part,  may  be  broken  off  in  some  forms  of  dislocation  of  the 
femur  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  Beside  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  the  dislocation,  crepitus  will  generally  be  detected 
on  manipulation,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  will  slip  in 
and  out  of  the  acetabulum.  Or  the  fracture  may  extend 
through  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  the  head  of  "the  bone 
being  even  driven  into  the  pelvis.  Crepitus  may  then  be 
detected  ;  or  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  immovably  fixed 
and  the  limb  shortened.  Pain  is  present  on  movement 
or  on  attempting  to  stand  on  the  limb ;  also,  it  is  said,  on 
pressing  on  the  pubes.  Treaimcrd.— 'Extension  may  be 
made  by  a  long  splint,  or  by  a  stirrup,  weight,  *  and 
pulley. 
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_  EiTPTURE  OF  THE  BLADDER  Can  Only  occuT  when  the 
visciis  is  full.  It  may  then  be  due  to  a  blow  or  kick  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  is  a  frequent  complication  of  fractm-e 
of  the  pelvis.  Eupture  is  seldom  due  to  over -distension 
consequent  upon  urethral  stricture,  as  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  are  then  generally  thickened  and  thereby  rendered 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  contained  urine. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  commonly  the  urethra 
behind  the  stricture  that  gives  way. 

State  of  the  iiarts. — The  rupture,  which  is  usually 

.  vertical,  may  extend  through  the  posterior  part  of  the 
(Ci  bladder,  the  urine  escaping  intojhe  peritoneal _cavity ; 

(i)  or  through  the  anterior  part,  the  urine  then  biiiig 
extravasated  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  peMs. 
In  the  former  case,  which  is  the  more  common,  acute 
peritonitis  is  generally  set  up,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  fatal 
in  a  few  days.  In  the  latter,  diffuse  cellulitis  com- 
monly_  occurs,  the  patient  succumbing  either  to  septic 
poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, or  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
peritoneiun. 

Sifjns. — Intense  collapse  following  a  blow  over  the 
abdomen  or  a  severe  injury  of  the  pelvis,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  on  passing  a  catheter  (as  should  always  be 
done  in  such  a  case)  no_urine  but  only  a  little_"blood 
escapes,  whilst  the  patient  states  that  the  bladder  was 
full  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  at  least  that  he  had 
passed  no  water  for  several  hom-s  previously,  should  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  bladder  is  ruptured.  The  catheter, 
moreover,  may  at  times  be  felt  to  be  grasped  by  the  em]ity 
bladder,  and  "to  slip  through  the  rent  in  its  walls;  the 
point  may  then  be  detected  more  plainly  than  natural 
through  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  blood-stained  urine 
may  flow.  The  floy,  however,  is  not  continuous,  but 
varies  with  respiration.  If  the  urine  has  had  time  to 
collect  in  the  peritoneum,  a  sensation  of  fluid  in  the  ab- 
domen may  be  detected  on  palpation.  The  signs,  however, 
are  not  always  so  obvioTis.  Thus,  there  may  be  neither 
collapse  nor  pain  ;  or,  again,  on  passing  a  catheter, 
several  ounces  of  clear  urine  may  escape  owing  to  urine 
having  collected  in  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  the  rent 
being  small  or  blocked  by  a  portion  of  intestine.  If  in 
doubt,  10  or  12  ounces  of  some  .antiseptic  fluid  may  bo 
injected  into  the  bladder,  when,  if  no  ru]iture  exists  the 
same  ([uantity  sliould  How  o\it  again  througli  tlie  catheter. 
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Or  the  bladder  may  be  inflated  witli  hydrogen  ;  if  there 
is  a  rupture  the  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  the 
liver  dulness  lost ;  if  the  bladder  is  sound  a  localized 
tympanitic  tumour  rises  from  the  pelvis.  Later  sym- 
ptoms of  peritonitis  or  of  pelvic  cellulitis  will  probably 
supervene. 

Treatment. — The  following  are  the  chief  plans  of  treat- 
ment that  have  been  adopted : — 1.  The  retention  of  a  soft 
catheter  just  within  the  bladder.  2.  Washing  out  the 
bladder  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
with  an  antiseptic  solution  by  a  catheter  passed  througla 
the  rent  in  the  viscus.     3.  Washing  out  and  drainage 


Figs.  122  and  123.- — Method  of  applying  Lembert's  suture  in 
ruptured  bladder.    (After  Sir  W.  MacConnac. ) 


through  an  incision  in  the  perineum.  4.  Opening  the 
abdomen,  sewing  up  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  and  washing 
out  the  peritoneal  cavity  if  the  rupture  isintra-peritoneal. 
Of  these  methods  the  last,  provided  every  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  perfect  closure  of  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  and 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  peritoneum  by  irrigation,  holds 
out,  in  the  intra-peritoneal  rupture,  the  best  prospect  of 
success.  Several  cases  have  now  been  treated  success- 
fully in  this  way ;  amongst  the  first  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, two  by  Sir  William  MacCormac,  one  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  one  by  myself.  In  sewing  iip  the  bladder 
the  peritoneal  surfaces  should  be  brought  into  contact  by 
Lembert's  sutures  (Fig.  123),  which  should  not  pass 
through  the  mucous  membrane.  And  one  suture  at  least 
should  bo  placed  beyond  the  angles  of  the  wound  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage  at  these  spots  (Fig.  122).  After  the  rent 
has  been  closed  an  antiseptic  fluid  should  be  injected  into 
the  bladder  to  make  sure  that  the  viscus  is  watertight. 
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A  catheter  should  not  be  tied  in,  for  fear  of  it  inducing 
septic  changes  in  the  urine,  but  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  regularly  empt}^  his  bladder  everj-  four  hours  to 
guard  against  over-distension  and  the  giving  way  of  the 
sutures.  When  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  rupture  is 
intra-  or  extra-peritoneal,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
should  be  exposed  before  opening  the  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum.  Extra-peritoneal  rupture  should  be  treated 
hy  a  free  incision  in  the  perineum,  or  above  the  pubes, 
and  an  antiseptic  drain.  Nothing,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours.  "Where,  however,  there  is  extreme  collapse, 
stimulants  may  be  cautiously  administered.  As  in  other 
peritoneal  cases  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  opium 
should  be  used  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Euptuhe  of  the  urethra  is  a  serious  injury,  as  it 
exposes  the  patient  not  only  to  the  immediate  danger 
of  extravasation  of  urine,  but  also  to  the  life-long  trouble 
/  of  a  traumatic  stricture.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  kick 
on  the  perineum,  a  falLastride  a  joist  or  rail,  or  the  dis- 
plaejiment  of  a  fragment  of  the  pubic  arch  in  fracture  of 
the  pelvis.  The  urethra  may  also  give  way  behind  an  i 
/  old  stricture  while  the  patient  is  straining  to  empty  his  i 
"bladder. 

State  of  the  parts. — The  rupture  usually  occurs  where  t 
the  urethra  passes  under  the  pubic  arch,  i.e.,  either  just  i 
in  front  of  or  just  behind  the  triangular  Kgament.  In  the  t 
former  situation  urine  and  blood  will  be  extravasatod  in  i 
the  perineum  ;  in  the  latter,  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  p 
As  the  triangular  ligament,  however,  is  generally  torn,  t 
some  urine  will,  as  a  rule,  in  the  latter  case  also  pass  r 
forward  into  the  perineum.  The  urethra  may  be  com-  i 
l^letely  torn  across,  or  the  rupture  may  only  be  jtartial, 
the  upjjer  wall  escaping.  t 

The  signs  are  usually  quite  obvious.   Together  with  the 
history  of  an  accident,  there  will  be  pain,  swelling,  and 
ecchymosis  of  tlic  jiorincum,  and  escape  oT  blood,  often  in  > 
considerable  qiiantilics,  from  the  urethra.    The  patient  is  p 
unable  to  pass  water,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  merely  [ 
forces  more  urine  into  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  and  tl 
gives  pain.    On  trying  to  pass  a  catheter  some  obstruc-  f 
tion  is  generally  mot  with,  and  will  often  ]u-ovc  insur- 
mountablo  ;  \mt  if  Ihe  catheter  is  finally  ]iassed,  clear 
urine  will  escape.    These  signs  distinguish  it  fi'oni  rup- 
tured blad'ler,  in  which  injury  the  catheter  passes  easily,  ; 
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but  as  a  rule  (although  the  bladder  is  said  to  have  been 
full  at  the  time  of  the  injury)  only  a  little  urine  flows. 
In  mere  bruising  and  ecchymosis  of  the  perineum  the 
catheter  will  pass  easily,  and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  escape 
of  blood  from  the  urethi-a. 

Treatment. — A  soft  catheter  should  be  passed  if  pos- 
sible ;  if  not,  a  gum  elastic  or  a  silver  one,  and  in  any 
case  tied  in.  Failing  to  pass  a  catheter  and  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  in  any  quantitj^  having  already  occurred,  a 
silver  catheter  should  be  passed  down  to  the  obstruction, 
and  a  free  incision  through  the  middle  line  of  the  j^eri- 
neum  made  on  its  point.  If  the  proximal  end  of  the 
torn  lu'ethra  can  now  be  found,  the  catheter  should  be 
passed  through  it  into  the  bladder  and  tied  in.  If  not 
readily  discovered,  a  prolonged  search  for  it  need  not  be 
made,  as  with  a  free  incision  through  the  perineum  there 
is  no  danger  of  further  extravasation  of  ui-ine.  If  the 
urethra  is  found  only  partially  torn  across,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  unite  it  by  suture  and  close  the  perineal 
wound,  but  such  a  procedure  is  attended  with  some  risk 
of  extravasation,  and  could  hardly  be  done  where  extra- 
vasation had  already  occurred,  on  account  of  the  softened 
condition  of  the  tissues.  ShoiUd  a  fragment  of  the  pubic 
arch  be  found  compressing  the  urethra,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remove  it,  the  bladder  iu  the  meantime  being 
aspirated  above  the  pubes  to  prevent  further  extravasa- 
tion occurring.  A  silver  catheter,  as  the  point  of  this  is 
more  under  control  than  that  of  a  soft  one,  should  be 
passed  daily  during  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  enjoined  to  pass  one  for  himself  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  warned  that  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  a  stricture 
will  gradually  foiTa. 

Ix.JUiiiES  OF  THE  RECTUJI  occasionally  occur  from  falls 
upon  sharp-pointed  bodies,  or  incautious  attempts  to  pass 
a  long  enema-tube  or  bougie.  Should  the  peritoneal 
cavity  be  perforated,  death  is  the  almost  invariable  con- 
sequence. If  any  injection  has  been  thrown  into  the 
peritoneum  before  the  mistake  is  discovered,  opening  the 
abdomen,  flushing  out  the  peritoneum,  and  sewing  up 
the  rent  in  the  gut,  probably  holds  out  the  only  chance  of 
escape. 

FoiiEiUN  BOBIES  IN  THE  RECTUM.— Foreign  bodies  of 
the  most  various  descriptions  have  at  times  been  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
Fish- bones  that  have  been  swallowed  not  infreq-uently 
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become  impacted  just  within  the  anus,  there  giving  rise 
to  much  ii-ritation  or  pain,  and  often  causing  an  ischio- 
rectal abscess.  The  removal  of  some  of  these  bodies, 
when  of  large  size,  is  frequently  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  requiring  an  anaesthetic,  dilatation  of  the 
sphincter,  and  the  use  of  various  forceps  or  even  the 
passage  of  the  whole  hand. 

Injuries  of  the  pudenda.— Contusions  and  wounds 
of  all  kinds  may  be  met  with,  and  requii-e  no  special 
remark  further  than : — that  ecchymosis  of  the  loo.se 
cellular  tissue  is  often  extensive ;  that  wounds,  though 
■cLTpt  to  be  attended  with  considerable  htemon-hage  from 
the  great  vascrilarity  of  the  parts,  on  tbis  accoimt  also 
heal  Yevy  readily;  and  that  serious  consequences  fi-om 
such  injuries  are  exceedingly  rare. 

HyEMATOMA  OF  THE   LABIA  MAJORA   sometimes  OCCUJ-S 

from  injmy,  especially  dm-ing  pregnancy  or  parturition, 
the  parts  being  congested  at  those  times.  The  tumour- 
may  attain  a  large  size,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  tissues. 
The  blood  generally  becomes  absorbed,  but  suppm-ation 
may  occui'  or  the  blood  become  encysted.  The  applica- 
tion of  ice  will  generally  control  the  haemon-hage.  A 
hasmatoma  should  on  no  accoimt  be  opened  unless 
suppuration  takes  place,  when  a  free  incision  will  be 
required. 

WoxiNDS  OF  THE  VAGINA  perhaps  more  frequently  fall 
tmder  the  care  of  the  obstetrician  than  of  the  surgeon. 
The  siu'geon,  however,  may  be  called  upon  to  arrest 
hasmorrhage  from  this  canal,  consequent  upon  laceration 
iuiiicted  by  falHng  upon  some  sharp  object,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  body.  The  application  of  ice.  or,  if 
necessary,  careful  plugging  with  cotton-wool,  or  cotton- 
wool soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron,  will  usually  suffice. 

Perforation  of  the  Wj^xls  of  the  vagina,  with 
injmy  of  the  bladder,  peritoneum,  or  intestines,  is  the 
occasional  result  of  wounds  of  the  vagina,  and  is  usuallv 
fatal. 

PoREiGN  BODIES  IN  THE  VAGINA. — Pessaries  that  liavc 
been  introduced  and  forgotten  by  the  patient,  or  possibly 
without  her  knowledge,  are  the  foreign  bodies  mo.'^t  fre- 
quently found  in  the  vagina,  but  various  other  articles 
liave  at  times  been  met  with.  Their  long  retention  hero 
is  often  prodiictive  of  a  foul-smelling  discharge,  and  may 
load  to  till!  perforation  of  Mic  walls  of  the  rectum  or 
bladder  and  an  incurable  fistula. 
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Foreign  bodies  in  the  female  urethra  and 
BLADDER. — Haii'-pins  introduced  with  the  bent  end  for- 
wards, are  not  infrequently  pushed  up  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  where,  if  allowed  to  remain,  they  become 
encrusted  with  phosphates,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
stone.  The  m-ethra  should  be  dilated,  and  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  haii--pin  grasped  by  forceps,  snai'ed  in  a  tube,  or 
in  some  such  way  removed. 

EuPTURED  PERINEUM  occasionally  occurs  during  first, 
and  especially  instrumental  labours.  There  may  be  a 
mere  rent  in  the  fourchette  ;  or  the  ruptm-e  may  extend 
fi'om  the  vagina  thr-ough  the  sphincter  ani  into  the 
rectum,  and  involve  more  or  less  of  the  recto-vaginal 
septiun. 

Si/in2)to/iis. — A  rupture,  when  slight,  gives  rise  to  no 
special  trouble  ;  but  when  more  extensive,  there  may  be 
some  prolapse  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  with  the 
contiguous  wall  of  the  rectum  (redocele),  or  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  part  of  the  bladder  in  contact 
with  it  {vesicocele),  and,  perhaps,  some  prolapse  of  the 
uterus.  There  may  also  be  frequent  mictiu'ition,  and 
when  the  sphincter  ani  is  involved,  occasional  inconti- 
nence of  feeces. 

Treatment. — An  attempt  to  unite  the  parts  should 
always  be  made  immediately  after  the  ruptm-e  by  intro- 
ducing several  wire  sutm-es.  Should  this  fail,  no  harm 
will  have  been  done,  and  a  plastic  operation  can  be  sub- 
sequently performed.  Such,  however,  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  vaginal  discharge  has  ceased,  the 
child  been  weaned,  and  the  general  health  restored.  The 
patient  in  the  meantime  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk 
about,  for  fear  of  a  prolapse  of  the  parts.  The  operation 
consists  in  refreshing  the  sides  of  the  rupture,  and  uniting 
thena  by  sutiu'e.  The  bowels  having  been  cleared  by  an 
aperient,  and  the  rectrun  on  the  morning  of  the  operation 
by  an  enema,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  litho- 
tomy position,  and  the  skin  dissected  off  from  the  sides 
of  the  fissm-c,  and  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  recto- 
va-^inal  septum,  so  as  to  leave  a  raw  surface  of  the  size 
and  shape  shown  in  Pig.  124.  The  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  should  not  be  cut  away  as  shown  in  the  figure 
but  reflected  towards  the  vagina.  Care  should  bo  taken 
that  the  tissues  are  clean  cut,  and  that  the  raw  surface  of 
the  recto-vaginal  septum  is  at  least  an  inch  broad,  so  that 
immediate  and  fii-rn  union  when  the  i)arts  are  brought 
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together  may  bo  obtaiued.  Three  deep  sutures,  consist- 
ing of  thick  silver-wire,  strong  silkworm  gut,  or  China 
twist,  should  be  introduced  hj  means  of  a  perineal  needle. 
The  first  should  be  passed  about  "'an  inch  from  the  margin 
of  the  rupture  deeply  through  the  recto- vaginal  septum, 
and  out  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  next  two  sutm-es  should  be  passed  in  the  same  way, 


Fig.  12-1. — Operation  for  nip  tared  perineum. 

only  not  through  tlio  septum.  Fig.  124  shows  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  sutures  when  in  aiiti  and  ready  for 
tying.  They  may  be  fastened  over  n  piece  of  quill  or  In- 
split  shot,  or  simply  tied,  the  posterior  sutiu'C  being  fir.-^t 
secured.  Supcrlicial  sutures,  after  the  fissure  has  bc^'U 
drawn  together  by  the  deep,  should  bo  used  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  skin  in  contact.  If  there  appears  to  be  any 
tension,  "incisions  of  relief"  maj- bo  made  through  the 
skin  on  either  side.  There  are  many  modifications  of  this 
operation,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  only  the  most 
simjilo  method  has  liere  been  described.  The  bowol.s 
must  be  kept  conlined  for  a  week,  and  the  bladder  for  the 
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same  period  emptied  by  the  catheter.  The  patient 
should  lie  perfectly  quiet  on  her  back  -with  the  legs  tied 
together,  and  the  knees  over  a  pillow.  The  deep  sutures 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  parts  in  the 
meanwhile  being  kept  clean  by  gentle  syringing  with  an 
antiseptic  lotion.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  an 
enema  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  patient 
should  keep  her  bed  for  at  least  three  weeks.  "Where  the 
posterior  or  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  much  prolapsed, 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  mucous  membrane  may  be 
removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  brought  together 
by  suture. 

Injuries  of  the  scrotum  and  testicle. — Wounds 
of  the  scrotum  and  penis  are  rare.  They  readily  heal  in 
consequence  of  their  abundant  blood-supply.  Contused 
■wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  often  attended  with  much 
extravasation  of  blood,  giving  the  parts  a  black  and 
swollen  appearance,  and  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
sloughing.  Should  such  threaten,  free  incisions  must  be 
made.  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(hcematocele),  and  inflammation  of  the  testicle  {orchitis), 
both  of  which  may  follow  a  blow  or  other  injmy  of  the 
parts,  are  described  rmder  Diseases  of  the  Testicle.  ' 

Ligature  op  the  penis.— A  piece  of  string  is  some- 
times tied  round  the  penis  by  children  either  in  play,  or 
to  prevent  themselves  wetting  the  bed.  Great  swelling 
in  front  of  the  constriction  ensues,  and  if  the  cause  is  not 
recognized  and  removed,  the  string  will  soon  cut  deeply 
into  the  penis,  and  may  even  divide  the  ui-ethra. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  male  urethra  and  bladder. 
—Pieces  of  slate-pencil,  beads,  and  the  like,  are  some- 
times passed  by  boys  into  their  urethra,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  piece  of  wax  bougie,  or  damaged  gum-elastic 
or  black  catheter  is  broken  off  dui-ing  catheterization. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  foreign  body 
by  manipulation  with  the  fingers,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  various  urethral  forceps,  or  by  asking  the  patient  to 
first  close  the  meatus  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  make 
a  forcible  attempt  to  pass  water,  and  then  suddenly  to 
relax  his  hold.  If  the  forceps  are  used  the  lu-ethra  should 
be  grasped,  if  practicable,  behind  the  foreign  body,  lest 
the  latter  bo  pushed  back  into  the  bladder.  Failing  to 
reniove  the  body  by  any  of  these  means,  it  may  be  pushed 
back  into  the  bladder,  broken  up  by  a  lithotrite,  and 
removed  by  the  evacuator,  or,  if  soft,  grasped  witli  the 
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lithotrite  and  removed  whole.  If  it  cannot  be  jjushed 
into  the  bladder,  it  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  extracted 
through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  urethra. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder,  if  allowed  to  remain,  become 
encrusted  with  jDhosj^hates,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
stone  (see  Stone  in  the  Bladder). 


injuries  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Bruises,  contusions,  burns,  scalds,  and  fro.st- 
BITES  of  the  upper  extremitj'  requii-e  no  special  remarks. 

Sprains  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially 
of  the  wrist,  are  very  common.    Best,  the  application 
of  cold,  and  in  the  case  of  the  thumb,  wi'ist,  or  elbow, 
a  wet  bandage  followed  by  friction  with  a  stimulating  > 
liniment,  is  the  usual  treatment.     A  sprain,  however 
slight,  should  never  be  neglected,  as  inflammation  in  or 
around  the  joint  may  ensue,  leading  to  fibrous  anky-  | 
losis,  adhesion  of  the  tendons  to  their  sheaths.  &c.    See  ; 
B'prains  of  Joints,  p.  192. 

Sprains  of  the  muscles  causing  tenderness,  slight  , 
swelling,  and  pain  on  movement,  are  not  infrequently  f 
met  with  after  hard  rowing  or  other  excessive  exercise.  j- 

EuPTURE  of  muscles  AND  TENDONS,  especially  the  i 
pectoralis  major  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  are  [ 
not  uncommon  accidents.  The  latter  may  occur  during 
any  sudden  involuntary  action,  and  may  be  known  by 
sudden  pain,  loss  of  power,  and  a  gap  in  the  coirrse  of  the 
long  tendon,  whilst  the  inner  head,  on  putting  the  muscle 
into  action,  forms  a  prominent  lump.  Little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Wounds  of  all  kinds  are  very  common.    Woimds  of 
the  palm  only  need  special  comment. 

Wounds  of  the  PALjr  are  frequently  attended  with 
severe  and  troublesome  hai'morrhago  from  cither  the 
superficial  or  deep  arch,  "\^^hen  the  woimd  is  clean  cut 
the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  usual  way  ;  but 
when  the  wound  is  of  a  punctured  character  such  an 
attempt  would  inflict  severe  injury  on  the  tendons  and 
nerves  in  the  palm.  A  graduated  compress  in  this  case 
should  be  put  on,  th(?  hand  bandaged  over  an  ordinary 
roller,  pressure  applied  to  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  at  , 
the  wrist,  and  the  forearm  flexed  forcibly  on  the  arm  to 
control  the  flow  of  blood  through  Ihe  brachial  artery. 
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The  compress  should  be  kept  on  for  about  a  week.  If 
this  fails,  or  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  palm 
has  become  infiltrated  and  sloughy,  the  brachial  artery 
should  be  tied.  The  anastomosis  through  the  inter- 
osseous and  carpal  arteries  is  so  free  that  Hgature  of  the 
radial  and  ubiar  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  stop  the 
bleeding. 

Needle  in  the  p^vlm.— It  is  not  infrequent  for  a 
needle  to  run  into  the  hand  and  be  broken  off.  If  it  can 
be  felt  it  should  be  ■  cautiously  cut  down  upon  and  ex- 
tracted with  forceps,  care  being  taken  not  to  push  it  in 
further,  and  so  lose  it  in  the  attempt.  If  it  cannot  be 
felt,  an  exploratory  incision  should  on  no  account  be 
made,  as  the  needle  wiU  probably  do  no  harm  in  the 
tissues  and  in  course  of  time  will  work  its  way  to  the 
sui-face,  whilst  a  search  for  it  may  be  attended  with 
irreparable  damage.  A  galvanometer  has  occasionally 
been  used  for  its  discovery  with  success. 

In  smashes  of  the  hand  requiring  operative  inter- 
ference the  thumb  and  as  many  fingers — indeed  as  much 
of  the  hand — as  possible,  should  be  saved. 


Dislocations  of  the  Upper  Extreinity. 

Dislocations  oe  the  clavicle.— I.  The  sternal  end 
may  be  dislocated,  1,  forwards;  2,  upwards;  and,  3 
backwards.  Cause. — The  forward  and  the  upward  dis- 
locations are  produced  by  indirect  violence,  such  as  a 
blow  or  fall  upon  the  front  of  top  of  the  shoulder ;  the 
backward  variety  either  directly  by  force  applied  to  the 
sternal  end,  or  indirectly  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  hack  of 
the  shoulder.  DispJacement.—ln  the  forward  dislocation 
the  end  of  the  bone  lies  in  front  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
vpiuurd  it  lies  in  the  sujirasternal  notch  touchmo-  the 
opposite  clavicle,  in  the  backward  between  the  sternum  and 
the  trachea.  Sifpis.— In  the  forward  dislocation  (Fig  l'>o) 
tlie  end  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  abnormal  situation 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  fracture  near  the  sternal 
end  by  the  length  of  the  clavicle  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides,  and  by  the  absence  of  crepitus.  The  upward 
variety,  which  is  very  rare,  may  be  diagnosed  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  backward,  which  is  also  rare,  there  is 
a  depression  at  the  situation  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint 
and  there  may  be  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  or  congestion  of 
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the  head  and  face  from  pressure  on  the  ti'achea,  a-so- 
phagus,  or  veins  of  the  neck.  Treatment. — The  forward 
and  the  backward  dislocations  can  generally  be  readilj' 
reduced  by  simply  drawing  back  the  shoulders,  the  knee, 
if  necessary,  being  placed  between  the  scapuke.  In  the 
forward  variety,  indeed,  I  have  always  found  the  end  of 
the  clavicle  sink  into  its  place  on  laying  the  patient  on 
his  back.  Eeduction  of  the  backward  variety  has  at 
times  been  impossible,  and  excision  of  the  end  of  the 
bone  has  been  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  sevei'S 
dyspnoea  which  it  has  caused  by  its  pressure  on  the 
trachea.     The  upward  dislocation  may  bo  reduced  by 


Fig.  125. — Dislocation  of  the  .eternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards. 
(Bryant's  Surgery.) 

placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  and 
pressing  the  arm  to  the  side,  thus  drawing  the  clavicle 
outwards.  Dii-ect  pressure  .should  at  the  same  time  be 
applied  to  the  displaced  end.  All  forms  arc  difficult  to 
retain  in  position.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  keep  the 
patient  constantly  on  his  back  for  three  weeks.  If.  how- 
ever, ho  will  not  "consent  to  this  restraint,  an  endeavour 
may  be  made  to  retain  the  parts  in  as  good  a  position  as 
possible  by  one  of  the  many  methods  of  bandaging 
described  iii  the  larger  text-books.  I  do  not  mention  any 
here,  as  I  have  never  s(^en  any  of  them  of  any  avail. 

II'.  The  arromial  end  may  be  dislocated  either,  1, 
upwards ;  or,  2,  downwards.  "  Both  forms  are  rare,  but 
the  upward  is  the  least  so.  These  injuries  are  sonietimes 
spoken  of  as  dislocations  of  the  scapula.  Cause. — 
Commonly  direct  violence  applied  to  the  acromion.  The 
.lii/rni  are  usually  obvious.  There  is  apparent  lengthening 
of  the  arm  with  depression  and  sUght  ilattening  of  the 
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shoulder,  aud  a  projectiou  iu  the  region  of  the  aeromio- 
clavicular  joint  caused,  in  the  v,pward  form,  bj'^the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  the  downiuard  by  the  acromion 
process.  In  the  upward  variety  moreover  the  end  of  the 
trapezius  stands  out  as  a  prominent  ridge,  and  on  pressing 
with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  aud  with  the  other  on  the 
elbow  the  articular  sui'faces  are  brought  into  apposition 
and  pseudo-crepitus  can  be  obtained.  Redaction  is  as  a 
rule  easily  eiiected  by  drawing  the  shoulders  well  back- 
wards ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  bones  in  position  in 
consequence  of  the  pcciiliar  obliquity  of  the  articulation. 
This  may  be  attempted  by  placing  a  pad  over  the  joint 
and  applying  a  strap  or  a  bandage  over  the  shoulder  and 
under  the  elbow,  and  then  bandaging  the  arm  to  the  side. 
I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position  for  three  weeks ;  few  patients,  however,  will 
submit  to  this,  nor  is  it  possibljr  worth  their  while  to  do 
so,  as  little  inconvenience  attends  the  dislocation,  though 
unreduced. 

Dislocation  of  the  shoulder  1^  very  common,  a 
fact  explained  by  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
the  large  size  and  rounded  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
the  looseness  of  the  capsule,  and  the  powerful  leverage 
exerted  on  the  joint  by  the  arm  in  protecting  the  body  in 
falls,  &c.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  old  and  middle-aged, 
rare  in  the  young,  and  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women. 

Cause. — Falls  or  blows  directly  upon  the  shoulder;  falls 
on  the  elbow  or  hand  with  the  arm  extended;  forcible 
twists  of  the  arm  ;  and  occasionally  muscular  action. 

Varieties. — Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
into— 1,  forward  and  slightly  downwards  {siibcoracoid) ; 
2,  downwards  and  sUghtly  forwards  {subglenoid) ;  3,  back- 
wards {subsjmious) ;  and  4,  forwards  {subclavicular)  (Figs. 
126,  127,  128,  and  129).  An  upward  dislocation  {sub- 
acrumial)  has  been  described,  but  this  form  of  displacement 
is  more  generally  believed  to  bo  the  result  of  chronic 
osteo-arthritis.  Other  and  rarer  vari(jties  have  also  been 
described,  but  appear  to  be  merely  modihcations  of  those 
above  enumerated. 

The  sifjHs  common  to  all  the  varieties  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  dislocation,  viz.,  pain,  swelling,  im- 
mobihty,  and  absence  of  crepitus,  are— 1,  llattening  of  the 
shoulder;  2,  prominence  of  the  acromion;  3,  a  depression 
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beneath  tlic  acromion,  increased  u-hen  the  ana  i.s  raised  ; 

4,  a  change  in  direction  of  the  axis  of  tlie  liuinerus ;  and 

5,  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  t)ie  'denoid 


Fids.  ]  2(i,  i-7,  'i-^,  1"20. — Vaiiims  forms  of  dislocation  <if  llie 
huiiicnis.     (I'l-ofossoi'  Flower's  liio(lcl>.) 

cavity  and  iis  presence  in  an  abnormal  sitnation.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  foUowini;  tests  will  be  found  of 
use  : — 1,  Iliiiiiiltini's  fr4.    A  straight  cd^c  aii])lii'd  to  the 
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outer  side  of  the  arm,  can  only  be  made  to  toucli  the 
acromioii  and  external  condyle  at  the  same  time  when  the 
liead  of  the  humerus  is  absent  from  the  glenoid  cavity  ; 
2,  Callaway's  test.  A  tape' passed  round  the  acromion  and 
under  the  axilla  will  measure  about  two  inches  more  on 
the  dislocated  than  on  the  sound  side;  3,  Diigas's  test. 
With  the  hand  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  the  elbow 
in  a  dislocation  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  chest. 
Occasionally  a  dislocation  is  complicated  by  a  fracture, 
and  an  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  very  difficult. 
In  such,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt,  the 
patient  should  be  examined  under  an  ancesthetic. 

The  subcoracoid. — This  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  (Fig.  126).  The  head  rests  on 
the  anterior  sui'face  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  jirst  below 
the  coracoid  process,  the  groove  between  the  head  and 
greater  tuberosity  resting  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  The  capsular  ligament  is  lacerated,  an- 
teriorly and  inferiorly,  or  detached  from  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  in  front  and  below.  The  subscapularis 
is  generally  raised  by  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
scapula,  and  the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres 
minor  are  tightly  stretched.  Sometimes  the  muscles  are 
torn  across  at  their  insertion,  or  the  greater  tuberosity  is 
detached,  the  muscles  remaining  entii'e.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  head  of  the  bone  rolls  inwards  so  that 
more  of  it  is  internal  to  the  coracoid  process,  a  condition 
described  by  Malgaigne  as  a  distinct  variety  (^iiitrucoracoid). 
The  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  generally  uumjiu'ed,  whilst 
the  short  head  and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  axillary 
artery  and  brachial  plexus  are  displaced  inwards  by  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Sjiecial  signs. — The  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  seen  and  felt  in  its  abnormal  situation.  The 
elbow  projects  slightly  backwards  and  away  from  the 
side.  The  ann  is  generally  shortened  or  unaltered  in 
length ;  occasionally  it  is  said  to  be  lengthened.  The 
tnith  appears  to  be  that  thei-e  are  all  grades  between  the 
subcoracoid  as  here  described  in  which  there  is  undoubted 
shortening,  and  the  next  fonn,  the  subglenoid,  in  which 
lengthening  as  undoubtedly  occurs. 

The  suhfjlenoid  is  the  next  most  common  variety.  The 
head  rests  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  inferior  border  of  the 
scapula,  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
(Fig.  127).  The  capsular  ligament  is  ruptured  below. 
The  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  and  sub- 
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scai^ularis  may  or  may  not  be  torn.  The  circumflex 
nerve  is  esijeciallj^  liable  to  be  compressed,  producing 
temporary  or  even  permanent  paralysis  of  the  deltoid. 
The  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  subcoracoid,  but 
there  is  greater  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  more  promi- 
nence of  the  acromion,  and  a  more  marked  depression 
under  it,  and  the  elbow  points  neither  backwards  nor 
forwards.  The  diagnostic  marks  are:— 1,  great  depres- 
sion of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla ;  2,  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  axilla;  3,  lengthening  of  the 
arm ;  4,  an  interval  of  from  one  to  two  inches  between 
the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  suhspinous. — This  variety  is  rare.  The  head  rests 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  beneath  the  spine  (Fig.  128). 
The  capsular  ligament  may  or  may  not  be  ruptured. 
The  infrasijinatus  is  generally  torn  up  from  the  bone, 
and  the  subscapularis  and  supraspinatus  are  either 
stretched,  or  ruptured  according  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement. The  teres  minor  is  relaxed,  and  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  stretched  or  displaced  from  its 
groove.  Special  signs. — There  is  great  flattening  of  the 
shoulder,  the  elbow  points  forwards,  the  forearm  is  in 
front  of  the  chest  in  consequence  of  the  inward  rotation 
of  the  humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in 
its  abnormal  situation,  but  not  in  the  axilla. 

The  sahdavicular  is  very  rare.  The  head  rests  beneath 
the  clavicle,  internal  to  "the  coracoid  process  (Fig.  129). 
The  cajjsule  is  generally  extensivelj^  lacerated  at  its  inner 
side.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  raised  by  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which  rests  on  or  between  the  fibres  of  the  sub- 
scapularis. The  latter  m^iscle  is  torn  uj)  from  the  sub- 
scapular fossa,  but  retains  its  connection  to  the  humerus. 
The  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  are  generally  torn, 
or  detached  from  the  humerus,  but  may  retain  thcii-  con- 
nection to  the  capsular  ligament.  The  teres  minor  is  not 
torn.  Special  signs. — The  head  of  the  bono  forms  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  below  the  clavicle,  and  the  shaft  only 
can  bo  felt  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  is  pressed  tightlj-  to 
the  chest  and  the  elbow  projects  backwards. 

Diagnosis. — A  dislocation  of  the  shoailder  may  liave  to 
be  diagnosed  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
s(!paration  of  the  u]ip('r  (>pi])]iysis,  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
tlio  scapula,  fracluro  of  Ihc  glenoid  cavity,  and  from 
simple  sjirains  and  contusions  of  the  joint  attended  with 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  deltoid.    Attention  to  the 
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general  aud  special  signs  of  dislocation  as  above  given, 
together  with  the  absence  of  crepitus  and  other  signs 
of  fracture,  will  generally  make  the  diagnosis  easy ;  but 
where  the  patient  is  very  muscular,  or  there  is  much 
swelUng,  or  manipulation  causes  excessive  pain,  an 
ansesthetic  shovdd  be  given,  and  a  thorough  examination 
made.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  crepitus  may  be 
simulated  by  effusion  into  the  joint  and  sheaths  of  the 
siUTOunding  tendons.  True  bony  crepitus  having  been 
once  felt,  however,  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  this. 

Trentment. — The  difficulty  in  reducing  a  recent  dis- 
location consists  in  1.  Overcoming  muscular  contraction; 
and  2.  Ee-introducing  the  head  of  the  bone  through  the 
hole  in  the  capsule.  In  long-standing  cases  there  are 
additional  impediments  to  reduction,  viz.,  3.  The  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  around  the  joint.  4.  Alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  5.  The  obliteration  of 
the  old  cavity.  Manipulation  should  first  be  tried,  if 
necessary,  under  an  ansesthetic,  and  if  this  fails,  extension 
should  be  made  with  the  knee  oi'  heel  in  the  axilla,  and 
finally  with  the  pulleys.  In  some  long-standing  cases 
where  the  above  methods  have  failed  reduction  by  open 
incision  may  be  justifiable.  1.  Mampidation. — Many 
methods  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  are  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  as  the  axillary  artery  has  been 
torn  or  ruptiired  in  their  use.  The  following  method  is 
now  generally  employed  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  has 
been  attended  with  excellent  success.  Place  the  patient 
in  the  horizontal  position ;  flex  the  elbow ;  rotate  the 
humerus  outwards  as  far  as  possible  without  using  exces- 
sive force,  then  carry  the  elbow  across  the  chest,  at  the 
same  time  I'otating  the  humerus  inwards.  Another 
method  consists  in  slowly  abducting  the  arm  to  the  level 
of  the  shoulder  or  above.  2.  Extension  (Fig.  130). — Place 
the  patient  on  his  back  ;  seat  yourself  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch  ;  draw  the  arm  slightly  from  the  side  ;  place  your 
heel  without  your  boot  well  in  the  axilla,  and  grasping 
the  wist,  make  steady  extension  on  the  arm,  whilst  the 
heel  fixes  the  scapula  and  presses  the  head  of  the  bone 
outwards.  The  head  of  the  bone  will  probably  be  felt 
after  a  few  minutes  to  slip  into  its  place  with  an  audible 
snap.  Should  it  not  do  so,  secure  a  jack  towel  with  a 
clove-hitch  (Pig.  131)  to  the  arm,  and  increase  the  ex- 
tending force  by  getting  an  assistant  to  pull  on  it  with 
you   at  the   same   time.     The  dii'ectiou  of   the  force 
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may  be  slightly  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
humerus  gently  I'otated.  Where  extension  with  the 
heel  in  the  axilla  fails,  slowlj'  cany  the  arm  to  a 
right    angle    with    the    body    and    extend,   or  raise 


Fig.  130. — EoJnction  hy  the  heel  in  the  axilla. 
(Cooper's  Dislocations. ) 


it  above  the  head,  and  again  extend  in  this  position.  An 
ansesthetic  should  be  given  if  necessary.  8.  Extension 
luith  the  pulleys. — In  long-standing 
cases  the  use  of  the  pulleys  may  be 
required.  First  break  do-wn  any  adhe- 
sions that  may  bo  present,  by  cau- 
tiously manipiilating  the  anu ;  then 
fix  the  scai)ula  by  a  ■well-padded  leather 
strap  passed  under  the  axilla  and  se- 
cured to  a  .staple  in  the  wall.  Altnch 
tlio  i)ullcys  to  a  Icatlu^r  band  buckled 
round  the  arm,  and  m;ike  steady  exten- 
sion, mani])ulating  llie  head  of  the 
bono  the  while.  The  extension  and 
counter-extension  .should  always  be  made  in  the  same 
horizontal  line.  This  may  be  first  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  body,  then  across  the  body,  with  the  ann 
at  right  angles  to  it  (b'ig.  l-'i^).    Occasionally  success  may 


Fi(i.  131.— The 
clove  liitcli. 
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be  obtained  by  suddenly  relaxing  the  extension  after  it 
has  been  applied  for  a  few  minutes,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  moment  to  manipulate  the  head  into  its  place. 
Althoiigh  the  direction  of  the  force  appears  to  vary  in 
the  different  methods  of  extension,  it  is  probable  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  it  is  nearly 


Fio.  132. — Kecluction  with  the  pulleys.  The  patient,  thoiigli  here 
shown  sitting,  should  as  a  rule  be  jjlaced  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  as  an  auoesthetic  is  generally  required.  (Cooper's 
Dislocations.) 


always  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid 
ca-vnty. 

Aftcr-treatimmt. — A  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla 
and  the  arm  carefully  bandaged  to  the  side  with  the  fore- 
arm across  the  chest,  and  the  hand  on  the  opposite 
shoulder.  Passive  movements  of  the  joint  should  be 
begun  about  the  end  of  a  week  and  practised  once  or 
twice  daily,  but  the  arm  should  bo  bandaged  to  the  chest 
in  the  intervals  for  ux)wards  of  three  weeks,  and  sub- 
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ttBLjuentl}'  iLsed  with  gi'eat  caution  for  several  inonth.s  to 
prevent  re-dislocation. 

Occasional  ill-effects  fullowing  a  dislwiation  of  tlie  shoulder. 
—  1.  Inflammation  or  suppiu-ation  of  the  joint  and  anky- 
losis ;  2.  Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  or  other  muscles ;  3. 
Axillary  abscess ;  4.  Non-union  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule 
and  a  consequent  tendency  to  re- dislocation  on  very 
slight  violence. 

How  long  after  a  dislocation  of  the  sJioitlder  has  occurred 
does  it  admit  of  reduction  ?  Sir  Astley  Cooper  fixed  the 
limit  at  three  months,  but  cases  are  reported  in  vrhich  it 
is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  two  years  after  the 
accident.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  in 
unreduced  dislocations  a  new  cavity  is  gradually  formed 
for  the  head  of  the  bone  whilst  the  old  cavity  is  tilled  up, 
reduction  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  physical  impossibility. 
Still,  where  the  arm  is  very  stiff,  although  reduction  may 
not  be  accomplished,  the  range  of  motion  in  the  false 
joint  may  be  considerably  improved  by  the  attempt.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  motion  is  fairly  free,  the 
injury  inflicted  in  an  attempt  at  reduction  may  counter- 
balance any  advantage  gained. 

Iiisks  that  may  cdtend  reduction  of  long-standing  casts. — 
1.  Eupture  of  the  axillaiy  artery  or  vein;  2.  Injirrj- of 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  ;  3.  Fractm-e  of  the  neck  of 
the  humerus ;  4.  Fracture  of  the  ribs;  5.  Tearing  open 
of  the  axilla  ;  and  6.  Evulsion  of  the  arm. 

4.  Reduction  bi/  open  incision. — This  method  has  been 
recently  employed  for  long-standing  cases  where  cautious 
attempts  at  reduction  b3^  manipulation  and  extension  have 
failed.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are: — 1.  That  the 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  without  subjecting  the 
jiatient  to  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  and  2.  That  it  is 
a-pjilicable  at  periods  later  than  those  at  which  reduction 
hy  manipulation  or  by  extension  can  be  accomplished 
without  undue  risk.  An  incision  is  made  do-mi  to  the 
head  of  the  bone  between  the  jiectoralis  major  and  deltoid 
nuiscles,  and  the  subscapularis  musc]<^  detai'hcd  from  its 
insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity.  If  the  bone  cannot 
now  bo  manipulated  into  position  the  attachments  of  tlie 
external  rotators  (the  sujn-aspinatus,  infraspinatus  and 
teres  miiior)  ai'o  in  like  nianiu-r  detached  from  th(^  greater 
lubcrosity.  The  bone  will  now  return  into  its  socket 
unless  the  time  that  has  elapsed  has  been  sufficient  for 
the  head  to  have  been  partly  absorbed  and  the  glenoid 
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cavity  filled  up.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  should  be 
preserved  as  in  excision  of  the  joint.  Passive  movements 
ought  to  be  begam  as  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed. 

Treatment  ofcomponnd  dislocation  of  the  s ho nlder.— When 
the  wound  is  small,  the  head  of  the  bone  uninjured,  and 
the  soft  parts  are  neither  much  lacerated  nor  bruised,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  If 
successful,  the  case  may  then  be  treated  as  a  wound  of 
the  joint.  "When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  much  injured,  it 
may  be  excised ;  whilst  in  severe  and  complicated  cases, 
amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint  may  become  necessary. 

T//e  treatment  of  dislocation  iviih  fracture  is  often 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  As  a  rule  the  fracture  if 
possible  should  be  set,  the  arm  placed  in  splints,  and  an 


Fig.  133. — Dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
(Cooper's  Dislocations.) 

attempt  then  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  Failing  in 
this,  the  separated  head  may  sometimes  be  manipulated 
into  its  socket ;  otherwise,  splints  should  be  applied,  and 
when  the  fractru'e  has  united,  another  trial  made  to 
reduce  the  dislocation. 

Dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  most  frequent  in  the 
young.  Cause. — Direct  violence,  or  a  fall  on,  or  wrench 
of,  the  foreaim  or  hand. —  Varieties. — A.  Both  hones  (radius 
and  ulna)  :  1,  backwards ;  2,  inwards;  3,  outwards;  4, 
forwards ;  and  5,  radius  forwards,  and  ulna  backwards, 
B.  Radius  only:  1,  forwards;  2,  backwards;  and  3,  out- 
wards. C.  TJlna  only  :  1,  backwards.  Of  these,  the  dis- 
location of  both  bones  backwards,  and  of  the  radius 
fox-wards  or  backwaids,  are  the  only  common  forms ; 
the  others  are  very  lare,  and  will  receive  hut  a  passing 
notice. 

)S'/(/n.s. — In  the  common  foim  of  hofJi  hones  haclciuards 
(Fig.  13.3),  the  radius  and  ulna  are  displaced  directly 
backwards,  so  that  the  coronoid  process  of  the  \dna  rests 
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in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the  nock  of  the  radius  on  the 
capitellum  of  the  humerus.  The  coronoid  process  is  often 
fractured  at  the  same  time.  The  bones  are  frequently 
displaced  slightly  outwards,  or  inwards,  as  well  as  back- 
wards —  modifications  which  haye  been  unnecessarily 
classed  as  distinct  varieties.  The  forearm  is  partially 
flexed  and  shortened.  The  olecranon  and  head  of  the 
radius  form  an  unuatui-al  prominence  posteriorly,  and 
are  felt  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  external  and 
internal  condyles  respectively.  The  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  forms  a  broad  projection  helow  the  crease  of  the 


Fii:.  1.34. — Dislocatiou  of  tlie  radius  forwards. 

bend  of  the  elbow.  In  the  rarer  forms  of  hotli  hones 
inwards  or  outwards  the  prominence  of  the  opposite 
condyle  of  the  humerus  on  one  or  other  side  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature.  In  hotli  hones  fordnrds  (exceedintrly 
rare)  the  forearm  is  lengthened,  the  natural  prominence 
of  the  olecranon  is  lost,  and  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 
are  very  j^i'ominent.  In  the  idna  hackwards  and  iln- 
radius  foruKirds  the  arm  is  greatly  increased  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter. 

In  disloadion,  of  ihr  radius,  alonr,  irht'thcr  forward.^,  har},-- 
ivards,  or  outwards,  the  head  of  the  bonc^  is  felt  to  roll  in 
its  abnormal  situation,  in  front  of,  behind,  or  external 
to,  the  external  condyle  on  ]n'onating  and  supinating  the 
hand.  Tho  first  of  these  forms  (Fig.  K54)  is  the  most 
common,  and  in  it  tho  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  beyond 
a  right  angle,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
striking  the  humerus. 
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■  In  dislocation  of'  the  ulna  backwards  the  forearm  is  pro- 
nated  and  shortened  on  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  olecranon 
projects  backwards,  but  the  head  of  the  radius  is  felt  in 
its  normal  situation. 

Diagnosis. — In  moderately  thin  subjects  when  seen  soon 
after  the  accident,  attention  to  the  above  signs  will 
generally  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  a  diagnosis ;  but 
in  a  few  hoiu's  the  parts  become  so  obscui'ed  by  swelling 
about  the  joint,  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  out  the 
natiu'e  of  the  injury  till  it  has  subsided.  In  all  cases  of 
injmy  of  the  elbow  the  relation  of  the  points  of  bone  to 
each  other  should  be  carefully  compared  with  those  of  the 
iminjm-ed  side,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  olecranon 
to  the  condyles  should  be  determined  (see  Fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  Humerus). 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of  the  common  form  of  dis- 
location of  both  bones  backwards  is  generally  easily  accom- 
plished in  recent  cases  by  pressing  with  the  knee  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  to  disengage  the  coronoid  process,  whilst  forcibly 
but  slowly  flexing  the  forearm.  As  soon  as  the  coronoid 
process  is  fi-eed  from  the  olecranon  fossa,  the  muscles 
generally  draw  the  bones  suddenly  into  position.  Pressure 
upon  the  humerus  by  the  knee,  as  recommended  by  some, 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  locks  the  coronoid  process  more 
tightly  in  the  olecranon  fossa.  If  necessary,  an  auEes- 
thetic  should  be  given.  In  long-standing  cases  adhesions 
must  be  broken  down  by  forcibly  flexing  and  extending 
the  forearm,  and  extension  may  then  be  made  either  by  the 
knee,  or  by  an  assistant  pulhng  on  the  wrist,  or  if  this  is 
insufficient,  by  the  pulleys.  Six  weeks  is  the  period 
usually  given  as  the  time  beyond  which  it  is  inexpedient 
to  try  and  reduce  the  dislocation.  This  rule,  however, 
admits  of  some  latitude.  Thus,  an  attempt  at  reduction, 
when  the  movement  is  faiiiy  good,  even  after  less  time 
has  elapsed,  may  be  unwise  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  sometimes  be  made  with  advantage,  especially  where 
there  is  much  rigidity,  even  at  a  later  period.  In  disloca- 
tion of  the  radius  alone,  extension  should  be  made  from 
the  hand  (so  as  to  act  solely  on  the  radius),  whilst  the 
elbow-joint  is  grasped,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  pressed 
into  position  by  the  thumb  in  a  forward  or  backward  or 
inward  direction,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  disloca- 
tion. In  the  other  dislocations  slight  modifications  of 
these  methods  arc  required,  and  will  be  suggested  by  a 
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knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joint,  and  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  natm^e  of  the  displacement. 

After-treatment. — The  joint  should  be  placed  on  a  splint 
and  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  evaporating  lotions  or  ice 
applied  to  prevent  inflammation.  Passive  movements 
should  be  cautiously  begun  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  injury. 

Complications. — 1,  Fractui'e  of  ('()the  coronoid  j^rocess;  ' 
(i)  the  olecranon;  (c)  the  neck  of  the  radius;  (r/)  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus ;  and  (e)  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus ;  2,  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus;  3,  wound  of  the  joint;  4,  laceration  of  the 
main  artery  ;  and  5,  injui'y  of  the  ulnar  or  other  nerve. 

Treatment  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  eJhow. — T^Hien  i 
the  patient  is  yoimg,  the  woimd  small,  the  laceration  and 
bruising  of  the  soft  parts  but  slight,  and  the  bones  are 
uninjured,  the  dislocation  should  be  reduced,  and  the  case 
treated  as  a  wound  of  the  joint.  Otherwise  excision  of  the 
joint,  or,  in  severe  cases,  amputation,  must  be  practised. 

Dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  very  rare.    The  cai-pus 
with  the  hand  may  be  displaced  either  backwards  or 
forwards.     In  the  dislocation  backwards,  which  is  the 
more  common  vaiiety,  the  cai'pus  forms  a  projection  on 
the  dorsal  sm-face  of  the  wiist,  whilst  the  ends  of  the 
radius   and  ulna  pi'oject  on  the   palmar  surface.  It 
resembles  Colics'  fractm-e,  which  was  formerly  confused 
with  it.    In  the  dislocation  the  styloid  processes  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  on  the  normal  level,  and  are  nearer  Ij 
the  knuckles  than  is  natiu-al,  and  there  is  no  crepitiis.  H 
Treatment.  —  Eeduction    is   easily  effected   by  maldng  II 
extension  on  the  hand  and  pressing  upon  the  displaced  j 
bones.    The  forearm  and  hand  should  then  be  scciu'cd  to  j 
a  splint,  and  passive  movements  begun  early  to  ju'cvent  j 
stifi'ness. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  ok  'i'iie  radius  ^ 
FiiOXl  T]IE  ULNA  may  be  prodiiced  by  a  violent  twist  of  j, 
the  hand.    When  the  twist  is  in  the  direction  of  ]n'onu-     '  ,' 
tion,  the  radius  is  dis])laced  forwards;  when  of  su]iination. 
backwards.    The  former  is  the  more  common.    Tlie  liand 
accompanies  the  radius,  and  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  ])rojects  ]n'omincutly  in  the  ojijiosite  direction  .and 
has  been  sometimes  forced  througlx  tlic  skin.    Treatment. — 
'Whilst  making  extension  from  Ihe  liaiid.  maiiiinilale  the 
bono  into  i)ositiou  and  retain  it  there  by  a  compress  and 
s])lint.  j 
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Dislocations  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal 
BONES  are  very  rare.     Their  diagnosis  is  usually  obvious. 

The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  may  be  dislocated  backwards 
or  forwards.  Eeduction  is  easily  effected  by  extension 
and  manipulation. 

Dislocation  of  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  thninh  from  the 
trapezium  maj^  occur  in  a  backward  or  forward  direction, 
and  is  easily  reduced  by  extension  or  pressure. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  j'halanx  of  the  thumb  from  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  of  more  importance.    The  phalanx  is 


Fii;.  13."). — Dislocation  of  the  tlnimb  backwards  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint.    (After  Agnew.) 

nearly  always  displaced  backwards ;  the  shortening  of  the 
thumb  and  the  projections  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  and 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  serve  for  its  diagnosis.  Eeduc- 
tion is  often  very  difficult ;  this  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  forced  between  the  two 
insei-tions  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  by  which  its  neck  is 
tightly  embraced.  (Fig.  135.)  Sir  George  Humphry, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  hindrance  to  reduction 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  sesamoid  bones  and  the 
ligaments  connecting  them  arc  carried  back  with  the 
phalanx,  and  being  hold  there  by  the  flexor  brevis  and 
intervening  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  j^halanx, 
prevent  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  being  brought 
into  contact.  Treatment. — Press  the  metacarpal  bone 
wi:l]  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  relax  tho^  flexor  Ijrevis 
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pollicis,  aud  boud  back  the  first  phalanx  on  the  meta- 
carpal bone  until  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  points 
towards  the  wrist,  thus  forcing  the  base  of  the  phalanx 
wedge-wise  between  the  two  insertions  of  the  short  flexor. 
Next  flex  the  phalanx  while  an  assistant,  by  placin"-  his 
thumb  behind  its  base,  prevents  it  slipping  back.  °The 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  will  now  probablj-  slide  into 
its  place  between  the  two  insertions  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  which  are  forced  apart  by  the  wedge-Hke  action 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Reduction  may  sometimes  be 
accomplished  by  extension,  e.g.,  by  the  cloVe-hitch,  or  if, 
at  hand,  by  the  Indian  puzzle-toy  or  the  American  for- 
ceps—a method,  however,  less  scientific  than  that  of 
manipulation,  and  one  which  seldom  succeeds  if  the  other 
fails.  These  means  not  pro-^^ng  successful,  it  is  usually 
advised  that  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
should  be  subcutaneously  divided.  Sir-  Geor  ge  Hum- 
pkry,  however,  recommends  an  incision  over  the  sesamoid 
bones  and  the  introduction  of  a  hook  to  hitch  the  sesa- 
moid bones  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal.  In  this  > 
way,  he  says,  the  reduction  is  immediately  effected.  As  ' 
a  last  resource,  the  joint  may  be  cut  down  upon,  the  bands 
resisting  reduction  divided  and  the  bone  replaced,  or  the 
joint  may  be  excised,  or  better,  left  alone,  as  veiw  fair 
movement  will,  as  a  rule,  in  time  be  gained. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremiti/. 

Fractuiies  of  the  clavicle  are  divided  into  fractm-es 
of— 1,  the  shaft;  2.  the  acromial  end ;  aud  3,  the  sternal 
end. 

1.  The  shaft  may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence,  or, 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  by  iiidirect  violence,  such 
as  a  fall  iipon  the  arm  or  shoulder ;  more  rarely  by  nius- 
ciilar  action.  Situations. — ^Yho■D.  the  result  of  indirect 
violence  or  muscular  action  tlie  bone  is  generally  broken 
near  its  centre- its  weakest  part.  Wlien  due  to  direct 
violence,  the  bono  will  break  wherever  the  force  is  aj)- 
pliod.  ^^(itKre  of  the  d isiilaremeni . — Tlie  inner  fragmont, 
although  it  a]ipears  raised  in  consequence  of  the  dcjiros- 
sion  of  the  outer,  is  not  dis])laccd,  being  held  in  jiosition  by 
the  steino-mastoid  and  the  rhomboid  ligament;  the  outer 
fragment  is  drawn  downwards,  forwards  and  inwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  arm  and  tlio  contniction  of  the  pectoral 
muscles.    Tlu' .wV/z/.s  in  an  adult  are  usually  vitv  evident. 
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The  inuer  fragment  projects  prominently  under  the  skin  ; 
the  shoulder  cboops  forwards  and  downwards ;  the  patient 
usually  supports  his  elbow  with  the  sound  hand  whilst  he 
inclines  his  head  to  the  fractm-ed  side  to  relax  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  In  a  fat  child,  however,  especially  when  the 
fractiu-e  is  of  the  greeustick  variety  (Fig.  136),  which  it 
often  is  in  children,  the  signs  are  less  evident ;  indeed 
surgical  aid  is  often  not  sought  uutd  the  mother's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  part  by  the  presence  of  a  lumi^  formed 
by  the  ensheathiug  callus.  Union  generally  occurs  in 
about  three  weeks  m  children  and  five  in  adults.  Treat- 
ment.— The  fracture  is  easUy  reduced  by  di'awing  back  the 
shoulders,  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
postiu-e ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments 
in  apposition.  Hence  the  numerous  bandages  and  appa- 
ratus that  have  been  from  time  to  time  employed.  Where 


Fig.  136. — Greenstick  fracture  of  the  clavicle.    (Holmes'  System.) 

it  is  important  to  avoid  deformity,  rest  on  the  back  for  a 
fortnight  is  essential;  otherwise  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  get  aboiit  with  his  ann  bandaged  to  the  side,  and  the 
parts  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  apposition  by  bandaging 
or_  strapping.  Of  the  many  plans  the  following  may  bo 
tried. 

_  1.  Sayres  method. — Take  three  pieces  of  adhesive  strap- 
ping about  three  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  surround  the  arm  and  afterwards  the  hody.  Stitch  one 
piece,  with  the  adhesive  surface  outside,  loosely  round 
the  arm  on  the  injured  side  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  Draw  the  arm  forcibly  backwards  to  put  the 
clavicular  porticm  of  the  pectoralis  major  on  the  stretch, 
and  carry  the  strapping  across  the  back  and  round  the 
front  of  the  thorax  and  sew  the  end  to  the  part  which 
crosses  the  back  (Fig.  137).  Fix  one  end  of  the  second 
strip  of  plaster  to  the  sound  shoulder ;  carry  it  obliquely 
across  the  back  beneath  the  elbow  (which  should  be  pushed 
forwards)  of  the  inj  ured  side,  a  slit  being  mado  to  receive 
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]"'iiis.  i;57,  l-''8,  l-'in. — Sayro's  metliod  of  treating  fraotnrcd  olaviric. 
(After  Agiiefr.) 


tho  oh^ci-iuiou  ;  hvin<^  it  u])wavds  in  front  of  the  chest,  and 
fasten  it  to  its  other  end  over  the  sound  shoulder  (Figs.  1  ."iS 
find  1.'59).  A  third  strip  may  bo  carried  round  llio  arm, 
foreui-m  and  thorax  to  keep  the  others  iu  jihicc.    The  first 
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strip  acts  as  a  fulci'uiu  ;  whilst  the  second,  by  clraAviug  the 
elbow  forwards,  forces  the  ujjper  end  of  the  humerus, 
with  the  clavicle,  backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps 
the  shoulder  raised. 

2.  Uliis's  method  consists  briefly  in  the  use  of  an  axillary 
crutch  supported  by  two  straps,  the  one  round  the  chest, 
the  other  passed  over  the  sound  shoulder.  The  chest 
strap  also  encii'cles  the  arm  and  holds  it  firmly  to  the  side. 
The  foreann  is  fiu'ther  supported  by  a  sling. 

3.  The  axillary  pad  and  bandage. — Many  surgeons 
simply  place  a  wedge-shaped  pad  with  the  base  upwards 
in  the  axilla,  and  then  bandage  the  arm  to  the  side  with 
the  elbow  well  raised.  If  the  pad  is  used,  care  should  be 
taken  in  bandaging  lest  the  axillary  vessels  or  nerves  are 
compressed,  and  cedema,  pain,  or  even  gangrene  of  the 
arm  be  the  consequence. 

II.  Fracture  of  tlie  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  may  occur 
either  internal  or  external  to  the  coraco-clavicular 
Ligaments.  In  the  former  situation  there  is  very  little 
displacement,  the  fragments  being  held  in  position  by 
the  above-mentioned  ligaments.  Pain,  crej)itus,  and 
possibly  a  slight  gap,  wUl  serve  to  distinguish  it.  When 
external  to  the  ligaments  the  outer  fragment  is  di-awn 
down  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  so 
that  its  acromial  articulation  looks  inwards,  forwards,  and 
slightly  downwards.  Treatment. — An  axillary  pad  and 
bandage,  with  a  moulded  leather  shoulder-cap  to  protect 
the  parts. 

III.  Fracture  of  the  sternal  end  is  too  rare  to  require 
description  in  a  book  of  this  character. 

The  scapula.— The  fracture  may  extend  through  1, 
the  body ;  2,  the  neck ;  3,  the  acromion  ;  4,  the  coracoid 
process ;  and  5,  the  glenoid  cavity. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  body  in  nearly  always  caused  by  direct 
violence. _  It  may  be  star-shaped  or  transverse,  or  it  may 
run  vertically  or  obliquely  tlu-ough  the  spine;  but  com- 
monly it  is  limited  to  the  infraspinous  fossa,  and  fre- 
quently the  angle  is  alone  broken  off.  The  displacement 
IS  not  usually  very  marked,  as  the  fragments  are  well 
covered  with  muscles.  Signs.— On  fixing  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  with  one  hand,  and  raising  the  arm,  crepitus 
and  pain  may  be  elicited.  On  running  the  fingers  along 
the  spine  and  down  the  posterior  border,  some  irregularity 
may  be  detected  when  these  parts  are  involved,  and  on 
grasping  the  bone  the  fragments  may  be  felt  to  move 
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on  each  other.  Treatmeni.— Little  cun  Ijo  done  beyond 
confining  the  scapula  hj  strai^ping  and  a  bandage  to"  the 
chest,  and  restraining  the  motions  of  the  arm  by  bandag- 
ing it  to  the  side. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  ncd\—By  this  is  understood  fractui-e 
through  the  surgical  neck,  i.e.,  internal  to  the  coracoid. 
so  that  the  latter  process  is  separated  Math  the  glenoid 
cavit}';  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  There  is  a  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Hunteriau  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum 
(Fig.  140),  though  it  is  stated  by  some  not  to  occur-.  The 
siyns  which  have  been  ascribed  to  this  injury  resemble 
those  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus  downwards.  The 

deformity,  however,  is  said 
to  disappear  on  pressing  up 
the  elbow,  when  crepitus  can 
be  elicited,  and  to  reappear 
on  removing  the  lu'essm-e. 
Thetr  cat  merit  recommended  is 
to  raise  the  elbow,  and  main- 
tain the  parts  in  theii-  restored 
position  by  a  bandage. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  acromion 
may  occur  at  any  situation. 
Cause. — Dir-ect  violence,  such 
as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the 
shoulder.  Xaturc  of  the  dis- 
placemeid. — The  outer  frag- 
ment is  di-awu  downwards  by 
the  deltoid,  leaving  a  gap 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
bone.  Si/uijitoms.- — Pain,  flat- 
tening of  the  sliouldcr,  presence  of  a  gap  on  drawing  the 
finger  along  the  spine,  acromion,  and  clavicle;  and  crepitus 
on  raising  the  arm  and  thus  bringing  the  fragments  into 
apposition.  Uniov. — When  near  the  tip  the  union  is 
fibroits  ;  when  near  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  bony.  Treat- 
vievt. — Eaiso  the  elbow  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid,  and  fix 
the  arm  to  the  side  by  a  sling  and  bandage,  protecting  tlie 
parts  by  a  gulta-percha  caji  moulded  lo  the  slioulder. 
Some  emjiloy  an  axilla-jiad. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  coraroid  procrss  may  occur  either  near 
the  tip  or  ]icar  tlio  root.  Tlie  cause  is  usually  direct  vio- 
lence, such  as  a  kick  or  fall  on  the  shoulder.  Nature  of  tlie 
(lisjiJacivievt. — When  the  fiiictnrc^  is  nearthe  ti]i  the  distal 
fragment  is  drawn  dow]n\ ards  by  the  biceps;  when  near 
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the  root  it  is  held  iu  position  by  the  coraco-chxvicular 
ligaments,  and  but  little  displacement  occm^s.  Signs. — 
Bruising  and  pain  oyer  the  situation  of  the  coracoid.  On 
placing  the  finger  on  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  some  altera- 
tion in  its  relative  position  may  be  made  out,  and  crepitus 
elicited  bj^  moving  the  arm.  Treatment. — The  forearm 
should  be  flexed  to  relax  the  biceps ;  the  arm  and  forearm 
bandaged  to  the  side  ;  and  a  cap  of  gutta-percha  placed 
over  the  shoulder. 

5.  Fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  rare.  At  times  it 
occiu-s  in  connection  with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  humerus. — Fractui-es  of  the  humerus  are  divided 
into  fractures  of  1,  the  ujiper  end;  2,  the  shaft;  and  3, 
the  lower  end. 

1.  The  upper  end  of  the  :kvuervs.— Varieties. — 

A.  Intracapsular,  or  fi'actiu'e  of  the  anatomical  neck. 

B.  Extracapsular,  or  fractiu-e  of  the  surgical  neck.  0. 
Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis.  D.  Fracture  of  the 
greater  tuberosity. 

A.  _  The  intracapsular  fracture  may  be  impacted  or 
non-irapacted.  When  'impacted  the  upper  fragment,  or 
head,  is  generally  driven  into  the  lower,  that  is,  between 
the  tuberosities.  Cause. — Generally  dii-ect  violence,  as  a 
blow  or  fall  on  the  shoulder.  Signs. — Often  obsciu'e. 
There  may  be  pain,  swelling,  impaired  movement,  and 
crepitus,  with  absence  of  signs  of  dislocation  or  of  other 
fracture  about  the  shoulder.  In  the  impacted  variety 
there  is  generally  some  prominence  of  the  acromion  ;  loss 
of  rotundity  of  the  shoulder;  slight  shortening  of  the 
arm ;  ina,bility  to  feel  the  whole  of  the  head  in  the  gle- 
noid cavity;  and  crepitus  on  firmly  grasping  the  head 
and  rotating  the  shaft.  Method  of  iMu'on.— Fibrous  or 
bony,  often  with  excess  of  callus  and  impairment  of 
movement  of  the  joint.  Treatment. —A-pi^lj  a  leather  or 
poroplastic  .shield  to  the  shoulder  and  outer  side  of  the 
arm,  rectifying  any  displacement  inwards  by  a  pad  in  the 
axilla.  Bandage  the  arm  from  the  fingers  upwards  to 
prevent  swelling,  and  confine  it  to  the  side  of  the  chest 
without  raising  the  elbow.  When  the  fractiu-e  is  impacted 
do  not  disturb  the  fragments.  Passive  movements  should 
bo  begun  early  (in  about  three  weeks). 

B.  The  extruca.psular  fracture  is  the  most  common 
form  of  fracture  about  the  shoulder.  It  may,  like  the 
intracapsular  vaiiety,  be  impacted  or  non-impacted ;  but 
when  impaction  occurs  it  is  the  lower  fragiiieiit  that 
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IS  driveu  luto  tlio  upiu-r,  /.c,  the  narrower  sliaft  Letweeu 
the  broader  tuboro.sities.  CVa/se.— Generally  direct  vio- 
lence. Nature  of  tin'  displucement. — The  upper  fragment  is 
rotated  outwards  by  the  thi-ee  muscles  inserted  into  the 
greater  tuberosity ;  the  lower  fragment  is  cbawn  upwards 
by  the  deltoid  and  inwards  by  the  three  muscles  inserted 
into  the  bicipital  ridges  (Fig.  141).  ,S'/(/„.s.— I'ain, 
swellmg,  and  iuipaii'ed  movement;  marked  .shortening 
of  the  arm;  projection  of  the  rough  end  of  the  lower 
fragment,   usually  below  the  coracoid ;  and  increa.sed 


poroplastic  .shield  over  the  shoulder  and  outer  side  of  the 
arm.  Supjiort  the  hand  in  a  sling,  but  do  not  raise  the 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the  arm  may  act  as  an 
extending  force  to  oA'ereome  the  upwaid  displacement. 

C.  Fraciiire  ihroii;///  flic  i/rctdcr  iuhcrvsiiii  is  the  I'csult  of 
great  violence,  and  is  very  rare.  Naiiire  of  ihc  (lisjilarc- 
vii'id. — The  humerus  is  diawn  inwards  beneath  the  cora- 
coid process  hy  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  bicijiital 
ridges,  and  the  gi'eater  luberositj'  backwards  by  the  three 
muscles  inserted  into  it.  >Si(/iis. — The  shoulder  is  greatly 
iiicr(^ased  in  breadlli  ;  a  vertical  gn]i  may.  ]ierha])s,  bo 
made  out  between  Ihe  ( ubeiosity  and  the  head  ol'  the  bone  ; 
and  on  approximating  \h>'.  fragmenls,  cre]iitus  can  be  felt. 
'J'rniliiii-Hi. — I'jndeavour  to  bring  the  fragments  into  con- 


obsciu'e,  and  principally  nega- 
tive.   Thus,  there  may  be  de-  j 
formity,  slight  shoilening,  and  ! 


mobility  of  the  aim  to  the  siu- 
geon.  On  rotating  the  aim,  the 
head  remains  motionless  in  the 
glenoid  ca-s-ity,  whilst  on  exten- 
sion crepitus  is  felt.  In  the 
impacted  form  the  signs  are  very 


Fiii.  141. — Exti-;icapsiilar 
fracture  of  the  liuuienis. 
(After  Gray. ) 


impaired  movement ;  but  there 
is  no  crepitus,  unless  unjustifi- 
able force  is  used.  Union  is 
genei'ally  bony.  There  is  often 
much  impairment  of  movement, 
in  consequence  of  inflammatory 
thickening,  and  sometimes  jjara- 
lysis  of  the  deltoid,  from  the 
involvement  of  the  circiunflex 
nerve  in  the  callus.  Treatment. — 
Similar  to  the  intracapsular  foim. 
Place  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  a 
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tiict  iiud  to  keep  thorn  so  by  an  axillary  ,pad,  strapping 
and  bandage ;  apply  a  shield  over  the  shoulder,  and 
confine  the  arm  to  the  side. 

D.  tieparution  of  the  upper  epiphi/sis  can  only  occur  in 
patients  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Nature  of  t//e 
displacement. — -The  upper  fragment,  which  includes  the 
tuberosities,  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  three  muscles 
inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  the  lower  frag- 
ment upwards  by  the  deltoid,  and  inwards  by  the  three 
muscles  inserted  into  the  bicipital  ridges.  The  sigii-'i 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  extracapsular  fractui-o,  save 
that  the  projecting  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  smooth 
and  rounded  in  place  of  being  rough  and  uneven,  and 
pseudo-crepitus,  instead  of  bony  crepitus,  is  elicited  on 
extension  and  rotation  of  the  arm.  Method  of  union. — 
Usually  bony,  but  with  much  less  production  of  callus, 
and  consequently  less  impairment  of  movement  than 
in  other  fractm'es  of  the  upper  end.  Treatment. — Like 
that  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck. 

2.  The  SHiVPT  op  the  humerus  may  be  fractm-ed 
in  any  situation,  but  more  often  in  its  lower  than  in  its 
ujDper  half.  Causes. — Dii'ect  or  indirect  violence,  rarely 
rnuscular  action.  Nature  of  the  displacement. — When  the 
line  of  fractrire  is  transverse  little  displacement  occru's ; 
but  when  it  is  oblique,  the  fragments  have  a  tendency  to 
glide  over  one  another  owing  to  muscular  action,  although 
this  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  the  arm. 
When  the  fractm'e  is  above  the  insei-tion  of  the  deltoid 
the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  ridges ;  whilst  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  upwards  by  the  biceps  and  triceps,  and 
outwards  by  the  deltoid.  When  below  the  deltoid,  the 
upper  fragment  is  drawn  outwards  by  that  muscle  and 
the  lower  fragment  upwards  and  inwards  by  the  biceps 
and  triceps.  Hifpis,  usually  obvious,  viz.,  pain,  preter- 
natural mobility,  and  generally  deformity  and  shortening  ; 
whilst  crepitus  is  readily  obtained.  Method  of  union.— 
Generally  Ijony ;  ljut  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  situa- 
tions of  ununited  fracture.  Treatment.— Flaco  the  arm  and 
foreaim  on  an  inside  rectangular  splint  with  three  short 
Bphnts  to  the  humerus,  one  in  front,  one  behind,  and  one 
on  the  outer  side.  Or,  apply  four  short  splints  to  the 
humerus  and  support  the  forearm  by  a  shng,  IcLiving  the 
elbow  free,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  arm  may  act  as  an 
extendnig  force.    The  splints  should  be  worn  from  a 
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mouth  to  five  or  six  weeks.  Tlie  fin^^ers  and  fore-arm 
may  often  witli  advantage  be  bandaged  to  prevent  oedema. 

3.  The_  LOWEii  EXD  OF  THE  HUiiEEUS.  —  Fractiu'es 
in  this  situation  may  be  divided  into  («)  transverse 
fracture ;  (6)  separation  of  the  epij^hysis ;  (c)  T-shaped 
fracture;  (d)  fracture  of  the  condyles.  Of  these,  the 
transverse  when  above  the  cond3des,  the  separation  of  the 
epiphysis,  and  the  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle, are  extra-capsalar ;  the  others  involve  the  joint. 
Cause. — All  varieties  are  generallj-  the  result  of  dii-ect 

violence,  such  as  falls  upon 
the  bent  elbow. 

(«)  TJte  iv'Uisversf-  frdcture 
uvd.\  be  above  or  below  the 
condyles ;  in  the  former  case 
it  is  extra-,  in  the  latter  in- 
tracapsular. Xafurc  of  tltc 
dlsplaceineid.  —  The  lower 
fragment,  together  with  the 
bones  of  the  foreai-m,  are 
drawn  backwards  and  up- 
wards behind  the  ujjper  frag- 
ment by  the  triceps,  whilst 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fiagment  projects  in  front  of 
the  joint  (Fig.  142).  Signs. — 
The  forearm  is  shortened  and 
generally  bent  more  or  less 
at  a  I'iii'ht  an"-le  to  the  arm  : 
the  olecranon  jirojects  pos- 
teriorly ;  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  Tipper  fragment  forms  a 
prominence  in  front  of  the  joint.  The  signs  are  similar 
to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
The  following  dilVerenccs  ]irosontcd  by  the  two  injuries 
should  serve  to  distinguish  them  ;  although  when  not 
soon  immediately  after  the  accident  the  condition  of  the 
parts  may  be  so  oliscured  by  swelling  that  an  accurate 
diagnosis  cannot  bi'  made  till  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided. Thus,  in  fntdnrr — 1,  the  deformity  is  rcadil}' 
reduced,  but  reappears  on  removing  the  extending  force; 
2,  cre])itus  is  obtained  on  reduction;  3,  the;  condyles  bear 
normal  relations  to  tlio  olecranon  ;  4.  the  distance  between 
the  acromion  and  external  condyle  is  less  tlian  on  the 
sound  side  ;  5.  the  jii'oiiiincnt  lower  end  of  t\v  ujiper 
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fragment  projects  uhuvc  the  crease  ut  the  front  of  the 
elbow.  In  dislocation,  on  the  other  hand— 1,  the  de- 
forniity  does  not  reappear  when  reduced  ;  2,  there  is  no 
crepitus ;  3,  the  distance  between  the  condyles  and  olecranon 
is  increased;  4,  the  distance  between  the  acromion  and 
external  condyle  is  the  same  on  both  sides ;  and  5,  the 
prominent  lower  end  of  the  humerus  projects  below  the 
ci'ease  at  the  front  of  the  elbow. 

(b)  Bqxivfdion  of  the  i'pij)hysis.--Th.e  signs  are  similar 
to  the  above,  but  the  patient  is  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

((•)  T-sliaped  fracture.— In  this  there  is  a  transverse 
fracture  above  the  condyles,  combined  with  a  vertical 
or  oblique  fractiu'e  extending  between  the  condyles  into 
the  joint.  »SVr/;(6'.— Similar  to  the  transverse  fractui'e, 
except  that  the  condyles  move  on  one  another  as  well  as 
on  the  shaft,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  increased. 
These  signs,  however,  are  often  obsciu'ed  by  great  effusion 
in  and  around  the  joint. 

(rf)  Fracture  of  the  coi)dyIes.~Th.e  in'ojecting  internal 
condyle  may  be  broken  off  without  implicating  the  joint ; 
or  the  fracture  may  extend  obliquely  through  'either 
condyle  and  the  contiguous  articular  sui-face  into  the 
jomt.  _  Cause.  —  Generally  direct  violence.  Siyns.  — 
Mobility  and  crepitus  on  grasping  the  condyles,  and  on 
flexing  and  extending  the  forearm  when  the  internal 
condyle  is  fractured,  and  on  pronating  and  supinating  the 
hand  when  the  external  condyle  is  fi'actui'ed. 

Method  of  !f?;,/o?? .— The  extracapsular  varieties  unite  by 
bone,  the  intracapsular  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  T-shape'd 
fractm'e  the  transverse  portion  imites  by  bone;  the 
vertical  or  oblique,  i.e.,  the  portion  inside  the  joint,  by 
fibrous  tissue. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  much  swelling,  and  you  cannot 
be  qvute  sure  that  there  is  no  dislocation'^  place  the  limb  on 
a  pillow,  or  bettor,  on  a  Stromeyer's  cushion,  and  apply 
cold  in  the  form  of  lead  lotion  or  "ice,  till  the  swelling  has 
subsided.  Subsequently  reduce  the  fracture,  and  place 
the  aim  and  forearm  on  an  angular  spUnt  or  on  a  bent 
anterior  .splint,  or  in  Bavarian  plaster,  moulded  leather, 
or  poro]ilastic  felt  splints.  Passive  movements  of  the 
elbow  should  be  begun  early  whenever  the  fracture  in- 
volves the  joint,  but  when  it  is  transverse  above  the  joint 
thoy  should  Ijo  delayed  for  a  month,  ,sinc!0  there  is  then  no 
danger  oF  a  stiff  joint,  but  a  risk  of  the  passive  move- 
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mcnts  at  the  seat  of  fracture  leading  to  a  false  joint.  AV'here 
the  internal  condyle  only  is  chipped  off,  the  angular  splint 
should  be  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm.  In  the 
other  forms  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  inner  side. 

The  KADIU.S  and  ulna.  C'a«se.— Generally  dii-ect 
violence,  when  each  bone  breaks  in  the  same  trau.sver.se 
line  at  the  spot  where  the  force  is  applied  ;  occasionally 
indii-ect  violence,  as  a  fall  on  the  hand,  when  each  bone 
generally  breaks  at  its  weakest  part^the  radius  in  its 
upper  third,  the  ulna  in  its  lower  third.  Nature  of  the  dis- 
placement.— The  upper  fragment  of  the  radius  is  drawn  by 
the  pronator  teres  towards  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
iilna,  which  in  consequence  of  its  hinge-shaped  articula- 
tion with  the  humerus  is  not  displaced.  The  lower  frag- 
ments ai'e  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  pronator 
c|uadratus.  Signs.  —  Obvious  defoiToity,  crepitus,  &c. 
Treatment. — Flex  the  elbow  to  relax  the  muscles  ;  reduce 
the  fracture,  and  place  the  forearm  in  well-padded  splints 
mth  the  thumb  uppermost.  In  this  position  the  bones 
are  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  parallel 
to  one  another.  There  is,  consequently,  a  good  iuteiwal 
between  them,  and  the  danger  of  the  racbus  becoming 
united  by  callus  to  the  ulna,  as  in  Fig.  43,  is  avoided. 
Dui'ing  23ronation  the  radius  crosses  the  ulna.  Were  the 
fractru'e  set  with  the  bones  thus  in  contact,  the  risk  of 
their  uniting  would  be  great.  The  spHnts  should  reach 
from  above  the  elbow  to  below  the  wrist,  and  shoidd  be 
broader  than  the  foreai-m  so  that  the  bones  may  not  be 
pressed  together  by  the  bandage.  If  this  point  is  attended 
to  interosseous  pads  are  not  uecessai'y.  The  patient  should 
be  seen  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  swelling  may  occur 
and  the  bandages  require  loosening.  The  splints  must  be 
worn  for  about  a  mouth,  and  passive  movements  of  the 
fingers  practised  earlj-  to  prevent  stiffening. 

Crreenstick  fracture  of  the  radius  and  \ilna  is  common 
in  (liildren. 

The  ii.vDius. — Fractures  of  the  radius  may  involve, 
1,  the  ntick  ;  2,  the  shaft;  and,  3,  the  lower  eiul  (Colics' 
fractuj'c). 

1.  The  neck  of  ilic  radius  is  occasionally  fractured. 
It  may  be  known  by  crepitus,  and  by  the  absence  of  move- 
ment of  the  head  when  the  hand  is  pronated  and  supinated. 
Trcatuieut. — Flex  the  forearm,  and  place  the  limb  on  an 
angidar  splint. 

'1.  'I' he  shaft  af  the  radius  may  be  fiactured  by  tlirect  or 
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inclii-ect  violence.  Both  fragments  are  drawn  towards  the 
ulna,  the  upper  by  the  pronator  teres,  the  lower  by  the 
pronator  quadratus.  (Fig.  143.)  Treatment.— SiimUr  to 
that  of  fracture  of  both  bones. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  {Cones'  frac- 
ture).— The  line  of  fractvu-e  generally  runs  transversely 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  articular 
surface  of  the  bone.  Co  use.— Falls  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in  the  young ; 
and  is  especially  common  in  elderly  women.  Nature 
of  the  dis2)Iacement. — Sometimes  there  may  be  no  dis- 
placement, but  generally  the  lower  fragment  with  the 
hand  is  so  disiilaced  that  the  articular  surface  looks  down- 


FiG.  1-13.— Fracture  of  the  radius.    (After  Gray.) 

wards,  and  slightly  backwards  and  outwards,  instead  of 
downwards,  forwards  and  inwards.  This,  according  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  supinator 
longus,  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  radial 
extensors  of  the  carpus.  By  others  it  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  impaction  of  the  upper  fi'agment  into  the  lower, 
a  condition  frequently  met  with  in  specimens  preserved 
m  museums.  Occasionally  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced 
forwards  m  consequence  of  falls  on  the'back  of  the  hand. 
Comminution  of_  the  lower  fragment  with  involvement 

of  the  wrist -joint  frequently  occurs.     Su/ns.  Very 

characteristic.  On  the  back  of  the  wiist,  just  above  the 
.lomt,  there  is  a  prominence  caused  by  the  backwardly 
displaced  lower  fragment,  and  above  this  a  slight  de- 
pression ;  whilst  on  the  palmar  surface  there  is  a°promi- 
nence  caused  by  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment 
correspondmg  to  the  dorsal  depression,  and  below"  this  a 
depression  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  prominence.  Pro- 
nation and  supination  are  lost,  the  hand  is  deflected  to 
the  radial  side,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  promi- 
nent.   The  deformity  is  well  seen  in  Fig.  144.  These 
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signs  are  similar  to  those  (jf  dislocation  of  the  carpus 
backwards.  The  following  points  will  serve  to  distin- 
guish the  two  injm-ies  :— In /m dure,  1,  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  ulna ; 
'2,  the  distance  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  less  than  on  the  sound 
side ;  3,  there  is  ci'opitus  ;  4,  the  defoimity,  when  it  can 
be  reduced,  has  a  tendencj^  to  return  if"  the  extending 
force  is  relaxed;  and,  5,  it  is  very  common  in  the  old, 
and  occurs  from  slight  causes.  In  dislocation,  on  the 
other  hand,  1,  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  a 
lower  plane  than  that  of  the  ulna;  2,  the  distance  from 
the  internal  condyle  to  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 

radius  is  the  same  as  on 
the  sound  side  ;  .'3,  there 
is  no  crepitus ;  4,  the  de- 
f  oi-mity  when  reduced  has 
no  tendency  to  retm-n 
when  the  extending  force 
is  relaxed ;  and,  5,  it  is 
Fig.  144.  -Colles  Fracture.  (.St.  usuaUy  the  result  of  great 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.)     yidence,  and  more  fi-e- 

quently  occurs  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old.  Treatment. — After  reducing 
the  fracture  as  thoroughl}'  as  possible  apply  two  ordi- 
nary forearm  splints,  taking  care  that  the  anterior 
one  does  not  reach  beyond  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  and  place  a  pad  beneath  the  wiist  to  restore  the 
lost  concavity  of  the  front  of  the  radius.  Practise  passive 
movements  fi'oni  the  third  day,  as  in  this  fonn  of  fracture 
the  tendons,  where  they  cross  the  back  of  the  radius,  the 
seat  of  fracture,  are  apt  to  become  adherent  to  their 
grooves.  This  is  the  almost  invariable  method  of  treating 
Colles'  fracture  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  is 
attended  with  excellent  results.  If  preferred,  Gordon's 
(Fig.  145),  Can's,  Hawkins',  or  Bond's  s]ilints  may  be 
used.  The  ])istol-shiip('d  splint  introduced  by  Nehiton. 
and  justly  condemntul  by  Sir  James  I'aget  as  so  freciiu^nt 
a  cause  of  still'  wrist  and  lingers,  .'^hould  on  no  account  be 
used.  Eemovo  the  s])lints  in  about  four  weeks,  and 
employ  sham]iooiug,  friction  with  stimulating  liniments, 
i\:c.,  till  any  stiffness  of  the  joint  or  lingers  tliat  remains 
has  disai)i)earod. 

Sejiavdtiini  of  Hip  hiirer  rpi/>l/>/.'<is  may  occur  in  young 
subjects  ar\d  resembles  Colics'  fracture. 
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The  uljN'a. — Fractures  of  the  ulna  may  be  divided  into 
fi'actiu'e  of — 1,  the  olecranon;  2,  the  coronoid  process; 
and  3,  the  shaft. 

1.  The  oh'cranon  may  be  fractured  in  a  transverse  or 
oblique  direction.    The  elbow-joint  is  always  involved, 


Fig.  145. — Goi-don'.s  .splint  for  Colles'  fracture. 
(G-ordon's  Fractures.) 


Via.  146. — Fracture  of  olecranon.    (Listen's  Surgery.) 

except  when  the  fracture  is  through  the  tip  of  the  process 
only.  C'«((.sY'.— Direct  violence,  as  a  fall  on  the  point  of 
the  elbow,  or  violent  action  of  the  triceps  muscle.  Nature, 
of  the  displncnnmt  (Fig.  146).— The  detached  fragment  is 
usually  wiiloly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  by 
the  triceps  ;  but  when  the  periosteum  and  tendinous  ex- 
pansion of  the  triceps  covering  the  olecranon  is  not  torn, 
and  the  fracture  is  very  oblique,  little  or  no  displacement 
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occurs.  Signs. — Swelling  from  effusion  of  hlood,  and 
later  of  serum,  into  the  joint;  inability  of  the  patient  as 
a  rule  to  extend  his  arm ;  and  generally,  the  presence  of 
a  gap  between  the  fragments.  Method  af  union. — Usually 
fibrous ;  but  when  the  separation  of  the  fragments  Ls 
slight,  it  may  be  bony.  Treatment. — Place  the  elbow 
in  a  position  of  sligiit  flexion  on  a  jointed  splint,  and 
apply  evapoi'ating  lotions  till  the  swelling  has  subsided. 
An  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  do-^n  the  detached 
fragments  by  strapping  and  a  bandage.  Passive  move- 
ments should  be  begun  early  to  prevent  ankylosis  (seventh 
day,  Hamilton).  Many  advise  that  the  arm  should  be 
put  up  in  full  extension;  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  it 
causes  the  olecranon  to  form  an  angle  with  the  shaft. 
Mr.  Heath  on  the  other  hand  strongly  recommends  flexion 
of  the  arm  to  a  right  angle. 

2.  TJie  coronoid  process  of  the  vIna,  except  in  disloca- 
tion of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards,  is  rarely  fi-actui-ed.  [ 
It  is  said  at  times  to  occur  from  a  violent  conti'action  of  | 
the  brachiaUs  anticus  muscle.  Signs. — When  fi-acture  of 
the  coronoid  is  present  in  dislocation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  backwards,  the  dislocation  is  reacUly  reduced  but 
immediately  returns  on  relaxing  the  extending  force. 
When  fractm-e  of  the  coronoid  is  not  present,  the  dis- 
location is  more  difficult  to  reduce;  but  when  once  reduced, 
has  no  tendency  to  recm-.  Treatment. — After  reducing 
the  dislocation,  place  the  ami  in  a  flexed  position  on  an 
inside  angular  spHnt.    Employ  passive  movements  early.  : 

3.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  occasionally  fractiu-ed  without 
implication  of  '^the  radius.  Cause. — Direct  violence. 
Nature  of  the  dis2)lacement.—Th.e  iipper  fragment  is  not 
displaced,  being  held  in  position  by  its  hinge-shaped 
articulation  mth  the  humerus.  The  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  towards  the  radius  by  the  pronator  quadratus. 
.Siqns.— It  is  readily  detected  by  nmning  the  finger  along 
the  prominent  ])osterior  border  of  the  bone,  when  a  gap 
or  irregularity  is  fc^t,  and  by  crepitus  on  nKivement. 
Treaiment.—iimuiiW  to  that  of  fracture  of  tlie  radius.^ 

The  cakptjs,  METACAitrus  axd  riiALAXOES.— Frac- 
tures of  these  bones  require  no  s])ecial  mention.  They 
may  be  diagnosed  by  tlie  deformity  and  cre]iitus.  Eest 
for  a  few  weeks  on  a  sjilint,  followed  by  passive  movt'ments 
to  i)revent  stiifness,  is  all  that  is  generally  necessary. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Bruises  or  contusions,  burns,  scalds,  aud  frost- 
bites of  the  lower  extremity  call  for  no  special  mention 
beyond  tliat  bruises  about  the  hip  and  ankle  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fractiu-e,  and  that  a  contusion  of  the  limb  may 
be  so  severe  at  times  as  to  terminate  in  gangrene. 

Spr.uns  of  the  ankle  and  knee  are  very  common. 
Pam  mability  to  bear  any  weight  on  the  limb,  effusion 
mto  thejomt  or  the  sheaths  of  the  siuTounding  tendons, 
and  later,  ecchymosis  of  the  skin,  are  the  usual  signs.  A 
rffi^"^i°^  ankle,  when  there  is  much  swelling,  is  often 
diffacult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  diagnose  from  a 
iractiu-e,  and  should  then  be  treated  as  such.  For  an 
ordinary  spram  absolute  rest  should  be  enjoined,  and 
cold  or  evaporatmg  lotions  or  a  wet  bandage  should  be 
apphed._  When  the  swelHng  has  subsided,  the  part  may 
be  put  m  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  or  in  a  poroplastic 
splint  for  some  weeks,  and  then  shampooing  and  passive 
mm-ements  employed  if  any  stifPness  be  left. 

Eupture  of  muscles  and  tendons,  either  as  the 
result  of  external  violence  or  of  sudden  and  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  lower 
iimbs.  Here,  only  rupture  of  the  plantaris  or  AchiUes 
tendon  reqmres  special  notice.  It  usually  happens  in 
men  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  without  any  evident 
cause.  It  IS  attended  with  a  distinct  snap,  and  a  feeling 
as  il  the  part  had  been  struck,  followed  by  pain,  and 
sometimes  by  ecchymosis  and  inabihty  to  raise  the  heel. 

'■l^  m  Pl'^ster-of-Paris  bandage  should  be  applied 

with  the  foot  m  the  extended  position  to  approximate  the 
ends  of  the  ruptiu'od  tendon.  If  a  heel  is  made  to  the 
piaster  case  the  patient  need  not  lay  up.  The  plaster 
case  should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

lUsloadloiis  uf  the  Lower  Extremitii. 

UiSLOCATiON  OF  THE  HIP.— This  injury  is  much  less 
common  than  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  a  fact  readily 
explained  by  the  strength  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
clepth  ot  the_  acetabulum,  and  the  powerful  muscles  by 
which  the  joint  IS  surrounded.  It  occurs,  however 
more  Jrequently  than  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
powerful  leverage  which,  from  the  great  strength  of  the 
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femur  and  length  of  the  leg,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
joint  in  falls  upon  the  knee  and  foot  with  the  limb 
extended  and  abducted.  Dislocation,  therefore,  as  might 
be  inferred,  is  more  common  in  the  young  and  strong ; 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femui-  in  the  old  and  feeble. 
Cause. — Dislocation  of  the  hip,  whatever  fonn  it  may- 
take,  generally  occurs  when  the  limb  is  abducted.  In 
this  position  the  head  of  the  bone  presses  upon  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  capsule,  its  weakest  pait,  and  if 
any  sudden  or  great  force  is  now  api:)lied  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lever,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  forced  through 
the  capsule  at  this  sjDot  into  the  obturator  foramen. 
Here  it  may  remain,  or  if  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
limb  is  flexed  and  rotated  inwards  as  well  as  abducted,  it 
may  be  carried  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
on  to  the  dorsum  ilii;  or  if  the  limb  is  extended  and 
rotated  outwards  as  well  as  abducted,  round  the  inner 
margin  on  to  the  pubes.  In  rare  instances,  it  wovdd 
appear  to  occur  dunng  forced  adduction  of  the  limb,  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  then  driven  directly  backwards  on 
to  the  doisum  ilii.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  rim  of 
the  acetabulum  is  generally,  though  not  always,  splintered 
off  at  the  same  time. 

The  Y,  vr  ilio-feinoral  ligament  iplays  so  important  a  part 
in  dislocation  of  the  hip  that  its  attachments  should  be 
briefly  considered  beiore  studying  the  varieties  of  this 
dislocation.  It  consists  of  a  thickening  of  the  front  of 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  attached  above  to  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  then  divides  into 
two  branches  like  the  letter  Y  inverted.  The  outer  branch 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  trochanteric 
ridge ;  the  inner  brunch  into  the  lower  part  of  that 
ridge.  It  is  exceediHgly  strong,  and  will  bear  a  breaking 
strain  of  from  250  to  750  i)ounds.  Both  branches  limit 
extension  ;  the  outer  branch  rotation  outwards  as  well. 
The  whole  ligament  therefore  is  tense  during  extension 
and  outwards  rotation  of  tlie  limb  ;  relaxed  during  flexion 
and  rotation  inwards. 

Yaiukties.— Dislocations  of  the  liip  are  divided  by 
Bigelow  into  the  rn/n/ar,  in  which  one  or  both  branches 
of  the  Y  ligament  are  intact,  and  the  irre<iiilur,  in  which 
both  branches  are  rui)tured.  In  the  former  the  signs  are 
constant,  as  the  luitoru  branch  of  the  Y  ligament  compels 
the  bone  to  take  a  certain  dehnite  ]u)sition.  In  the 
irregular  the  signs  vary,  as  both  branches  of  the  Y  benig 
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ruptured,  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  the  position' 
of  the  bone  is  lost.  Oiu-  attention  hero  will  only  be 
directed  to  the  regular  dislocations.  Of  these  Biyelow 
describes  seven,  the  first  I'oiu-  of  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  classical  dislocations  of  Sir  Astlei/  Cooper. 


Cooper's  Classification.   Bigelow's  Classification. 


the  )  = 


Dislocation  on  to  the 

dorsum  ilii 
Dislocation  into 

sciatic  notch 
Dislocation   into  the  /  = 

obturator 
Dislocation 

pubes 


A.  Eeg-ular.    One  or  both 
branches  of  Y  entire. 


=  1.  Dorsal 


foramen  ( 
on  to  the 


I  =  4 


Dorsal  below 
the  tendon 
Thp'oid  and 
downwards 
Pubic  and  sub- 
spinous 
o.  Anterior  ob- 
lique 

G.  Sujjraspinous 

7.  Everted  dorsal 
B.  Irregular. 


Both 
branches 
of  Y 
entire. 


I  Outer 
bi'anch  of 
Y 

I  I'uptured. 
^  Both  braii- 

.  ches  of  Y  ruptiu'ed. 

1.  JJislocutwH  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  {the  dorsal  of 
/%e/o(y).— This  is  the  most  common  form  of  dislocation 
ot  the  hip.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upwards  and 
backwards  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the  articular 
sru'tace  of  the  head  looking  backwards,  and  the  great 
trochanter  forwards.  The  capsular  ligament  is  generally 
ruptiu'ed  at  its  lower  and  inner  part,  sometimes  posteriorly 
and  the  round  ligament  is  usually  torn.  The  Y  lio-ninent 
IS  uninjured,  the  external  branch  preventing  eversiou. 
ihe  glutei  muscles  are  raised  from  the  ilium  by  the  head 
ot  the  bone,  which  is  always  situated  above  the  tendon  of 
tire  obturator  mtemus.  The  other  external  rotators  have 
been  found  variously  lacerated  or  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments Signs  (Fig.  147).— The  limb  is  slightly  flexed, 
iulclucted,  rotated  inwards,  and  shortened,  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  crosses  the  lower  third  of  the 
opposite  thigli,  and  the  gi-eat  toe  rests  on  the  instei)  of  the 
opposite  toot.    The  head  of  the  bone,  at  least  in  thin  sub- 
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jects,  can  bo  felt  in  its  abnormal  situation  on  rotatin<;  the 
limb.  The  great  trochanter  is  above  a  line  drawn  horn 
the  anterior  supciior  iliac  spine  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  {Nelaton's  liin) 


147. — Dislocation  on 
doi'snm  ilii. 


Flci.  148. — Di.sloc:ition  into 
sciatic  notch. 


(Coupcr'.s  Dislocations. ) 

(Fig.  149) ;  and  the  distinice  iVoni  tlie  toji  of  tlio  gn-at 
trochanter  to  a  line  drawn  horizontally  round  llie  pelvis 
on  a  level  "with  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  {JJi-i/arifg 
li'iir)  is  less  on  the  injured  than  on  the  sotuul  side. 

2.  I )/nli)ful iiiii  into  the  sciatic  iiatc/i  [flic  dursul  hclow  tlic 
icndoii  ';/'  /!i(jc/(i>r). — The  head  of  (lie  bone  escajies  below 
the  tendon  of  the  obhuator  internus,  and  then  ascends 
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Fig.  H9.— A— B,  Nekton's  line. 


Fi«.  150. — Sciatic  dislocation  of  the  left  hip.  a,  !?hows  slight 
shortening  in  extended  position  of  limb ;  h,  shows  inai'ked 
.shortening  in  flexed  position.    (After  Dawson,  of  Oliio.) 

bohind  it  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ilium  just  in  front  of 
the  sciatic  notch,  or  on  the  pyriformis  as  it  emerges  from 
the  notch.  The  head  looks  backwards  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter forwards,  cversion  being  iM'ovontud  by 'the  outer 
branch  of  the  Y  ligament.    The  tendon  of  the  obtui'ator 
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internus  winds  over  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  is  there- 
fore the  great  obstacle  to  reduction.  The  cajisule  is  gene- 
rally torn  below,  the  round  ligament  ru])tured,  the  gluteus 
maximus  raised  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  one  or  more 


of  the  external  rotators  arc  usually  torn.  The  >S)(j)is  (Fig. 
148)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  former  variety  ;  but 
the  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  arc  less  ]irn- 
nounced.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  crosses  the  opposiff 
knee,  and  the  great  ioe  rests  on  that  of  the  ojijiosite  foot. 
Sliortcning  witli  the  limb  extcndeil  is  much  less  than  in 
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the  former  variety ;  but  with,  the  limb  flexed  it  is  much 
greater.  This  is  shown  in  the  accompanyino;  diai^ram 
(Fig.  150),  and  depends  tipon  the  fact  that  in  the  dis- 
location on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  the  head  of  the  bone  in  ex- 
tension lies  above  the  acetabulum,  and  when  flexed  at 
a  light  angle  to  the  body  on  the  same  level  as  the 
acetabulum ;  whereas  in  the  sciatic  dislocation  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  extension  is  almost  on  the  same  level  as  the 
acetabulum,  but  when  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body 
lies  considerably  belrind  the  acetabulum. 

3.  Dislocation  into  the  obturator  foramen  [the  thi/roid 
and  downwards  of  Bigelow). — The  head  is  displaced  down- 
wards on  to  the  obturator  externus,  where  it  lies  suspended 
by  the  Y  ligament,  and  may  remain  either  just  below  the 
acetabulum,  or  be  carried  slightly  inwards  towards  the 
perineum  or  outwards  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  The  head  of  the  bone  generally  looks  slightly 
inwards,  and  the  trochanter  outwards.  The  capsule  and 
round  Hgameut  are  ruptured,  the  former  at  its  lower  and 
inner  part.  The  glutei,  pyriformis,  psoas  and  iliacus, 
obturator  externus,  pectineus,  and  the  adductor  brevis  are 
stretched  or  sometimes  torn.  Signs  (Fig.  lol). — ^In  the 
more  common  form,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  head  is 
displaced  downwards  and  a  little  inwards,  the  limb  is 
apparently  k-ngtliened,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  pelvis  on 
that  side,  but  is  really  shortened  about  half  an  inch  or  so. 
It  is  also  abducted  and  slightly  flexed,  whilst  the  body 
is  bent  forwards  to  relax  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  and  as 
there  is  usually  some  external  rotation,  the  toes  point 
slightly  outwards.  The  nearer  the  head  of  the  bone 
approaches  the  perineum  the  more  plainly  can  it  be  felt, 
and  the  more  eversion  and  abduction  will  there  be  ;  con- 
versely, the  nearer  it  approaches  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischiutn  the  greater  its  inversion  and  adduction;  whilst 
when  it  is  displaced  directly  downwards  there  will  be 
neither  eversion  nor  inversion,  adduction  nor  abduction, 
but  marked  flexion. 

4.  Disloc  itioa  OH.  to  the  ptihes  [the  piiliir.  and  snhspinnns 
of  Biijelow'j.—The  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  forwards 
and  rests  below  Poupart's  ligament,  either  upon  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes  ( pubic)  or  upon  the  pectineal  eminence 
just  in  front  of  the  anterior  inferior  spine  {subspinous). 
The  head  looks  forwards  and  the  trochanter  backwards. 
The  capsule  is  generally  torn  below,  and  the  round  liga- 
ment ruptured,    The  Y  ligament  is  entire,  anil  ])roduces 
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tlie  evorsion  of  the  limb  characteristic  of  tliis  variety, 
llie  psoas  and  iliacus,  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
between  them,  are  f^enerall}^  stretched  tightlv  over  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  femoral  vessels  are  di.^placed  to 
Its  inner  side.  Bujns  (Fig.  152).— The  Hmb  is  sUfrhtly 
shortened,  flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outwards;" anil 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  plainly  felt  in  its  new  situa- 
tion.   There  is  flattening  over  the  hip-joint. 

The  anterior  oUique,  supraspinous,  and  everted  dorsal, 
the  three  remaining  regular  dislocations  of  Bigelow,  are 
too  rare  to  be  described  here.    They  can  readily  be  pro- 
duced, however,  on  the  dead  body.    Thus  the"  ordinary 
dorsal  dislocation  can  be  converted"into  the  anterior  ohliqilf 
hj  carrjang  the  leg  across  the  sj-mphysis,  forcibly  evert-  | 
ing  the  thigh,  and  bringing  it  doT^oi  across  the  lower  third 
of  the  opposite  thigh,  in  which  position  it  becomes  fii-miy 
locked.    If  now  the  thigh  is  forced  into  the  perpendicular 
position,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  bgament  will  be 
ruptm-ed  and  the  siqnrisjmious  variety  produced.  This 
variety  in  its  turn  can  be  converted  into  the  everted  dors(d 
by  circumducting  the  extended  limb  inwards  and  then 
everting  it. 

Treatment. — Eeduction  may  be  effected  by  :  1,  manipu- 
lation; 2,  traction  with  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position; 
3,  traction  mth  the  limb  in  the  extended  position.  Of 
these  methods  the  first  and  the  second  are  by  far  the  most 
scientific,  and  when  their  principles  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  they  are  rightly  apjilied,  tliey  are  the  most 
successful.  Eecent  dislocations  should  always  be  reduced 
by  the  first  or  second  method,  aided  if  need  be  by  an 
anaesthetic ;  and  these  methods  will  also  often  succe'ed  in 
reducing  cases  of  long  standing  after  traction  in  the  ex- 
tended position,  even  with  the  pulleys,  has  failed. 

1.  Ikdudion  hij  manipuJation  consists  in  relaxing  the 
Y  ligament,  the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction,  and  then  bv 
means  of  various  movements  of  rotation,  circuinductioii 
and  extension  applicable  to  eacli  particular  variety  of 
dislocation,  in  making  the  head  of  the  lione  retrace  its 
stops  round  tlio  margin  of  tlie  acetabulum,  and  finally 
re-enter  the  acetabulum  thi-ongh  the  hole  in  the  capsule 
by  which  it  esca])ed.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
know  in  what  direction  the  hrad  of  the  bone  looks  in"  any 
])a,rticular  position  of  the  limb  —a  point  easily  detcrminell 
by  remembering  that  th(>  articular  surface  "of  the  head 
looks  very  nearly  in  tlie  sanu^  direction  as  the  iiit(>rnal 
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coudj-k'.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that  by  rotation 
is  meant  the  rolKng  of  the  femur  on  its  own  axis ;  that  in 
outward  rotation  the  anterior  siu'face  of  the  pateUa  is 
rolled  outwards,  and  in  inward  rotation  inwards  ;  that  by 
circumduction  is  meant  the  revolving  of  the  femiu'  round 
the  axis  of  its  head,  and  that  in  this  movement  the 
antenor  siu'face  of  the  patella  always  looks  to  the  front. 
Diu-mg  the  manipulation  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon 
his  back  on  the  floor,  while  the  Sui'geon  with  one  hand 


Fig.  1.5.3.— Method  of  reducing       Fio.  154.— Method  of  reducing 
the  dorsal  and  .sciatic  disloca-  the  pubic  and  thyroid  dislo- 

tions  of  the  hip  by  manipula-  cation.s  of  the  hip  Ijy  inani- 

tion, pulation. 

(After  Bigelow.) 


should  grasp  the  ankle,  and  with  the  other  the  femiu- 
or  leg,  and  put  the  limb  through  the  several  movements 
reriuifed  for  the  kind  of  dislocation.  An  assistant  if 
necessary,  should  fix  the  pelvis.  For  the  dislocation  on 
the  (hrsmn  ilii  and  into  the  sciatic  notch  the  movements 
are  practically  the  same  (Fig.  153).  The  limb  should  be 
flexed  and  shghtly  adducted  to  disengage  the  head  from 
behind  the  acetabulum  and  then  abducted,  rota,ted 
outwards  and  brought  down  parallel  to  the  sound  limb. 
These  movements  are  tersely  described  by  Bigolow  in  the 
words  'lift  up,'  'bend  out,'  'roll  out,'  i.e.,  lii't  up  or 
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flex—bond  out  or  abduct— roll  out  or  rotate  out^vards. 
iJie  head  is  thus  compelled  to  revolve  round  a  centre 
lormed  by  the  s'reat  trochanter,  which  is  held  in  position 
by  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  ligament.  In  the  ihyroid 
(Fi":.  154)  the  thigh  should  be  flexed  and  slightly  ab- 
ducted, then  rotated  forcibly  inwards  and  adducted,  and 
brought  down  parallel  to  the  sound  thigh.  The  head  is 
thus  made  to  retrace  its  steps  towards,  and  re-enter  the 
acetabulum,  the  Y  ligament  being  wound  up,  as  it  were, 
and  so  put  on  the  stretch.  In  the  jmUc  the  reduction 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  emploved 
for  the  thyi'oid. 

2,  Bedudion  hij  traction  n-ifJi  the  limh  i„  iJic  fle.red  posi- 
tion.~The  flexion  of  the  limb  has  for  its  aim  the  relaxing 
of  the  Y  ligament  and  other  ligaments  and  tendons  that 
impede  reduction,  and  then  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone 
directly  into  its  socket.  In  the  dorsal  dislocation  the 
thigh  should  be  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bodv  and 
traction  then  made  in  an  upward"  dii-ection,  slightly 
adducting'  and  rotating  inwards  to  disengage  the  "head 
from  behind  the  acetabulum.  C'ounterpressm-e  mav  be 
made,  if  necessary,  by  the  Surgeon  placing  his  unbooted 
foot  on  the  anterior  iliac  .spine  whilst  drawing  or  jerking 
the  limb  upwards.  If  on  flexion  it  is  found  that  the  limh 
cannot  be  abducted  beyond  the  perpendicular  with  the 
body,  the  hole  in  the  capsule  is  probably  too  small  to 
allow  of  tlie  head  being  replaced.  It  may  readilv  be 
enlarged  by  circumducting  the  flexed  thigh  outwards  across 
the  abdomen.  The  pulleys  may  be  used  if  more  force 
is  required,  the  patient  then  being  laid  on  his  sound  side 
and  counter-extension  applied  to  the  ]iolvis  by  a  leatlicr 
band  secured  to  the  wall;  or  the  patient  may  be  ]ilacod 
on  his  back,  the  pelvis  secured  to  the  floor,  and  the 
pulleys  attached  to  a  staple  in  the  ceiling.  In  the  snaik 
the  same  method  sliouhl  be  adopted,  as  the  flexion  frees 
the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
internus  which  Avinds  round  its  neck,  and  together  with 
the  Y  ligament,  wliich  is  also  relaxed  by'ilcxion.  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction.  In  tlie  thi/'roiJ  the  limb 
should  be  flexed  and  alxluctcd.  and  the  head  of  the 
bono  drawn  towards  the  socket,  count cr-jire.^surc  being 
made,  if  required,  by  tlie  unbooted  foot  on  the  pelvis. 
The  pulleys  may  also  be  cmjdoyed  in  this  position  if  mere 
force  is  retpiired.  In  tlic  /mhir  tlio  liml)  should  be  flexed 
on  the  pelvis,  wliil.'^t  tlic  head  is  drawn  down  towards  the 
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acetabulum  by  a  jack-towel  passed  round  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh.  At  the  same  time  the  limb  should  be  rotated 
slightly  inwards. 

3.  liedudion  bi/  fraction  luiih  the  limb  in  the  extended 


Fig.  155. — Eeductioii  of  dors.al  dislocation  by  pulleys  in  extended 
position.    (Cooper's  Dislocations.) 


position,  is  the  method  recommended  by  Sii'  Astley  Cooper, 
but  is  one  which  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  long-stand- 
ing cases.  It  has  for  its  object  the  drawing  of  the  head 
of  the  femui'  directly  into  the  acetabulum  by  main  force. 


Fii:.  150. — Rcdnction  of  sciatic  dislocation  by  pulleys  in  extended 
position.    (Cooper's  Dislocations.) 


rupturing  any  ligaments,  muscles,  or  tendons  that  offer 
impediment.  The  extending  force  is  made  in  the  line  of 
the  dislocated  femur,  generally  by  means  of  the  pulleys, 
which  are  usually  secured  to  the  "lower  thii  d  of  the  thigh 
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by  a  ijaclded  leather  baud,  couuter- extension  being  made 
simultaneously  and  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  exten- 
sion, by  fixing  the  pelvis  by  moans  of  a  jjerineal  band, 
secured  by  suitable  straps  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  or  floor! 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  couch  or  on  a  mat- 
tress on  the  floor.    The  line  of  extension  and  coimter- 

extension  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  dis- 
location.   Thus:— In  the 
dorsal    (Fig.    155),  ex- 
ten.sion  should  be  made 
across    the  lower  third 
of     the     sound  thigh, 
the  pulleys  being  fixed 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall 
a  few  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  couch  above  the 
level   of  the  body,  and 
the     counter  -  extending 
band    to    a    staple  in 
the  floor  near  the  head 
of  the  couch.     In  the 
sciatic    (Fig.     156),  the 
extension  is  made  in  a 
nearly  similar  clu-ection, 
save     that     the  thigh 
should    be   more  flexed. 
In     the     fhi/ruid  (Fig. 
157),  extension  is  made 
in  an  upward  and  out- 
ward direction,  by  means 
of      a     perineal  band 
]iasscd  round  the  upper 
l)art    of    the  dislocated 
thigh    and    attached  to 
pulleys  flxed  to  a  staple 
in     the    wall    on  the 
injurr^d  side.     Counter-extension  is  made  by  a  band 
jiassed   round  tlie  peh'is  and  secured  to  a  sta]ile  in 
tlio  floor  on  the  sound  .side.    Tlie  ankle,  in  the  mean- 
time, is  drawn  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  by 
tli(^   Surgi'on's   liand  ])assed   behind   the   sound  limb. 
'J'he    lino    of    (extension    and    countor-e.xtension  her(> 
runs  ()bli(|ue]y  across  the  liody.     In   the   puhir  (Fig. 
15S),  o.Ktousiou  is  made  downwards  and  outwards  by 


Fi(.!.  1^)7.  —  Eoductioi)  of  tliyroiil 
ilislocaiion  by  pulleys.  (Cooper's 
Dislocations. ) 
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pulleys  attaclied  to  a  staple  in  the  floor,  oountei'-exteu- 
sion  being  made  by  the  perineal  band,  which  is  carried 
upwards  and  inwards  across  the  ojiposite  shoulder,  and 
attached  to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  After  the  extension  has 
been  applied  some  time  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  lifted 
over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  by  a  jack-towel,  the 
thigh,  if  necessary,  being  rotated  inwards  at  the  same 
time. 

The  patella  may  be  dislocated  outwaixls,  inwards, 
upwards,  and  edgeways.  The  outward  dislocation  is  the 
most  common ;   the  upwaixl  variety   can   only  occur 


Fig.  158. — Keduction  of  pubic  dislocatinn  by  pulleys  in  extended 
position.    (Cooper's  Dislocations.) 

when  the  ligamentum  patellse  has  been  ruptm'ed  or 
divided.  The  outward  and  inward  varieties  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  dislocation  edgeways, 
which  is  very  rare,  the  patella  rests  vertically  on  one 
edge  between  the  condyles,  either  the  outer  or  the 
inner  edge  looking  forwards,  but  most  commonly  the 
former.  Cause. — Muscular  action,  or  a  blow  on  the 
outer  or  inner  edge  of  the  bone.  Knock-knee  predisposes 
to  the  outward  dislocation.  The  signs  are  obvious,  the 
position  of  the  patella  indicating  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent. Treatment.— With  the  patient  under  chloroform, 
the  thigh  should  be  ilexed  on  the  abdomen,  to  relax 
the  quadriceps  (ixtensor  muscle;  and  the  leg,  for  the 
same  purpose,  extended  on  the  thigh.  In  the  outward 
and  inward  dislocation,  pressiu'e  should  now  bo  made 
on  the  edge  of  the  patella  that  is  fui-ther  from  the 
centre  of  the  joint  so  as  to  raise  the  opposite  edge  and 
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tilt  it  over  the  condyle,  when  it  is  at  once  drawn  into 
place  by  the  action  of  its  muscles.  In  the  edgeways 
variety,  pressiU'e  should  be  made  with  the  thumbs  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  uppei'  and  lower  margin  of  the 
dislocated  bone,  this  manipulation  being  aided  by  sud- 
denly and  forcibly  flexing  the  knee,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, by  extending  it.  Eeduction,  though  generally  easy, 
is  sometimes  attended  "^ath  great  difficulty,  and  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  impossible,  even  after  subcutaneous 
division  of  ligaments  and  tendons.  Effusion  into  the  joint 
generally  follows,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
After  reduction  the  joint  should  be  placed  on  a  back  splint 
or  in  plaster- of-Paris,  and  a  knee-cap  subsequently  worn 
to  prevent  a  I'ecmxence  of  the  dislocation. 

The  igvee. — Dislocation  of  the  knee  is  exceedingly 
rare.    It  may  occiu'  in  a  forward,  backward,  inward,  and 
outward  direction,  and  in  any  case  may  be  complete  or 
incomplete.    C'a«se.— Usually  great  violence,  as  a  severe 
wi'ench  or  twist  of  the  joint.    Signs. — In  the  lateral  dis- 
locations, which  are  generally  incomplete,  a  projection  ! 
caused  by  the  condyles  of  the  femiu'  on  the  one  side,  with  ! 
a  depression  below,  and  a  projection  of  the  tibia,  or  of  the  i 
fibula,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  [ 
depression  above,  at  once  show  the  nature  of  the  iujiuy. 
In  the  antero-posterior  varieties,  which  ai'e  generally  , 
complete,  there  is  great  shortening  and  deformity  of  the 
limb  ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  the  forwanl  diskicatiou 
projects  anteriorly;  whilst  in  the  backward  it  can  be  felt 
in  the  ham.    In  the  former  there  is  generally  considerable 
swelling  and  congestion,  and  often  pain  in  the  limb  below 
the  knee,  from  pressure  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  on  | 
the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves.    TrmtuiL-nt. — Eeduction, 
as  a  rule,  is  easily  accomplished  by  extension,  combined 
with  manipulation  and  pressure  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  variety  of  the  dislocation.    The  Hmb  should  then 
be  placed  on  "a  back-splint,  aud  an  ice-bag  ajjplied  to  the 
knee,  passive  movements  being  begun  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  a  knee-cap  subsequently  worn  for 
twelve  months   at   the   least.     Comjiound  dislocations 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  call  for  amputation. 

I)isivc(tti(jn  (if  our  vf  tlif  gen)  i-l  nuar  airi  i/<(!/('t<  vfi]u-knn\ 
usually  the  internal,  may  occur  from  a  sudden  twist  or 
wrencli  of  the  joint  during  semi-fiexiou.  The  accident  is 
attended  with  sudden  and  severe  pain,  a  '  locking "  of 
the  joint  usually  in  a  bent  jiosition,  and  the  i.re.-^ence  of  a 
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hollow,  sometimes  of  a  projection  over  the  site  of  the  semi- 
lunar cartilage.  There  is  at  first  commonly  some  effusion 
into  the  joint.  In  chronic  cases  the  patient  may  be  able 
to  displace  and  I'eplace  the  cartilage  at  will  by  twisting 
his  knee.  The  condition  may  closely  simulate  a  loose 
body  in  the  joint  or  a  nipped  synovial  fringe,  but  the 
above  signs  will  generally  suffice  to  distinguish  it.  The 
diagnosis  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  unless  the 
patient  is  seen  at  the  time  the  cartilage  is  displaced.  The 
treatment  consists  in  limiting  the  movements  of  the  joint 
to  flexion  and  extension  by  means  of  a  special  form  of 
clamp.  In  intractable  cases  the  joint  may  be  opened  and 
the  displaced  cartilage  fixed  by  sutures  or  removed. 

The  .'UsUtLE. — The  astragalus,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  may  be  dislocated  from  the  socket 
formed  for  it  by  the  tibia  and  fibula,  in  an  outward,  in- 
ward, backward,  forward,  or  upward  direction.  All  five 
varieties  are  generally  complicated  by  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  or  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  outward  and 
inward  varieties  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
fracture  of  the  fibula  (see  p.  49o).  The  backward  and 
forward  varieties  are  rare ;  the  latter  especially  so.  In 
the  former  (Fig.  159),  the  astragalus  is  either  partially  or 
completely  driven  backwards  from  its  .socket,  carrying 
with  it,  of  course,  the  other  bones  of  the  foot ;  so  that  the 
foot  appears  shortened,  the  heel  prominent,  and  the  tendo 
Achiliis  tense.  In  the  forward  variety  the  astragalus  is 
generally  forced  only  partially  from  between  the  malleoli, 
and  the  foot  appears  lengthened,  the  heel  less  iDrominent 
than  natiu-al,  and  the  tendo  Achiliis  relaxed.  In  the 
upward  variety  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  torn  asunder,  and 
the  astragalus  is  forced  upwards  between  them.  The 
ankle  appears  widened,  the  malleoli  are  almost  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  all  motion  at  the  ankle-joint  is  lost. 
jf'/'e'(<//i(;//«.— The  leg  having  been  fiexed  and  the  foot  ex- 
tended to  relax  the  calf-muscles,  make  extension  on  the 
foot  whilst  an  assistant  holds  the  thigh,  and  then  manipu- 
late the  bones  into  position.  If  necessary,  give  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  cut  the  tendo  Achiliis.  Place  the  foot  and  leg 
on  a  back-splint,  or,  if  preferred,  on  a  Cline's  or  Dupuy- 
trcn's  splint. 

L'oinpouiid  d.ldocutloa  of  tlw  un/de.—Iu  yoiuig  and 
lioalthy  subjects  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  .save  the 
foot,  unless  tlie  main  vessels  are  torn,  or  there  is  much 
comminution  of  the  bones,  or  extensive  laceration  of  the 
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«oft  parts,  when  amputation  is  the  safer  course,  liesectiou 
of  the  bones,  however,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  under- 
taken with  advantage,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on 
its  merits,  and  the  indications  for  resection  cannot  be 
discussed  here. 

The  astkagalus  may  be  dislocated  from  the  tibia  and 
fibula  above  and  from  tlae  os  calcis  and  scaphoid  below  and 
in  front,  in  a  forward,  backward,  inward,  or  outward  dii-ec- 
tion ;  whilst  very  rarely  it  may  be  rotated  on  its  own 
axis  either  vertically  or  horizontally.    The  foiward  dis- 


Fiij.  159. — Dislocation  of  the  foot 
backwards.  (St.  Bartbolo- 
mew's  Hospital  Museuio.) 


Flc.  ItiO. — Siibastrapildid  dis- 
location. (St.  l!artboIoinew"s 
Hospital  Museiiiii. ) 


location,  which  is  generally  produced  by  a  wrench  of  tlie 
extended  foot,  is  the  most  conmion,  the  bone  in  this 
variety  ustially  inclining  either  a  little  outwards,  or  a 
little  inwards  at  the  same  time.  The  backward  dislocation 
Tnost  often  o('cnrs  from  a  wrench  when  the  foot  is  Hexed. 
Tlie  latei'ul  dislocations  when  (•omi)lcte  are  always  coni- 
]K)und,  and  nearly  always  associated  with  fracture  of  the 
malleoli.  *S'///y/,s. — The  astragalus  in  the  Jorn-dnl  variety 
can  be  felt  projecting  under,  and  often  threatening  to  pro- 
trude through  the  skin  of  the  instep ;  whil.<;t  in  the  li<ir/,  - 
iiHird  form  it  gives  risi?  to  a  jironiinence  beneath  the  tendo 
Achillis,  whi(Oi  it  causes  to  bulge  backwards,  to  shortening 
of  the  foot,  and  to  a  jirojcctioii  of  Ihe  tibia  in  front.  The 
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lateral  varieties  being  compoiiud,  the  uatui'e  nl'  the  iujur_y 
is  obvious.  Treatment. — In  the  simple  form  attempts 
should  always  be  made  to  push  back  the  displaced  bone 
into  its  socket,  by  making  ijressui'e  in  the  proper  direction, 
the  calf-muscles  being  relaxed  by  position,  the  foot 
extended,  and  the  tendo  Achilbs,  or  any  other  tendon  or 
ligament  that  is  felt  tense,  divided  if  necessaiy.  An 
aniBsthetic  is  generally  required.  If  reduction  is  then 
found  impossible,  the  rule  is  to  leave  the  displaced  bone 
alone,  and  only  to  excise  it  if  sloughing  threatens  or  has 
actually  occiui'ed.  Seeing,  however,  how  successful  are 
the  I'esults  of  excision  of  the  asti'agalus  for  intracta-ble 
cases  of  club-foot,  I  should  myself,  if  I  failed  to  reduce 
the  bone,  remove  it  at  once.  In  a  compound  dislocation 
the  bone  should,  as  a  rule,  be  excised. 

The  stjbastkagaloid  dislocation  is  one  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  foot  are  displaced  from  the  astragalus, 
which  itself  retains  its  natural  connections  with  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  The  foot  is  generally  displaced  either  back- 
wards and  inwards,  or  backwards  and  outwards ;  more 
rarely  in  the  opposite  directions.  In  the  backward  and 
inward  variety  (Fig.  160)  the  foot  is  inverted,  the  sole 
looks  inwards,  the  external  malleolus  is  prominent,  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  is  buried  by  the  projection  of  the  oscalcis 
bej'ond  it,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  forms  a  distinct 
prominence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  instejD,  over  which 
prominence  the  skin  is  tightly  stretched.  In  the  back- 
ward and  outward  variety  the  foot  is  everted  instead  of 
inverted,  the  internal  malleolus  is  prominent,  the  external 
biu'ied,  and  the  astragalus  projects  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  instep.  The  forward  varieties  are  too  rare  to  require 
description.  The  normal  relations  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  to  the  malleoli,  together  with  the  signs  above 
given,  will  sei-ve  to  distinguish  it  from  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  alone,  the  injmy  with  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded.  Treatment. — In  the  back- 
ward varieties  the  foot  should  bo  drawn  forwards, 
whilst  the  log  is  forced  backwards,  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  the  tibialis  anticirs  and  posticus  being  divided  if 
necessary,  iind  the  patient  put  under  an  ancesthetic. 
Ileduction  is  sometimes  very  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible in  coiLSOfj^uenco  of  the  tibial  tendons  hooking 
round  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  or  of  the  mutual 
intorloclung  of  the  bones.  After  reduction  the  foot 
sh(mld  be  placed  on  a  splint,  and  an  ice-bag  applied.  If 
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sloiiglimg   occm-s,  Pirogotf's  or  Sonne's  opeiation  may 
nave  to  bo  performed. 
Dislocation  op  the  separate  boxes  of  the  taksus. 

OF  THE  METATAHSAL  BONES,  AND  OF  THE  PHALANGES  01 

THE  TOES  are  too  rare  to  require  special  description. 


Fmctiires  of  the  lon'cr  Extrenrllij. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  may  be  divided  into  frac- 
tures of— I.  tJie  upper  end;  II.  the  shaft;  and  III.  the 
lower  end. 

I.  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur 
may  be  divided  into— 1,  intracapsular  fracture  of  the 
neck ;  2,  extracapsular  fractm-e  of  the  neck ;  3,  fracture 
of  the  great  trochanter ;  and,  4,  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
of  the  head. 

1.  Intracapsular  fracture  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  old,  and  more  commonly  in  women  than  in  men. 
Cause. — The  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bone 
and  the  diminished"  obliquity  of  the  neck  which  i.s  said 
frequently  though  not  invariably  to  attend  old  age,  are 
the  chief  predisposing  causes.  Professor  Humphrv  main- 
tains, however,  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  obliquity 
as  age  adviinces.  Slight  indirect  violence,  such  as  slipping 
off  the  cui'bstone,  catching  the  toes  in  the  carpet,  Arc.  is 
the  common  exciting  cause. 

Btate  of  the  parts. — The  line  of  fracture  may  be  situated 
at  any  part  of  the  neck  within  the  capsule,"  and  may  be 
transverse  or  oblique  ;  the  usual  situation,  however,  is 
just  external  to  the  head,  and  the  direction  transversc\ 
The  fragments  may  be  impacted  or  non-impactod,  but 
impaction  is  the  exception.  In  the  impacted  form  the 
lower  fragment  is  nearly  always  driven  into  the  up]iei- : 
when,  however,  the  fragments  are  very  jagged,  mutual 
interlocking  maj-  occur.  The  periosteum  covering  the 
neck— the  cervical  reilection  as  it  is  sometimes  called — 
may  bo  partially  or  comjiletely  torn,  so  tliat  all  connection 
between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  severed. 
Upon  the  extent  of  its  rupture  will  in  part  depend  the 
amount  of  disiilacemcnt  of  the  fragments,  and  the  kind  of 
iinion  that  will  occur.  In  the  non-impacted  form  the 
lower  fragment  with  tlu^  rest  of  the  femur  is  drawn 
slightly  upwai'ds  by  tin;  muscles  insert(>d  into  the  tro- 
chanters, and  at  the  same  time  goniTally  rotated  out- 
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wards.  The  outward  rotation  would  appear  to  depend  in 
part  on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fi'acture,  aud  in  part 
on  the  weight  of  the  limb,  which  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  roll  outwards.  Method  of  union. — In  consequence 
partly  of  the  feeble  blood  supply  of  the  upper  fragment, 
and  partly  of  the  fragments  not  being  in  apposition,  bony 
union  seldom  occiu's,  the  parts  becoming  bound  together 
bj'  fibrous  tissue  or  remaining  ununited.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fragments  become  rounded  off  and  polished,  forming 
a  false  joint;  whilst,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  lower 
fragment,  great  shortening  of  the  neck  usually  ensues. 

Signs. — Slight  shortening — about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch — evei'sion,  inabihty  to  raise  the  limb  from  the  hori- 
zontal position,  approximation  of  the  great  trochanter  to 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  rotation  of  the 
great  trochanter  through  a  smaller  arc  than  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  crepitus,  are  the  usual  signs.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  no  shortening  at  first,  and  patients  have 
been  known  to  walk  after  the  injury.  In  rare  instances 
there  has  been  inversion  instead  of  eversion,  a  fact  not 
easy  of  explanation.  In  the  impacted  form  there  is  no 
crepitus,  the  shortening  is  less,  and  does  not  disappear  on 
extension,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  raise  the  limb 
from  the  horizontal  position,  and  perhaps  stand  or  walk 
on  it.  Diagnosis. — The  age  of  the  patient,  the  very  slight 
shortening,  the  absence  of  bruising  about  the  trochanter, 
the  slightness  of  the  violence  occasioning  it,  and  the  ever- 
sion of  the  limb  are  the  chief  signs  which  point  to  intra- 
capsular fracture  ;  but  it  may  have  to  be  diagnosed  from 
the  extracapsular  form,  from  dislocation  of  the  hip,  from 
dislocation  with  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  from  chronic 
osteo-arthritis,  and  from  mere  contusion  of  the  hip.  In 
the  extracapsular  form  the  shortening  is  greater,  the 
patient  usually  younger,  the  occasioning  violence  direct 
and  more  severe,  and  there  is  often  bruising  and  ecchymosis 
f)f  the  skin  and  widening  of  the  trochanter.  In  dislocation 
there  is  loss  of  mobility  of  the  limb,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt  in  the  abnormal  position.  The  only 
common  dislocation  with  which  the  ordinary  form  of 
fracture  could  be  confounded  is  the  pubic,  as  in  this  alone 
is  there  any  eversion ;  but  liere  the  distinct  prominence 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  pubcs  at  once 
serves  to  distinguish  it."  In  fracture  of  the  acelulndum 
vriih  dislocation  there  is,  in  addition  to  crepitus,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  an  abnormal  situation, 
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whence  it  can  be  drawn  on  extension  of  the  limb  bnt 
returns  when  the  extension  is  relaxed,  crepitus  druin" 
these  raovements  being  felt.  Chrunic  osteo-arthriiin,  in 
■which  m  consequence  of  the  absorjition  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  there  is  often  shortening  and  evcrsion,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  movemont  of  the  osteophytes  uijon 
each  other  crepitus,  may  be  distinguished  from  intra- 
capsular fracture,  which  it  may  simulate  should  a 
patient  suffermg  from  it  have  a  fall,  by  the  history  of 
pam,  lameness,  and  stiffness  before  the  injury.  In  'con- 
tiision  of  the  hip,  though  there  may  be  aversion  of  the 
limb  and  loss  of  power,  the  trochanter  retains  its  noi-mal 
relations,  and  there  is  no  shortening  or  crepitus.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  old  people  ab- 
sorption of  the  neck  of  the  bone  may  slowly  take  place 
after  a  contusion,  and  of  this  the  patient  should  be 
warned,  _  as  otherwise  the  Surgeon  may  be  accused  of 
overlooking  a  fi'actiu'e. 

The  treatment,  should  vary  according  to  the  ao-e  and 
powers  of  the  patient.  Thiis  in  the  old  and  feeble  in 
whom  bony  union  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and  in  whom, 
moreover,  long  confinement  oil  the  back  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce bed-sores  and  even  fatal  hyix)static  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  the  limb  should  be  merely  placed  at  rest  between 
sand-bags,  and  the  patient  only  confined  to  bed  for  a  few 
days.  He  should  then  be  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches 
with  the  parts  secm-ed  in  some  form  of  stiff  bandage  or 
moulded  leather  case,  or  on  a  Thomas's  hip- joint  spHnt. 
In  younger  and  fairly  vigorous  patients  an  attempt  may 
1)6  made  to  obtain  bony  union  either  by  means  of  exten- 
sion with  the  weight  and  pulley  or  by  the  long  splint. 
Oonfinement  to  bed  for  six  or"  eight  "weeks  is"  usually 
necessary,  followed  for  another  two  or  three  months  by 
the  use  of  some  form  of  stifl'  a]-)]iaratus. 

2.  ExTRACArsuLAK  FRACTURES,  though  more  fre- 
quent in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  are  not,  like  intra- 
(•-a]isular  fractui-es,  so  essentially  an  injury  of  old  atre. 
Thus,  they  are  frequently  met  with  betwoeii  the  ages"  of 
forty  and  fifty,  Avhoreas  intracapsular  fractures  hardly 
ever  occur  in  persons  under  fifty.  Cminc. — Usuallv  direct 
violence  as  a  fall  or  a,  severe  blow  on  the  great  trochanter. 
Hhilv  (iftJie  jiarl.H. — The  fracture  commonly  extends  through 
the  base  of  the  neck  just  outside  the  capsule,  and  is 
nearly  always  associated  M'ith  a  fi'acture  of  the  great 
trochanter.    It  may  be  impacted  or  non-impactod,  the 
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former  condition,  however,  being  by  far  th(j  most  common. 
Indeed,  it  is_  probable,  that  nearly  all  extracapsular 
fractures  are  in  the  first  instance  impacted  and  accom- 
panied by  fractiu'e  through  the  great  trochanter,  and  that 
they  only  become  non-impacted  by  the  splitting  asunder 
of  the  trochanters,  in  consequence  of  the  neck  being 
(biven  in  still  further,  wedge-wise,  between  them ;  and 
hence,  that  non-impaction  only  occui-s  as  a  result  of  great 
violence.  The  line  of  fracture  through  the  trochanter 
commonly  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  terminates  by  passing  through  the  trochanter  minor ; 
but  it  may  take  various  directions,  sometimes  splitting 
the  trochanter  into  several  pieces.  The  method  of  anion  is 
generally  bony,  and  as  the  blood  supply  is  very  good, 
there  is  often  an  excessive  formation  of  callus.  In  rare 
instances  no  union,  or  fibrous  union,  occurs. 

The  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  intracapsular 
variety.  _  Thus,  there  is  eversion  and  shortening  of  the 
limb,  pain  on  movement,  inability  as  a  rule  to  raise  the 
limb  fi-om  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  trochanter  is 
found  to  be  above  Nelaton's  line  (Fig.  149),  and  the  base  of 
Bryant's  triangle  to  be  less  than  on  the  sound  side.  But 
the  shortening  is  greater  than  in  intracapsular  fracture ; 
the  patient  is  commonly  not  so  old ;  the  fracture  is 
probably  produced  by  dii'ect  violence;  the  trochanter 
feels  enlarged  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
from  being  split  by  the  neck;  there  is  swelling  and 
braismg  about  the  hip;  and  often  much  subsequent 
ecchymosis,  since  the  blood  being  outside  the  capsule 
readily  makes  its  way  to  the  surface.  In  the  non-impacted 
variety  where  there  is  much  comminution  of  the  tro- 
chanter, the  shoiiening  may  be  as  much  as  two  or  three 
inches,  and  crepitus  will  be  well  marked.  In  the  impacted, 
the  shortening  is  much  less,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch, 
and  crepitus  cannot  be  chcited,  unless  the  fragments  are 
loosely  wedged.  In  firm  impaction,  indeed,  the  patient 
can  often  I'aise  the  leg,  or  even  walk. 

Trentiiient.  —  In  the  non-impacted  variety,  extension 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  some  variety  of  Liston's 
long  splmt,  a  stirrup,  weight  and  pulley  being  substituted. 
If  preferred,  for  the  porinc^al  band.  Firm  osseous  union 
will  generally  be  obtained  in  a  month  to  six  weeks.  In 
the  impacted,  extension  had  better  not  be  made,  but  the 
limb  merely  kept  at  rest  by  the  long  splint  till  the  swell- 
ing and  pain  have  subsided,  and  the  patient  then  allowed 
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to  get  about  on  crutches.    Firm  union  will  occiu-,  but 
there  will  be  i:)ermanent  shortening,  and  probablj-  some 
eversion  and  stiifncss  of  the  joint. 
3.  Fracture  of  the  great  trochaxter  ;  and  4. 

SEPARATION    OF   THE    EPIPUYSIS  OF  THE  HEAD,  are  too 

rare  to  call  for  description  here. 

II.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  very 
common  in  children,  less  common  in  adults,  and  rare  in 
old  people,  in  whom  intra-  and 
extracapsular  fractures  more  readily 
vbl&r  occiu'.    Cause. — Generally  the  re- 

sult of  indii'ectviolence,  occasionally 
of  direct,  and  rarely  of  muscular 
action.  State  of  the  pai-ts. — The  line 
of  fracture  is  usually  ti-ansverse 
or  oblique ;  but  in  rare  instances, 


Fio.  161. — Fracture  of  upper 
tliird  of  femur.   (After  Gray. ) 


Fig.  162. — Fracture  of  lower 
tliird  of  femur.  (After  Gray."! 


almost  longitudinal  or  siiiral.  The  oblique  is  more  com- 
mon in  adults  ;  the  transverse  in  children.  The  fragments 
for  the  most  part  considerably  overlap,  ]irodu(>ing  much 
shoitcniiig.  The  iisual  situiition  of  the  fracture  is  about 
the  iniddlc  of  1ho  bone,  though  it  may  occur  tlirough  the 
upper  or  middle  or  lower  third.  In  the  vp]>ir  third 
(]''ig.  ini).  the  lower  end  of  the  upjier  fragment  is  drawn 
foi  wards  by  the  ])soas  and  iliacus.  and  at  the  s;imo  time. 
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geueiciUy  abducted  aud  rotated  outwards  by  the  glutei 
and  external  rotator  muscles.  The  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  adductors, 
and  upwards  by  the  quadriceps  and  hamstrings,  whilst 
it  is  also  rotated  outwards  in  part  by  the  adductors, 
and  in  part  by  the  weight  of  the  limb.  Occasionally,  the 
upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  instead  of  outwards. 
Union  is  apt  to  occur  with  some  overlapping  of  the  frag- 
ments and  angular  deformity.  In  the  middle  third  the 
displacement  is  similar,  the  upper  fragment  usually 
projecting  in  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower.  In 
the  lower  third  the  upper  fragment,  in  addition  to  being- 
displaced  foi-wards,  is  generally  drawn  towards  the  middle 
line  by  the  adductors ;  whilst  the  lower  fragment, 
especially  when  the  fractm'e  is  just  above  the  condyles,  is 
tilted  backwards  into  the  popliteal  space  by  the  gastro- 
cnemius, where  it  can  be  felt  as  a  distinct  prominence, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  di-awn  upwards  with  the  rest  of 
the  Hmb  by  the  hamstrings  and  quadriceps  (Fig.  1G2). 

Signs. — ^^In  the  adult  the  signs  are  usually  very  obvious. 
They  consist  in  shortening,  crepitus,  eversion  of  the  foot, 
swelling  from  the  approximation  of  the  attachments  of 
the  muscles,  and  in  preternatui'al  mobility  and  loss  of 
power  in  the  limb.  The  ends  of  the  fragments,  more- 
over, can  often  be  felt  on  manipulation.  In  young 
children  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  so  easy,  especially 
when  the  fracture  is  incomplete  ;  the  bowing  of  the  limb, 
shortening,  sensation  of  yielding  or  creaking,  and  the 
history  of  the  accident,  however,  will  usually  prevent  a 
mistake. 

Treatrneut.~Th.Q  methods  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  all  for 
theu'  object  the  extension  of  the  limb.  Extension  over- 
comes the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  hamstrings  and 
adductors,  and  through  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps 
into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  fragment  draws  the 
lower  end  of  the  latter  backwards,  thus  counteracting  the 
psoas  and  iliacus.  The  various  methods  may  be  briefly 
considered  under  the  following  heads :— 1,  the  long 
splint ;  2,  the  weight  and  pulley ;  3,  the  double-inclined 
plane  ;  4,  the  plaster-of-Paris  or  starch  bandage. 

\.  The  long  sjdint  (Fig.  163)  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  straight  lath  with  two  notches  at  its  lower, 
and  two  holes  in  its  ui)pcr  end,  and  is  known  as  Liston's. 
It  should  reach  from  the  axilla  to  six  inches  below  the 
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foot.  The  splint,  well  padded,  is  first  bound  to  the  foot 
and  leg  by  a  bandage  carried  through  the  notches  in  the 
splint,  and  over  the  ankle  in  the  foi-m  of  a  figiu-e  of  H,  and 
then  up  the  leg,  and  beyond  the  knee  to  prevent  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  (Fig.  1G3).  A  perineal  band 
having  been  previously  adjusted,  and  its  ends  brought  out 
through  the  holes  iii  the  top  of  the  splint,  is  now- 
tightened,  whilst  extension  is  made  upon  the  foot.  The 
ends  of  the  perineal  band,  as  soon  as  the  fracture  is 
reduced,  are  secm-ely  tied.  The  band  thus  acts  as  a 
counter-extending  force,  and  the  displacement  is  prevented 
from  retui-ning.  A  broad  bandage  is  finally  passed  roimd 
the  thorax  to  confine  the  spUnt  to  the  side.    The  peiineal 


Fig.  163. — Liston's  long  spliut.    (Heath's  ]^Iinor  Surgery.) 


band  may  consist  of  any  soft  material,  as  a  folded  silk 
handkerchief,  or  ' '  piece  of  bandage  sewn  in  the  form  of 
a  long  bag  aud  stuffed  with  cotton  wool."  with  tapes 
attached  at  each  end.  It  should  take  its  bearings  from 
the  tuber  ischii,  and  not  rest  between  the  tuber  ischii  aud 
great  trochanter,  as  here  it  would  jiress  on  the  great  sciatic 
nerve.  The  splint  is  improved  by  a  cross-bar  at  its  lower 
end,  to  prevent  the  limb  rolling  outwards,  and  by  an 
oval  aperture  opposite  the  external  malleolus,  to  jirevent 
pressure  on  that  bone.  As  the  perineal  band  is  ajit 
to  chafe,  some  surgeons,  in  its  jilaee,  employ,  in  com- 
bination with  the  long  splint,  the  stirrui").  weight  and 
pulley  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  raising  the  bed  at  the 
foot  so  that  the  weight  ol'  the  body  may  act  as  the  coiuiter- 
extending  force.  ^lany  modifications  of  Ihe  long  splint 
ar(!  ill  use  ;  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  ISoyer's, 
lli'sault's,  I'ryant's,  and  De  ^lorgan's  splints.  IJryant's 
(b'ig.  Ki'l)  consists  of  two  long  .s])lints  unitid  above  and 
below  1)}'  iron  cross-bars  iu  the  way  .shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  iiif ernqited  opposite  the  trochanters  to  avoid 
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pressure  on  these  parts.  By  its  use  both  limbs  are  kept 
parallel,  and  abduction  or  adduction  of  the  fi'actured  limb 
is  prevented,  whilst  extension  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
elastic  apparatus  attached  to  the  side  of  the  sjilint  and 
connected  by  cords  and  pulleys  to  the  foot-piece,  which 
moves  up  and  down  in  a  slot.  If  the  foot  of  the  bed  is 
raised  no  perineal  band  is  required. 

2.  The  lueight  and  j^Mey  is  frequently  iiscd,  either 
alone,  or  as  an  addition  to  the  long  splint.  A  long  piece 
of  strapping  is  seciu'ed  on  each  side  of  the  leg  and  lower 
third  of  the  thigh  by  strapping  and  a  bandage,  leaving  a 
loop  about  eight  inches  long  under  the  sole.  In  the  loop 
thus  left  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches  square,  is 
placed,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  a  cord  is 


Fig.  164.— Bryant's  splint. 


passed  and  secui'ed  by  a  knot  at  its  end.  The  cord  is  then 
caiTied  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  weight 
of  several  pounds  suspended  on  it.  The  weight  should  be 
gradually  increased  till  the  fractured  Umb  is  foimd  on 
measurement  to  be  the  same  length  as  the  sound  limb. 
Ten  to  twenty  pounds  or  even  more  may  be  required. 
Counter-extension  is  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
foot  of  the  bed  being  raised  six  inches  or  so  on  blocks. 
But  the  many  details  involved  in  its  application  will  be 
better  learnt  by  three  months'  dressing  in  the  wards  than 
by  any  verbal  description.  In  children,  the  limb  may  be 
suspended  by  means  of  this  stirrup  in  a  vertical  position 
to  the  ceiling  (Fig.  165),  the  weight  of  the  body  being  the 
counter-extending  force. 

3.  The  doiibh-indiiu'd  plane  is  very  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  up])or  third  of  the  femur,  in  which 
the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  upwards  by  the  psoas  and 
iliacus,  and  cannot  bo  kept  in  apposition  with  the  lower. 
By  means  of  the  double-inclined  plane  the  lower  fragment 
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is  raised  and  brought  into  line  with  the  upper,  extension 
being  secm-ed  by  the  leg  and  foot  hanging  unsupported 
down  the  further  side  of  the  plane,  and  counter-extension 
by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  plane  may  consist  of  an 
ordinary  Maclntyre's  splint  bent  to  the  proper  angle,  or 
of  a  wooden  frame  that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  proper 
height  at  the  apex  where  the  planes  meet.  Dr.  Hodgen's 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's  splints  are  double-inclined 
planes  slung  on  pulleys,  but  space 
does  not  pennit  of  them  being 
described  here. 

4.  Plaster  -  of  -  Far  is  and  starch 
handages  are  employed  at  some 
hospitals  from  the  first,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  get  about  on 
crutches. 
III.  Feactuees  theough  the 

LOWEE  END  OF  THE  FEMTJE  veiy 
frequently  extend  either  trans- 
versely or  obliquely  across  the 
shaft,  just  above  the  articular 
surface,  and  vertically  or  obliquely 
between  the  condyles  into  the  knee- 
joint,  the  broken  end  of  the  shaft 
being  often  impacted  between  the 
partially  separated  condyles.  Some- 
times the  line  of  fi'acture  may  be 
entirely  suj^racondyloid,  the  knee- 
joint  then  escaping.  In  young 
subjects  the  fracture  may  occur  in 
the  epiphysial  line,  with  or  without 
splintering  of  the  condyles.  De- 
structive inflammation  of  the  knee- 
joint  is  liable  to  follow  fi-actures  through  the  condyles, 
but  is  certainly'  far  from  common. 

Tlie  sifpis,  when  the  fracture  is  supra-condyJoid,  are 
similar  to  those  of  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
shaft.  In  the  T-shapnl  fracture  in  which  the  knee  is 
involved,  there  is  usually  gi-cat  swelling  of  the  joint  from 
efl'usiou  of  blood  and  serum  ;  increased  width  of  the  femur 
if  the  condyles  arc  sejjarated  from  each  other;  shortening; 
inability  to  stand  on  or  use  the  limb;  and  crejiitus  on 
manijiulatiou,  on  grasjung  the  condjdes.  and  often  on 
moving  the  patella  laterally.  In  fracture  through  the 
f/iiphi/sis,  tlie  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  soft  crepitus 


Fig.  165. — Fracture  of 
the  femur  treated 
by  vertical  extension. 
(Bryant's  Surgery.) 
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chtiracteristic  of  epiphysial  fractures,  will  point  to  the 
natiu'e  of  the  injury.  The  separation  of  the  fragments, 
moreover,  is  usually  less  than  in  other  fractures  in  this 
situation,  as  the  two  siu'faces  are  broad.  Union  generally 
occiu's  by  bone,  and  hence  shortening  is  common. 

Treatment.  —  Some  form  of  the  long  splint  may  be 
applied ;  or  extension  made  by  the  stirrup,  weight,  and 
pulley  ;  or  the  limb  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  back-splint, 
with  two  side  splints,  and  skmg  in  the  way  to  be  described 
under  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  In  the  supra- 
condyloid  fracture,  where  the  lower  fragment  is  much 
tilted  ba^ikwards  by  the  gastrocnemiiis,  the  tendo  Achillis 


Figs.  166  and  167. — Transverse  and  vertical  fracture  of  the  patella. 

may  be  divided,  or  the  double-inclined  plane  used.  In 
any  case  an  ice-bag  or  lead  lotion  should  be  applied  to  the 
knee  till  the  effusion  is  absorbed.  Passive  movements 
should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  about  four  weeks. 

The  patella.  —  Fractures  of  the  patella  are  most 
common  in  middle  life,  of  more  frequent  occiu'rence  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  very  rare  in  childhood.  Cause. 
— They  are  generally  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent  action 
of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  such  as  is  exerted 
by  a  person  to  regain  the  upright  position  when  he 
feels  himself  slipping  backwards,  the  knee  being  then 
semi-flexed,  and  the  patella  unsupported.  They  are  some- 
times caused  by  direct  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon 
tho_  knee.  State  of  the  parts. — When  due  to  muscular 
action  the  lino  of  the  fracture  is  transverse  (Fig.  166),  the 
aponeurotic  covering  is  usually  torn,  and  the  upper  frag- 
ment generally  drawn  some  distance  from  the  lower  by 
the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  When  due  to 
direct  violence  it  is  more  often  starred  or  vertical  (Fig. 
107),  and  the  aponeurosis  being  intact,  there  is  little  or  no 
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separation.  In  any  case  the  fractui-e,  of  com-se,  extends 
into  the  joint. _  Method  of  univn. — When  the  iractui-e  is 
transverse,  imion  is  generally  fibrous  or  membraneous, 
rarely  osseous,  in  consequence  of  the  fragments  being 
separated,  probably  in  part  by  muscular  contraction, 
and  in  paii  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  later  of  serous 

fluid,  into  the  joint.  In 


the  vertical  and  stan-ed 
fi'actures,  "where  the  parts 
are  held  together  by  the 
untom  aponeiu'osis,  union 
is  usually  osseous.  Signs, 
— At  first  a  gap  between 
the   fi'agments    can  be 


FxG.  168.— Malgaigne's  hooks,       seen  and  felt,  but  it  is 
with  key.  subsequently  obscm'ed  by 

s-welling  of  the  joint. 
The  jiatient  cannot  stand,  or  extend  the  knee.  In  a 
vertical  fractui'e  crepitus  can  usually  be  detected,  and 
the  fragments  are  not  separated. 


Fio.  16'J. — Maiiuiiig'.s  patella  sjilint.  The  leg  is  drawn  in  outline, 
so  as  to  show  beneath  it  tiio  wclibing  hand  ])assing  through  the 
slit  in  the  splint.  The  strips  of  strapping  should  reach  uj)  the 
thigh  to  the  gluteal  fold. 

Treat  men  f. — If  seen  bcl'oro  clTusion  has  occurred,  the 
whole  limb  from  the  ankle  to  the  hip  should  bo  enclosed 
in  a  Bavarian  plastcr-of-Paris  s]ilint,  and  the  patient 
confined  to  bed  for  a  week,  and  then  allowed  to  got 
about  on  crutches.  I'ven  when  effusion  has  set  in,  this 
plan  may  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  Usually, 
however,  the  limb  is  ])laccd  on  a,  back-s]ilint  with  the  foot 
raised  so  as  to  relax  tlie  muscles  in  front  of  tlio  thigh, 
ice  or  cold  lotion  applied  till  the  swelling  has  subsided,  and 
then  an  endeavour  made  to  draw  down  the  upper  frag- 
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ment  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  contact  ■with  tlie  lower. 
Various  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  for  this  purj^ose, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Manning's,  Hamilton's 
and  Steavenson's  splints,  Malgaigne's  hooks  (Fig.  168),  and 
Mayo  Eobson's  pins  (Fig.  170).  But  plaster  of  Paris  apjilied 
in  the  way  above  described,  after  the  fragments  have  been 
as  much  as  possible  approximated  by  stiips  of  strapping, 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  that  can  be  adopted.  On  the 
removal  of  whatever  apparatus  is  used  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  a  leathern  knee-cap,  to  prevent 
flexion,  must  be  worn  from  three  to  six  months,  and  sub- 
sequently an  apparatus  to  partially  limit  flexion  for  two 
or  three  years,  as  other-«ase  there  is  a  great  tendency  for 
the  fibrous  material  uniting  the  fragments  to  become 
stretched,  and  the  fragments  to  become  widely  separated. 

Manning's  sj^Jfut. — A  piece  of  webbing  is  taken  the  length 
of  the  leg,  and  is  first  secured  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  by 
a  dozen  or  so  strips  of  strapping,  which  have  been  pre- 
pously  sewn  to  the  webbiug,  the  lowest  strip  being  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  patella.  The  whole  limb  is  then 
placed  on  a  back  splint  with  a  foot-piece,  the  leg  and  foot 
being  firmly  bandaged  to  it  below,  and  the  thigh  lightly  to 
it  above.  The  free  end  of  the  webbing  band  having  first 
been  brought  out  thi'ough  the  slit  in  the  splint  midway 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle  (see  Pig.  169),  is  now 
drawn  down  towards  the  foot  outside  the  splint,  and  sewn 
over  a  piece  of  stick,  which  is  secured  to  the  foot-piece  by 
an  india-rubber  ring  (a)  on  each  side.  Thus  elastic 
tension  is  continually  exerted  upon  the  upper  fragment, 
and  so  di-aws  it  down  towards  the  lower. 

Mayo  Bohson's  Method. — A  strong  steel  pin  is  passed 
through  the  ligamentimi  patelli©  outside  the  knee  joint; 
the  skin  is  then  dra^wni  down  over  the  patella,  and  another 
l^in  passed  through  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  also  out- 
side the  joint.  The  two  pins  and  with  them  the  fixig- 
ments  of  the  patella  are  then  di'awn  together  by  a  figui'e- 
of- eight  sutiu-e  on  each  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  fractured 
Biu-faces  into  apposition.  An  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied 
and  the  pins  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  a  month  (see 
Pig.  170). 

Aspiration  of  the  joint.  Wirimj  of  the  frngmeiits. — With 
the  object  of  obtaining  finn  fibrous  or  bony  union,  some 
Surgeon.s,  where  there  is  much  distension  of  the  joint, 
draw  off  the  blood  or  sei-um  with  the  aspirator  ;  and 
others  lay  the  joint  freely  open  and  wire  the  fragments  of 
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the  patella  togethei'.  The  latter  procecrlin;?,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  has  often  secured  bony  union  without  any  ill 
effects,  but  on  the  other  hand,  suppuration,  stiiY- joint, 
amputation,  and  even  loss  of  life  have  resulted.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  therefore,  and  considerinji;  that  no  such 
dangers  attend  the  ordinary  methods,  and  that  by  these 
methods  a  perfectly  useful  joint  can  be  obtained,  even 
though  the  union  is  only  fibrous,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
have  always  hesitated  to  undertake  such  an  operation  for 
a  recent  fracture  of  the  patella.  Recenth'  Mr.  Barker  has 
tied  the  fragments  together  subcutaneously  by  passing 


Fifi.  170. — Mayo  Robsoii'.s  method  of  holding  fragment.-  nf  jiatclla 

in  contact. 

a  suture  by  the  aid  of  a  nrevus  needle  first  behind  the 
patella,  and  then  in  front  of  it  between  the  patella  and  the 
skin.  The  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the  joint,  the  frag- 
ments pressed  together,  and  the  sutures  tied  tightly,  thus 
keeping  the  fragments  in  apposition. 

The  tibia  and  fibula. — Both  bones,  or  the  tibia  or 
fibula  alone,  may  bo  fractured. 

Frddure  of  boilt  bonus,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common  variety,  may  be  due  to  either  dii-ect  or  indirect 
violence.  When  the  restilt  of  direct  violence,  tlic  frac- 
ture occurs  at  the  sjiot  where  the  force  is  applied,  and 
both  bones  are  usually  fractiu-cd  more  or  less  transversely, 
and  in  the  same  line ;  but  wlien  the  result  of  indirect 
violence,  tin?  tibia  generally  first  gives  way  at  its  weakest 
s]i()1,  /.'•.,  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  Ihe  lower 
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tliii-d,  and  then  the  fibuki  also  at  its  weakest  spot,  i.e., 
in  its  upper  third,  and  the  fractm-es  are  usually  oblique. 
In  the  transverse  fracture  but  little  displacement  occurs ; 
in  the  oblique,  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  usually  runs 
downwards,  forwards,  and  a  little  inwards,  the  lower 
fragments  are  drawn  upwards,  backwards  and  outwards, 
behind  the  ujjper,  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  while  the 
sharp  end  of  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  tibia  projects  forwards, 
threatening,  and  indeed  often 
causing,  perforation  of  the  skin 
(Fig.  171). 

Fracture  of  the  tibia  alone  is 
generally  caused  by  direct  vio- 
lence, as  a  kick  or  a  blow  on  the 
shin,  occasionally  by  indirect 
violence,  as  a  fall  on  the  foot. 
Nature  of  the  displacement. — The 
fractiu'e  is  usuallj^  situated  in 
the  lower  thiixl  of  the  bone,  and 
is  generally  transverse,  and  at- 
tended by  little  displacement, 
the  fragments  being  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  fibula,  which  plays 
the  part  of  a  splint.  Fractures 
of  the  upper  and  lower  ends, 
involving  the  knee-  and  ankle- 
joints  respectively,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower 
epiphysis,  may  also  occur,  but 
are  rare. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  cdone  is 
more  common  than  fracture  of     Fig.  171.— Fracture  of  the 
the  tibia  alone.  Cause. — Though        lower  third  of  the  tibia, 
sometimes  produced  by  direct  it  is        (After  tfray. ) 
naore  often  the  result  of  indirect 

violence,  such  as  a  severe  wrench  or  twist  of  the  foot.  The 
fracture  is  then  generally  situated  from  two  to  three  inches 
from  the  external  malleolus,  and  the  foot  is  at  the  same 
time  very  commonly  dislocated  either  outwards  or  inwards, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  force.  Nature  of  the  dis- 
7./«ce«m«.— In  the  fracture  with  outward  dislocation  of 
the  foot  (/  alt  s  fracture,  as  it  is  generally  called),  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  driven  inWards  towards  the 
tibia,  the  external  lateral  ligament  remains  intact,  but 
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the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  ruptured,  or  the  end  of 
the  internal  malleolus  is  torn  off.  The  foot,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  displaced  outwards,  is  alsodra-mi  hurl-irards 
by  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  the  fracture  with  inward  dislo- 
cation (which  is  rare),  the  articidar  surface  of  the  external 
malleolus  usualty  follows  the  astragalus,  and  the  u])])er 
end_  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  in  consequence 
projects  outwards. 

Signs. — In  fi'acture  of  both  bones  the  signs  ai-e  usually 
unmistakable,  especially'  when  the  fracture  is  obHque  and 

in  the  loM'er  third  of  the  leg. 
When  the  tibia  or  fibula  alone 
is  fractm'ed  the  diagnosis  is 
often  very  difficult.  In  the  tibia 
some  irregidarity  may  be  felt 
on  rrmning  the  finger  along  the 
shin,  and  crepitus  may  perhaps 
be  eUcited.  In  the  fibula,  frac- 
tm-e  of  the  lower  third  may  be 
detected  by  running  the  finger 
along  the  subcutaneous  em-face 
of  the  bone  just  above  the  ex- 
ternal malleous ;  but  if  the  case 
is  not  seen  till  swelling  fi-om 
effusion  has  set  in,  it  may  be 
quite  impossible  to  say  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  a  fi-actui'e 
or  a  sprain.  If  in  doubt  the 
case  should  be  treated  as  a 
turc.  (St.  j;ai-tlioloiMcw-s  fnicture.  In  the  upper  two- 
llospital  Museum.)  ^j^.^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

vered  with  muscles,  and  cannot 
be  felt,  tlie  following  tests  for  fracture  may  be  applied. 
1.  Move  the  foot  laterally,  and  crepitus  will  probably  be 
elicited  if  there  is  a  fracture.  2.  I'ress  the  tibia  and 
filiula  together  just  above  the  ankle  by  grasjiing  them 
with  the  hand.  lu  fracture,  pain  will  be  felt  at  the 
fractured  spot,  not  at  the  situation  where  gras])ed.  3. 
Grasp  the  tibia  and  fibula  with  the  hands  just  below  the 
knee  and  above  the  ankle.  If  there  is  a  fracture  the 
natural  springiness  of  the  fibula  will  be  lost,  and  cre]iitus 
may  ])orha])s  be  dotoctcd.  In  /'nit's  frarlin-f  (Yiix.  172), 
the' foot  is  twisted  outwards,  so  tliat  whilst  tlic  inner  edge 
is  towards  the  ground  the  sole  is  directed  outwards.  Tlu-ro 
is  a  well-marked  depression  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  the 
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internal  malleolus  projects  prominently  under  tlie  skin, 
and  crepitus  can  be  easily  obtained.  There  is  also  mai'ked 
hackiuard  displacement  of  the  foot. 

Treatment. — In  uncomplicated  fractures  of  the  tibia  or 
fibula  alone,  the  leg  may  be  placed  at  once  in  jjlaster-of- 
Paris  splints,  and  the  patient,  after  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed, 
alloAved  to  get  about  on  crutches.    Where  there  is  much 
swelling,  the  leg  had  better  be  2:)laced  for  a  few  days  on  a 
back-splint  to  allow  the  swelling  to  subside  before  the 
plaster  of  Paris  is  applied.    In  simple  fractm-e  of  both 
bones,  where  the  line  of  fractui-e  is  transverse  and  there 
is  but  little  swelling  or  displacement,  the  same  treat- 
ment may  often  be  adopted  with  advantage.    But  greater 
care  and  watchfulness  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  any 
untoward  accident.    Indeed,  whenever  this  method  of 
treating  fractures  is  used,  the  precautions  mentioned  at 
page  180  should  be  taken.     When  there  is  any  dis- 
placement, howevei',  the  iractiu-e  must  be  reduced  by 
making  traction  upon  the  foot  whilst  the  thigh  is  steadied 
by  an  assistant,  taking  special  care  to  coiTect  the  eversion, 
so  frequently  present,  of  the  lower  fragment.    You  will  | 
know  when  this  has  been  done  by  the  inner  side  of  the  pa-  ' 
tella,  the  internal  malleolus,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe  beiag  in  the  same  line.  Ptirther,  you  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  rest  satisfied  as  long  as  any  irregularity  can  be  felt 
on  drawing  your  finger  down  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  or  as 
long  as  any  marked  difference  is  apparent  on  comparing 
the  fractured  with  the  sound  leg.    If  any  difficulty  ia 
experienced,  give  chloroform,  and  if  necessary,  cut  the 
tendo  Achillis.    Having  reduced  the  fractiu'e,  seciu'e  the 
foot  and  leg  on  a  splint.    Whatever  form  of  the  various 
splints  for  the  purpose  is  adopted,  take  care : — 1,  that  the 
foot  is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg ;  2,  that  the  ball  of  the 
toes  and  the  heel  touch  the  foot-piece  of  the  splint ; 
3,  that  the  foot  is  square  with  the  foot-piece  ;  and  4,  that  - 
the  back  of  the  heel  is  kej)t  from  contact  with  the  splint 
by  a  small  pad  placed  under  the  tendo  Achillis  just  above 
the  heel.   The  iron  splint  and  cradle,  shown  in  Fig.  173,  is 
almost  invariably  employed  by  the  whole  of  the  surgical 
staff  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  ordinary  fractiu'cs 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.    In  applying  the  splint,  which  should  reach  as 
high  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  and  should  be  well  padded  and  shaped  to  the 
limb,  the  foot  is  first  secui-cd  to  the  foot-piece  by  strapping 
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and  a  bandage.  The  Surgeon  having  then  a.-jriured  him- 
self that  the  fracture  is  in  good  position,  .secures  the 
splint  by  a  broad  strip  of  stiupping,  and  a  figure-of-eight 


Fig.  173.  — Fraotuiu  upiiaratus  lor  the  boucs  oi  leg. 


bandage  over  the  knee.  The  splint  is  next  s-nimg  in 
the  cradle,  as  shown  in  the  figui'e,  and  side  splints  are 
then  applied  and  fixed  by  webbing  straps.    In  the  case 


Flc.  17 i. — CHiic'.s  splints  I'oi-  Pott's  Iractuic.     Tlic  oiu.-^idt:  .-ijilint 
is  kiiowu  by  tlic  foot-piccc. 

of  fracture  of  bolli  bones,  the  apjiaratus  i.s  generally 
kept  on  for  a  nioiith  ;  in  the  cn.se  of  the  fibula  or  libia 
alone,  I'or  two  or  thi-ce  weeks.  The  leg  is  tlien  jilaccd 
in  a  plaster-of-l'aris,  a  gum  and  chalk,  or  a  silicate  of 
soda  bandage.  In  Pott's  /mdnrr,  the  above  apjiaratus 
is  also  generally  used,  and  hi'i'c  again  I  sjieak  of  it  in  the 
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highest  praise.  Where,  however,  there  is  much  difiRculty 
in  keeping  the  bones  in  good  position,  the  leg  is  laid  on 
its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  semi-flexed  to  relax  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  secui-ed  in  Cline's  splints  (Fig.  174), 
the  tendo  Achillis  being  divided,  if  found  necessary! 


Fig.  1 75.— lloiigliton's  .splint. 


The  backward  displacement  of  the  heel,  however',  is 
best  corrected  by  using  Eoughton's  modification  of  this 
splmt  (Fig.  175).  It  consists  of  an  outside  splint  with 
a  foot-25iece.  The  heel  is  drawn  forward  and  secured 
m  po.sition  by  a  '  heel  bandage,'  the  limb  being  fixed  to 


Fig.  176.— Eoughton's  .splint  uppliod.    The  arrows  show  tho 
direction  in  which  the  bandages  pull. 

the  splint  by  two  other  bandages,  one  placed  just  above 
the  ankle  and  the  other  just  below  the  knee  (Fi<"  176) 
At  times  Dupuytren's  splint  (Fig.  177)  may  be*' "better 
adapted  to  a  particular  case.  The  splint  consists  of  a 
straight  sphnt  notched  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  placed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  should  roach  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
loot.    A  wedgc-.shapod  pad,  with  its  base  below,  and 
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not  extending  beyond  the  internal  malleolus,  should 
line  the  splint.  The  sjilint  is  bandaged  on  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  leg  having  been  thus  secured,  the 
foot  is  brought  over  to  the  splint  by  making  figure- 
of-eight  turns  over  the  ankle  and  foot  and  through  the 
notches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  splint.  The  bandage 
should  not  pass  over  the  external  malleolus  or  the  seat  of 
fractru'e.  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  this  splint  is, 
that  having  no  foot-piece,  the  foot  is  not  kept  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  leg. 

The  tarsus. — Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  great  "sdolence,  and  are  rare. 


Fig.  177. — Dupuytren's  splint  for  Pott's  fracture. 


The  only  one  calling  for  passing  notice  is  fracture  of  the 
OS  calcis,  which  may  occur  from  a  fall  on  the  heel,  passage 
of  a  wheel  over  the  foot,  or  violent  contraction  of  the  calf- 
muscles.  Crepitus,  and,  when  the  line  of  fi'actiu'e  is  behi^id 
the  interosseous  ligament,  some  di-awing  up  of  the  posterior 
fragment  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  the  chief  signs.  But 
where  there  is  much  swelling  and  bruising  of  the  soft 
l^arts,  the  fractiu'e,  as  is  the  case  in  fractures  of  the  astrag- 
alus and  of  the  other  tarsal  bones,  may  be  veiy  difficult 
to  diagnose.  Eest,  with  the  foot  and  leg  on  a  splint,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  calf-muscles  where  there 
is  much  displacement,  and  an  ice-bag  to  subdue  inflam- 
mation, are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  witli  regjird  to 
treatment.  When  the  case  is  seen  early,  and  there  is  but 
little  swelling,  a  plastcr-of-Paris  splint  or  bandage  may 
be  advantageously  used. 

TJIE  JtETATAKSAL  ]!ONES  AND  PIIAL.VNGES  of  the  toOS 

may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence.  No  s])ecial  ilescrip- 
tion,  however,  of  these  fractures  is  necessary. 
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SECTION  VI. 
Diseases  of  Eegions. 
diseases  of  the  scalp  and  skull. 

Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  very  common,  and  may 
occur  idiopathically,  or  as  tlie  result  of  a  wound.  In  the 
so-called  idiopathic  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  generally  some  scratch  or  abrasion  through  which 
the  specific  micrococcus  gains  admission.  The  inflamma- 
tion spreads  with  great  rapidity,  but  is  accomjjanied  by 
very  little  redness  and  swelling,  on  account  of  the  tense- 
ness of  the  parts.  It  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  headache, 
drowsiness,  or  delirium,  consequent  upon  the  hyperoemia 
extending  to  the  pia  mater.    See  Erysipelas,  p.  147. 

Cellulitis  of  the  scalp  is  usually  due  to  a  wound,  and 
is  described  under  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.  ((S'ee  also 
Cellulitis.) 

Abscess  may  occur  above  the  aponem-osis,  between  the 
aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium,  or  beneath  the  peri- 
cranium. It  is  generally  the  result  of  an  injury,  but  may 
be  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gummata,  disease  of  the 
bones,  &c.  It  is  fiu'ther  referred  to  under  Injuries  of  the 
Head  (p.  353). 

Rodent  ulcer,  and  epithelioma  of  the  scalp, 
require  no  special  mention. 

Sebaceous  cysts  are  very  common  on  the  scalp,  where 
they  are  at  times  hereditary.  They  are  f I'equently  multiple, 
and  as  they  increase  in  size,  the  hair  covering  them  falls 
off,  and  they  appear  as  bare,  rounded  tumours.  The  signs, 
sccondaiy  changes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  these 
cysts  have  been  given  at  p.  96.  AU  that  need  here  be 
repeated  is  that  the  mass  of  granidations  which  some- 
times protrudes  from  the  walls  of  these  cysts  [funijating 
■ulcer  of  the  scalp)  closely  resembles  e]3ithelioma,  from 
which,  however,  it  msiy  generally  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  induration  and  glandular  enlargement,  and 
by  the  history  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  having  been  previously 
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present.    Congenital  and  dermoid  c3-sts  are  descnbed  at 
"j^.  OS. 

N^vi  are  also  common  on  tlie  scalp.  When  large  and 
situated  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  they  should  be  dealt 
with  cautiously,  lest  the  membranes  of  the  brain  be 
injured  and  meningitis  result. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  aro 
not  uncommon.    They  are  generaUy  the  result  of  sj^hi- 
litic  periostitis  or   injmy,  or  very  rarely  of  tubercle 
or  ievers.    The  external  table  is  the  most  often  affected, 
but  whether  the  external  or  the  internal  table  is  involved." 
the  disease  seldom  extends  beyond  the  diploe,  as  the 
two  tables  have  a  distinct  blood-supply.    At  times,  how- 
ever, complete  perforation  of  the  skull  occurs.  'Caiies 
and  necrosis  in  this  situation  are  apt  to  be  followed  bv 
septic  or  infective  inflammation  of  the  diploe  and  its  con-  j 
sequences;  by  suppm-ation  between  the  bone  and  dura  | 
mater ;  by  meningitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain ;  or  by  j 
thickening  of  the  dui'a  mater,  resulting  in  persisteiit  ' 
headache  or  even  epilepsy.    When  the  skull  is  completelv  ; 
perforated,  the  hole  is  liot  filled  up  by  bone ;  and  wheii 
necrosis  occiu's  the  sequestrum  is  not  invaginated.  Treai- 
onerd.—'Bejond  keeping  the  parts  aseptic,  providing  free  > 
exit  for  the  discharges,  and  removing  loose  sequestra, 
little,  as  a  rule,  is  requii-ed.    Should  pus  collect  between 
the  bone  and  duxa  mater,  it  must  be  let  out  by  the  tre- 
phine ;  and  a  portion  of  necrosed  inner  table  "may  also 
I'equii'e  the  trephine  for  its  removal.    Approjiriate  con- 
stitutional remedies  for  syphihs  or  tubercle  will  of  course 
also  be  necessary. 

Exostoses  of  the  skull  are  ilescribcd  under  Diseases  of 
Eone,  p.  243. 

Meningocele  and  EXcEruALOCELE  are  i-are  con- 
genital tumoiu's,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  through  an  unossificd  part  of  the 
skull.  They  are  believed  to  lie  dependent  upon  hydro- 
cephalus, the  excess  of  fluid  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space 
or  iu  tlie  ventricles  of  the  brain  leading  respectively  to  a 
])rotrusion  of  the  membranes  alone  (menhif/occlc),  or  of  tlie 
brain  also  {cncfphdloceh).  In  the  latter  instance,  tlio 
dilated  ventricle  may  extend  into  the  protruding  portion 
of  brain,  a  condition  further  distingui.shed  as"  Jii/drm- 
crjiha/ocrle.  The  protrusion  is  most  common  iu  the  occipital 
region,  just  behind  the  foramen  mngnum,  between  the 
four  cciiti'es  from  wliich  lliis  ]i;irl  nf  ilii'  occijiitMl  l)onc  is  ' 
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ossified ;  next,  at  the  root  of  tlie  nose,  between  the  frontal 
and  nasal  bones  ;  but  it  may  occm-  in  any  situation  in  the 
com-se  of  the  sutures,  and  even  pi'oject  into  the  nasal 
fossaa  or  pharynx.  Symptoms. — In  the  occipital  region 
these  tumoiu's  are  generally  pedunculated  and  of  large 
size — sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  the  child's  head ;  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  they  are  usually  small  and  sessile. 
The  skin  covering  them  is  generally  normal.  They  swell 
up  when  the  child  cries,  and  can  be  completely  or  partially 
reduced  on  pressure,  the  reduction  producing  convulsions 
or  other  brain  sjonptoms.  When  they  contain  fluid  only 
[meningocele)  they  are  soft,  fluctuating,  translucent,  and 
completely  reducible  on  pressure  ;  they  rarely  pulsate, 
and  are  generally  pedunculated.  When  they  contain  brain- 
matter  {encephaiocele)  they  are  doughy,  non-fluctuating, 
opaque,  and  only  partially  reducible ;  they  pulsate,  and 
are  usually  sessile.  They  may  be  mistaken  for  other 
tumoiu's  of  the  scalp,  but  especially  for  congenital  der- 
moid cj' sts  and  degenerate  ntevi.  However,  their  intimate 
connection  -with  the  bone,  their  situation  in  the  course  of 
the  sutures,  and  their  partial  and  complete  reducibility, 
together  with  the  facts  that  they  swell  up  on  expiratory 
efforts,  and  occasionally  pulsate  synchronously  with  the 
brain,  will  usually  serve  for  their  diagnosis.  Further, 
the  hole  in  the  skull  may  at  times  be  detected  and  brain 
symptoms  be  produced  by  pressure.  Treatment. — As  a 
I'ule  they  should  be  left  alone,  or  merely  supported  by  a 
pad  and  bandage.  A  meningocele,  when  pedunculated, 
and  apparently  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  by  a  smaU  aperture  only,  may  be  injected  with 
Morton's  fluid,  or  imder  exceptional  circumstances  excised. 

FuxGOXJS  TUJIOTJRS,  generally  of  a  sarcomatous  natm'e, 
and  springing  either  from  the  tissues  of  the  seal]?  or 
pericranium,  or  from  the  diploe  or  dura  mater  and  then 
penetrating  the  bone,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  inflammatorj^  affections  of  the  pericranium 
or  bone,  or  foi'  syphilitic  gummata.  Their  rapid  growth, 
resistance  to  syphilitic  remedies,  the  escape  of  blood  only  on 
puncture,  and  the  concomitant  loss  of  weight  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  them; 
l)ut  an  exploratory  incision  may  in  some  cases  bo  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Secondary  tumours  which 
pulsate  and  have  the  structure  of  thyroid-gland  tissue, 
are  also  very  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  of  malignant 
goiti'o.    Treatment. — Whore  there  is  no  evidence  of  dis- 
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semination,  and  the  tumour  iw  small  and  fairlj'  circum- 
scribed, it  may  be  removed.  When  growing  from  the 
scalp  this  can  be  usually  done  without  much  difficulty-  • 
but  when  the  growth  arises  from  the  bone  or  dura  matVr 
a  much  more  serious  oi^eration  will  of  course  be  required 
smce  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skull  will  have  to  be 
cut  away  and  the  dura  mater  probably  opened.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions 
must  be  observed. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIIX  THAT  JIAY  CALL  FOE 
SUKGICAL  IXTERFEREXCE. 

Abscess  in  the  braia  is  generally  the  result  of  a  head- 
mjuiy  or  of  middle  ear  disease,  and  when  its  situation 
can  be  localized  with  a  fair  amount  of  probability  im- 
peratively calls  for  surgical  interference.  Set-  Intracranial 
Suppuration  and  Complications  of  Middle  Ear  Disease. 

The  TUiiouKS  and  new  growths  in  the  brain  suitable  for 
operation  are  gliomata  and  psammomata,  localized  tuber- 
cular lesions,  syjahilitic  scars  which  di'ugs  cannot  absorb, 
scar-tissue  and  cystic  formations  following  injmw,  and 
parasitic  cysts.    Sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  growths 
are  usually  too  extensive  for  removal,  or  are  multiple  from 
the  first.  _  Moreover  since  they  have  no  capsule  they  are 
not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the  surroundin?  brain 
substance  to  ensure  their  complete  excision  and  their  non- 
return in  the  scar.  The  cIi icf  sitjns  of  a  cerebral  tumour  are 
vomiting,  persistent  headache,  optic  neui'itis,  localized 
spasms  or  paralysis,  and  epileptiform  con-^mlsions,  the 
convulsive  seizures  usually  starting  at  the  part  connected 
with  the  cortical  area  involved  in  the  growth  {J(ickso»inn 
Epilepsy).    Among  the  svm]itoms  that  mav  enable  the 
Sur  geon  to  Incuhzf  the  growth  are  the  following  (Figs. 
ITS  and  179)  :— 1.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  epilejitifonn 
fit  there  is— (a)  pain,  peculiar  sensation,  flexion,  or  liyper- 
extonsion  of  the  great  toe,  a  lesion  of  the  leg  area  oil  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cortex  about  the  upper  end  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Eolando  close  to  the  middle  lino  is  indicated  ;  (?;) 
movements  of  tlie  sliouldor,  a  lesion  near  the  upper  part'and 
rather  in  front  of  the  fissure ;  U)  iloxion  of  the  thumb,  a 
lesion  about  the  genu  of  tlie  hssure;  (r/)  turning  of  tlie 
head  and  eyes  to  the  ojiposito  side,  a  lesion  about  the 
liiiider  portion  of  the  sn])n-ior  and  middle  frontal  convo- 
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Fin.  ITS. — The  convohitioiis  of  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere with  the  cortical  centres  marked.  F^,  f^,  f^,  First,  second,  and 
third  frontal  convolutions  ;  t',  t^,  t^,  First,  second,  and  third  teni|ioro- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  a.  Angular  convolution ;  o.  Occipital  lobe ; 
F  K.  Sylvian  fissure  ;  p  o  f.  Parieto-oceii)ital  fissiiro  :  p  f.  Inti'a-])arietal 
fi.ssure. 


Fif..  170.— The  convolutions  of  the  u.edian  surface  of  the  left  cerebral 
heinisjihiM-e  with  the  cortical  centres  marked,  f'.  First' frontal  con- 
volution; 0  M  F.  Calloso-niarginal  lissurir,  o  F.  Gyrus  fornicatns ; 
Q.  Quadrate  lobule  :  c.  Cuneate  lobule  ;  v  o  f.  rai'Ieto-occijiital  lissure  ; 
c  K.  Cah-arinc!  lissure ;  v.  Uncinate  bibnlc  ;  p.  Paracentral  lobule. 
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liitions;  (,")  inovomonts  of  the  mouth  and  tonguo,  a  lesion 
about  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  An  epi- 
lei^tiform  movement  starting  in  one  of  these  pai-ts  may  be 
followed  loss  of  power  in  the  part  for  some  time  after 
the  fit.  2.  Aphasia  indicates  a  lesion  of  Broca's  convolu- 
tion. 3.  Loss  of  half  the  fields  of  Adsion  in  both  eyes 
pomts  to  a  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  opposite  side 
to  the  lost  fields  of  vision.  4.  Loss  of  hearing  suggests  a 
lesion  of  the  upper  two  tempero-sphenoidal  lobes. ^5.  The 
aid  to  localization  which  may  be  derived  from  the  involve- 
ment of  the  cranial  nerves  has  already  been  mentioned 
imder  Injuries  of  the  Head  (p.  353).  Where,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  _sym]jtoms,  a  tumom-  or  new  growth  is 
believed  to  be  fairly  circumscribed  and  in  an  accessible 
situation,  the  skull  should  be  trephined,  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  bone  removed,  to  fully  ex]5ose  the  growth,  by  a 
Hej'^'.s  saw,  Hoffman's  or  Keen's  forceps,  or  the  sm-gical 
engine,  and  the  growth  cut  away  by  making  perpendicular 
incisions  and  raising  it  by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon.  The 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cortex  will  be  followed  by  loss 
of  function  of  the  area  removed,  but  this  to  a  great  extent 
will  be  regained  by  the  aid  of  the  sm-rounding  ai-eas,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  coarser  movements.  The  finer  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  not  be  completely 
regained ;  hence  in  this  region  the  removal  of  cortex 
should  be  as  limited  as  is  consistent  with  success.  Para- 
sitic cysts  should  be  drained.    Sec  Trephining,  p.  377. 

EOCAL  EPILEPSY,  GENEKAL  PAEALYSIS,  CEPILALALGIA. 

In  focal  epilejjsy,  that  is  epilepsy  without  obAaous  gross 
lesion,  when  the  fits  become  very  frequent,  for  example 
more  than  one  an  horn-,  and  tlie  mental  processes  are 
becoming  further  impaired,  the  focus  in  the  cortex  rcpre- 
wenting  the  initial  movements  may  be  exposed,  the  exact 
spot  for  the  initial  movements  found  by  exciting  the  braiu 
with  the  Faradic  current,  and  this 'area  of  the  cortex 
excised.  After  such  an  operation  a  diminution  in  the 
nuinberof  fits  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
jiatient  may  bo  expected.  In  (jcucral  pumli/sis  trephining 
in  a  few  cases  has  been  of  some  benefit  in  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  tlisease.  Thus  the  hallucinations  have  disap]ieurcd 
and  the  patient  has  so  far  iin])rovcd  as  to  bo  fit  to  be  at 
liberty.  In  severe  cephaJtili/id  inca]-)acita1ing  the  patient  for 
work  or  preventing  sleeji,  trejihining  may  give  relief.  In 
su(Oi  cases  an  exostosis,  a  sjiiculuin  of  bone,  an  enlarged 
J'acchionian  body,  or  a  fibrous  tumour  or  cy.sl  of  the  dura 
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mater  lias  been  found,  and  its  removal  has  been  followed 
by  complete  recoverj.  In  other  cases  where  a  tumoiu', 
&c.,  of  the  brain  wliich -did  not  permit  of  removal  has 
been  discovered,  the  reUef  of  pressure  has  freed  the  patient 
from  the  excessive  pain  or  threatened  blindness. 

HydeocephaIjUS,  microCEPHAXY. — Hydrocephalus  es- 
pecially (o)  when  accompanied  by  fits  {h)  when  progres- 
sive atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  threatens,  or  (c)  when 
dementia  or  coma  supervenes,  may  be  treated  by  tapping 
the  ventricles  at  intervals  and  applying  slight  pressure  to 
the  skull,  or  if  this  fails  by  continuous  drainage  of  the 
ventricles.  Microcephaly  combined  with  idiocy  due  to  too 
early  sjmostosis  of  the  cranial  sutiu'es,  especially  the 
sagittal  and  coronal,  may  be  benefited  by  craniectomy, 
i.e.,  the  removal  of  a  strip  of  bone  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  skiill.  The  aim  of  the  oj^eration  is  to 
allow  of  the  brain,  the  development  of  which  has.  been 
prevented  by  the  early  synostosis,  to  expand.  In  some 
of  the  cases  reported  the  mind  of  the  child  had  con- 
tinued to  develop  since  the  operation.  Craniectomy. — 
Apjjly  a  half-inch  trephine  over  the  parietal  bone  well 
external  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  gently  separate  the 
dura  mater  and  cut  away  with  Hoffman's  or  Keen's  for- 
ceps a  nari'ow  strip  of  bone  some  four  or  five  inches  long 
IJarallel  to  the  sagittal  suture,  taking  care  during  the 
operation  to  make  as  little  pressure  as  possible  on  the 
brain. 

The  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  in  all  operations  on 
the  brain  should  of  course  be  taken.  See  Trephining, 
p. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

liy  A.  E.  CuMBERBATCH,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Physical  examination  of  the  ear. — In  making  an 
examination  of  a  patient,  let  him  be  seated  between  the 
Surgeon  and  the  source  of  light,  with  the  affected  ear 
towards  the  examiner.  Throw  the  light  on  the  ear  with 
the  mii-ror  and  notice  any  abnormal  condition  of  the 
auiicle  or  the  external  meatus.  Next  grasp  the  auricle 
between  the  middle  and  index  fingers,  the  speculum 
(Fig.  180),  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb,  and 
pulling  the  auricle  upwai'ds  and  backwards,  insert  the 
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speculum  with,  a  gentle  rotatorj'  movement.  Any  epithe- 
lium or  wax  that  may  obstruct  the  view  should  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  forceps  (Fig.  181),  or  the  sjTiuge.  If 
the  canal  be  unobstructed,  the  membrana  tj-mpani  can  be 
seen  stretching  across  its  deeper  part  as  a  delicate  bluish- 
grey  or  yellowish-grey 
semitransparent  and 
highlj-  poHshed  fihn.  Near 
the  upper  and  anterior 
margin  is  a  whitish  pro- 
minence —  the  processus 
hrevis,  and  running  down- 
wards and  backwards 
from  this,  to  a  point  just 
below  the  centre  of  the 
membrane  is  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  From  the  tip 
of  the  handle  a  cone  of  light  extends  downwards  and 
forwards,  with  its  base  to  the  periphery.  From  the 
processus  brevis  two  indistinct  lines  extend  backwards 
and  forwards— the  anterior  and  posterior  folds.    If  the 


membrane  be  vorj-  thin  or  its  posterior  segment  much 
retracted,  the  lonfi  process  of  the  incns  can  be  seen,  poste- 
rior to  and  pnrallel  with,  the  haiuUe  of  the  malleus.  The 
])ortion  of  membrane  above  tlio  anterior  and  jio.stenor 
folds  is  called  SchrajmeH's  rncmhrane,  and  consists  only  of 
the  dermoid  and  mucous  layci-s.  Wliilst  noting  these 
l)oints,  carefully  search  tlie  membrane  for  perforations, 
opacities,  or  sniiiU  polypi.  After  thus  ins]iecting  the 
membrane,  its  mobility  should  bo  ascertained  by  means 
of  1,  the  pneumatic  sjieculum.  or  2,  by  forcing  air  into 
tlie  tympiinum  througli  tlie  lOiistachian  tube,  either  by 
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(«)  Valsalva's  method,  (6)  by  Politzer's  method,  or  (c)  by 
the  catheter. 

(re)  Valsalva's  method  consists  in  making  forcible  expii-a- 
tion  -with  the  nose  and  mouth  closed. 

(&)  Politzer's  method.  Direct  the  j^atient  to  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  -water ;  insert  the  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  into 
one  nostril,  carefully  close  the  unoccupied  portions  of  this 
and  the  other  nostril  with  the  index  finger  and  thumb  ; 
teU  the  patient  to  swallow,  and  sharply  compress  the  bag 


(Pig.  182).  In  small  children  the  tympanum  can  be 
inflated  without  their  drinking  water.  Some  patients  find 
a  difiiculty  in  swallowing  easily  when  told  to  do  so  ;  sirch 
persons  should  be  made  to  saj''  some  guttural  word  such  as 
"  Huck." 

(c)  To  pass  the  Eustachian  catheter  (Fig.  183),  hold  the 
instriunent  lightly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  and 


pass  it  quickly  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  keeping  the 
point  of  the  instrument  downwards  till  it  reaches  the  back 
of  the  phaiynx  ;  next  draw  it  forward  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch,  gently  rotating  outwards  at  the  same  time,  till 
the  point  is  felt  to  ride  over  the  posterior  lip  of  the  Eusta- 
chian orifice,  and  further  rotating  it  till  the  ring  of  the 
catheter  is  in  a  line  with  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  push 
the  insti'ument  slowly  onwards,  when  the  point  will  be  in 
the  Eustachian  orifice.  Another  method  for  reaching  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  is  tf)  draw  the  instrument  forward 
over  the  back  of  the  soft  palate  till  the  point  begins  to  ride 
over  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  then  turn  it 


Fia.  182.— Politzer'K  bag. 


Fig.  183. — Eustachian  catheter. 
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upwards  and  outwards  a.s  before.  These  are  the  two  hest 
methods.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  be  very 
irritable,  first  paint  the  inferior  meatus  with  a  4  '/^  solution 
of  cocaine.  Occasionally  owing  to  post-nasal  thickening, 
deformity  of  the  septum  or  enlargement  of  the  inferior 
tm-binal  the  catheter  either  cannot  be  passed,  or  else  when 
passed  cannot  be  turned.  In  such  cases  give  the  catheter 
a  greater  cmwe,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  tube  thr-ough 
the  other  nostril.  When  air  enters  the  tympanum /ree/?/, 
it  is  heard  distinctly  to  impinge  on  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. If  the  Eustachian  tube  be  narroiued,  the  aii-  is 
heard  but  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  impinge  on  the  mem- 
brane. If  be  present,  either  in  the  tube  or  in  the 
tympanum,  a  bubbling  or  giugling  soimd  is  heard.  If 
the  tjmipanic  membiune  be  perforated,  the  aii-  is  heard  to 
whistle  through  the  perforation.  To  hear  these  soimdsin 
the  tymi^anum  it  is  necessary  while  inflating  to  use  the 
diagnostic  tube,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  jiiece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  18  inches  long,  one  end  of  which 
is  inserted  into  the  patient's,  and  the  other  into  the  sm'- 
geon's,  ear. 

Having  thus  examined  the  condition  of  the  external  and 
middle  ear,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  con- 
dition of  the  auditory  nerve.  If  a  ^dbrating  tuning-fork  be 
applied  to  the  vertex  of  the  head  in  the  middle  line  the  sound 
is  heard  equally  in  both  ears.    In  this  case  the  soimd  is 
conducted  directly  to  the  labp'inth  by  the  cranial  bones. 
If  now  one  meatus  be  closed  by  the  finger,  the  sound  is 
heard  with  greater  intensity  in  that  ear.    The  explana- 
tion offered  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  many  of  the 
waves  of  sound,  prevented  from  escaping  throiigh  the 
tympanum  and  meatus,  are  thrown  back  and  intensified. 
If,  then,  a  patient  who  is  deaf  on  one  side,  hears  the 
tuning-fork  better  with  the  affected  ear,  it  maj'  be  assumed 
that  the  lesion  is  in  the  sound-conducting  apparatus; 
while  if  he  hears  it  better  with  the  soimd  ear,  some  affec- 
tion of  the  lab^ainth  or  auditory  nerve  may  be  suspected. 
Another  way  of  testing  the  condition  of  the  labyrinth  is 
to  place  the  A-ibiatiug  fork  on  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
affected  car,  and  wlien  the  i)atient  can  hear  it  no  longer 
for  the  surgeon  to  transfer  it  to  his  own  mastoid,  and  note 
it  he  can  still  hear  it  himself.    There  are  certain  rare 
exceptions  to  the  truth  ol'  wliat  is  here  stated,  but  it  isim- 
])ossibleto  discuss  the  subject  fiu'ther  in  so  limited  a  space. 
To  complete  the  examination  of  a  patient,  test  his  hearing 
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by  meaus  of  the  watch,  and  voice,  and  finally  examine  the 
nares  and  pharjoix  in  cases  whei'e  there  is  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  an  unhealthy  condition  of  these  parts  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  ear-mischief. 

I.  DISEASES  OE  THE  EXTERNAL  Bab.  The  auiicle  is 
liable  to  attack  from  various  diseases,  but  it  will  only  be 
necessary  here  to  notice  two  :  Eczema  and  TlEematoma. 

Eczema  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  primary,  or 
secondary  to  eczema  of  the  head.  In  the  ucate  form 
there  is  great  redness  and  swelling  of  the  auricle;  it 
is  hot,  tense,  and  tender,  and  later  a  crop  of  vesicles 
appear  which  exude  a  serous  fluid  soon  drying  into 
crusts;  these,  when  they  fall  off,  leave  a  raw  sm-face. 
Acute  eczema  rarely  invades  the  meatus.  The  chronic 
mridij  may  attack  the  whole  auricle  ;  more  frequentlv  it 
IS  limited  to  some  part  of  it.  There  is  little  or  no  redness, 
the  sui-face  is  diy  and  scurfy,  and  fissm-ed  in  places,  and 
the  disease  generally  spreads  into  the  meatus,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  drum-membrane.  In  such  cases  there 
IS  more  or  less  deafness,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by 
tinnitus,  and  a  stuffy  feeling  in  the  ear.  Treatment.— In 
the  acute  stage  apply  lead  and  opium  lotion,  or  powdered 
zmc  and  starch  in  equal  parts ;  later,  useful  applications 
are  Hnimentum  calcis,  or  ung.  hydrarg.  subchlor. 
(dJ-  5].).  If  the  parts  continue  red  and  swollen,  paint 
them  with  argenti  nitratis  (5SS.  ad  aq.  f5j.),  and  then 
fiPPly .powdered  boracic  acid,  or  ung.  hydrarg.  oxidi.  rub. 
(gr.  ij.  ad  5].).  Applications  to  the  meatus  must  be 
applied  with  a  smaU  brush ;  the  parts  should  be  washed 
with  oatmeal  instead  of  soap.  Constitutiomd  treatment 
must  not  be  neglected. 

IL-EMATOMA  AURis  may  occur-  spontaneously  or  as 
the  result  of  an  mjiuy,  and  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  msane.  It  consists  of  an  effusion  of  blood  between 
the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  auricle.  It  occm's  as  a  hard  and  rarely  fluctuating 
swelling,  vaiymg  greatly  in  size.  The  skin  over  it  is 
of  a  more  or  less  livid  hue,  but  occasionally  is  hardly 
discoloured.  There  is  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  tingling, 
but  rarely  ot  pam.  After  a  time  it  gradually  becomes 
smaller  and  may  entirely  disappear.  iSometimes  it  sup- 
purates. In  the  end  the  aimcle  is  left  more  or  less 
ileiormed.  lreatnient.—A.i  first  the  application  of  ico 
or  cooling  lotions ;  some  recommend  tapping  it  and  in- 
jecting locUne ;  others  laying  it  open  and  dressing  with 
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a  weak  solution  of  carlDolic  or  Ijoi'ucic  acid.  Of  course  if 
it  sujipurates,  it  must  be  oiwned  freely. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  meatus  : — Liiffuse  ixflamma- 
TION  is  caused  by  injury,  irritants  (such  as  scratching  the 
meatus  with  a  pin), or  sea-bathing.  There  is  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  skin  lining  the  meatus,  a  sense  of  fulness, 
and  thi'obbing  and  occasional  tinnitus,  followed  by  serous 
or  semipui'ulent  secretion.  After  a  time  the  epithelial 
lining  becomes  whitish  and  sodden,  and,  on  sjainging, 
comes  away  in  flakes,  or  even  as  a  cast  of  the  meatus, 
leaving  the  suji'ace  beneath  red,  and  fi-equently  obHte- 
rating  the  demarcation  between  the  meatus  and  t^-m- 
panic  membrane.  Barely  the  tympanic  membrane  inav 
be  perforated.  There  is  pain,  increased  by  movement's 
of  the  jaw  or  pressm-e  on  the  auricle,  and  sometimes 
fever.  Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  cold  compresses, 
and  a  leech  or  two  to  the  tragus ;  and  antiphlogistics. 
As  soon  as  secretion  is  estabhshed,  instil  a  warm  solution 
of  boracic  acid,  and  later  equal  j^ai-ts  of  alcohol  and  water, 
or  blow  in  powdered  boracic  acid.  If  the  discharge 
Ijrove  obstinate,  the  sui'face  may  be  jjaiuted  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5SS.  ad  f  5j.),  or  liquor  plumbi 
subacetatis. 

Furuncles.    SmaU   boils  frequently  occur  in  the 
meatus    in    gouty,    ansemic,    and    diabetic  patients; 
also  in  those  whose  nervous  system  has  been  greatly 
taxed.    The  attack  begins  with  jjain,  often  of  the  greatest 
intensity,  radiating  over  the  side  of  the  head  and  in- 
creased  by  movements   of  the  jaw,  or  the  slightest 
pressiu'e  on  the  auricle.    There  may  be  deafness  as  the 
result  of  closiu'e  of  the  meatus,  not   otherwise.  Ex- 
amination shows  Httle  or  no  redness,  but  one  or  more 
swellings,  often  closing  the  meatus.  These  are  exquisitely 
tender  when  toaichcd.     As  soon  as  the  abscess  bursts 
the  pain  subsides,  but  xcry  often   one   abscess  after 
another  forms,  till  the  patient's  life  becomes  a  burden  to 
him  through  ])iiin  and  sleeplessness.    Treat mcnt. — Apjily 
hot  fomentations,  a  leech  or  two  to  the  tragus,  and 
instil  a  conccntriited  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  alcohol. 
Often  a  jilug  of  colton-wool  soaked  in  glyccnne  and 
laudanum,  and  gently  inserted  into  the  meatus  by  the 
aurnl  torcejis  shown  at  l"'ig.         or  (rruber's  miMlicated 
gelatine  bougies,  give  relief.    "Wlien  the  abscess  is  fully 
foiTned  incise  it.  but  not  before,  as  onrly  incision  is  ex- 
cessively painful  and  gives  but  tcm])orary  relief.  Tlie 
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general  health  should  be  attended  to,  and  full  doses  of 
opium  given  to  i^rocm-e  sleep.  Von  Troltsch  recommends 
arsenic  to  prevent  the  recm-rence  of  furuncles. 

Impaction  of  cerumen  may  be  caused  by  narrowing  of 
the  meatus,  cleaning  the  ears  with  the  end  of  a  towel  or 
ear-pick,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece 
of  cotton- wool  inserted  into  the  meatus  and  forgotten. 
The  chief  sijiivptom  is  partial  or  complete  deafness, 
generally  coming  on  suddenly.  There  may  be  tinnitus 
or  even  giddiness,  often  persistent  cough,  rarely  pain. 
Sometimes  the  impaction  of  ceriunen  is  really  due  to  a 
peculiar  laminated  desquamation  of  the  skin  of  the 
meatus,  which  becomes  mixed  with  wax,  and  thus  forms 
a  plug.  Treatment.— li  the  wax  be  not  very  hard  it  can 
be  at  once  removed  by  syringing  with  warm  water,  the 


Fig.  18i. — Aural  forceps. 


auricle  being  pulled  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the 
nozzle  of  the  syringe  directed  along  the  ujjper  and 
posterior  wall.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  re- 
moving the  wax  owing  to  its  hardness,  soften  it  first  by 
di-oppmg  into  the  ear  for  a  few  nights  a  warm  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  x.  ad  f^j.).  After  removal, 
pntly  dry  the  meatus  with  a  cone  of  absorbent  wool,  and 
let  the  patient  keep  a  piece  in  the  meatus  for  a  few  hoiu-s. 

Otomycosis  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  due  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  frmgus. 
The  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  fulness,  tinnitus  and  occa- 
sional vertigo,  more  or  less  itching  and  occasionally  pain. 
On  examination  there  is  seen  a  slight  serous  discharge, 
and  the  meatus  contains  yellowish  or  blackish  flakes,  on 
removal  of  which  the  skin  beneath  is  found  to  be  reddened 
and  occasionally  bleeding.  The  TreaUnent  consists  in 
frocjuently  syringing  with  a  warm  solution  of  i)er(^hloride 
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of  mercmy  (1  in  1000),  or  chlorinated  lime  (gr.  ij.  ad  f^j.), 
or  liyiiosulphite  of  soda  (gr.  iv.  ad  f^j.),  aud,  when  the 
meatus  is  thoroughly  freed  from  the  flakes,  instilling 
alcohol. 

AiTEAL  EXOSTOSES  may  roughly  be  di-sdded  into  the 
spongy  and  the  ivory. 

(a)  The  Spongy  are  single  and  generally  pedunculated, 
are  most  commonly  foimd  at  the  junction  of  the  cartila- 
ginous and  bony  meatus,  are  rapid  in  growth,  follow 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  and  are  frequently  the 
result  of  ossification  of  granulations.  Treatnteui.— They 
can  generally  be  removed  by  seizing  them  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  and  breaking  them  off. 

{b.)  The  Ivory  exostoses  or  rather  Jiyperosioses  may  be 
single,  but  are  more  often  multiple.  They  vary  from 
ridge-like  elevations  to  rounded  tumoiu-s  with'broad  bases ; 
they  are  found  near  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  more  or  less 
blocking  up  the  canal,  and  grow  slowly.  Syi^hilis.  gout, 
ii'ritation  of  the  meatus,  and  sea-bathing  are  said  to  be  the 
exciting  causes.  Treatment.— Thej  shovdd  not  be  interfered  i 
with  unless  they  cause  deafness  bj'  completely  closing  the 
meatus,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  discharge.  In  such  cases  as  they  greatly 
lessen  the  lumen  of  the  canal  they  should  be  removed  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  pent-up  mattei'.  When  theii'  removal  is 
necessary,  this  should  be  done  bj-  means  of  a  chisel  aud 
hammer,  or  the  dental  drill. 

III.  Diseases  oethe  middle  ear  : — Acute  catakh]! 
may  be  started  by  any  condition  which  produces  acute 
naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  such  as  a  severe  cold,  the 
exanthemata,  &c.  It  may  also  be  ca\ised  by  sea-bathing, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche.  Symj)toms. — The 
attack  begins  with  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
foUo-u-ed  by  pain,  A^diicli  A-aries  in  cliaracter  from  a  dull 
aching  to  a  severe  throbbing  or  stabbing;  there  is  more 
or  less  deafness  and  sometimes  tinnitus,  and  even  giddiness, 
and  in  severe  cases  febrile  disturbance.  Ou  examination, 
the  mcmbi'ano  shows  at  fii'st  but  little  change  beyond  a 
slight  loss  of  lustre,  and  the  presence  of  a  fine  streak  of 
red  along  the  jiosterior  edge  of  the  maUeus-haudle.  lu 
severe  cases,  the  ])osterior  segment  of  the  membrane  and 
the  adjacent  meatus  aic  red.  and  this  redness  may  sju'cad 
over  the  entire  membiane  till  the  outline  of  the  malk'us- 
handlc  is  lost.  Yesirh^s  and  oven  small  abscesses  may 
IVinn  on  its  surface.    Later  llic  cjiiderniis  is  loosened  in 
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white  Hakes,  aucl  finally  the  membrane  distiuctly  bulges, 
■when  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  great.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  closed  hy  sweUiug  of  its  lining  membrane.  After 
some  days,  varying  with  the  severity  of  the  inflammation, 
resolution  begins,  or  the  fluid  (mucus  or  pus)  bursts 
through  the  membrane,  and  is  discharged  into  the  meatus. 
Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  confined  to  the  house, 
or  even  to  his  bed,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
An  aperient  should  be  at  once  given,  and  an  astringent 
gargle.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  a  leech  or  two  should  be 
applied  to  the  tragus.  Cold  compresses  should  as  a  ride  be 
avoided,  but  hot  fomentations  are  grateful  to  the  patient 
and  generally  iisef  ul.  The  ear  may  also  be  gently  syringed 
with  warm  water.  If  there  be  distinct  bulging  the 
membrane  should  be  incised,  especially  if  the  pain  persists. 
If  there  be  any  tenderness  over  the  mastoid,  this  should 
also  be  leeched.  After  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  has 
subsided,  the  tjnnpanum  should  be  inflated  daily  by  means 
of  the  air-douche,  and  if  the  discharge  continues,  the  ear 
syringed  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid  (1 — 40), 
night  and  morning,  and  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  v. 

i'5j-)'  or  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water 
instilled ;  or  after  syringing  with  warm  water  and  drying 
the  meatus  with  absorbent  wool,  powdered  boracic  acid 
may  be  blown  in.  If  the  catarrh  is  non-purulent  the  mem- 
brane is  rarely  perforated  ;  and  oven  if  perforation  occurs, 
the  apertiu'e  speedily  heals  after  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 
Inflation  by  means  of  Politzer's  bag  should  be  continued 
with  decreasing  frequency  till  the  hearing  is  restored. 

Chronic  purulent  catarrh  (popularly  called 
Otorrhoia)  follows  the  acute  form  of  disease.  After 
freeing  the  ear  from  discharge,  the  membrane  appears 
thickened,  yellowish  from  the  presence  of  sodden 
epithelium,  or  if  this  has  been  removed,  reddish  in  hue. 
In  some  part  of  it  a  perforation  can  usually  be  detected 
varying  m  size,  the  margins  granular  or  clean  cut.  If 
large,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  can  also  be 
seen,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  pink  to  dark  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  inflammation  present.  When  very 
small  and  situated  anteriorly  the  perforation  sometimes 
cannot  bo  seen,  but  its  existence  can  be  proved  by  inflating 
the  tympanum  and  listening  with  the  diagnostic  tube. 
The  amormt  of  deafness  present  in  chronic  purulent 
catariii  varies  greatly.  There  is  rarely  tinnitus,  but 
giddiness  is  far  from  uncommon.    It  is  in  this  form  of 
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disease  that  patients  are  specially  liable  to  the  complica- 
tions which  will  be  considered  later.  Treatment. —AitGi 
attention  to  the  general  health,  the  most  important  part 
oi  the  treatment  is  great  cleanliness.  If  a  riuantity  of 
half-dried  secretion  mixed  with  epithelial  debris  be  found 
111  the  meatus,  this  should  first  be  removed  by  the  instilla- 
tion of  warm  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  x.  ad  f^j.)  for 
several  nights,  and  then  thoroughly  s3'ringing  the  ear. 
Next  let  the  ear  be  syringed  with  warm'^  boracic  acid 
night  and  morning,  and  after  drying  the  meatus,  blow  in 
powdered  boracic  acid.  If  this  treatment  be  unsuccess- 
ful, then  try  an  alcohoHc  solution  of  boracic  acid  ;  or  if  this 
causes  pain,  the  solution  may  at  first  be  diluted  v,-ith  an 


Fig.  185. — Forceps  for  inserting  artificial  drum. 


Fig.  ISt). — Toynbee's  artificial  drum. 

equal  quantity  of  water.  Or  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  x.  ad  £53 .), 
or  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  iij.  ad  f5j.)  may  be  tried. 

If  the  perforation  be  large  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympaniun  much  swollen  it  should  be  touched 
with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  saturated  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Often  when  the  discharge  has  ceased,  the 
membrane  remains  perforated,  and  there  is  considerable 
deafness.  In  such  cases  the  hearing  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  means  of  an  artifidal  mvinhrau'c. 

Without  hero  discussing  how  the  artificial  membrane 
acts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  there  are  two  kinds,  known  as 
Yearsley's  and  Toynbee's.  1.  Ycarshy's  consists  of  a  piece 
of  moistened  cjottou-wool,  rolled  into  an  elongated  ])lug, 
and  applied  with  a  pair  of  forceps  specially  dc-signed  lor 
the  piu-pose  (Fig.  185).  2.  7'()y"'^t'c''S  consists  (Fig.  lt>6)of 
a  di.sk  of  soft  india-rubber  witli  a  piece  of  silver  wire 
attached  to  the  centre.  Tlie  former  has  the  advantage  ol 
being  less  irritating  to  tlic  ear,  ;ind  can  be  nuiislcned  Villi 
medicated  fliuds,  should  any  discharge  still  persist,  but  it 
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has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  difEcnlt  to  apply. 
Toynbee's  is  easily  applied,  but  it  is  more  ii-ritating  to  the 
ear.  There  are  various  modifications  of  Toynbee's,  the  best 
being  Grubcr's.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  any  given  case 
■whether  the  artificial  drum  -will  succeed ;  this  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  trial.  When  successful  the  artificial 
drum  shoiUd  only  be  worn  at  first  for  a  few  hours.  The 
length  of  time  should  gradually  be  increased  as  the 
ear  becomes  accustomed  to  its  presence.  It  should  always 
be  removed  at  night. 

Various  comj)!!  cat  ions  may  arise  in  the  course  of  chronic 
pm-ulout  catarrh.  These  are  1,  polypi ;  2,  mastoid  disease ; 
3,  cai'ies  and  necrosis;  4,  meningitis  and  intracranial  sup- 
puration; and  5,  phlebitis  and  septiceemia. 

(1.)  Polypi  may  grow  from  the  tjmipanic  membrane, 
the  meatus,  or  the  tympanic  ca\4ty.  Those  gi'o wing  from 
the  meatus  are  not  true 
polvi3i ;  but  for  brevity 
they  will  be  all  classed 
under  the  name  of 
polypi.  They  vary 
much  in  size,  being 
sometimes  not  larger 
than  a  mustard  seed, 

at  other  times  large  ^'2. 
enough  to  project  be-  Fig.  187.— Polypus  .snare, 

yond     the  external 

orifice  of  the  meatus.  They  are  usually  bright  red  in 
coloiu-,  but  may  be  pale  pink,  and  when  very  large 
greyish-yellow.  They  bleed  more  or  less  readily  when 
touched.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  a  swollen  and  vascular  membrane 
for  a  polypus.  In  case  of  doubt  the  mobility  of  the  latter, 
when  touched  with  a  probe,  will  settle  the  point.  Treat- 
mi'id. — Polypi  growing  from  the  tympanic  membrane 
should  be  destroyed  with  a  saturated '  solution  of  chromic 
acid  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  twisted 
round  a  fine  pair  of  forceps  (Pig.  184).  When  the  growth 
springs  from  the  meatus,  and  is  not  too  far  in,  it  can 
easily  be  pinched  off  with  a  pair  of  aural  forceps ;  when 
deeper  in,  it  can  be  scraped  off  with  a  small  sharp  spoon. 
Those  of  larger  size,  especially  when  arising  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  shovdd  be  removed  by  the  snare  (Fig. 
187).  If  the  growth  bo  of  large  size,  of  long  dvu-ation, 
and  firm  in  structure,  it  is  most  easily  removed  bv  seizing 
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it  With  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  and  slowly  twistinji-  it 
round  on  its  own  axis.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the 
patient's  head  in  order  to  avoid  sudden  movement  on  his 
part.  However  removed,  the  root  of  the  polvpus  must 
be  touched  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chrom'ic  acid  or 
perchloride  of  iron  till  it  is  quite  destroyed.  During  the 
time  occupied  in  destroying  the  root,  the  ear  must  be 
syringed  tmce  a  day  with  waiTQ  water,  and  alcohol 
dropped  into  the  meatus  and  retained  there  some 
minutes. 

(2.)  Mastoid  disease.— Not  imfrequently  inflammation 
of  the  tjnnpanum  spreads  to  the  mastoid  cells,  especially 
to  the  large  irregular  cell  {mastoid  antrum)  situated  juk 
behind  and  slightly  above  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  symptoms  are  deep-seated  pain,  tenderness  ou  pressm-e, 
and  when  the  periosteum  is  involved,  redness  and  swell- 
ing; and  the  ear  projects  more  or  less  unduly  from  the 
side  of  the  head.    In  many  cases,  after  a  while,  there  is 
fluctuation,  and  on  opening  the  abscess,  the  bone  beneath 
is  felt  to  be  bare.    Sometimes  there  is  a  fistulous  opening 
communicating  with  the  mastoid  cells.    If  the  abscess  is 
not  opened,  the  matter  may  burrow  downwards  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid,  or  backwards  beneath  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  occiput.    In  severe  cases  there  may  be 
signs  of  cerebral  ii-ritation.    Sometimes  the   signs  '  are 
very  obscure,  there  being  little  indication  of  the  mischief 
beyond  deep-seated  pain,  tenderness  on  making  firm 
pressm-e,  and  some  fever.    It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
inflammation  is  apt   to   spread  to  the  cranial  cavity. 
Occasionally  the  inflammatory  products  ossify,  and  con- 
vert the  mastoid  cells  into  "solid  bone.     frcatment. — 
In  the  early  stages  appl)-  hot  fomentations  and  leeches, 
and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  detected,  make  a  free 
incision  into  tlio  swelling,  and  encourage  the  discharge 
from  the  tympanum  by  frequent  syringing  with  warm 
water.    In  obscure  cases,  if  the  pain  persists,  and  the 
temperature  keeps  above  the  normal,  trephine  the  mastoid 
cells  or  o]icn  the  cells  and  antrum  by  means  of  a  mallet 
and  chisel.    There  is  ]ittl(>  danger  in  trejihining  the  mas- 
toid cells,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  lateral 
sinus. 

Cabies  and  nec]?osis.— The  parts  of  the  tem]ioral 
bone  most  frequently  attacked  are,  the  mastoid  ]iroce.«s. 
tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus,  and  the  roof  of  the  lym- 
jianic  cavity.     It  is  genei'iilly  easy  to  make  a  diagnosis, 
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but  when  the  deeper  parts  are  affected  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  do  so  with  certainty.  The  points  that  will  help 
the  surgeon  are,  facial  palsy,  the  persistence  of  offen- 
sive discharge  in  spite  of  cleanliness,  and  granulations 
resisting  all  attempts  at  destruction.  Even  then  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  the  patient  under  an  anfesthetic,  and 
carefully  examine  with  a  probe.  Treatment. ^  —  If  the 
diseased  bone  can  be  reached  without  further  injrmng  the 
hearing,  it  shoirld  be  freely  scraped  or  removed. 

(4.)  Meningitis  and  intracranial  suppuration.— 
Although  meningitis  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  acute 
piu-ulent  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  generally  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  chronic  disease  that  it  arises.  Intracranial 
suppiu-ation  may  occur  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  hone— siihdimil  ahscess — or  in  the  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum. Subdural  abscess  is  generally  found  on  the  roof 
of  the  tympanum  or  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone ;  cerebral  abscess  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  middle 
tempore- sphenoidal  lobe  ;  cerebellar  abscess  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  lateral  lobe.  If  in  the_  course  of 
chronic  suppuration,  headache,  rigors,  and  rise  of  tem- 
peratm-e  supervene,  we  may  strongly  suspect  intracranial 
mischief,  and  if  in  addition  there  is  photophobia,  sluggish 
pupils,  and  optic  neuiitis,  the  diagnosis  is  all  but  certain. 
Treatment. — If  the  symptoms  point  to  the  probability  of 
intracranial  abscess  the  skull  should  be  trephined,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  reach  the  pus. 

The  position  of  the  trephine  openings  to  reach  matter 
are  the  following  : — (n)  to  reach  the  mastoid  antrum  the 
centre  of  the  trephine  opening  should  be  |  inch  behind, 
and  ^  inch  above  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  ;  (&)  to  expose  the  anterior  siu'face  of  the  petrous 
bone,  and  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing should  bo  I  inch  above  the  middle  of  the  meatus ;  (c) 
to  expose  the  lateral  sinus,  the  opening  should  be  1|-  inch 
behind,  and  ^  inch  above  the  middle  of  the  meatus ;  {d) 
to  reach  a  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  trephine  Ij  inch 
behind,  and  li  inch  above  the  meatus ;  (e)  to  reach  a  cere- 
bellar abscess,  trephine  inch  behind,  and  4-  inch  below 
the  middle  of  the  meatus.  Use  a  haU'-inch  trephine,  and 
afterwards  enlai'ge  the  opening  when  necessary  with 
chisel,  gouge,  forceps,  &c. 

{').)  riiLEBTTis  AND  SEPTICAEMIA. — Phlebitis  of  the 
latci'al  sinus  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear,  especially  when  there  is  caries  of  some 
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part  of  the  tympanic  walls.  Wlien  lollowfid  by  sortie 
Sp.nr''^-Vl  •'^37^Ptoms  are  headache,  vomiting,  and 
iigors,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  sweatin-  and 
tenderness  over  the  mastoid,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie 
internal  jugular  vem.  There  is  also  frequently  pain  on 
malang  firm  pressui'e  at  the  postei-ior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and,  occasionally,  local  oedema,  and 
Rometimas  optic  neuritis. 

Trfnfmcnt.— Trephine  the  mastoid,  and  if  the  sinus  he 
found  plug;g'ed,  ligatiu'e  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  tw<. 
places  and  divide  it  between  the  Hgatm-es.  Now  lav 
open  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  removing  the  clot,  thorou-lilv 
wash  out  the  smus  with  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury.  If  m  doubt  as  to  whether  the  lateral  sinu.s  is 
plugged  or  not,  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  may  fii-st  be 
inserted  into  it.  ' 

Chronic  non-pxtkuxent  catarkh.— By  far  the  laro-est 
proportion  of  cases  of  deafness  met  with  are  due""  to 
chrome  catarrh.     So  many  pathological  conditions  are 
included  under  this  heading,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  very  general  outline  of  the  .symptoms, 
llie  aliection  may  result  from  an  acute  attack, "but  mora 
generally  is  a  chronic  affection  from   the   very  first 
Heredity,  syphiHs,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  gestation,  are 
predisposing,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases,  exciting  causes. 
Large  doses  of  quinine  long  continued,  may  also  be  an 
exciting  cause.    The  disease  at  first  progresses  so  in- 
sidiously, as  often  to  remain  unsuspected  for  some  time. 
In  many  cases,  tinnitus  is  the  first  and  perhaps  for 
a  time  the  only  symptom.    More  often,  however,  the 
earliest  s.piptom  is  slight  difficulty  of  hearing  general 
conversation  ;  later  there  is  tinnitus,  at  fii-st  intermittent, 
afterwards  persistent.    Gradually  the  deafness  increase.* 
till  it  becomes  marked.   This  deaifness  varies  greatly  with 
the  state   of   the  weather   and  tlie   patient's  general 
health.    There  is  rarely  pain,  and  when  present,  it  is 
transient,  and  never  severe.     Tlioro  is  often  a  sense 
of  tightness  in  the  licad,  and  a  feeling  as  if  the  cars  wore 
stojipcd  with  cotton-wool.    Sometimes  there  is  giddiness, 
and  some  i)atients  liear  perfectly  in  a  vibraiiii;/  noise,  as 
for  instance  in  a  railway  carriage.    On  in.sp'ection,  the 
meatus  is  dry  and  .shining";  and  ocrasionallvit  contains  im- 
pacted cerumen,  tlie  removal  of  which,  however,  causes  no 
impi'ovement  in  hearing.    The  membrane  varies  greatly 
in  appea-ranc(>.  At  times  it  is  normal,  oftener  more  or  le.ss 
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oijuque  ;  rarely  is  there  any  sign  of  cougostiou.  Tlii^  an- 
terior segment  may  be  retracted,  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
being  sharply  defined,  or  the  entire  membrane  may  be 
Clipped,  and  the  handle  drawn  inwards  and  backwards. 
Opacities,  calcareous  deposits,  and  thinned  spots  are  often 
seen.  The  cone  of  light  may  be  altered  in  direction,  may 
be  bi'okeu  into  points,  or  may  disappear.  Ehinoscopic 
examination  may  show  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
bi'ane  swollen,  congested,  and  granular,  or  ptile  and  dry. 
Adenoid  vegetations  may  be  jjresent.  The  Eustachian 
orifice  may  be  obliterated  by  cicati'icial  bands,  or  variously 
distorted.  Inflation  may  prove  the  canal  patent,  or  more 
or  less  obstructed.  If  the  labyrinth  be  not  sraiously 
involved,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  louder  in  the  affectfid 
ear.  Treatment. — The  nasal  cavity  and  pharynx  should 
be  examined  and  as  far  as  possible  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition  (see  diseases  of  nose  and  pharynx).  The 
patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  must  be  restored,  if  possible, 
by  means  of  the  air-douche,  catheter,  or  electric  bougie. 
The  nostrils  shoukl  be  syringed  through  with  warm  saline 
solutions,  and  astringent  gargles  when  necessai-y  should  be 
given,  or  the  throat  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride 
of  zinc  or  glyceiine  of  tannin.  If  these  means  fail,  the 
chloride  of  ammoniimi  inhaler  may  be  tried,  or  medicated 
fluids  may  be  injected  into  the  tympanum,  such  as 
bicarbonate  of  potass,  iodide  of  potassium,  vapour  of 
iodine,  or  pilocarpine,  although  I  cannot  say  I  have 
observed  much  benefit  from  their  use.  Some  Surgeons 
recommend,  in  obstinate  cases,  perforating  the  membrane, 
and  dividing  the  tensor  tympani,  the  posterior  fold,  or 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  internal  ear. — Our  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  is  still  so  imperfect,  and 
our  means  of  treatment  so  inadequate,  that  this  part  of 
the  subject  need  not  be  discussed  at  any  great  length. 
Diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  although  often'primary,  are 
more  frequently  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  causes  are:  —  1.  General  tUseascs  of  the  system, 
especially  the  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  scarlet-fever, 
measles,  mumps,  typhus,  diphtheria,  &c. ;  also  anaamia, 
lactation,  and  especially  syiDhilis.  2.  Extension  from  the 
middle  ear,  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  causing 
reflex  vaso-niotor  changes  in  the  labyrinth.  3.  Intra- 
cranial mischief,  such  as  aneurysm  of  the  basilar  artery, 
meningitis,  absce.ss  or  tumours.    4.  Sudden  loud  noises, 
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such  as  heavy  artillery  firing,  o.  (n'oat  emotion ;  and  6. 
Continued  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine.  The  chief  fioruU  of 
diagnostic  value  are  : — 1.  The  vibrating  tuning-fork  placed 
on  the  middle  line  of  the  head  is  heard  less  distindhj  with 
the  deaf  ear,  or  if  both  ears  be  affected,  is  not  heard  at 
all  or  very  indistinctly.  2.  The  tuning-fork  -when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  heard  through  the  cranial  bones,  can  still  be 
heard  when  placed  opposite  the  meatus.  3.  The  tuning-fork 
wlien  it  has  ceased  to  bo  heard  by  the  patient,  can  still  be 
heard  by  the  Surgeon.  4.  The  patient  hears  the  tick  of  the 
watch  pi'oportiouately  better  than  speech.  5.  There  is  gene- 
rally nausea  or  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  always  tinnitus. 
None  of  these  signs  and  symptoms  when  taken  separately 
ai-e  of  much  value,  but  when  taken  together,  they  are 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  mischief  in  the  internal  ear. 

MENiiiRE's  DISEASE  is  a  sudden  hcemorrhagic  effusion 
into  the  labyrinth.  The  symptoms  are  very  marked. 
The  patient,  whose  hearing  was  perfect  before  the  attack, 
is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  tinnitus  and  giddiness, 
often  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  fall.  The  giddiness  is 
followed  by  nausea  or  actual  vomiting,  faintness,  and 
cold  sweats.  On  recovering  somewhat,  he  finds  he  is  deaf 
with  one  ear.  The  giddiness  sooner  or  later  passes  off, 
but  the  tinnitus  and  deafness  persist.  If  the  deafness 
is  absolute,  the  tinnitus  ma}'  eventually  (Usappear. 
Treatment. — Quinine,  bromide  of  potassium,  siibcutancous 
injection  of  pilocarpine,  and  electricity  are  recommended; 
but  all  treatment  directed  towards  restoring  the  hearing  is 
generally  useless. 

Auditory  vertigo  is  charncterizcd  "  by  a  sensation  of 
motion,  referred  by  the  j^atient  either  to  himself,  or  to 
sui'rounding  objects,  which  seem  to  revolve  in  certain 
diifined  planes  "  (McEride).  The  attacks  are  generally 
]iai'oxysmal,  but  often  there  is  more  or  less  constant 
giddiness,  with  occasional  exacerbations.  As  may  bo  seen 
above,  auditory  veitigo  is  a.  prominent  s_ym])tom  in 
Mcmiei'c's  disease,  but  many  causes  may  give  rise  to  the 
symptom,  such  as  [a)  increased  ])rossm'e  on  the  secondary 
mcnnbranes  of  the  tymjianum  induced  by  accumulations  of 
wax  in  the  meatus,  forcible  syringing,  or  retraction  of  the 
nierabrana  tym]iani  due  to  obstruction  of  the  Jiustachian 
tube;  (/))  fluid  accumulations  in  the  t\nn]ianic  cavity;  (<■) 
vascular  and  nei'vous  changes,  or  elVusion  and  secondary 
I'orniatioiis  in  the  labyj'inlb  itself ;  {d)  intra-cranial  lesions  ; 
(r)  (lysp('])sia,  and  (  /')  such  drugs  as  (|uinin(^  and  salicin. 
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Treatment.— The  treatment  consists  in  finding  the  cause,  if 
possible,  and  attempting  to  remove  it.  When  this  is  im- 
possible, hxrge  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  alone  or  com- 
bined with  hydrobromic  acid,  will  be  found  most  efficacious. 
Next,  quinine  in  large  doses,  but  this  must  be  carefully 
watched ;  and  lastly,  the  use  of  the  continuous  current  of 
electricity.  .  .  . 

TrivXiTTJS  AxiRiuM  arises  under  most  varied  conditions. 
The  sounds  complained  of  are  very  numerous,  but  may 
be  divided  into  ringing,  rushing,  bubbling,  and  pulsating 
sounds.  Any  abiiormal  condition  of  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus will  produce  it,  such  as— 1,  accumulations  of  wax 
pressing  on  the  drum-membrane  ;  2,  increased  intra-laby- 
rinthine  tension,  from  undue  pressure  on  the  fenestrse 
(either  by  fluid  in  the  tjnnpanum,  or  retraction  of  the 
membrana  tympani  through  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube) ;  or  lastly,  hypertemia  of,  or  pathological  change  in, 
the  labyrinth.  But  in  addition  to  these  local  causes  tinni- 
tus may  be  produced  by  causes  acting  at  a  distance,  such 
as  anpemia,  chlorosis,  pulsating  exophthalmos,  aneurysm 
of  the  vertebral  al-tery,  cerebral  disease,  large  closes  of 
cjuinine,  or  saUcin.  Treatment. — In  every  case  it  is_  im- 
portant, if  possible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  is  to 
be  foimd  in  some  derangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 
or  elsewhere.  If  the  cause  be  local,  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible to  relieve  or  cure  the  tinnitus  by  curing  the  local 
affection.  If  the  tinnitus  depends  on  general  anaemia, 
some  fonn  of  iron,  with  generous  diet  and  the  addition  of 
stimulants  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  If  there 
be  hyperfesthosia  of  the  nervous  system,  the  bromides  are 
indicated,  with  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  acid,  if  the 
singing  is  of  a  pulsating  character.  Tinnitus  frequently 
occurs  in  patients  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  in  such, 
anti-rheumatic  treatment  is,  of  course,  indicated.  Other 
remedies  failing,  the  Surgeon,  empirically,  may  try  chloride 
of  ammonium,  nitrite  of  soda,  and  lastly,  the  continuous 
current  of  electiicity. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

T'.y  \Vai,tku  H.  Jkssop,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  tlio  Central 
London  Oiihtliahnic  Hosi.)ital. 

Physical  examination  of  the  eye.^ — For  the  com- 
plete and  thorough  exninination  of  the  eye  it  is  necessary 
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that  it  should  be  examined  :— (1 )  hy  the  unaided  eyo  or  by 
tocal  illumination  ;  (2)  by  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  (3)  for 
acuteness  of  -^^sion,  fields  of  vision,  colours,  and  tension. 
In  all  cases  where  practicable  each  observation  on  the  one 
eye  should  be  repeated  on  the  other  for  corapaiison. 

(1.)  Seating  the  patient  in  front  of  a  window,  or  in  a 
dark  room  with  the  lamp  to  the  left  and  about  two  feet  in 
front  of  hun,  direct  and  concentrate  the  light  on  his  ej'e  bv 
a  biconvex  lens  of  about  2+  inches  focal  length  ( forx'il 
illumination).  Fii-st  look  at  the  lids,  and  tell  him  to  open 
and  shut  them ;  then,  with  the  lids  open,  to  execute  tlie 
various  complete  in,  out,  down  and  up  movements  of  the 
eye  to  test  the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles.  Along  the  edges 
of  the  lids  look  for  the  puncta  which  ought  to  be  applied 
close  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Press  near  the  inner 
cauthus  over  the  lachrymal  sac  to  see  if  any  discharge 
passes  through  the  puncta.  Evert  the  upper  lid'to  examine 
its  conjunctival  surface  by  directing  the  patient  to  look 
down  to  the  ground,  laying  a  probe  hoii^ontally  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  "lid  and  then  taking  hold  of  the 
lashes  tm-n  the  lid  over  the  probe.  Pull  down  the  lower 
lid  to  examine  its  conjunctival  surface. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  should  be  transparent-looking 
and  a  few  small  vessels  should  be  seen  through  it  per- 
forating the  white  or  bluish  sclerotic.  Just  external  to  the 
inner  canthus  is  a  small  greyish-red  projection,  the 
caruncle,  and  extending  from  it"  a  pinkish  fold,  the  plim 
■•semilunaris. 

_  The  vessels  seen  in  inflammations  of  the  eye  may  be 
divided  into  the  follo-«ing  :— 1.  The  posterior  c'oyr)unciiiHil. 
These  are  generally  brick-red  in  colour,  tortuous,  moveable 
■nith  the  conjunctiva,  and  disappear  on  pressure.    2.  The 
siih-conjanctival  are  branches  or  radicles  of  the  anterior 
ciliary  vessels  and  are  divided  into  the  per/oral  in;/  and  the 
rpisclcral.     The  ))rrfor(itii,(/  arteries  stop  about  inch 
from  the  corneal  margin,  and  are  well  seen  in  glaucoma  ; 
the  (pisclcral  arteries  form  a  pink  zone  of  straiglit  parallel 
vessels  [circurncorneal  zoiw)  not  disappearing  on  pressure, 
and  arc  wcUmarkedin  iritisandkeratitis;      episcleral  veins 
are  dark,  dusky  looking,  ol'ten  in  limited  patelies  and  are 
found  in  cyclitis,  scleritis.  glaucoma,  &c.    .'5.  diilerior 
conjunctival  vessels  are  sujK'rIitinl  branches  of  the  anterior 
ciliary.    They  are  briglit  red  in  colour,  found  near  the 
corneal  margin,  and  indicate  superficial  corneal  mischief. 

N(!xt  examine  the  cornea,  the  deptli  and  contents  of 
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the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  iris  as  to  its  colour,  i^olish 
and  i^upiUary  apertiu'e. 

The  normal  pupil  is  from  3'5  to  5  mm.  in  diameter, 
cii'cular,  reg'ular,  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  and  equal  to  and  varying  with  its  fellow  under 
different  degrees  of  illumination.  The  pupil  should  con- 
tract : — on  light  being  thi'own  into  the  same  eye  {direct 
light  rejie.v),  on  light  being  thrown  into  the  opposite  eye 
{roiisensiiccl  light  rejkw),  and  on  accommodation  or  on  the 
convergent  movements  of  the  eye  associated  with  accom- 
modation [ucmniinvdutiou  rcjltx).  It  should  dilate  on  one 
or  both  eyes  being  shaded,  and  also  on  stimulation  of  a 
sensory  nerve  {sensory  reflex).  Atropine,  homatropine,  &c. 
produce  a  dilated  pupil  {m  i/driusis)  mactivo  to  any  of  the 
reflexes ;  cocaine  causes  mydriasis,  but  the  pupil  still 
acts  to  the  contraction  reflexes ;  eserine,  pilocarpme,  &c. 
produce  a  contracted  pupil  {miosis)  always  dilating 
sHghtly  on  shading  or  on  relaxation  of  accommodation. 
The  pupil  is  influenced  by  the  blood  supply,  and  if  there 
is  congestion  of  the  ii'is  it  is  contracted  {congestion  jniosis). 

(2.)  Examination  luitli  the  ophthalmoscope.  —The  ophthal- 
moscope in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  silvered  glass 
concave  mirror  of  about  20  centimetres  focal  length, 
with  a  central  apertm-e  {sight  hole)  of  3  millimetres 
diameter,  fitted  on  a  suitable  handle.  If  required  for 
estimating  refraction,  lenses  are  arranged  to  pass  be- 
hind the  sight  hole.  The  methods  of  usnig  it  are  divided 
into  (a),  direct  and  {b),  indirect,  and  are  much  easiei' 
with  a  dilated  pupil;  for  this  object  homatropine  or 
homatropine  and  cocaine  should  be  used  if  possible, 
(a).  To  use  the  direct  method  the  patient  should  be  sitting 
wath  the  light  at  first  just  above  and  behind  the  head, 
the  observer  being  about  four-  feet  aw£iy.  Throw  the 
reflection  of  the  light  from  the  ophthalinoscope-mirror 
thi'ough  the  pupil,  and  observe  through  the  sight  hole  the 
pupillary  area  as  a  red  colour  {red  reflex).  On  now  slowly 
rotating  the  mirror  horizontally  and  vertically  a  shadow 
is  seen  if  the  refraction  is  abnormal  (amctropic),  and  this 
shadow  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror  in 
myopia,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  hypermetropia 
and  in  myopia  of  less  than  one  dioptre.  {Helinoscojnj.) 
Approaching  closer  to  the  patient  examine  the  media, 
and  observe  if  any  objects  other  tlian  retinal  vessels  and 
the  optic  disk  are  seen.  If  so,  on  tolling  the  patient  to 
move  bis  eye  in  different  directions,  these  objects,  whicli 
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are  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  will  lioat  about  if  they  are 
ill  the  vitreous.  The  lamp  should  next  be  moved  on  a 
level  with  the  patient's  head  and  on  the  same  side  as  the 
eye  under  examination.  On  now  bringing  the  ophthal- 
moscope to  about  2  inches  from  the  patient's  cornea,  and 
at  the  same  time  relaxing  your  own  accommodation  and 
telling  him  to  look  into  the  far  distance  and  to  move  his 
eye  about  as  you  direct,  insi^ect  the  details  of  the  fundus. 
If  the  patient  has  an  error  of  refraction  it  is  uecessarj'  to 
correct  it  by  a  suitable  lens  behind  the  sight  hole.  Now 
place  a  lens  of  nine  dioptres  behind  the  sight  hole  to  in- 
vestigate the  vitreous  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens, 
and  one  of  twenty  dioptres  to  see  the  cornea,  anterior 
chamber,  iris  and  anteiior  part  of  the  lens. 

The  indirect  method  is  perhaps  easier  to  a  beginner 
and  gives  an  extensive  and  rapid  view  of  the  fundus,  but 
is  not  so  acciu'ate  as  to  minute  details.  At  a  distance  of 
18  inches  look  through  the  sight  hole,  your  right  eye  at 
the  patient's  right  ej^e,  and  vice  versd,  telling  him  to  look 
into  the  far  distance  (to  relax  his  accommodation)  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  fingers  holding  the  ophthalmoscope 
if  the  disk  is  to  be  examined,  or  at  the  sight  hole  if  the 
yellow  spot  region  is  to  be  investigated.  After  obtaining 
the  red  reflex,  hold  a  lens  of  about  2^  inches  focal 
length  between  you  and  the  patient  and  at  about  2^  inches 
from  the  j)atient's  eye ;  an  inverted  view  of  the  fimdus 
yviU  be  thus  obtained. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  to  be  observed  in  the 
normal  fundus.  The  ojjtic  disk  is  greyish-pink,  ligliter 
than  the  rest  of  the  fundus,  and  nearly  cii-cular  in  shajie  ; 
its  centre  is  sometimes  stippled  {lumiua  cribrvnd),  and 
often  depressed  (jjJiysiological  cap)  with  the  retinal  vessels 
dipping  into  it.  The  periphery  of  the  disk  is  usually 
lighter  in  colour  {scleral  ring)  and  often  bordered  in  jiart 
by  pigment.  Occasionally  an  opaque  white  striated  patch 
radiating  from  the  edge  of  the  disk,  is  seen  with  its  margin 
gradually  thinning  out  {itpcujuc  nerre  fibres).  The  rest  of 
the  fundus  is  bright  red,  with  the  retinal  vessels  on  it ; 
sometimes  the  choroidal  vessels  maj^  be  seen  plainlj-  as  a 
network  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  retinal  vessels. 
At  tlie  ijellow  spuL  the  choroidal  red  is  generally  deeper  in 
coloiu-  and  thci'e  are  no  blood-vessels.  Tlie  retiuol  arteries 
are  as  a  rule  smaller  and  lighter  in  coloiu-  than  the  veins  ; 
both  usually  divide  at  a  short  distiince  from  the  disk  into 
.-upcrior  and  inferior  temporal  and  nasal  branches.  The 
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retinal  veins  can  often  be  seen  to  pulsate  even  in  health, 
and  by  pressing-  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  the  arteries 
can  generally  be  made  to  pulsate. 

(3.)  Acutcness  of  vision. — Snellen's  test-ty]_ies  are  those 
usually  emploj^ed'  for  testing  vision,  and  are  constructed  so 
as  to  be  seen  iinder  the  smallest  visual  angle  (5  minutes). 
Place  the  patient  at  6  metres  from  the  distant  type,  and  if 
his  distant  vision  is  normal,  he  ought  to  read  the  smallest 
letters,  numbered  6  on  the  types.  His  vision  is  then  called 
-|,  or  1.  If  he  only  reads  the  top  letter  it  is  or  and 
so  on.  If  the  patient  is  under  45  give  him  the  reading- 
types  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  find  out  the 
smallest  he  can  read,  and  at  what  distance,  thus  finding 
his  near  point  and  accommodation.  If  he  is  too  blind'  to 
see  the  type  hold  youj-  fingers  before  his  eye,  and  mea- 
sui-e  the  greatest  distance  at  which  he  can  count  them. 
If  he  is  unable  to  see  the  fingers,  shade  his  eye,  and 
throwing  light  into  it,  see  if  he  has  perception  of  light. 
If  a  patient  has  only  perception  of  light,  the  observer 
should,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope-mirror  in  a  dark 
room,  throw  light  on  to  the  different  parts  of  his  fundus 
to  see  if  all  are  equally  light-percipient  {projection). 

The  fields  of  vision  may  now  be  mapped  out  roughly  by 
the  fingers,  or  by  the  perimeter,  for  white  and  coloui-s. 
Any  spots  of  the  field  in  which  the  object  used  is  not  seen 
are  called  scotomuta.  The  colour  t'(si'o«  is  usually  estimated 
by  coloured  wools. 

fntra-ocidar  tension  may  be  estimated  by  instruments 
called  tonometers,  or  by  the  fingers ;  the  latter  is  the 
usual  way,  and  is  effected  by  dii-ecting  the  patient  to  look 
do-wn  on  the  ground,  and  then  palpating-  the  eyeball 
through  the  upper  lid  with  both  index  fingers.  Certain 
degrees  of  tension  have  been  recognized,  the  firm,  tense, 
semifluctuating  feeling  of  the  normal  eye  being  taken  as 
the  mean  ( Tn) ;  these  are  denoted  according  to  the  degree 
of  increased  tension  +1,  +2,  +3,  or  of  dinrinished 
tension  -  1,  —2,  -  3. 


I.  Diseases  of  the  eyelids  and  lachrymcd  apparatus. 

C'lLiAKY  Blei'HAJUTIS  {Tinea  Tarsi)  is  the  most 
common  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lids;  it  is  usually 
chronic,  and  occurs  cspeciallj'  in  ill-fed,  dirty,  hyper- 
metropic, or  strumous  children.    The  symptoms  arc  red- 
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ness  of  the  ciliary  liorder  of  the  lids,  and  either  an 
eczematous  condition  of  the  border,  or  more  couuiionlj^ 
inflammation  and  vesication  of  the  haii-  follicloH  %vith 
stunted  and  misiDlaced  eye-lashes,  followed  in  bad  cases 
by  scarring  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  slight  eversion. 
The  best  treatment  is  an  alkaline  lotion,  as  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, and  a  weak  mercurial  ointment  applied  along  the 
edges  of  the  lids  night  and  morning;  in  severe  cases 
removal  of  the  lashes  and  painting  the  borders  of  the  lids 
with  silver  nitrate  solution  is  advisable. 

The  eyelashes  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pediculus  pubis, 
giving  rise  to  a  condition  which  may  simulate  ciliary 
bleiDharitis  if  there  has  been  much  irritation. 

Meibomiajn'  Cyst  (Chcdazion)  is  the  most  common  foiin 
of  tarsal  tumoui',  and  is  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  fundus  of  a  Meibomian  gland.  It  occm-s  as  a  small, 
hard,  painless  swelling,  Avith  the  skin  of  the  lid  freely 
movable  over  it.  On  the  conjimctival  siu'face  of  the  lid 
there  is  usually  a  bluish-grey  discolom-ed  spot,  due  to 
thinning  of  the  tissues.  A  crucial  incision  should  be 
made  through  this  spot,  and  the  semi-fluid  contents 
evacuated  by  pressui-e  or  by  a  small  spoon.  These  cysts 
have  no  wall,  are  generally  multiple,  most  common  in 
young  adults,  and  are  very  prone  to  suppm-ate. 

Stye  [hordcolnin)  is  a  localized  inllammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lid  usually  about  an  eyelash,  but 
sometimes  in  connection  with  the  duct  of  a  Meibomian 
gland.  It  gives  rise  to  throbbing  pain,  and  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  lid  ;  it  is  usually  succeeded  by  others,  and 
is  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  general  health  or  error 
of  refraction.  It  quickly  disapjjears  on  evacuating  the 
pus  if  present,  or  on  pulling  out  the  faulty  lash. 

SYMBLEniARON,  Or  adherence  of  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva to  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  may  occm-  owing, 
to  inflammation  following  burns,  woiuids,  and  ulcerations. 

Congenital  MALFOinrATiONS  of  the  lid.s  are.  ]dusis 
(drooping  of  the  upper  lid),  cpiarutJnis  (a  fold  of  skin 
stretching  across  the  inner  cauthus  and  concealing  the 
caruncle),  and  colohoma  (a  deficiency  of  part  of  the  lid). 

The  jiuscuLAii  System  of  the  Lids  may  be  affected 
by  s])a-siii  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {hh'iiharospaf^iii). 
])aralysis  of  the  orbicularis  giving  rise  to  inability  to  close 
l  lie  eye,  and  ])aralysis  of  thi^  levator  ]ial]icbriv  producing 
jitosis. 

InVEKSIUX  OV  '\'\\V.  V\\V.\.\\^  [l-'.iit niplnii)  is  jiroducrd  liy 
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some  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  or  tarsus,  or  by  spasm 
of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The 
most  frequent  result  of  entropion  is  trichnisis  (tm'ning  in 
of  the  lashes)  giving  rise  to  pannus,  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  &c. 

EvEESiON  OF  THE  Eyelid  [Ectropion)  is  due  to  atrophy 
of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  to 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  to  cicatricial  contraction. 
Niimerous  operations  have  been  j)lanned  for  ectrojjion 
and  entropion  and  the  consequent  faulty  position  of  the 
lashes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  affections,  the  eyelids  may 
be  acutely  inflamed  and  swollen  owing  to  erythema, 
erysipelas,  acute  celliUitis,  herpes  ophthalmicus,  and 
abscess  ;  they  may  also  be  the  seat  of  malignant  (rodent 
and  epitheliomatous),  lupous,  and  syphilitic  (primary  and 
tertiary)  ulcers.  Yellow  patches  of  xanthelasma,  espe- 
cially over  the  inner  canthus,  are  found  in  elderly  peojile. 
The  lids  may  also  be  affected  by  moUuscimi  contagiosum, 
warts,  translucent  cysts,  and  cutaneous  horns. 

The  LACHRYMAL.  APPARATUS  cousists  of  the  lachrymal 
gland  and  its  ducts  situated  at  the  upj^er  and  external 
angle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  drainage  system,  which  in- 
cludes the  puncta,  canalicirli,  lachrymal  sac  and  nasa. 
duct.  The  lachrymal  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation,  and  may  also  be  affected  by  hyper- 
troj^hy,  or  sarcoma.  The  chief  lachrymal  troubles,  how- 
ever, are  associated  with  the  drainage  system,  and  the 
most  marked  symptom  is  that  of  watery  eye  [Epiphora). 
The  piincta  may  be  everted  or  inverted  by  changes  in  the 
lid,  or  stenosed  from  inflammation,  &c.  The  canaliculi 
may  be  narrowed  by  inflammatory  changes  or  cicatri- 
zation after  injury,  or  obstructed  by  cilia,  concretions,  &c. 
The  entrance  of  the  canaliculi  into  the  sac  is  a  very 
common  place  for  stenosis.  The  lachrymal  sac  may  be 
affected  by  inflammation  spreading-  fi'om  the  conjunctival 
or  nasal  mucous  membrane.  This  may  be  accom]3anied 
by  strictiu-e  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  sometimes  gives  lise 
to  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  sac  {mucocele),  and  presents 
as  a  fluctuating  swelling  near  the  inner  canthus.  On 
pressing  over  the  swelling  the  fluid  can  usually  be 
squeezed  out  through  the  puncta.  A  lachrymal  abscess 
often  follows  a  mucocele  ;  the  symptoms  are  then  tense 
swelling  and  rfidncss  of  the  integument  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tli(j  lachrymal  sac.  TIk?  treatmciii  for  stenosis  of  the 
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puucta  or  cuiialiculi  is  to  ejiiploy  probes  or  olectrolysis 
aucl  it  these  methods  fail,  to  slit  up  the  lower  canaliculus 
by  a  Weber's  kniie,  removing  a  piece  of  the  conjunctiva 
ti-om  the  inner  side  of  the  incision  with  scissors.  For 
stenosis  of  the  nasal  duct  probes  should  be  used  to  dilate 
it  and  m  many  cases  the  use  of  styles  for  some  time  is 
advisable.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  an  incision 
should  be  made  from  the  outside  through  the  swelling,  or 
the  lower  canaliculus  should  be  slit  up,  and  the  pus,  if 
found,  evacuated  that  way  ;  the  sac  should  afterwards'be 
syringed  with  antiseptic  or  astringent  solutions. 


II.  Dimiscs  of  tJiP  ('(i/i/imrfim. 

Conjunctivitis  {O^Mhalmia),  or  inflammation  of  the 
conjimctiva,  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  grittiness,  heat, 
and  heaviness  of  the  Hds,  which  tend  to  stick  together', 
especially  at  night,  injection  of,  and  small  htemorrhase? 
from,  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  and  generally 
discharge  from  the  eye. 

1.  Catakiihal  {muco-puruhid)  Coxjunctititis  mav 
be  acute  or  chronic ;  it  presents  the  usual  symptoms  oi' 
conjunctivitis  (see  above),  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  muco-pui'ulent  discharge.  It  occui-s  iii 
epidemics,  and  if  there  is  much  discharge,  is  contagious. 
There  is  often  marked  enlargement  of  the  conjunctival 
folHcles,  especially  of  the  lower  lid  {foUini/ur  con- 
jnndivrtis).  Occasionally  the  discharge  is  more  plastic 
in  nature,  adhering  to  the  lids  {pseiido-mcmlmineoiis 
conjunctivitis).  It  is  best  treated  by  slight  astringents 
or  antiseptic  lotions,  and  by  ointments  placed  alonij  the 
edges  of  the  lids  to  prevent  their  sticking  together?  In 
chronic  cases  the  refraction  should  always  be  tested,  as  re- 
fraction errors,  especially  hyperinetropia,  may  ])roducc  this 
condition. 

2.  Purulent  Conjunctivitis  is  an  acute  affection 
characterized  by  the  severity  and  rapidity  of  its  onset.  It 
is  microbic  in  origin,  aiid  the  specific  organism  is 
frequently  the  gonococcus.  It  may  bo  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 

I.  Adu.lt  J'nrii/cid  Cunjunctivitis  {Gonorrhmid  0}J<- 
thahnia)  the  more  serious  affection,  is  due  to  actual 
contagion  with  the  virus,  and  usually  Hrst  aff(^cts  only 
one  cyi'.    'flic  jicriod  of  incubation  may  be  only  a  few 
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hours.  The  lids  at  first  are  red  aud  CBdematous ;  the 
conjunctiva  is  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serum 
{cJu'Diosis),  and  the  discharge  is  serous  in  nature.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  serous  discharge  changes  to  a  very 
copious  discharge  of  thick  pas.  The  great  danger,  if  the 
condition  is  not  soon  relieved  by  energetic  treatment,  is 
infiltration  of  the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  a  perforating 
ulcer  aud  subsequent  loss  of  the  eye  for  useful  vision. 
If  untreated,  the  purulent  state  lasts  about  six  weeks, 
and  this  is  followed  by  muco-purulent  conjunctivitis 
and  a  granular  condition  of  the  lids. 

II.  Infantile  Purulent  (hnjundiv  it/is  {Ophtlialmia 
neonatorum)  occurs  in  newborn  children  generally  on  the 
third  day  after  bii'th.  It  affects  as  a  rule  both  eyes,  and 
is  due  to  inoculation  from  the  vaginal  discharges  of  the 
mother;  to  avoid  this  risk  every  child's  eyes  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  immediately  after  birth  with  an  anti- 
septic solution.  The  symptoms  are  similar  hut  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  adult,  and  the  cornea  is  not  so  likely  to 
become  involved.  The  chief  complications  are  corneal 
ulcers,  leukoma  adherens,  anterior  polar  cataract,  and 
panophthalmitis  followed  by  sluinking  of  the  globe. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  chiefiy  to  washing  away 
the  discharge.  _  For  this  purpose  the  eye  should  be 
thoroughly  sjainged  or  washed  every  hour,  day  aud  night, 
with  a  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  6,000).  At  the 
same  time  the  lids  should  be  everted  if  possible  and  painted 
with  silver  nitrate  solution  (grs.  x.  to  5j.)  once  a  day,  and, 
if  practicable,  ice-pads  applied  to  the  lids.  This  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  dischar,o-e  con- 
tinues purulent.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  should  be 
treated  energetically  by  the  actual  cautery  or  solid  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  only  one  eye  is  affected,  the  rule  in  the 
adult,  the  opposite  eye  should  be  covered  if  possible  by  a 
watch-glass  shade  to  prevent  inoculation. 

3.  MEMBEiVjVEOUS  {diphtheritic)  conjunctivitis  is  the 
most  serious  and  virulent  form  of  ophthalmia,  and  an  eye 
may  be  destroyed  by  it  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
marked  by  groat  pain  and  excessive  brawniness,  and 
stiffness  of  the  lids  owing  to  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  surfaces.  The  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  covered  by  a  smooth  grey  membrane,  and  if 
thi.s  IS  stripped  off,  the  surface  still  remains  grey.  The 
membrane  lasts  from  6  to  10  days,  and  is  then  followed 
by  purulent  conjunctivitis.    Treatment.— At  first  anti- 
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sojitic  lotions  and  yvarm  fomentations,  and  then  the  usual 
treatment  for  pm-ulent  conjuncti^^tis. 

4.  Geanulae,  conjunctivitis  (Trachoma)  derives  its 
name  from  the  presence  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
especially  near  the  fornix  of  the  upper  lid,  of  greyish 
raised  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  is  especially  common  in  those  sub- 
jected to  bad  hygienic  surroundings ;  hence  its  frequency 
m  insanitary  schools,  marshy  districts,  overcrowded 
camps,  &c.  The  acute  form  is  rare  in  England  and  is 
accompanied  usually  by  a  muco-jiurulent  discharge  wliich 
generally  absorbs  the  granulations  and  so  cures  the 
disease.  In  the  chron  ic  form  the  symptoms  are  a  heavv 
look  of  the  lids,  iiTitable  eyes,  a'nd  at  times  a  muco- 
pm-ulent  discharge.  The  muco-purulent  discharge  de- 
pends more  upon  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  than 
on  the  i^resence  of  the  granulations.  The  disease  is 
probably  only  contagious  dui'ing  the  continuance  of  the 
discharge.  The  granidations  often  affect  the  submucous 
tissue,_  giving  rise  to  scarring.  Fat hologtj. —There  are 
two  views  as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  granules  :  1.  That  thev 
are  due  to  hy]3ertrophy  of  the  Ijniph-folHcles  of  the  con- 
junctiva; and,  2,  that  they  "are  new  growths.  The 
disease  is  believed  by  some  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  a  specific  imcro-organism.  It  mav  be  comj>Hra1cd 
by  pannus,  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  entropion,  trichiasis,  etc. 
Treatvu'iit. — In  the  acute  form  antiseptic  lotions  shoidd 
be  employed.  In  the  chronic  form,  with  muco-pm-ulcut 
discharge,  paint  the  inside  of  the  Hds  once  a  day  with 
silver  nitrate  solution  (grs.  x.  to  5j.),  and  order  an 
astringent  lotion,  as  zinc  sulphate  (grs.  ii.  to  ^j.),  to  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day." '  H'  there 
is  no  discharge,  touch  the  granulations  lig'htly  two  or 
thi-ee  times  a  week  vath  a  crystal  of  copper  "sul]ihate. 
During  the  discharge  stage  the  ])atient  .shouhl  be 
isolated. 

0.  I'nLYCTENULAR  CONJUNCTIVITIS  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  on  the  antorio'r 
surface  of  the  coi'nea.  of  one  or  nioi'e  ]>apulcs  or  ]nistules 
surrounded  by  a  limited  vascular  zone.  It  is  exti-emely 
common  in  young  children,  especially  if  strumous. 
l'hoto])hobia  or  lid-spasm  may  be  ])re.sent."  Tlie  imitmod 
is  chielly  dietetic  with  tlie  local  a])]i]icaiion  of  yellow 
mercuric  oxide  oiutmenl  . 

Pinguecula  is  a,  yellowish  elevation,  nol  containing  fat. 
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of  thickeued  conjuuctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  near 
the  inner  or  outer  edge  of  the  cornea. 

Pterygium  is  a  triangular  thickened  jiiece  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva,  with  its  apex  at  the  margin  of  or  on 
the  cornea.  It  is  especially  found  in  people  who  have 
been  in  the  Tropics.  If  it  invades  the  cornea  it  may- 
be dissected  off  and  the  ajjex  stitched  back  on  the  con- 
junctiva. 

IVviinds  of  the  conjimdiva  heal  well,  and  if  extensive 
ought  to  bo  stitched  up. 


III.  Diseases  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic. 

Keratitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  is  charac- 
terized, as  a  rule,  by  pain,  photophobia,  lachrymatiou, 
impairment  of  vision,  pink  cii'cumcorneal  vascular  zone, 
and  want  of  natm-al  transparency  of  the  cornea.  It  may 
be  divided  by  its  position  into  1,  superficial ;  2,  interstitial; 
and  3,  posterior  or  punctate. 

1 .  Superficial  keratitis  is  usually  produced  by  ii-rita- 
tiou  due  to  rouglmess  or  insufficient  protection  of  the 
lids.  The  condition  is  often  vasciilar  {jjannits).  A  very 
painful  form  is  accompanied  by  numerous  small  vesicles 
[herpes  of  the  cornea).  The  treatment  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  irritant,  and  in  the  application  of  sedative 
lotions  of  opium,  belladonna,  &c.  In  obstinate  cases  of 
pannus  the  operation  of  peritomy  (removal  of  a  ring  of 
conjunctiva  round  the  corneal  periphery  so  as  to  ciit  off 
the  superficial  blood  supply  to  the  cornea)  may  be  per- 
formed. 

(Jorneal  Ulcer  is  a  loss  of  substance  due  to  limited 
inflammation  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  is  described  here 
under  superficial  keratitis  because  it  usually  begins  in 
the  superficial  or  epithelial  part  of  the  cornea.  Some- 
times from  the  commencement  it  affects  the  coi'ueal  tissue 
proper,  and  is  then  generally  produced  by  a  limited 
collection  of  pus  in  the  lamella  of  the  cornea  [abscess  or 
onyx).  A  corneal  ulcer  maybe  {a)  simple,  or  [h)  infective, 
and  these  may  be  central  or  peripheral,  acute  or  chronic. 

(a)  The  simple,  ulcer  may  be  due  to  an  abrasion  of  the 
cornea,  a  phlyctenula,  &c.,  and  is  best  treated  when  acute 
by  atropine  dr(jps,  unless  it  be  deep  and  ])oriphei-al,  when 
eserinc  or  pilocarpine  drops  are  to  be  preferi'ed.  When 
chronic,  an  ointment  of  yellow  mercvu-ic  oxide  should  be 
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placed  in  the  eye  once  or  t^ace  a  day,  and  massa-'C 
employed  to  the  surface  of  the  closed  lid." 

(b)  The  infective  ulcer  tends  to  spread  rapidly  at  its 
edges  and  also  in  depth ;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  Jn/po- 
pyon  (pus  m  the  anterior  chamber)  and  then  is  generally 
microbic  m  origin.  The  best  trmtmerd  is  the  actual 
cautery  or  solid  nitrate  of  silyer  applied  to  the  edges  and 
base ;  the  eyacuation  of  the  pus  in  an  adult  by  tapping 
the  anterior  chamber  from  below ;  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  belladonna  or  atropine. 

2.  Interstitial  keratitis  is  usually  associated  with 
congenital  sjqihilis,  sometimes  with  struraa,  and  occasion- 
ally with  acquired  sypliilis.  The  whole  cornea  undergoes 
a  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  and  at  first  looks 
steamy  and  then  patchy  and  like  ground  glass ;  the  patches 
usually  become  vascular  {salmon  paiches).  but  there  is  no 
tendency  as  a  rule  to  superficial  ulceration  or  suppura- 
tion. After  some  months  the  eye  begins  to  clear  up  under 
treatment,  even  in  very  bad  and  appa'rently  hopeless  cases. 
Though  as  a  rule  one  eye  is  attacked  first,  the  other  after 
a  few  weeks  or  months  generally  becomes  affected.  The 
usual  age  is  between  five  and  "sixteen.  The  attendant 
cornp)lications  are  ii-itis,  secondary  glaucoma,  uveitis,  and 
in  very  bad  cases  shrinking  of  the  eyeball.  After  an  attack 
there  are  to  be  found  generally  nebiJre  in  the  cornea  and 
always  the  remains,  at  the  corneal  periphery,  of  the  vessels 
of  inflammation.  The  treatment  is  usually  the  administra- 
tion of  small  doses  of  mercuiy  over  a  long  period,  or  iron 
tonics,  and  locally  atropine  and  yellow  oxide  of  merciu-y 
ointment. 

_3.  Keratitis  Punctata  is  probably  never  jn-escnt 
without  disease  of  the  uveal  tract  (page  538).  It  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  dots  of  different  sizes 
on  the  epithelium  of  Descemct's  membrane.  These  are 
generally  arranged  in  the  lower  lialf  of  the  cornea  in  the 
shape  of  a  conical  bullet  with  the  apex  upwards.  The 
dots  may  be  proliferations  of  the  posterior  corneal  epi- 
thelial cells,  or  granules  &c.,  deposited  on  the  epithelium. 

The  results  of  keratitis  arc  often  to  be  found  in  tlie  cor- 
neal tissue  as  small  branching  lines  (remains  of  vessels), 
gi'cyish  opacities  {vchiihv),  and  dense  opacjue  white  pali'hcs 
(Iru/.-oniaiti).  The  use  of  lead  lf)tion  in  keratitis  is  especially 
prone  to  give  rise  to  leukoniata,  and  should  therefore 
never  bo  used  in  this  disease.  In  cases  of  perforating 
nicer,  the  iris  may  become  adherent  to  the  cornea,  a  con- 
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clition  known  as  unierivr  synecliia,  or  ii'  the  coruGal  scar  is 
white,  as  leukoma  adherens.  The  other  results  which  may 
occur  are  conical  cornea,  and  bulging  of  the  cornea  and 
sclei'otic  [anterior  staphyloma). 

Conical  cornea  [h-eratoconus)  is  a  bulging  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea.  It  generally  occurs  in  females,  and 
i.s  due  to  defective  nutrition  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  may 
follow  an  ulcer,  especially  if  central.  Operative  pro- 
codiu'es,  as  iridectomy,  trephining  the  cornea,  &c.,  rarely 
do  any  good,  and  the  same  may  usually  be  said  for  concave 
and  stenopaic  glasses. 

Foreign  bodies  on  the  cornea  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Antesthesia  of  the  cornea  should  first 
be  obtained  by  dropping  4°/^  cocaine  solution  three  times 
into  the  eye  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  The  patient  being 
placed  on  a  chair  facing  the  light,  the  operator  stands 
behind  the  patient  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
separates  the  lids,  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  the  eye- 
ball to  steady  it.  Then  with  a  spud  or  needle  held  in 
the  right  hand  the  foreign  body  should  be  lifted  off  or 
picked  out  of  the  cornea. 

ScLERiTis  {episcleritis)  or  infiammatiou  of  the  scleral 
tissue,  is  accompanied  by  a  circumscribed  reddish-pui'ple 
patch  of  vascular  congestion  about  2  to  3  mm.  from  the 
corneal  margin,  generally  on  the  outer  side.  It  lasts  as  a 
rule  from  five  to  eight  months,  and  often  relapses ;  the  pain 
and  tenderness  vary  much  in  intensity,  and  in  severe  cases 
ii'itis  is  usually  present.  It  is  more  common  in  women 
than  men,  and  affects  especially  those  of  the  rheumatic 
and  strumous  diathesis,  or  patients  with  a  syphilitic  taint. 
The  best  modes  of  treatment  are  warm  fomentations  of 
opium,  leeches,  massage,  belladonna  and  atropine  if  iritis 
is  suspected,  and  general  constitutional  remedies. 

Wounds  of  this  region  may  be  divided  into  (n)  corneal, 
[l>)  scleral,  and  (c)  sclero-corneal.  («)  Corneal  wounds, 
luiless  implicating  the  lens  or  iris,  generally  heal  quickly. 
{b)  Scleral  -wounds  more  than  ^  inch  behind  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction,  if  small  and  unaccompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  may  bo  stitched  up,  or 
the  conjunctiva  stitched  over  them,  and  then  treated  by 
ice-pads  to  allay  inlhimmation.  (c)  Sclero-corneal  ivouncls 
are  the  most  dangerous,  owing  to  the  great  risk  of  sym- 
pathetic inflammation,  and  demand  great  judgment  in 
saving  the  eye ;  in  most  cases  the  eye  ought  to  be 
excised,  especially  if  the  lens  is  injiircil. 
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IV.  iJiseases  of  I  In:  iicml  trad. 

The  uveal  tract  comprises  the  iris,  ciliaiy  bodj'  and 
choroid,  and  though  disease  may  be  limited  to  one  part, 
there  is  always  a  tendencj^  for  it  to  spread  tkrough  the 
whole  tract. 

Iritis  ok  inflammatiox  of  the  ieis  may  be  acute, 
subacute  or  chi-onic.  The  usual  sijrnptoms  of  a  case  of 
acute  or  subacute  ii-itis  are — pain  and  tenderness  along 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nei-ve,  dimness  of 
sight,  lachrymatiou,  injection  of  the  episcleral  vessels 
giving  rise  to  a  pink  circimicorneal  zone,  and  occasionally 
photophobia.  The  ii-is  is  dull,  and  discoloured,  €.(j.  a  blue 
iris  becomes  green,  the  pupil  is  sluggish,  contracted,  gene- 
ralljr  irregular  owing  to  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens  {posterioi-  synechm),  and  acts  badly  or  not  at 
all  to  atropine.  In  chronic  iritis  there  may  be  uo  symp- 
toms except  irregularity  of  pupil,  dimness  of  vision,  and 
at  times  pain.  Iritis  is  especially  Likely  to  occm-  in 
patients  suffering  from  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  gout ;  it 
may  also  have  a  traumatic  origin,  or  be  secondary  to  in- 
flammations of  the  cornea,  sclerotic,  or  the  other  parts  of 
the  uveal  tract.  The  iritis  associated  with  sypli  ilis  is  often 
symmetrical,  and  generally  accompanied  by  great  effusion 
of  lymph  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  pupil,  but  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  this  disease  this  symptom  may  be 
absent.  Iritis  in  rheumatic  23atients  is  usually-  very  pain- 
ful, and  apt  to  recur,  at  first  only  asymmetrically,  but 
generally  both  eyes  suffer  in  repeated  attacks.  It  is"  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  fliud  hypopyon.  It  is  especially 
liable  to  attack  those  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  if  suftciiug 
from  25rolonged  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  In  youttj  subjects 
there  may  be  a  very  insidious  form  {quid  iritis).  The  local 
treatment  is  first  directed  to  obtaining  dilatation  of  the 
jjupil  by  atropine  or  atrojDine  and  cocaine  combined  ;  if 
there  is  much  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  and 
pain,  it  is  well  to  apply  one  or  two  leeches  or  a  small  blister 
to  the  temporal  region  about  one  inch  from  the  external 
canthus.  Tlie  gciieral  treatment  is  that  applicable  to  the 
diathesis  of  the  patient,  but  a  mild  coiu'se  of  mercury  is 
by  some  always  prescril)ed  in  acute  iiitis. 

The  chief  tkaujiatic  vVffections  of  the  iris  ;ire  Mood 
ill  the  anterior  chamber  {hi/ji/iccma),  mydriasis  (due  to 
]iaralysis  of  the  s])hincter  ]iu]iilla''),  Iremulous  iris  (gene- 
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rally  due  to  dislocation  of  the  lens),  ruptiu-e  of  the  ciliary 
border  of  the  iiis  {corediulysis),  a  rent  in  the  pupillary 
border,  and  prolapse  of  the  iris  after  a  perforating  wound. 

The  coi^genital  abnoe,m.\xities  are  difference  in 
colour  in  both  irides,  irregularity  in  shape  and  position 
of  pupil,  multiple  pupils  [poly cor ia)  remains  of  pupillary 
membrane,  deficiency  of  part  of  iiis  {coloboina)  and  absence 
of  ii-is  {iridercmia) .  In  coloboma  the  deficiency  is  generally 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  is  often  combined  with  a 
similar  condition  of  the  choroid. 

Ieidectomy.— This  operation  may  be  performed  (a)  to 
improve  the  sight  in  cases  of  corneal  opacity,  anterior 
polar  cataract  and  zonirlar 
cataract,  {h)  as  a  remedial 
measru'e  in  glaucoma,  re- 
lapsing iritis,  and  com- 
plete posterior  synechia, 
and  ((■)  in  cataract  ex- 
ti'action. 


Fig.  188. — Spring  eye-speculiim. 

Fitt.  189.—  Showing  speculnm  in  eye,  fixation-forceps  in  position, 
and  the  keratome  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  opera- 
tion of  iridectomy  downwards  and  inwards. 


Operation,. — Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture 
and  induce  general  antesthesia,  preferably  by  chloroform, 
or  local  ancesthesia,  by  means  of  cocaine  (4°/„).  Standing 
behind  the  patient's  head  introduce  the  spring  speculum 
(Fig.  188),  fix  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea  with  fixa- 
tion-forceps opposite  the  place  selected  for  the  coloboma. 
Pass  the  keratome  by  pressure  perpendicirlarly  through 
the  cornea  (Pig.  l'S9),  and  then  lowering  its  handle  press 
the  blade  into  the  anterior  chamber  parallel  to  the  iris  ; 
now  lower  the  handle  still  more  till  the  point  nearly 
touches  the  postoiior  siui'aco  of  the  cornea,  and  then 
slowly  withdraw  the  keratome.  Give  the  fixation-fox'ceps 
to  an  assistant  to  gently  depress  the  eye ;  pa,ss  through 
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the  wound  the  iridectomy  iorceps  closed  luilk  ili<-  point-. 
directed  towards  the  i^osterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  open 
the  forceps,  seize  the  pupillarj^  border  of  the  iris,  slowly 
di-awit  out,  and  snip  it  off  with  the  scissors  either  parallel 
to  the  wound,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  wound  across  thi^ 
cornea.  Carefully  return  the  edges  of  the  coloboma  with 
a  curette  (Fig.  190),  and  bandage  up  the  eye.  In  iridec- 
tomy for  glaucoma  it  is  usual  to  have  a  large  corneal 
incision  (some  operators  prefering  a  Graefe's  knife},  and 
to  remove  the  iris  up  to  the  ciliary  border. 

Oyclitis,  or  iuHammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  rarely 
occurs  without  other  parts  of  the  uveal  tract  being 
involved.  The  si/inptoui'i  are  circumcorneal  zone  of  redness, 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  ciliary  region,  pain  on  accom- 
modating, and  often  hj^popyon  and  Autreous  opacities.  It 
is  best  treated  by  atropine  and  leeches. 

Choroiditis,  except  as  part  of  a  more  general  inflam- 
mation, is  rarel}^  accompanied  by  external  signs  or  severe 


Fig.  190.— Curette. 


pain.  Ophthalmoscopically  there  may  be,  if  recent,  soft 
yellowish  white  exudation  patches  either  at  the  yellow 
spot  or  elsewhere  ;  these  patches  on  clearing  up  leave 
as  a  rule  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  showing  the  sclerotic 
through,  and  the  edges  bordered  by  disturbance  of  pig- 
ment. The  atrophic  patches  may  be  ringed,  diffused,  or 
punctate,  and  if  due  to  ha3morrhage  from  the  choroidal 
vessels  are  generally  large  and  deeply  pigmented.  The 
retinal  vessels  always  pass  over  those  patches  of  choroiditis. 
Vision  is  as  a  rule  affected,  but  not  always.  The  usual 
causes  are  syphilis  (acciuired  and  congenital).  inyo]iia, 
tubercle  and  liannorrhagos.  In  .sy]i]iilitic  cases  mei-cxnial 
treatment  should  be  continued  for  a  lengthened  jieriod. 

Uveitis,  or  general  inllanimation  of  the  uveal  tract, 
commonly  starts  in  the  ciliary  body,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  chief  symiitonis  of  iritis,  cycHtis.  and  choroiditis. 
It  may  be  divided  into  (1).  ]ninilent,  and  (l2),  ]il,astic. 

1.  ]*i;iu;i,ext  uveitis  { jHiiio/diilxdiin'tis)  has  usually 
a  traumatic  origin,  but  may  occur  in  pysvinia  and  in  old 
blind  oyos.  The  symptoms  are  extreme  jiain,  acute 
congestion  and  o'lleiiia  nl'  the  lids  and  eonjunctiva.  and 
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after  a  few  clays,  if  the  media  are  transparent  enough,  a 
yellowish  reflex,  due,  as  a  rule,  to  suppm-ation  in  the 
vitreous.  The  usual  course  is  for  the  inflammation  to 
affect  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye,  and  afterwards  the 
extrinsic  muscles  and  Tenon's  capsule.  The  treatment  is 
either  immediate  enucleation,  or  incisions  into  the  eyeball 
to  allow  free  vent  to  the  pus.  Meningitis  has  occasionally 
followed  enucleation  in  these  cases. 

2.  Plastic  uveitis  is  characterized  by  a  great  tendency 
to  deposition  of  lymph,  and  may  be  divided  into  Acute 
and  Chronic. 

(«)  Acute  plastic  uveitis  [Sympatlietic  Inflammatiuit  or 
Sympathetic  Ophthalmia)  is  set  up  in  one  eye  by  morbid 
changes  usually  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  other  eye. 
The  injured  eye  is  called  the  "  exciting,"  and  the  other 
the  "sympathizing  eye."  It  occurs  usually  from  six 
weeks  to  three  mouths  after  injury.  It  is  preceded  as  a 
rule  by  a  condition  known  as  "  Sympathetic  Irritation," 
characterized  by  lachrymation,  photophobia,  dimness  of 
sight,  oscillations  of  the  pui^il  and  frontal  neuralgia. 
The  symjjtoms  are  impaii'ed  vision,  circumcorneal  zone, 
keratitis  punctata,  deep  anterior  chamber,  iritis,  papillo- 
retinitis, and  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  These  symptoms 
are  followed  by  thickenmg  and  vascularization  of  the  iris, 
occlusiou  of  the  pupil  by  Ij'mph,  shallow  anterior  chamber, 
diminished  tension,  shrinking  of  the  vitreous,  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  &c.  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavour- 
able, as  only  in  a  few  cases  the  changes  stop  short  of 
actual  loss  of  the  eye  for  useful  vision,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  sympathizimj  eye  suffers  as  a  rule 
more  severely  than  the  exciting.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
IS  probably  a  microbic  inflammation  spreading  from  the 
exciting  eye  by  the  optic  nerves  and  chiasma  to  the 
sympathizing  eye.  The  treatment  consists  in  confinement 
to  a  dark_  room,  goggles,  atropine,  leeches  and  mercury. 
It  the  exciting  eye  is  quite  Wind  it  should  be  excised,  but 
II  it  has  useful  vision  it  should  be  saved. 

(/>)  Chronic  plastic  uveitis  occurs  as  a  rule  in  strumous 
and  sy])hilitic  patients.  The  disease  progresses  like 
".Sympathetic  Inflammation,"  but  is  more  chronic;  it 
usually  affects  both  eyes  at  intervals,  and  often  passes  on 
to  complete  bhnducss.  In  young  children  plastic  uveitis 
may  produce  a  condition  called  pseudo-glioma,"  which 
may  be  diagnosed  as  a  rule  from  gHoma  by  discoloration 
and  adhesions  of  the  iris,  minus  tension,  &c.  A  less  severe 
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aucl  more  coiniuon  foriu  of  cliroiiio  jjlastic  uveitis  may 
bo  called  Anterinr  Uveitis  [Herons  Iritiis)  I'rom  its  alfectin;.'; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  uveal  tract.  It  i.s  characteriz(.Ml 
by  keratitis  punctata,  deoji  anteiior  chamber,  often  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  increased  tension,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  iritis  and  cyclitis,  accompanied  frequently  by 
a  few  peripheral  choroidal  changes,  and  small  vitreon- 
opacities.  It  is  generally  foimd  in  yoimg  adults  and  i- 
often  associated  with  gout,  rheumatism,  and  struma. 
The  treatment  is  complete  rest  for  the  eyes,  and  atropine 
with  careful  watching  of  tension. 

The  Uveal  tract  may  be  affected  in  any  part  by  sarcoma, 
(generally  melanotic),  but  the  usual  primaiy  ocular  seat 
of  sarcoma  is  the  ciliary  bodj-  or  the  choroid. 


V.  Diseases  of  the  crijstalUi iie  lens. 

Cataeact  is  the  name  appUed  to  an  opacity,  complete 
or  partial,  of  the  lens,  and  is  due  to  structm-al  changes. 
Cataracts  may  be  divided  into  hard  or  saft,  according  to 
their  consistency,  and  this  usually  dexsends  on  age,  as 
below  thirty -five  they  are  aU  "soft."  They  are  called 
'primary  when  independent  of  any  other  ocular  affection, 
and  secondary  when  following  some  other  disease,  as  glau- 
coma, intra-ocular  tiunom-,  &c.  Though  all  cataracts  at 
first  are  incomplete  or  partial,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  make 
a  di^TLsion  into  (1)  comj^lete  (including  those  that  in  time 
tend  to  become  complete),  and  (2)  partial  (those  that 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  become  complete). 

(1)  Comjjlele  cataracts  are  usually  senile  or  hard,  and 
are  called,  according  to  their  scat  of  origin,  nuclear 
or  cortical.  Nuclear  cataracts  are  characterised  by  an 
opacity  at  the  nucleus  of  the  lens ;  they  arc  often  amber 
in  colour  and  tisually  liard,  except  sometimes  in  diabetes ; 
cortical  cataracts,  wliieh  arc  tlio  more  common,  begin  as 
il;i-kes  or  streaks  i-adiating  from  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
Congenital  cataract  may  occiu'  as  a  general  ojiacity  of  the 
lens;  it  is  usually  binocular,  and  of  course  sott.  A  com- 
plete cataract  may  degenerate  and  its  cortex  become  fluid 
[Margaf/nia ii  Cataract). 

(2)  J'artial  cataracts  include  («)  laniollnr,  [h)  untevinr 
])oLi)',  and  (c)  ])ostcrior  jxilar. 

(a)  Lamellar  {zauiilar)  cataract  is  cither  congenital  or 
I'ornis  in  early  life;   it  is   generally  associated  with  a 
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liistory  of  couviilsious,  and  with  a  deficiency  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  The  opacity  is  situated  as  a  shell 
between  the  nucleus  and  cortex,  which  are  both  clear. 
It  is  usually  sjinmetrical. 

(b)  Anterior  polar  ( pyramidal)  cataract  is  a  dense  white 
ojDacitj'  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  usually  due  to 
perforation  of  the  cornea  in  early  life,  and  as  a  rule  asso- 
ciated with  corneal  nebula. 

(c)  Poster  ior  polar  cataract  is  situated  at  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  lens.  The  opacity  is  generally  in  radiating  spokes, 
and  is  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  vitreous  or 
choroid. 

Diagnosis. — Wlien  a  cataract  is  com2)lete  it  looks  white, 
amber,  or  grey,  and  may  be  best  seen  by  dilating  the  pu])il, 
and  examining  by  focal  light.  "When  incomplete  and  coi- 
tical  the  striae  may  be  seen  bj''  oblique  illumination  if  the 
pupil  is  dilated,  or  by  throwing  light  into  the  eye  bj^  the 
ophthalmoscopic  mii-ror  (])referably  a  plane  mirror),  when 
the  strife  will  appear  as  black  lines. 

The  subjectiiie  symptoms  in  incipient  cataract  are  failing 
vision,  black  fixed  spots  or  lines  before  the  eyes,  ability  to 
see  better  in  the  dark  due  to  dilatation  of  the  pujiil, 
myopia,  and  sometimes  monocular  dij^lopia  or  polyoi^ia. 

Treatment. — In  incipient  senile  cataract,  especially  of 
the  nuclear  variety,  atropine  drojis  will  often  temporarily 
improve  the  sight,  and  may  be  ordered  with  caution. 

The  operations  for  removal  of  the  lens  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely  (n)  extraction  and  (&)  discission;  extraction  is 
always  pi'eferablo  in  hard  cataracts,  and  sometimes  in  soft 
especiallj"  in  adults.  It  is  of  course  necessary  before  pro- 
ceeding to  operation  that  the  condition  of  the  eye  be 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  lids,  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal 
apparatus  are  concerned,  and  that  there  is  good  pei'ception 
and  projection  of  light.  In  senile  cataract  it  is  usual  to 
wait  till  the  vision  of  one  eye  is  reduced  to  mere  percep- 
tion of  light  and  the  vision  of  the  other  is  insufficient  to 
allow  the  patient  to  follow  his  occupation.  The  general 
health  of  the  patient  must  also  be  investigated,  as  senile 
cataract  may  be  associated  with  gout,  glycosuria,  and 
arterial  disease. 

('()  Th(i  extraction,  operations  are  numerous,  but  the  only 
OTio  described  here  will  be  the  3  millimetre  flap  operation, 
wliich  may  bo  performed  with  or  without  irid(!ctomy. 

Operation.— The  first  steps  are  as  in  operation  for  iri- 
dectomy (see  p.  537).   After  the  introduction  of  the  sjn-iiig 
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speculum,  fix  the  eyo  soiziug  the  coujunctiva  with  fixa- 
tion-forceps immediately  beneath  the  cornea,  pass  the  point 
of  a  Graef e's  knife  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  a  horizontal  line  3  millimetres  beneath 
the  summit  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  191),  and  direct  it  carefully 
across  the  anterior  chamber  to  the  inner  corneal  end  of  the 
above  horizontal  line  ;  complete  the  incision  in  the  corneal 
margin  above  by  slow  to  and  fro  upward  movements  of 


Fig.  191. — Showing  speculum  in  eye,  fixation-forceps,  an<1  <iraefc-"s 
knife  in  position  for  performing  flap  section  in  cataract  extrac- 
tion.   Tlie  line  of  flap  is  also  shown  dotteil. 


Fig.  192.— Cystitome. 


the  knife.  An  iridectomy  upwards  is  now  performed  if 
required  (see  p.  537).  Fixing  the  eye.  jiass  a  cystitome 
(Fig.  192)  through  the  wound  and"  divide  the  "anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  by  horizontal  incisions.  Draw  the  eye 
now  slightly  downwards,  and  apply  moderate  jiressure  hy 
a  ciu'etto_  (Fig.  190)  or  s])oou  below  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea  till  the  u]iper  edge  of  the  lens  presents  in  the 
wound  (see  Fig.  192;  and  the  lens  is  gradually  delivered. 
The  .speculum  is  now  removed  and  the  "lids  closed  for  a  brief 
time,  after  which  any  soft  matter  is  extracted  by  ]ircssure 
a])plied  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea  with  a  curette.  The 
iris  is  now  carefully  rejilaced  by  the  curette,  and  botli 
eyes  bandaged  u]).    The  after-treatment  consists  in  keep- 
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ing  the  oj-es  bandao;ed  for  about  a  week,  removing  the 
bandages  and  washing  the  lids  gently  every  day.  If 
thero  are  any  signs  of  iritis,  characterized  by  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  lids,  atropine  and  leeches  must  be  pre- 
scribed ;  if  the  corneal  wound  suppurates  it  should  bo 
cauterized  or  dusted  with  iodoform.  The  other  complica- 
tions are  prolapse  of  the  iris,  intraocular  hfemorrhago 
and  panophthalmitis.    After  two  months  the  vision  should 


Fig.  IP?)  —Showing  the  lens  presenting  in  the  wound  from  pressure 
by  the  spoon  (hii'ing  the  operation  of  extraction. 


Fic.  194.— Stop-needle, 


be  tried  for  glasses,  and  if  there  is  much  membrane  left 
m  the  pupillary  area,  producing  unsatisfactory  vision,  a 
m-.ondary  operation  mu.st  be  performed.    This  is  done, 
eye  being  under  atropine  and  cocaine,  by  passing  a  needle 
through  the  cornea  and  breaking  up  the  membrane. 

(/;)  The  discis.iiuu  or  iiwxlling  ojxiration  for  soft  caturad. 
—Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position  and  induce 
local  aneesthesia  by  cocaine,  or  if  the  patient  be  nervous  or 
a  young  child  give  chloroform.  The  pu])il  must  be  fully 
dilated  beforehand  by  atropine.  Standing  behind  the 
patient's  head  introducethe  spring  speculum  (Fio-.  188),  and 
pass  a  sharp,  straight  stop-needle  (Fii?.  194)  through  the 
l)oriphery  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Push 
tlu' noodle  firmly  but  gently  till  it  touches  the  anterior 
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capsule  of  the  Ions  near  its  centre,  and  by  u  cnicial  infisii.n 
lacei'ate  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Now  slowh'  withdi-aw  th" 
needle,  put  atropine  in  the  eye,  and  aj^jdy  a  bandage.  The 
effect  of  this  operation,  which  may  have  to  be  repeated, 
is  that  the  lens-matter  passes  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  is  softened  by  the  aqueous  and  absorbed.  Occasion- 
ally in  young  children  repeated  needUngs  may  producf- 
absorption  of  the  whole  lens.  As  a  rule,  however,  after  a 
•week  or  ten  days  the  soft  matter  must  be  evacuated, 
especially  if  it  produces  much  irritation  or  increased  ten- 
sion. This  is  done  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lower 
jDart  of  the  cornea  by  a  keratome  (Fig.  1S9),  as  in  the 
first  steps  of  an  iridectomy  operation  (page  537).  After 
the  corneal  incision  has  been  made  and  the  keratome  with- 
drawn, a  cru'ette  (Fig.  190)  should  be  introduced  tlirough 
the  corneal  wound,  and  by  manij^ulating  the  cm-etto  tlie 
soft  matter  passes  out  along  its  groove  and  can  be  removed. 
Care  must  be  taken  on  completion  of  the  operation  that 
the  iris  is  not  caught  in  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

The  CHIEF  INJUMES  of  the  lens  are  (1)  ti-aimiatic 
cataract  due  to  ruptiu-e  of  the  capsule  and  (2)  dislocations 
of  the  lens  usuallj'  downwards  but  sometimes  into  the 
anterior  or  posterior  chambers. 


YI.  Discuses  of  ihc  iijitic  ticrre,  rt-tiiui,  ami  rifrccnis. 

The  optic  nerve  fibres  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
axial  (for  the  supply  of  the  yellow  spot  region)  and 
'jicrijihcrnl  (for  the  rest  of  the  retina). 

Optic  neuuitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve, 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  attack  the  wliole  or  pai't  of 
the  fibres  of  the  nerve;  and  may  be  di^•ided  into  (1) 
jinjiiUitis  affecting  the  intraocular  end  of  the  nerve,  and  (2) 
riiro-hulhar  iiciirHis  aiT(X'ting  the  nerve  behind  the  glob(>. 

1.  PAriLLiTis  usually  affects  both  eyes  cxce])t  when 
due  to  orbital  mischief.  The  si;/»s.  chiefly  ophthnl- 
moscopic,  ai'e  hyperaMuia.  swelling  and  haziness  of  tlie 
edges  of  the  disk,  distended  and  tortuous  retinal  veins, 
and  small  or  normal  retinal  arteries.  In  extreme  cases 
the  retina  is  much  involved  [pajiillo-rdinitis),  the  dis- 
tended veins  being  covenid  in  part  by  greyish-white  stria' 
or  o])a('itii^s,  and  tlie  retina  itself  o'dcmatous  Avith  llame- 
shaped  haMnorrhages  often  radiating  from  (he  disk.  The 
vision  may  be  normal  or  much  reduced,  anil  the  iield  fur 
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vision  is  usually  peripherally  limited.  The  chief  causes 
are  cerebral  tumoiu's,  cerebral  abscess,  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, and  nephritis,  also  orbital  inflammations,  acute 
myelitis,  syphilis,  chlorosis,  and  lead  poisoning.  The 
treatnu'itt  is_  chiefly  constitutional,  but  in  uui-ocular 
papillitis  incision  into  the  nerve-sheath  has  by  some  been 
recommended. 

2.  Eetro-bulbah  neuritis  may  occur  in  one  eye,  due 
to  orbital  periostitis,  &c.,  without  at  first  any  ophthalmo- 
scopic signs,  the  only  symptom  being  loss  of  sight  and 
generally  pain  on  movement  of  the  eye.  There  is  usually 
a  central  scotoma.  As  a  rule  symptoms  of  optic  atrophy 
follow. 

Chronic  retro-hulhar  neuritis  (toxic  amhli/opid),  affecting 
usually  both  eyes,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  axial  fibres, 
and  is  found  in  persons  using  excess  of  tobacco  or  alcohol, 
and  perhaps  in  diabetes.  The  symptoms  are  diminution 
of  vision  usually  of  both  eyes,  the  fields  of  vision  being 
nornial  as  to  their  periphery,  but  containing  a  central 
scoto7na  (blind  spot)  for  red  and  green.  By  the  ophthal- 
moscope there  is  usually  no  change  to  be  seen.  The 
patients  complain  of  mist  before  the  eyes,  and  of  confusing 
gold  and  silver  coins;  they  generally  exhibit  want  of 
tone  &c.  The  treatment  is  directed  to  improve  the 
general  health,  and  to  avoid  the  exciting  cause. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  a  primary 
disease,  or  secondary  to  some  other  optic  nerve  or  retinal 
affection.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  the  optic  disc  is  white 
or  greyish,  often  slightly  cupped  or  filled  up ;  the  lamina 
cribrosa  is  too  plainly  visible;  the  retinal  vessels,  especially 
the  arteries,  are  too  small ;  the  vessels  may  be  accompanied 
by  white  streaks  on  each  side ;  and  if  there  has  been 
previous  papillitis,  the  vessels  are  curved  antero-pos- 
terioiiy  and  often  obscured  in  places;  the  scleral  rin"- 
round  the  disk  is  too  white  and  the  edges  of  the  disk  may 
be  irregular.  Atrophy  may  follow  papHlitis,  retrobulbar 
neimtis,  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
retinitis  (e.specially  pigmentary),  and  glaucoma.  A  form 
called  procjrcssive  atrophi/  is  foimd  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
insular  sclerosis,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  as  a 
purely  local  disease ;  it  is  marked  by  concentric  contrac- 
tion of  the  fields  of  vision,  loss  of  sight,  colour  blindness 
and  sometimes  central  scotoma,  and  as  its  name  implies 
progresses  to  complete  blindness.  The  treatment  is 
generally  the  administration  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies 
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hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia,  and  galvanism,  but 
the  prognosis  is  as  a  rule  very  bad. 

Retinitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  retina,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  diminution  of  vision,  especially  at  niglit 
or  in  dim  lights,  and  is  characterized  ophthalmoscopicall y 
by  loss  of  transparency  and  haze  of  the  fundus;  soft  -whit" 
discrete  or  grouped  spots  ;  h;emorrhagcs  of  various- sizi  - 
and  shaj^es  (stiiated  or  llame-shaped  in  nerve-hbre  layci . 
large  and  semicircular  in  yellow  spot  region),  and 
vitreous  opacities.  Eetinitis  is  associated  with  syphili>. 
nephritis,  glycosuria,  leuktemia,  pyremia  {jjiiriiJmt  reli- 
vitis)  and  with  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  {lutmor- 
rJirifjic  retinitis).  The  trcatnuiit  is  chiefly  constitutional, 
and  the  ej^esmust  be  shaded  and  used  as  little  as  possi])le. 

Eetinitis  PiGiiEXXOSA  is  a  chronic  and  symmetrical 
disease,  occurring  in  early  life,  characterized  by  night 
blindness,  and  great  contraction  of  the  fields  of  -fusion, 
even  though  the  central  vision  be  normal.  OjAthalmo- 
scopically  the  optic  disk  is  "-waxy-looking"  and  atro- 
phied, the  retinal  arteries  are  small,  and  there  is  much 
lace-work  retinal  pigment,  esjjecially  near  the  equator. 
The  loss  of  sight  is  progressive,  and  the  disease  often  ends 
in  blindness. 

Embolism  or  the  centr.ax  artery  of  the  retina 
occurs  usually  on  the  left  side  and  in  connection  with 
heart  disease.  Owing  to  this  artery  being  a  terminal  one 
complete  plugging  of  it  is  followed  by  total  and  sudden 
blindness.  The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  i^ale  optic  disk, 
diffused  retinal  haze,  bright  red  colom-  at  yellow  spot,  and 
retinal  arteries  near  disk  very  small  and  like  white  threads. 
The  treatment  is  massage  of  the  eyeball  but  the  jtrognosis 
is  bad. 

DETAC][^[ENT  OE  THE  RETINA  is  duo  to  separation  of 
the  retina  from  its  pigment  epithelium  by  haemorrhage  or 
serous  exudation.  It  is  accompanied  by  defect  in  the 
field  of  vision  corresponding  to  the  detachment.  With  the 
ophthalmoscoiio  the  detachment  looks  greyish,  and  the 
retinal  vessels  passing  over  it  are  seen  to  be  elevated. 
The  causes  are  blows  on  the  eye,  niyojua,  cicatrices 
following  wounds,  choroidal  tumours,  &c.  Treainunt, 
except  complete  vvst,  is  usually  unavailing. 

Glioma  of  the  retin.\  occurs  in  early  life,  and  the 
(irst  symptom  is  a  shining  white  or  yellow  reflex  seen 
bcliinfi  Hie  ])U])il  :  by  fdcnl  illuminiition  tliere  is  found 
a  nodulated  swcllinu;,  wifli  small  vessels  and  oiten  lia^mor- 
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rhages  on  it.  The  tension  may  be  normal  or  increased, 
and  there  mtiy  be  secondary  glaucomatous  symptoms.  The 
treatment,  unless  the  tumour  is  very  large,  is  immediate 
excision  of  the  eye  and  removal  of  as  much  of  the  optic 
nerve  as  possible.    The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable. 

Vitreous  opacities  are  usually  due  to  inflammation 
(ht/alitis)  associated  with  diseases  of  the  uveal  tract  or 
retina,  but  often  occur  in  extreme  myopia,  and  from 
retinal  and  choroidal  hsemorrhages.  The  opacities  may 
be  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  syphdis  are  very 
minute  and  dust-like.  The  patient  complains  of  seeing 
black  specks  floating  about,  and  vision  is  sometimes 
reduced.  Owing  to  degeneration  the  vitreous  may  be 
fluid,  and  contain  cholesterine  crystals. 

SuPPURATlo^r  OF  THE  VITKEOUS  {suppurative  hyalitis)  is 
due  to  injmy  or  to  extension  of  a  purulent  uveitis,  and  is 
sometimes  caWe&psemlo-glioma,  from  its  yellowish  fundus- 
reflex.  Foreign  bodies,  as  steel,  glass,  &c.,  may  be  foimd 
in  the  vitreous,  and,  when  steel  or  iron,  may  be  removed 
hy  the  electro-magnet  introduced  through  the  original 
wound  when  scleral,  or  through  an  incision  in  the 
sclerotic. 

VII.  Glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  is  a  condition  of  the  eye  dependent  on 
excess  of  the  intra- ocular  pressure.  The  chief  symptoms 
are  increased  intra-ocular  tension  (elicited  by  palpating 
the  eyeball  with  both  index  fingers  through  the  closed 
lids) ;  pain  and  tenderness  ;  enlargement  of  the  perfo- 
rating vessels ;  impaired  sensibility,  steaminess,  and 
pitted  appearance  of  the  cornea;  shallow  anterior 
chamber;  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  greenish  fundus  reflex ; 
pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries,  and  engorgement  of  the 
retinal  veins;  undermining  and  cupping  of  the  optic 
disk;  diminished  acuity  of  vision  and  light  sense;  and 
limitation  of  field  of  vision  chiefly  at  nasal  side.  These 
symptoms  are  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
smoky  vision  (everything  seen  in  a  grey  or  yellow  fog), 
coloured  concentric  rings  round  lights,  "neuralgia  along 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  rapidly  increasing 
presbyopia  necessitating  frequent  changes  of  "glasses. 

Frtr/e</es.— Glaucoma  may  be  divided  into  (1)  acute, 
(2)  subacute,  and  (3)  chronic. 

1.  .•Ic"^' r//fu((;rw?,'^  is  characterized  by  the  severity  and 
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suddenness  of  its  onsft,  and  from  the  vomiting,  mofn-im. 

accompanjang  it  has  often  Ijoon  mistaken  for  a  bTlious 
attack.  The  steaminess  of  the  cornea  ]irevents  as  a  rule 
auy  -^-iew  being  obtained  of  the  fundus  altliough  the  pujiil 
is  widely  dilated.  The  optic  disk  when  visible  is  found  in 
first  attacks  not  to  be  cupped,  but  there  is  marked  pulsa- 
tion of  the  retinal  arteries  and  engorgement  of  the  veins. 
Such  an  attack  may  pass  oft'  after  a  few  days,  but  is 
generally  followed  by  others  until  the  eye  may  pass  into  a 
permanent  glaucomatous  condition  {ahsohde gluti anna)  ami 
vision  be  totally  destroyed.  Absolute  glaucoma  is  ac- 
companied by  great  pain  and  increased  ten.sion,  intra- 
ocular ha?morrhages,  opacity  of  the  lens,  ulceration  and 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  shrinking  of  the  whole 
globe.  Some  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  may  be  accom- 
panied by  severe  intra-ocular  hsemorrhage  {h((:ni(,rrhu</ir 
glaucoma). 

2.  tiuhacutc  cjJaucnma  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms 
of  glaucoma  as  given  above.  There  is  generally  a  gradual 
progress,  sometimes  with  exacerbations,  and' it  may  at 
any  time  give  rise  to  acute  glaucoma. 

3.  ('Jironic  ijI<ivcoma  may  follow  on  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute attack,  but  there  is  an  insidious  and  progressive 
form  usually  attacking  both  eyes,  in  which  all  irritative 
signs  are  absent.  Without  pain  and  often  with  no 
apparent  increase  of  tension,  there  is  m-adual  reduction  of 
the  amplitude  of  accommodation,  and  dunmishcd  corneal 
sensibility,  with  cujijiing  and  ]n'ogrossive  ati'ophy  of  the 
ojitic  disks  often  passing  on  to  absolute  blindness. 

PdfJio/ogi/. — Glaucoma  is  produced  by  any  circirmstance 
tending  to  upset  the  normal  relation  of  the  secretion  and 
excretion  of  the  intra-ocular  iluids.  These  fluids,  secreted 
by  the  ciliary  processes,  pass  chieily  out  at  the  angle 
between  the  iris  and  tlie  cornea  (iridic  ar  Jiliraiion  (ini/lt'^. 
This  increased  tension  maybe  produced  by  liypersecretion 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  obstruction  at  the  filtration  angle, 
or  by  serosity  of  the  fluids.  The  mo.st  frequent  cause  is 
obstruction  of  the  filtration  angle  due  to  inflammntorv 
jiroducts,  o]-  to  mechanical  means,  as  growth  of  tlie  lens, 
or  dilatation  of  the  jnijnl  es]iecially  by  atropine.  &c. 
Glaucoma  occtu's  as  a  ruhi  in  persons  over  10  years  of 
age,  is  frcrpiently  hereditaiy,  and  is  often  associated 
with  hypcnnetropia.  It  may  be  sccandan/  to  complete 
jxistcrior  .synechia,  jicMforating  ulcers  and  wounds  of 
the  cornea,   dislocation   of    the  lens  lati'iallv  and  iiitd 
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the  auteriur  chiimbcr,  cataract  operations,  intraocular 
tiiuioiu's,  and  intraocular  hLemorrliago. 

Tlie  treatment  of  acute  glaucoma  is  by  instillation  of 
eseriue  (especially  if  the  attack  is  caused  by  atropine)  or  by 
a  large  ii'idoctomy,  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  iris  being 
removed.  Several  other  operations  have  been  recom- 
mended, as  sclerotomy,  &c.  In  glaacuina  ahsolatavi  punc- 
ture of  the  sclerotic  often  relieves  the  pain.  In  subacii.tc 
cases  iridectomy  is  generally  indicated,  but  in  cliruitic 
(jlaiicoma  without  tension  operative  procedure  probably 
does  little  good. 

VIII.  Diseases  of  ilie  orbit. 

Subconjunctival  iiy-EMOiiKUAGE,  due  to  a  blow  on  the 
eye  or  to  rupture  of  a  small  vessel,  owing  to  cough,  &c., 
is  of  a  bright  red  coloiu'.  The  blood  effusion  is  more 
marked  anteriorly  and  does  not  pass  far  back.  Exactly 
the  converse  as  to  the  position  of  the  blood  applies  to  deep 
orbital  htemorrhage  following  fracture  of  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull,  &c. 

Orbital  abscess  anb  orbital  cellulitis,  when 
acute,  are  difficult  to  diagnose  from  each  other.  Though 
often  traumatic  they  may  be  due  to  cold,  ii'ritation  of  a 
tooth,  erysipelas,  py  temia,  &c.  They  sometimes  originate 
in  periostitis.  They  are  usually  characterized  by  swelling 
of  the  lids,  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  pain  on  move- 
ments _  of  the  eye  and  on  pressing  back  the  eyeball, 
limitation  of  the  ocular  movements,  facial  neuralgia,  and 
proptosis ;  sometimes  there  is  a  defined,  tender,  fiuctuat- 
mg  swelling.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  soon  relieved, 
especially  in  orbital  cellulitis,  papillitis  and  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  may  ensue,  and  also  meningitis.  Orbital 
abscess  may  be  chronic  and  simulate  a  solid  tumour. 
The  treatment  consists  in  early  evacuation  of  the  pus, 
hot^  fomentations  and  constitutional  remedies. 

Tumours  of  the  orbit  usually  cause  protrusion  of  the 
eye  ( jmj/dosis),  impairment  of  its  movements,  and  papillitis 
or  optic  atrophy.  Generally  one  orbit  only  is  affected. 
Iho  origin  of  an  orbital  tumoiu-  may  be  primary,  in  the 
lachrjnnal  gland,  in  the  loose  orbital  tissues,  in  the  ijeri- 
osteum,  m  the  eyeball  or  in  the  optic  nerve  ;  ov  secondary, 
starting  from  a  neighbouring  cavity.  The  primary 
tumours  m:.iY  be  cystic  (hydatid,  dermoid);  osseous  (ivory 
exostosis),  .sarcomatous,  and  vascular  (uiuvi).  Amongst 
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the  secondarij  tuiaours  may  be  meutioued  ai-terio-venous 
commuuication  in  the  cavernous  sinus  giviuj^  rise  to  a 
pulsating  tumour,  and  distension  of  the  frontal  sinus  Ly 
retained  mucus  {frontal  miicorch).  The  treatment  is  chiefly 
the  same  as  in  other  parts.  Malignant  tumours  should 
be  freely  removed  -w  ith  if  necessaiy  the  eyeball  and  the 
contents  of  the  orbit,  and  chloride  of  zinc  paste  in  some 
cases  applied  for  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Enucleation  of  the  eye.— Patient  lying  down  and  as 
a  rule  under  general  auEesthesia ;  operator  standing  behind 
the  head  ;  spring  speculum  in  lids.  Divide  conjunctiva 
and  subconjunctival  tissue  all  round  the  cornea  with 
scissors ;  raise  each  rectus  tendon  in  succession  on  a  squint 
hook  (Fig.  196)  and  divide  each  one  close  to  the  globe; 
now  separate  the  limbs  of  the  speculum  and  the  eyeball 
will  project  forwards;  pass  a  pair  of  stout  cuiwed  scissors, 
closed,  behind  the  globe  from  the  outer  side,  and  feel  for 
the  optic  nerve  ;  then  pull  back  the  scissors  slightly,  open 
them,  and  divide  the  nerve.  The  globe,  now  pushed  for- 
wards by  the  scissors,  is  taken  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  the  other  attachments  are  divided  by  the 
scissors.  After  the  operation  firm  pressui-e  is  applied  by 
a  bandage.  There  is  but  rarely  any  trouble  from  ha?mor- 
rhage.  An  artificial  eye  may  be  given  about  three  months 
after  operation,  if  the  socket  is  healthy. 


IX.  Errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

The  light  percipient  portion  of  the  eye  exists  at  the 
external  layer  of  the  retina  (rods  and  cones),  and  it  is 
necessary  for  perfect  vision  that  images  of  external  objects 
should  be  accurately  focussed  on  this  layer.  Bays  of  light 
passing  into  the  ej-e  arc  refracted  at  the  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  cornea,  lens  and  vitreous,  and  brought  to  a  focus  at 
a  point  varying  with  the  refraction.  The  human  eye  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  may  be  represented  by  a  convex  lens 
of  23  mm.  focus ;  and  the  following  laws  regulating  the 
jinssage  of  light  through  a  convex  lens  will  then  be  ap- 
plicable to  it.  Eays  of  light  passing  through  a  convex 
lens  (I'ig.  195,  T<)  parallel  (T)  to  the  ]iri7ici]ial  axis  (X  X), 
and  therefore  coming  from  infinity,  arcbi'ought  to  a  focus 
at  a  point  Em.  {principal  focns)  varying  inversely  in 
distance  to  the  convexity  of  the  lens  ;  rays  coming  from 
a  point  (1 ))  closer  tluni  iniiiiity  {diirri/i  nt  nii/-")  are  refracted 
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further  back  (My.)  from  the  leus  than  the  focal  point;  and 
rays  comino;  from  a  point  (0)  beyond  infinity  {converrjent) 
are  focussed  at  H  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus 
Em. 

Emmetropia. — In  an  eye  of  normal  refraction  {emme- 
iropia)  with  its  accommodation  relaxed,  parallel  rays  (P) 
passing  through  the  pupil  will  be  focussed  by  the  surfaces 
at  a  point  (Em.)  represented  by  the  external  surfaces  oi 
the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina ;  divergent  rays  (D)  will 
be  focussed  behind  the  retina  at  My.  ;  and  convergent  rays 
(0)  in  front  of  the  retina  at  H.  In  order  to  focus  the  diver- 
gent rays  (D)  upon  the  retina  (Em.)  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  convexity  of  the  lens  and  so  shorten  its  focal 
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Fio.  195. — Diagram  to  illii.stratc  errors  of  refraction.  L.  Convex 
lens.  X  X  Trincipal  axis.  D.  Divergent  ray.  P.  Parallel  ray. 
C.  Convergent  ray.  H,  Em.  and  My.  Position  of  liypernietropic, 
erametropic,  and  myopic  retina\ 


length.  This  is  done  by  accommodation,  and  a  young 
emmetrojDe  with  normal  accommodation  shoiild  be  able 
to  focus  on  his  retina  all  rays  from  parallel  to  divergent 
ones  starting  from  a  few  inches  from  his  cornea. 

Hypermetropia  is  the  condition  in  which  in  the  eye 
at  rest  the  I'etina  (II)  only  receives  couA-ergent  rays  (C) ; 
parallelrays(P)  and  divergent  rays(D)are  refracted  beyond 
the  retina  (II).  This  takes  place  from  too  short  a  distance 
between  the  cornea  and  the  retina,  or  from  lessened  con- 
vexity of  the  lens ;  the  usual  cause  is  congenital  shortness 
of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Hypermetropes  from  this  fact  are 
obliged  to  accommodate  for  parallel  rays  and  still  more  for 
divergent  ones.   The  trmlmcnt  naturally  is  to  increase  the 
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convexity  of  tlie  lens  artificially  by  giving  a  convex  lens- 
and  by  so  doing  allowing  paraUel  rays  to  be  refracted  on 
tlie  retina,  and  then  the  ciliary  muscle  will  be  able  to  focus 
divergent  i-ays  on  the  retina.  In  children  and  vouug  adults 
to  fand  out  their  hypermetropia  it  is  often  necessary  to  order 
atropine  before  testing  the  refraction.  Tho  s,jn, /do,,.,  of 
hyiiermetropia  are  pain  and  discomfort  ou  readin-  con- 
gested eyelids  and  conjunctivre,  spasm  and  fibrillar  twitch- 
lugs  of  the  lids,  convergent  strabismus,  headache  &c 
Jlypermetropia  is  usuaUy  congenital,  often  hereditarv  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  a  flat-looking  face  shallow 
orbits  and  small  eyes. 

Myopia  is  the  opposite  condition  to  MTermetropia 
and  m  it  the  retina  (My.)  only  receives  certain  divergent 
rays  (1)).    It  is  due  as  a  rule  to  the  axis  of  the  eye  bein.-- 
too  long,  or  m  some  cases  to  the  ciliary  muscle  renderinS 
the  lens  too  convex  (sjxism  of  acco„imodatioii).    The  !!m//- 
ineat  except  m  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation,  is  to 
give  concave  glasses  to  allow  parallel  and  divergent  ravs 
to  fall  on  the  retina.    In  low  degrees  of  myopia  It  is  only 
necessary  to  order  glasses  for  distance,  but   in  hic^h 
degrees  it  is  usual  to  order  a  stronger  pair-  for  distanc°e 
and  a  weaker  pair  for  reading,  &c.    In  apparent  mvopia 
due  to  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  it  is  necessarv  to  order 
atropine  to  find  out  the  true  refraction.    Myopes  often 
have  the  head  elongated  in  the  antero-posterio'r  diameter 
a  long  face  and  large  prominent  eyes.    Myopia  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  crescent  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
disk  (pvsterio,-  sia/,Ji,/Iomu),  and  there  may  be  secondary 
choroidal  trouble,  detachments  of  the  retina,  vitreous 
opacities,  &c. 

AsTiGJiATiSJi  is  the  condition  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  refractive  surfaces  have  not  the  same  curvature  in 
all  directions.     Astigmatism  mav  be  diA-ided  into— (1) 
irmjalar,  in  which  there  is  a  difference  of  refraction  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  meridian  due  to  changes 
m  the  lens  and  cornea;  and  (2),  rqiuhir  where  there  is  a 
difference  in  two  meridians  {rliicf  ,iu'ridia,(s)  at  risjlit 
angles  to  one  another,  and  called  those  of  maximum  and 
minimum  refraction.  It  is  usuaUy  corneal  {>tiu{ic  usii,/,,,.,- 
ti.'ini),  but  may  b(!  duo  to  the  c'iliarv  muscle  (<hp',(,ui i.- 
iisliiiinoiisia).    Eegular  astigmatism  liiav  bo— («)  'si,nj,l,  , 
where  one  meridian  is  emmetro])ic  and  the  other  liyper- 
metropic  or  myopic,  and  is  tlien  called  simido  hvper- 
metropic  or  simjilc  myopic  astigmatism  ;  [b]  in,„/,'o,ii,i/. 
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-where  the  chief  meridians  are  unequally  myopie  (com- 
pound myopic  astigmatism)  or  unequally  hypermetropic 
(compoimd  hypermetropic  astigmatism);  or  (c)  mixed, 
-n^here  one  chief  meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  other 
myopic.  The  treatment  is  by  cylindrical  glasses  for 
simple  astigmatism,  and  by  cylindrical  glasses  in  com- 
bination with  sphericals  for  compound  and  mixed. 

Presbyopia. — From  4:0  to  45  years  of  age  it  is  found 
in  all  eyes,  owing  to  changes  in  the  elasticity  of  the  lens, 
that  the  ciliary  muscle  begins  perceptibly  to  lose  its 
power  of  altering  the  convexity  of  the  lens.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  to  prevent  near  objects  being  focussed  on  the 
retina  ;  in  order  to  counteract  this  condition  and  to  help 
the  ciliary  muscle  it  is  necessary  to  give  convex  glasses 
for  reading.  It  has  been  found  that  the  glass  needed  is 
about  one  diojjtre  for  every  five  years  after  40.  In 
myopes  wearing  glasses  for  reading,  this  auioimt  will 
have  to  be  subtracted  from  their  glasses. 


X.  Strabismus  and  ocular  paralys-is. 

Steabismxis  {squint)  is  always  present  when  the  two 
eyes  are  not  directed  simultaneously  towards  the  same 
object,  and  is  usually  accompanied  at  some  time  by  double 
vision  [diplopia).  Strabismus  occurs  from  over-action, 
weakness,  or  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  extrinsic 
ocular  muscles.  It  is  usually  convergent  or  divergent, 
but  may  be  upward  or  downward.  It  may  be  constant 
or  occasional  [periodic],  and  though  usually  one  eye  alone 
squints,  yet  sometimes  both  eyes  may  do  so  in  tiu'n 
[aHernati.nrj).  When  the  squinting  eye  follows  its  fellow 
normally  in  all  its  movements  the  squint  is  called  co;<- 
comitant  in  contra- distinction  to  parcdytic.  Diplopia  is 
much  more  marked  in  paralytic  than  in  concomitant 
squint.  The  non-squinting  eye  is  called  the  fixing  eye, 
and  strabismus  may  be  estimated  by  telling  the  patient  to 
look  at  an  object  about  two  feet  away  with  the  fixing  eye, 
and  then  taking  the  distance  between  the  middle  of  the 
palpebral  aperture  and  the  middle  of  the  cornea  of  the 
squinting  eye  [primary  squint);  on  now  making  the 
squinting  become  the  fixing  eye  the  amount  of  deviation 
of  the  original  fixing  ej'e  is  taken  [secowlury  squint).  In 
paralytic  cases  the  secondary  squint  exceeds  the  primary, 
but  it  is  ccp-ial  to  the  primary  in  concuniitant  squint. 
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Cunvrnjtni  drubl.'iian.ii  {lidenml  .vpilut)  is  most  cominoulv 
clue  to  hypermetropia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excessive 
accommodation  necessitates  a  corresponding  convergence ; 
but  it  may  occur  occasionally  in  myopia,  and  follows 
division  or  paralysis  of  an  external  rectus. 
_  Divergent  strahlsnuoi  [external  sqidid)  is  caused  from 
insufficiency  of  convergence  power,  and  weakness  of  the 
internal  recti,  especially  in  myopia ;  from  defective  vision 
of  an  eye,  as  m  cornea  nebulas,  &c.  ;  and  from  division  or 
paralysis  of  an  internal  rectus. 

The  treatment  of  concomitant  strabismus  is  by  atro- 
pine, eserine,  spectacles,  prisms,  and  stereoscopic  exercises, 
ihe  operations  that  may  be  required  are  either  tenotomy 
of  the  muscle  of  the  affected  side,  or  advancement  of  the 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side.    As  a  rule  only  one  eve 


Fig.  196.— Strabismus  hook. 


should  be  operated  on  at  a  time.  The  treatment  of 
paralytic  strabismus  is  by  constitutional  remedies  and 
galvanism  of  the  affected  muscle. 

Tenotomy  o/_  the  internal  7-edMs.— Patient  lying  down 
and  under  cocaine  or  general  ana?sthesia  ;  operator  stand- 
ing in  front  and  to  the  right  hand  side.  Introduce  the 
spring  speculum,  and  jDinch  up  with  a  pair  of  fixation 
forceps  the  cojijunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  lower  horijcontal  and  inner  vertical 
tangents  to  the  cornea.  Divide  this  fold  with  a  pair  of 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  making  the  incision  onlv  large 
enoiigh  to  aduiit  the  points  of  the  scissors,  and  then, 
passing  the  scissors  through  the  incision,  divide  the  caji- 
sulc  of  Tenon.  Tass  thestrnbismus  hook  (Fig.  19(3)  into 
the  wound,  directing  its  point  backwards,  anil  then  turn 
the  end  of  the  hook  u]iwards  between  the  globe  and  the 
tendon,  until  its  point  is  .seen  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  tendon.  Introduce  the  scissors 
through  the  wound  and  ()]ien  the  blades  on  either  side  of 
the  tendon  between  the  globe  and  the  hook,  and  by  one 
or  two  snips  cut  through  the  tendon.  Eeniove  the  "hook 
and  then  reintroduce  it  to  see  if  the  tendon  is  coinjiletely 
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divided.  The  ej^es  should  be  bandaged  for  about  twelve 
hom-s.  The  method  is  the  same  for  the  external  rectus, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendon  is  situated  a 
little  further  back. 

Ocular  Pae^u^yses. — Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Third 
Nerve  is  characterized  by  complete  ptosis  ;  external  stra- 
bismus ;  inability  to  move  the  eye  directly  up,  down  or 
in ;  crossed  diplopia ;  moderate  mydriasis  and  inactivitj^ 
of  the  pupil  to  all  the  reflexes  ;  and  paralysis  of  accom- 
modation. Any  one  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve  may  be  separately  paralysed,  also  the  superior 
oblique  (fourth  nerve)  and  the  external  rectus  (sixth 
neiwe).  Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  gives  rise  to 
internal  strabismus,  inability  to  move  the  eye  outwards, 
and  homonymous  diplopiia.  It  is  the  most  common  of  the 
ocular  palsies,  probably  from  the  long  course  of  the  sixth 
nerve.  All  the  external  ocular  muscles  may  be  paralysed 
at  the  same  time  [ophthalmoplegia  externa). 

The  intra-ocular  muscles  are  the  pupillary  {sphincter 
piipilUe)  and  the  ciliarJ^  The  pupillary  muscle  may  be 
affected  by  paralysis  of  the  thu-d  or  short  ciliary  nerves, 
producing  medium  mydriasis,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic  or  long  ciliary  nerves,  producing  partial 
miosis.  The  ciliarj^  muscle  may  be  paralysed  [cyclopjlegia) 
by  affections  of  the  third  or  short  ciliary  nerves,  usually 
in  conjunction  with  paralysis  of  the  pupillary  muscle. 
It  may  be  paralysed  alone  as  in  diphtheria.  In  certain 
diseases,  especially  locomotor  ataxia,  the  pupil  acts  to 
accommodation  but  not  to  light  [Argyll-Rohertson-  or 
spinal  pjupil). 

The  treatment  of  ocular  paralysis  is  chiefly  constitu- 
tional. Many  are  of  syphilitic  origin  and  require  mercury 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  but  faradisation  of  the  affected 
muscle  may  also  be  employed.  In  mydriasis  and  cyclo- 
plegia,  the  use  of  eserine  is  indicated. 

Nystagmus  [involuntary  oscillaUons  of  the  eyeball)  is 
generally  binocular,  and  the  movements  of  the  eyes  are 
usually  horizontal  or  rotatory.  It  occurs  generally  in 
early  life,  and  is  then  due  to  defect  of  sight  from  corneal 
ulcer,  &c.,  sometimes  in  adult  life,  in  cases  of  dissemi- 
nated scleritis,  &c.,  and  in  miners,  in  whom  it  is  probably 
due  to  their  position  at  work. 
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niSEASES  OF  THE  Lli'S,   CHEEKS,  AXlJ  MOUTH. 

llEiiPES  OE  THE  LIP.— A  cro])  of  lierpetic  vesicle.s 
winch  bm'st  m  a  few  days  leaving  small  scabs,  are 
common  on  the  lip  during  slight  attacks  of  catarrh,  in- 
digestion, &c.  Their  occurrenco  in  pneumonia  is  well 
known. 

Ceaoks  axd  FISSURES  OF  TUE  LIP  following  exposurc 
to  cold,  &c.,  in  dyspeptics,  are  very  common,  and  if 
neglected,  may  form  deep  and  painful  fissures,  prone  to 
bleed  and  obstinate  to  heal.  A  simple  ointment,  and  if 
persistent,  touching  them  with  nitrate  of  .silver,  will 
generally  suffice  to  cure  them.  They  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  fissures  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  so 
common  m  congenital  and  acquired  syphilis. 

Papillomata  or  wap.ty  growths"  of  THE  LIP  are  of 
interest  in  that  they  are  liable  as  age  advances  to  become 
epithehomatous.  They  may  sometimes  grow  out  in  the 
form  of  horns.  Extirpation  with  the  knife  is  the  proper 
treatment. 

Superficial  ulcers  on  the  inner  sm-face  of  the  lip  are 
common  accompaniments  of  errors  in  digestion,  and  of 
secondary  sj^philis.  There  are  usually  similar  ulcers  on 
the  side  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks.  'Xitrate  of  silver  or 
chromic  acid  lotions  are  the  best  local  applications. 

N^evus  of  the  lip  when  small  may  be  touched  with 
nitric  acid  or  eth^date  of  sodiirm;  and  when  pendulous 
and  projecting  from  the  free  margin,  ligatured.  Wlien 
involving  the  whole  substance  of  the  lip  it  may  be  treated 
by  electrolysis,  or,  better,  excised  by  means  of'a  Y-shaped 
incision. 

IIypeiitrophy  of  the  lip,  generally  the  upper,  is 
often  met  with  in  connection  with  cracks  and  fissures  in 
strumous  children,  and  is  known  as  the  s/nnnons  lip.  A 
similar  condition  is  sometimes  mot  with  in  congenital 
syphilis  and  in  chronic  nasal  catnri-h.  The  tliickcn'ing,  as 
a  rule,  disappears  under  constitutional  treatment,  ai'id  as 
the  patient  grows  older.  The  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
piece,  as  advised  by  some,  can  seldom  be  necessary. 

Oarbuxcle  of  the  lip  is  a  most  dangerous  disease,  as 
it  is  voiy  liable  to  loud  to  infi'ctivc  phlebitis  of  tlie  faci;il 
vein  Avhich  may  spread  thence  through  the  ojilithaliiiic 
vein  to  the  cavernous  and  ollu^r  cranial  .sinuses,  and 
ternrinato  in  infective  meningilis  or  in   general  blciod 
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poisoning.  Free  incisions  should  be  made,  the  sloughs 
scraped  away,  antiseptics  applied,  and  the  strength  sup- 
ported by  fluid  nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Adenomata,  or  labial  glandulak  tumours  (Paget), 
occasionally  occui'  in  the  lip  as  small,  smooth,  elastic 
growths  projecting  under  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
sometimes  contain  nodules  of  cartilage,  and  are  then  of 
harder  consistency.  They  should  be  removed  from  the 
mucous  surface  to  avoid  scarring. 

Cysts  due  to  obstruction  of  the  mucous  follicles  are 
frequent  in  the  lip.  They  contain  a  glairy  fluid,  and 
appear  as  small,  tense,  sem'i- translucent,  globular,_bhi.ish- 
pink  swellings  on  the  mucous  siu'face.  A  free  incision 
through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  removal  of  the  cyst- 
wall  with  forceps,  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment. 

Epithelioma  nearly  always  occurs  in  men,  and  on  the 
lower  lip  ;  and  although  it  may  affect  non-smokers,  it 
generally  appears  to  be  due  to  the  irritation  and  heat  of  a 
short  clay  pipe.  It  begins  as  a  crack,  small  ulcer,  or  in- 
durated tubercle,  and  may  either  spread  superficially  along 
the  free  margin  of  the  lip,  orextenddeeplyinto  its  substance. 
Sooner  or  later  it  involves  the  whole  lip  and  adjoining- 
parts,  becomes  adherent  to  the  jaw,  and  invades  the  bone. 
The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  become  involved,  but 
dissemination  through  iiiternal  organs  is  rare.  If  removed 
early,  it  may  not  recur  till  after  a  long  period  of  immunity, 
or  perhaps  not  at  all.  It  seldom  returns  in  the  scar,  but 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  patient  dying  of  exhaustion 
induced  by  ulcerating  and  bleeding  masses  in  the  neck. 
The  affection  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  litird  cJKinrre, 
and  the  latter  has  ere  now  been  cut  away  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  epithelioma.  The  following 
points  should  serve  to  distinguish  them: — 1.  Epithelioma 
generally  occurs  in  the  old,  and  in  men,  and  on  the  lower 
lip  ;  chancre  in  the  young,  in  women,  and  on  the  upper 
lip.  2.  The  epitheliomatous  ulcer  has  hard,  sinuous,  and 
everted  edges,  and  an  indurated  and  warty  base  ;  the 
chancrous  is  raised,  excoriated,  smoother,  and  the  in- 
duration is  more  circumscribed.  3.  In  the  malignant 
affection,  the  glands  are  not  affected  till  late  in  the 
disease — perhaps  six  months;  in  the  syphilitic  early, 
say  six  weeks.  Moreover,  in  chancre  secondary  symptoms 
will  be  present  or  soon  appear,  and  the  disease  readily 
yields  to  antisyphilitic  remedies.  Trcutmnit. — Free  and 
early  excision  is  imperative.    The  growth  may  be  cither 
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mcludeil  111  ii  V-shaped  incision,  the-  wound  Lein^-  after- 
wards united  by  hure-lip  i)ins,  or  il'  superficial,  freely 
shaved  off.  The  glands  m  the  neck,  if  enlarged  and  not 
too  extensively  diseased,  should  be  extirpated  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  bono  is  iuvolved,  a  portion  of  the 
]aw  may  be  removed  if  the  whole  disease  can  be  <'ot 
away.  " 

Hare-lip  is  a  congenital  malformation  in  which  the 
upper  hp  IS  vertically  cleft  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
median  Ime.    It  is  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  hp  of  the  hare.    It  is  produced  by  the  failure  of 
union  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  which  foruas  the  median 
portion  of  the  lip  with  the  superior  maxillary  processes 
which  form  the  lateral  portions.    The  fissui-e  will,  there- 
fore, be  opposite  the  sutm-e  between  the  superior  max- 
illary and  premaxillary  bones,  the  situation  at  which 
the  union  between  the  above-mentioned  processes  nor- 
mally occurs ;  and  it  will  be  single  or  double,  accordino' 
as  the  failure  of  union  occurs  on  one  or  both  sides.  It 
may  exist  as  a  mere  notch  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lip, 
but  it  more  frequently  extends  deeply  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lip  into  the  nostril  above.    .Single  hare- 
lip is  far  more  common  than  double  hare-lip.  and  occm-s 
much  more  often  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  The 
two  margins  of  the  cleft  are  often  unequal  in  length,  the 
lip  on  one  side  of  the  cleft  being  on  a  lower  level  than 
on  the  other.    In  double  hare-lip  the  central  portion  is 
generally  shorter  than  natural,  and  along  with  the  pre- 
maxillary bone  and  the  incisor  teeth  frequentlv  projects 
forwards,  the  two  clefts  being  often  of  uneijual  extent. 
Cleft  palate  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  hare-li]),  and 
malformations,  such  as  club-foot,  spina  bifida,  &c'.,  are 
not  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  the  bodv  at  the  same 
time. 

2"reut/n(;>it.—Th.o  edges  of  the  cleft  should  be  pared,  and 
the  raw  surfaces  brought  into  contact,  and  there  held  by 
hare-lip  pins  or  sutures,  so  that  primary  union  may  occiu-. 
The  operation  is  best  done  between  the  third  aiid  fifth 
months  of  infancy,  as  very  young  infants  bear  ha^iior- 
rhagc  badly,  and  later,  the  troubles  of  t(>ething  boirin. 
To  ensure  success  the  child  should  bo  broug]it'into"the 
best  possible  state  of  healtli  liy  careful  nursing  and  feed- 
ing, and  any  constitutional  taint,  as  syphilis,  corrected  by 
ap]ii-opriatc  remedies. 

'I'here  an?  various  7iienu}ds  of  ojicrating.    Ilrre  (Hilv 
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the  more  simple  can  be  described.  Whatever  method 
is  adopted,  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are— 1,  to 
obtain  primary  nnion  throughout  the  wound,  and  hence 
the  minimum  of  scarring  ;  2,  to  ensure  the  margin  of  the 
prolabium  and  free  border  of  the  lip  respectively  being  in 
line  ;  3,  to  prevent  the  formation  after  the  operation  of  a 
notch  at  the  line  of  union.  These  objects  are  best  attained 
by  well  freeing  the  lip  from  the  gums  at  the  apex  of  the 
cleft  so  as  to  avoid  tension  ;  by  using  a  shai'p  knife  so  as 
to  ensure  clean  incisions;  by  taking  care  to  completely 
pare  the  margins  of  the  cleft,  and  to  remove  suffi- 
cient tissue  to  secure  broad,  raw  surfaces ;  by  passing  the 
hare-lip  pins  on  the  same  level,  and  deeply  enough  to 
bring  the  whole  of  the  raw  siu-faces  into  contact ;  and  l)y 
making  the  cuts  in  j^aring 
the  edges  concave  towards  the 


Operation  for  single  Jiare-1  ip.  ^^^3 
■ — Having  placed  a  Smith's 

clamp  (Fig.  197)  on  the  lip     Fig.  197.— Smith's  clamp  for 
on  either  side  of  the  cleft       controlling  bffimorrhagedur- 
to  control  hasmorrhage,  pare        ^"g  operation  for  bare-hp. 
the  edges  of  the  cleft  with  a 

sharp  narrow-bladed  scalpel,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  rounded  portion  of  the  prolabium  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  cleft ;  and  having  freed  the  lip 
from  the  gums  at  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  bring  the  raw 
surfaces  together  by  hare-lip  pins,  passing  the  lower  one 
first  to  ensure  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  and  prolabium 
being  in  line.  The  lower  pin  should  be  entered  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cleft,  and  made  to 
transfix  the  coronary  artery ;  but  it  should  not  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  if  this  be  done  the  mucous 
membrane  will  double  in  and  prevent  union.  A  second 
pin  will  generally  be  necessary,  and  should  be  passed  in 
the  same  way,  and  a  silk  suture  twisted  round  each. 
The  sharp  ends  of  the  pins  should  be  nipped  off  with 
pliers,  a  small  piece  of  oiled  lint  placed  beneath  them 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  cheek,  and  several  sutures  of 
horsehair  passed  superficially  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  accurate  apposition.  The  parts  should  then 
be  dried,  and  covered  with  collodion,  and  a  dumb-bell- 
sliaped  piece  of   strapping  applied  across  from  cheek 


middle  line  of  the  cleft,  so  as 
to  lengthen  the  line  of  union 
and  allow  for  retraction. 
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to  choek  to  prevent  traction.  The  pins  should  ],q  i-e- 
moverl  at  the  end  of  twont^^-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  as 
otlierwise  they  will  leave  scars.  The  twisted  suture  should 
be  loft  on  till  firm  union  has  occurred,  and  the  stra])])in" 
re-applied.  Where  the  fissui-o  does  not  extend  thi-oujrh 
the  whole  lip,  an  inverted  V-shaped  incision  mav  bo 
made,  with  its  angle  just  above  the  apex  of  the  "cleft 
(Fig.  198),  each  arm  stopping  short  of  the  prolabium  ; 
the  tissues  included  in  the  arms  of  the  Y  should  now 
be  drawn  down,  and  a  diamond-shaped  wound  thus 
formed  (Fig.  199).  On  bringing  the  raw  surfaces  together, 
a  projection  m  place  of  the  fissure  will  exist  on  the  free 
border  of  the  lip  (Fig.  200) ;  but  this  will  disappear  in 
time,  leaving  the  lip  nearly  natural.    When  there  is 


Fio.  19S.  Ftc.  190.  Fig.  200. 


Frcis.  198,  199,  200. —Operation  for  .single  bare-liii  \vl, 
the  fi.ssure  does  not  extend  into  the  nostril. 


much  irregularity  between  the  two  ])ortious  of  the  li]> 
(see  Fig.  201),  the  incision  on  the  shallower  side  should 
stop  short  of  the  prolabium,  so  as  to  allow  the  fia]i  thus 
formed  to  remain  attached  at  its  base.  On  the  deejicr 
side  the  incisi(m  should  slope  off  at  an  angle  throuffh  the 
pro];ibium,  completely  removing  the  tissue"  The  fiap  left 
on  the  shallower  side  .should  be  now  turned  down  and 
united  to  the  slo]ied-off  ]iortiou  on  the  deeper  side,  and  the 
vertical  portions  of  the  incision  brought  together  as  usual. 
'I'lius,  what  was  the  free  edge  of  the  cleft  on  the  shallower 
nidi'.,  now  beconi(\s  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  (Fitr.  202'). 

O/icratioii  fur  ihniUc  — When  the  premaxillary 

])rocess  ]-)rojects,_ it  .should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  removed,  but 
l>r(  I'orced  back  into  ])lace  by  partially  detaching  it  with 
(lie  cuitiiig  ■i)liers  blunted  by  being  wra]iped  in  lint,  and 
1lie  lip  united  over  it.  Tliere  are  many  ways  of  uniting 
the  li)).  The  simplest,  ])erha]is  (Figs.  20;5  and  20-i).  cim- 
sisls  in  paring  coHii)letely  flie  central  ])or(ion.  and  then 
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makmg  two  flaps  from  the  lateral  portions,  bringing 
them  clomi  and  uniting  them  to  each  other  below  the 
central  portion,  and  also  to  it,  so  that  they  may  till  up 
the  gap  left  by  the  deficient  length  of  the  central  portion. 

Rodent  ulcer  most  often  occurs  on  the  face,  espe- 
cially near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eyelids  and  the  side  of 


Fig.  201.  Fio.  202. 


Figs.  201,  202. — Operatiou  for  .single  hare-lip  when  the  .sides  of 
the  fissure  are  unequal. 


the  nose,  and  is  therefore  conveniently  described  here.  It 
is  also  met  with  on  the  scalp,  the  forehead,  and  the  ear,  and 
more  rarely  on  the  neck  and  chin,  and  even  on  the  liujbs 
and  breast.  Eodent  ulcer  is  generally  regarded  as  a  form 
of  carcinoma;  it  differs  from  ordinary  carcinoma,  however, 

Fio.  20:3.  l^'iG-  204. 


Figs.  203,  204. — Operation  for  double  hare-lip. 


ill  that  it  is  much  slower  in  its  growth,  and  does  not  be- 
come disseminated,  affect  the  lymphatics,  nor  return  after 
complete  removal.  Pathology. — In  the  early  stages  the 
disease  is  not  an  ulcer  but  a  new  growth,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  the  now  growth  preponderates  over  the  ulceration, 
so  that  a  mass  of  some  size  is  formed.  Eodent  ulcer,  unlike 
epithelioma,  docs  not  grow  from  the  surface,  but  begins 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  is  only  after  it  has 
spread  some  little  distance  superficially  that  the  epidermis 
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ulcerates.  The  new  growth  is  believed  to  originate  Ironi 
the  external  root-sheath  of  the  hair  follicles,  or  from 
the  sebaceous  or  the  sweat  glands.  MkroscopicaUy  the 
earliest  manifestation  is  the  appearance  under  the  epi- 
dermis of  irregular  groups  of  small  round  or  oval  cells 
l}dng  in  a  fibrous  matrix.  These  cells  may  sometimes 
be  seen  continuous  with  the  cells  of  the  external  root- 
sheath.  Here  and  there  iiTOgular  and  ill-formed  cell- 
nests  occur.  The  ulceration  is  preceded,  indeed  is  caused, 
by  the  extension  of  the  new  growth.  Prom  squanious- 
celled  epithehoma  rodent  ulcer  differs  in  that  in  the  latter 
the  cells  are  smaller  and  rounder,  cell-nests  are  either 
absent  or  are  ill-formed,  and  the  processes  of  the  growth 
spread  superficially  instead  of  deeply,  and  are  flask-shaped 
and  much  branched.  Sigiis. — The  disease  is  one  of  ad- 
vanced life,  and  seldom  occiu's  before  fifty.  It  is  twice  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women.  It  generally  begins  as  a 
small  tubercle,  which  later  becomes  an  ulce'r.  The  ulcer 
is  generally  single  ;  its  edges  are  ii-regular,  sinuous,  and  a 
little  raised,  and  but  very  slightly  if  at  all  indurated ; 
its  base  is  slightly  depressed,  glazed,  void  of  gi-anula- 
tions,  generally  of,  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  at  times 
covered  with  a  scab.  The  skin  around  is  healthy.  Al- 
though attempts  at  cicatrization  are  sometimes  seen,  the 
cicatrix  readily  breaks  down,  and  the  ulcer,  which  never 
quite  heals,  slowly  extends,  destrojing  muscle,  cartilage, 
and  bone,  till  at  the  end,  perhaps,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  it  has  destro^^ed  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  bones  of  the 
face,  one  or  both  of  the  eyes,  and  the  cartilages  and  boue.- 
of  the  nose,  leaving  a  horrible  and  unsightly  chasm. 
Treatment. — The  growth  or  ulcer  should  be  freely  ex- 
cised. If  done  early  the  prognosis  is  good,  as  it  is  only 
when  some  of  the  growth  is  left  that  a  recxu-rence  need 
be  feared.  Even  in  the  later  stages  when  much  tissue  has 
been  destroyed,  free  removal  with  the  knil'e  and  the 
apjilication  of  caustics  to  what  cannot  be  thus  re- 
moved, will  somelimes  stop  the  further  progress  of  (lie 
growth. 

Stomatitis,  or  inllammation  of  tlie  mouth,  may  lie 
divided  into  the  aphthous,  the  parasitic,  the  ulcerative. 
th(!  .sy]ihilitic,  the  mercurial,  and  the  gangrenous. 

Aj)/i//i()iis  giiiiii((ii<i.s  generally  depends  upon  some 
digestive  distui'bunce,  and  is  common  in  yoimg  cliildren. 
It  is  characterized  by  wliite  patches  of  erosion  on  the 
mucons  membrane  of  the  lips,  clieek.  and  tongue.  Eliu- 
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barb  and  magnesia,  and  locally  borax  and  honey,  are  the 
usual  remedies. 

Parasitic  stomatitis,  or  thrush,  resembles  the  preceding, 
but  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  parasite  known  as  the 
oidium  albicans.  It  is-  generally  merely  symptomatic  of 
other  diseases,  to  the  alleviation  and  cui-e  of  which  the 
treatment  should  be  dii-ected. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  more  serious,  but  is  still,  as  a 
rule,  superficial.  It  may  depend  upon  digestive  disturb- 
ance, local  irritation  of  cutting  teeth,  or  bad  hygiene. 
The  ulcers  are  covered  with  a  grey  slough,  the  gums  are 
red  and  swollen,  and  the  breath  is  foul.  A  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment  is  generally  required,  with  attention 
to  the  digestive  functions,  hygienic  surroimdings,  &c. 
Locally,  the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  out  with  a  wash  of 
chlorate  of  potash. 

SyphiUtic  stomatitis  is  common  during  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis,  and  requires  no  further 
mention. 

Mercurial  stomatitis,  depending  upon  an  overdose  of 
merciu'y,  or  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  to  the  drug, 
is  of  less  frequent  occui'rence  in  its  severe  forms  than 
formerly.  It  is  attended  with  foul  breath,  swoUen  tongue, 
spongy  gums,  profuse  salivation,  swelling  of  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth.  It 
may  terminate  in  gangrenous  ulceration,  with  extensive 
destruction  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  perhaps  necrosis  of 
the  bones.  Chlorate  of  potash,  both  internally  and  as  a 
mouth-wash,  should  be  given;  and  the  strength  sup- 
ported by  fluid  nourishment  and,  if  indicated,  by  stimu- 
lants. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis  or  cancrutn  oris,  is  a  phagedasnic 
ulceration,  which  begins  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  and  if 
not  checked  rapidly  involves  its  whole  thickness.  It  is 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  blood-poisoning.  It  appears  to 
depend  upon  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries,  a  condition 
recently  shown  to  be  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  specific 
micro-organism.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
under-fed,  debilitated  children  recovering  from  one  of 
the  exanthemata,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  or  subjected  to  bad 
hygienic  conditions.  A  foul  and  black  slough  forms  in 
the  mouth,  and  a  dusky  patch  soon  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  cheek,  which  becomes  hard  and  brawny,  and  then 
black.  If  the  disease  is  not  soon  arrested,  extensive 
sloughing  occurs,  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  and  the 
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patient  dies  comatose,  of  general  blood-poisoning,  or  of 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  natm-e 
similar  to  the  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  female 
genitals  known  as  noma.  The  treatment  must  be  ener- 
getic. The  parts  should  be  well  dried,  and  thoroughl_y 
destroyed  with  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  or  borogl}-ceride  may 
be  applied  in  milder  cases.  The  strength  must  be  sup- 
l^orted  with  strong  beef-tea,  brandy-and-egg  mixture 
and  nutrient  enemata.  Eecumbency  should  be  insisted 
upon  dui-ing  convalescence,  since  there  is  a  tendency  to 
fatal  sjTicope,  which  may  remain  for  some  time. 

Salivahy  calculi  are  sometimes  met  with  blocking 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct,  or,  more  rarely,  one  of  the 
ducts  of  the  other  salivary  glands.  They  are  composed  of 
animal  matter,  impregnated  with  phosjihate  and  a  trace 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Generally  they  can  be  seen,  or  at 
any  rate  felt,  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  as  hard  bodies 
in  the  course  of  the  duct.  They  may  give  rise,  by  causing 
retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  to  swelling,  pain, 
and  tenderness  in  the  obstructed  gland,  and  sometimes  to 
suppuration  and  salivary  fistula.  An  incision  thi'ough 
the  mucous  membrane  over  the  calculus  will  aUow  of  its 
removal  with  a  scoop  or  forceps.  Should  stiicture  of  the 
duct  follow  it  must  be  divided  transversely. 

Ranula  is  a  bluish-white,  semi-translucent,  globular 
or  ovoid  swelling  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
beneath  the  tongue,  and  containing  a  glaiiy  mucoid  fluid. 
It  is  probably  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  one  of  the 
mucous  follicles  so  numerous  in  that  situation.  Mr. 
Morrant  Baker  has  conclusively  shown  that  it  is  not 
usually  a  dilatation  of  "Wliarton's  duct,  as  was  formerly 
taught.  It  is  i^ainless,  but  interferes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  according  to  its  size,  with  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  in  speech  and  deglutition.  Sometimes  these  cysts 
attain  a  large  size  and  extend  deeply  in  the  neck,  pre- 
senting below  the  jaw.  Trmtincnt. — After  painting  the 
parts  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  a 
2iortion  of  the  cyst-wall  should  bo  jnnched  up  with 
nibbed  forceps,  and  a  good-sized  piece  of  it  excised  with 
curved  scissors.  A  deep  hold  must  be  taken  or  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  adheres  but  loosely  to  the 
cyst,  will  alone  be  caught  up.  The  fluid  .should  be 
squeezed  out,  and  the  lining  membrane  cauterized  with 
a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  opening  kept  free  by 
the  daily  passage  of  a  probe,  so  that  healing  may  take 
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place  from  the  bottom.  If  a  mere  incision  is  made,  the 
cyst  is  nearly  sure  to  fill  again.  A  seton  will  sometimes 
answer,  but  it  is  not  always  reliable ;  if,  therefore,  the 
treatment  above  indicated  fails,  the  cyst  should  be  dis- 
sected out. 

Congenital,  dermoid,  or  deep  sebageoxjs  cysts. — 
Pathology. — These  cysts,  which  contain  a  grumous, 
sebaceous  material,  project  both  under  the  tongue  and  in 
the  neck  below  the  jaw.  Those  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck  or  tongue  may  be  due  to,  1.  Enlargement  of  the 
hyoid  bursa,  2.  Dermoid  formations,  and  3.  Eemains  of 
the  thyroid  duct  {Ilis's  duct).  In  the  last  case  they  are 
situated  (a)  near  the  foramen  crecum,  bulging  under  the 
tongue,  or  [h)  in  the  neck,  projecting  perhaps  as  low 
as  the  pyramidal  or  middle  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body. 
Those  on  one  side  of  the  neck  are  due  to  dermoid  forma- 
tions in  the  regions  of  the  branchial  clefts.  Signs. — 
Fluctuation  may  often  be  obtained  by  one  finger  in  the 
mouth  and  another  on  the  cyst  in  the  neck.  As  they  in- 
crease in  size,  they  send  prolongations  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  sometimes  become  connected  with  the  carotid 
sheath.  In  the  latter  instance  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
may  be  communicated  to  the  cyst.  Treatment. — When 
not  too  large,  and  apparently  moveable,  an  attempt  sliould 
be  made  to  remove  them  through  the  mouth  to  prevent 
scarring.  When  too  large  for  this,  they  must  be  dissected 
out  through  an  incision  in  the  neck 


diseases  oe  the  tongue. 

Tongue-tie  is  due  to  the  tongue  being  more  or  less 
tightly  boirnd  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the 
shortness  of  the  frsBnum.  It  is  apt,  when  well  marked, 
to  interfere  with  sucking,  and  later,  with  distinct  speech. 
It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  frsenum  with  probe- 
pointed  scissors,  taking  care  to  direct  the  points  down- 
wards and  backwards  and  merely  to  notch  the  free 
border,  lest  the  ranine  artery  be  wounded,  an  accident 
which,  in  infants,  has  been  attended  with  severe,  and  in 
some  cases  fatal,  hcemorrhage.  If  the  division  of  the 
frasnum  is  too  free  the  tongue  may  loll  backwards,  pi'ess- 
ing  the  epiglottis  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  and 
produce  severe  dyspnoea  or  even  fatal  asphyxia — "  swal- 
lowing the  tongue,"  as  it  has  been  called.    On  drawing 
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the  tongue  forwards  the  sjnnptoms  will  at  once  cease; 
but  a  ligature  should  be  passed  through  its  tip  and 
secured  to  the  cheek,  with  instructions  to  again  draM-  the 
tongue  forwards  v,dt]i  the  ligature,  should  the  sj-mptoms 
recur. 

Non-differentiation  of  the  tongue  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  gives  rise  to  the  rare  malformation  in 
which  the  tongue  appears  bound  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  This  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that 
called  anl-yloglossia,  in  which  the  tongue,  in  consequence 
of  cicatricial  adhesions,  presents  a  similar  appearance. 
Division  of  the  adhesions  in  the  latter  case  will  do  much 
to  remedy  the  affection. 

]\Iacii6g_lossia,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  may 
be  congenital  or  acquired.  In  either  case  it  is  rare. 
Signs. ^ — The  whole  tongue  is  unifoimly  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  so  much  so  that  it  presses  forwards  the  alveolar  a 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  incisor  teeth,  and  pro-  ji 
trudes  from  the  mouth,  hanging  downwards  as  low  as  ' 
the  chin.  When  thus  exposed  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  cracked,  spongy,  and  bluish-red,  and  is  subject 
to  repeated  attacks  of  subacute  glossitis.  PathoJogi/. — 
The  affection  appears  to  be  due  to  a  blocking  of '  the 
lymphatics  at  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  at  any  rate  the 
lymphatics  are  found  enlarged  and  distended  with  hnnph, 
and  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  in  amount  and 
infiltrated  -with  lymphoid  corpuscles.  It  appears  related, 
therefore,  with  elephantiasis  —  a  condition  sometimes 
found  co-existing  in  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the 
bod}^.  The  only  trmiment  of  much  avail  is  excision  of 
part  of  the  organ.  The  removal  of  a  Y-shapcd  ]iiece 
has  been  attended  with  excellent  results.  It  should  be 
done  before  the  teeth  and  jaw  have  lieeu  deformed  by 
the  pres.sure. 

Acute  paiienchymatous  glossitis,  or  deep  inflnm- 
mation  of  the  tongue  may  be  due  to  mercury,  fever, 
iodism,  injiuy,  carious  teeth,  stings  of  insects,  abscess 
beneath  the  jaw ;  sometimes  there  is  no  apparent  cause. 
Signs. — In  severe  cases  the  whole  tongue  is  swollen,  and 
|)rotrudes  from  the  mouth,  interfering  with  s]ieech  and 
deglutition,  and  somelimes  threatening  sufVocution.  It 
frequently  ends  in  abscess.  It  is  often  attendcnl  with 
high  fever  and  salivation,  and  may  be  (luile  sudden  in  its 
onset,  'rrcdimfid. — Should  the  milder  means  a]>])licable 
to  acute  inflannnations  fail,  fi'ce  longitudinal  incisions. 
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which  need  not  be  deep,  should  be  made  along  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  swelling  will  usually  subside  in  a 
few  hours. 

StTPPURATioisr  and  abscess  sometimes  follow  an  attack 
of  acute  glossitis  ;  but  the  preceding  inflammation  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked.  The  abscess,  which 
then  forms  a  firm,  tense,  elastic  swelling  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  gumma  or 
carcinoma;  but  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  an 
exploratory  puncture.  A  free  incision  is  the  proper 
treatment,  the  ca\dty  filling  up  in  a  few  days. 

Chronic    superficial   glossitis,   also   known  as 
psoriasis,  ichthyosis,  or  leucoplakia  of  the  tongue,  is  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may 
be  induced  by  syphilis,  excessive  smoking,  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  the  abuse  of  .spirits,  jagged  teeth,  &c.  It  begins 
as  a  hypertemia  of  the  papillary  layer,  and  presents  at 
this  stage  slightly-raised  red  patches  better  seen  if  the 
tongue  be  dried.   This  is  followed  by  excessive  growth  of 
epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  assume  a  horny  character, 
and  the  patches  which  were  previotisly  red,  become  bluish 
white,  and  later,  opaque  white.    Several  of  the  patches 
may  now  coalesce,  covering  in  severe  cases  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.     It  is  this 
condition  to  which  the  term  j)Soriasis  has  been  applied 
from  its  superficial  resemblance  to  psoriasis  of  the  skin. 
Still  later,  from  excessive  heaping  up  of  the  epithelium, 
the  surface  of  the  organ  becomes  cracked  and  nodular, 
simulating  ichthyosis,  a  name  by  which  it  has  also  been 
called.    As  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  however,  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  above-named  affections  of  the 
skin,  it  would  be  better  to  drop  these  terms,  and  to  call 
the  affection  either  JencoplaJcia  [white  patches)  or  dironic 
ijlossitis.      After  variable    periods,   the  hypertrophied 
papillee  may  atrophy,  or  ulceration  may  occur ;  or  the 
epithelium  may  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue 
and  the  disease  become  epitheliomatous.    At  times  the 
inflammation  does  not  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  epithe- 
lium, the  tongue  then  appearing  smooth,  glazed,  and  red. 
The  disease,  except  when  ulceration  occurs,  causes  little 
or  no  pain,  and  often  gives  rise  to  no  inconvenience  ;  but 
it  shoidd  always  bo  carefully  wati^hed  for  any  sigu  of  its 
becoming  epitheliomatous.    A  similar  condition  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  is  a  common 
accompaniment,  especially  in  smoker.s  {.i'ni<)li-er\i  patches). 
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Treatme>d.~An  sources  of  irritation,  especially  smokini? 
stimulants  and  condiments,  should  be  avoided-  anti- 
syphihtic  remedies  given  where  indicated ;  and  sootliine 
washes  of  chlorate  of  potash  or  borax  applied.  Should 
any  of  the  leucoplakial  patches  show  .signs  of  ulceration 
the  whole  patch  should  be  at  once  excised;  or  should 
signs  of  epithehoma  already  be  present  the  whole  or  half 
of  the  tongue  should  be  removed. 

Ulceration  of  the  tongue  maybe  simple,  tubercular 
syphilitic,  lupoid,  or  epitheliomatous.  Aphthous  ulcera- 
tion, and  that  following  mercuiial  salivation,  have  been 
described  under  stomatitis. 

Simple  ulceration  may  depend  on  digestive  disturbance 
[dijspiptic  ulcer)  or  on  irritation,  as  of  a  sharp  or  carious 
tooth,  hot  pipe  stem,  &c.  {dental  or  irritable  ulcer).  Both 
varieties  are  generaUy  superficial,  and  unattended  with 
the  mdui'ation  and   infiltration   characteristic   of  epi- 
thelioma.    The  clyspejAic  vlcer  usually  occurs  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  near  the  tip.    The  ulceration  is 
sometimes  extensive  and  multiple,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  some  superficial  glossitis  at  other  parts  of  the 
tongue.    The  dental  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  generally  corresponds  with  a  carious  or  sharp 
tooth.    At  first  it  may  be  a  mere  superficial  red  abrasion, 
but  if  neglected,  it  becomes  a  distinct  ulcer,  irregular  in 
shape,  and  siuTounded  with  an  inflammatoiy  area.  The 
edges  are  abrupt  and  a  little  raised,  but  not  everted  ;  the 
base  is  depressed,  sloughing,  and  sometimes  phagedenic, 
but  not  indui'ated  unless  the  ulcer  has  existed  some  time. 
when  it  mKj  become  callous.    It  is  alwavs  unattended 
with  infiltration.    Treatment. — In  the  di/spej)tic  ulcer  the 
diet  and  bowels  must  be  carefidly  regulated,  bismuth  or 
soda  in  infusion  of  calumba  given  internally,  and  sooth- 
ing washes  or  borax  and  honey  applied  locally.  Caustics 
must  be  avoided.    In  the  dental  ulcer  any  offending  tooth 
must  be  filed,  stopped,  scraped,  or  extracted,  in  short, 
every  source  of  irritation  removed.    The  ulcer  will  then 
rapidly  lical,  but  if  neglected  it  may  become  epithelio- 
matous. ()ii  the  first  appearance  of  infiltration,  therefore, 
free  excision  is  imperative. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  rare,  and  generallv 
occurs  in  young  adult  males,  the  subjects  of  phtlnsis  or  of 
general  tuberculosis.  It  usually  begins  as  a  small  pim])]e 
or  nodule  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  especially  near 
I  lie  tip.    This,  after  a  sliort  time,  breaks  down  into  a 
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round,  oval  or  irregular,  painful  ulcer.  The  edges  are 
slightly  raised,  vertical,  inverted,  or  undennined,  some- 
times slightly  thickened,  but  never  everted  or  greatly 
indurated.  The  base  is  uneven  or  nodular,  and  covered 
with  coarse,  j^inkish-grey  granulations,  or  with  a  grej' 
or  yellow  shreddy  slough.  Sometimes  several  smaller 
ulcers  appear  around  the  one  first  formed,  and  coalesce 
with  it.  The  ulceration  usiiallj^  progresses  in  spite  of 
treatment,  the  patient  dying  of  phthisis  or  other  tuber- 
cular affection.  The  absence  of  glandular  enlargement, 
of  indui'ation,  and  of  signs  of  syphilis,  along  with  the 
presence  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and  the  characters  given 
above  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  syphilitic  and 
epitheliomatous  ulceration.  Treatment  has  hitherto  been 
of  Little  service.  The  ulcer,  however,  may  be  soothed  by 
Ferrier's  snuff  or  cocaine ;  or  if  the  constitutional  state 
does  not  forbid,  it  may  be  scraped  with  a  Yolkmann's 
spoon  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  cauterized  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  cut  out.  The  usual  constitutional  treatment 
for  tubercle  should,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  be  em- 
ployed. 

Syphilitic  iiJceratioii  may  be  divided  for  practical  pur- 
poses into  the  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  commonly 
occui-ring  in  the  early,  the  latter  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis,  (o)  The  superficial  ulcers  affect  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  similar  ulcers 
on  the  lips,  cheeks,  i^alate,  gums,  and  fauces.  They  are 
usually  of  an  oval  or  irregular  shape  and  have  sharply 
cut  edges,  an  ash-grey  base,  and  a  surrounding  areola  of 
inflammation.  They  readily  disappear  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  and  the  local  application  of  a  lotion  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  chromic  acid.  These  ulcers  are  sometimes 
associated  with  a  heaping-up  of  epithelium  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  mucous  tubercles.  (6)  The  deep  ulcers 
are  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  sypliilitic  gummata. 
They  generally  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue  as  deep  irregular  excavations,  with  raised, 
slightly  concave  or  undermined  edges,  and  a  base  covered 
with  a  yellow  slough  and  debris  of  breaking-down  tissue. 
They  are  usually  surrounded  with  a  red  areola.  On 
healing,  they  leave  characteristic,  cracked,  or  stellate- 
looking  scars.  Their  situation  at  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  tongue,  the  absence  of  induration  and  of  glandular 
enlargeinent,  the  history  of  the  previous  gummatous 
sweUmgs  and  of  syphilis,  and  their  amenability  to  anti- 
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syphilitic  remedies,  should  serve  to  distinguish  them  from 
squamous  or  other  forms  of  carcinoma.  Treaimnd — 
Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  combined  ..-ith 
qiumne  if  the  constitution  is  at  all  broken,  and  the  local 
application  of  a  cleansing  gargle,  as  chlorate  of  potash, 
will  rapidly  cause  them  to  heal.  The  scars  left  by  these 
ulcers  sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  degenerate  into  epithe- 
lionia.  Should  any  induration  therefore  appear  in  them 
their  free  removal  with  the  knife  should  at  once  be 
undertaken. 

Lupoid  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare.  I  have 
"f^L*^^-^^^  "^'^  ^^^^  during  an  experience  of  twenty  years 
at  bt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  This  was  under  the  care 
of  my  colleague,  m.  Butlin.  The  case  occurred  in  a 
young  girl  with  very  extensive  lupus  about  the  nose  lips 
and  mouth.  Scraping  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon  was  the 
treatment  adopted. 

Epithcliomatoua  ulceration  is  due  to  the  breaking  down 
of  squamous  carcinoma.    It  is  described  under  ulceration 
instead  of  amongst  new  growths,  as  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  from  the  teeth,  food,  and  the  movements  of 
the  tongue,  epithelioma  in  this  situation  very  rapidly 
ulcerates,  even  if  it  does  not  begin  as  an  ulcer :"  hence  i't 
IS  from  other  ulcers  rather  than  from  new  growths  that  it 
has  to  be  _  distinguished.    It  is  much  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  seldom  occurs  under  the  age  of 
forty.    Often  it  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  carious  or 
sharp  tooth,  and  then  begins  as  a  dental  ulcer;  or  it  may 
arise  m  the  scar  left  by  a  sypliilitic  ulcer,  or  follow  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tongue  known  as  chronic  superficial 
glossitis.  _  Occasionally  it  begins  as  a  wart  or  pimple  in 
patients  in  whom  no  cause  for  it  can  be  assigned.    It  is 
most  common  on  the  side  of  the  tongue  o]iposite  the 
molar  or  bicuspid  teeth.     The  ulcer  is  irregular,  with 
raised,  sinuous,  hard  and  everted  edges,  and  "an  uneven, 
excavated,  or  warty  base ;  wliile  the  tissues  around  are 
infiltrated  and  indurated.    Irs  growth  is  generally  rapid, 
and  attended  with  neuralgic  ]iain  and  copious  salivation! 
If  allowed  to  take  its  course  it  spreads  backwards  to 
the  ])illars  of  the  fauces,  downwards  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  inwards  to  the  o])]io.sito  half  of  the  tonirue  : 
whilst  the  submaxillary  lymphutic  glands,  and  later  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  become  enlarged,  and  the 
parts  about  Ihe  angle  of  the  jaw  infiltrated  and  malted 
together  by  the  disease.     Secondary  ulcers  then  foim 
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from  the  breaking  down  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  and  the 
patient  dies,  worn  out  by  pain  and  irritation,  or  exhaiisted 
by  htemorrhage ;  but  like  squamous  carcinoma  in  other 
parts  it  seldom  becomes  disseminated  in  distant  organs. 
Treatment. — Early  and  free  extirpation  ought  in  every 
instance  to  be  undertaken,  but  even  then  a  recurrence  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck  is  only  too  frequent.    When  the 
disease  has  attained  some  magnitude,  the  propriety  of 
removal  becomes  a  qaestion,  and  opinions  differ  irnder 
what  cii'cumstances  it  ought  to  be  attempted.  Its  removal 
is  contra-indicated: — 1,  when  it  has  extended  so_  far 
backwards  that  the  finger  cannot  reach  healthy  tissue 
beyond  it;  2,  when  it  is  firmly  and  extensively  adherent 
to  the  jaw;  3,  when  the  tongue  is  firmty  bound  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;   4,  when  the  glands  not  only 
below  the  jaw,  but  deep  in  the  neck,  are  much  impli- 
cated; and  5,  when  the  patient  is  too  weak  or  enfeebled 
by  age,  or  emaciated  from  the  disease  itself,  or  from 
disease  of  other  organs,  to  stand  an  operation.  Moderate 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  slight  adhesion  to  the  jaw,  and 
some  infiltration  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  forbid  an  operation  (especially  if  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  much  pain,  and  is  otherwise   in  good 
health),  provided  the  whole  of  the  disease  with  the  en- 
larged glands  can  be  got  away.    Where  the  disease  is 
regarded  as  beyond  the  I'each  of  extirpation,  the  pain  and 
salivation  may  often  be  relieved  by  removing,  not  only 
decayed,  but  sound  teeth  that  may  be  ii-ritating  the 
growth,  or  by  stretching  or  dividing  the  gustatory  nerve. 
This,  which  however   is   sometimes   impracticable  on 
accoimt  of  the  extension  of  the  growth,  may  be  done  by 
making  a  small  incision  transversely  from  the  last  molar 
tooth  through  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  then  passing  an  anemysm  needle  into  the  wound, 
and  hooking  up  the  nerve,  which  is  here  quite  superficial. 
Cocaine,  or  morjihia  and  glycerine,  may  be  painted  on 
the  part,  whilst  the  patient's  I'cmaining  span  of  life  may 
be  rendered  bearable  by  increasing  doses  of  opium  or 
morphia. 

TUJIOTJKS  OF  THE  TONGUE. — I'airillomatous  or  warty 
f/rowtiis  are  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  epithelioma,  into  which  they  are  liable  to  degenerate 
as  nge  advances,  by  the  absence  of  induration  aboiit  their 
base.  They  should  be  freely  removed  by  the  knife  or 
scissors.    Vascular  tumours  or  natvi  and  /i/mpJiuvgiamata 
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are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
gji  vano-cautery,  or  removed  by  the  ligature  or  knife. 
Mibrous,  fatty,  myxomatous,  adenomatous,  sarcomatous  and 
cMrcinomatous  tumours  other  than  the  squamous  variety  • 
which  has  already  been  described  under  epitheliomatou.s 
tUceratiou,  are  too  rare  m  the  tongue  to  call  for  fuiiher 
^1"^,  ri,  ^or  mucous  tubercles  and  gummata  see  S^Tihilis 
oi  the  Tongue.  ^ 

Syphilis  or  the  tongue  may  occui-  as:  1.  PrimajT 
chancre.    2.  Mucous  tubercles.    3.  Superficial  glossitis 
4.   Superficial  and  deep  ulceration;   and  5.  Gummata. 
Frimury  chancres,  which  are  vei-y  rare  in  this  situation 
reqmi-e  no  description.    Mucous  iuhercles  consist,  as  else- 
where, of  heapings  up  of  epithelium  over  infiltrated  and 
enlarged  papilke,  and  appear  as  flattened  elevations  of  a 
greyish-white  colour-.    They  are  generally  present  on  the 
palate  and  fauces  at  the  same  time    Mercuiy  internallv 
and  black  wash  locally,  cause  them  rapidlv  to  disappear! 
huperficud  (jlossitis  and  the  superficial  and  deep  ulceratkms 
have  already  been  described.    Gummata  occui-  as  hard 
globular  masses  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  septum  and 
also  m  the  substance  of  the  muscle.    They  may  be  sinsle 
or  multiple.    The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is\t 
first  natural  m  appearance,  but,  as  the  gumuia  softens,  it 
gives  way,  and  a  deep  sjqjhilitic  ulcer  is'produced.  Iodide 
of  potassium  is  the  remedy. 

Excision  of  the  tongue  may  be  performed  in  many 
ways.  Only  those  methods  in  most  general  use  will  be 
here  described.  They  will  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of,  excision  with  (1)  the  knife,  (2)  the  ecraseiu-,  (3)  the 
scissors,  (4)  the  galvano-cautery. 

1.  Excision  with  the  hii/e,  on  account  of  the  profuse 
htemorrhage  wliich  attends  it,  is  only  applicable  when 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  re(iUiros  removal.  The 
tongue  should  be  well  drawn  forward  and  the  diseased 
portion  cut  away  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  and  the 
bleeding  vessels  tied. 

2.  The  I'crascur  is  frequently  used  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
The  mouth  having  been  widely  opened  by  a  gair.  two 
ligatures  are  passed  through  the  tongue,  one  on  e'itlier  side 
of  tlie  tip,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  is  reflected 
fi'oin  the  tongue  to  the  jaw,  is  divided  witli  scissors  along 
witli  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-liyo-glossus.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  dorsum"  of'tho  tongue  is 
next  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  a  bisUmry  from  the 
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tip  as  far  back  as  to  be  well  beyond  the  disease.  This 
allows  the  tongue  to  be  readily  split  with  the  fingers  into 
two  halves.  The  cord  of  the  ecraseiir  is  now  passed  over 
one  half,  and  well  behind  the  disease,  and,  if  the  whole 
tongue  is  to  be  i-emoved,  the  cord  of  a  second  ecraseur 
over  the  other  half.  The  cord  being  tightened  by  screw- 
ing up  the  ecraseur,  the  tongue  is  cut  through.  The 
lingual  artery,  with  the  gustatory  nei've,  is  di-awn  out  in 
the  foi-ni  of  a  loop  by  the  cord  of  the  ecraseur  {Fig.  205). 
A  ligature  vshould  be  passed  round  the  artery  with  an 


Fig.  205. — Excision  of  the  tongue  with  the  ecraseur. 

aneuiysm  needle,  and  the  artery  severed  in  front  of  the 
ligatui'e.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  will  now  come 
away,  leaving  the  ligature  on  the  artery  in  the  stump  of 
the  tongue.  The  above  is  a  slight  modificatiou  of  the 
operation  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker. 

3.  Excision  with  the  scissors  as  practised  by  Mr.  White- 
head, consists  in  drawing  the  tongue  well  forward  by  a 
ligature  through  its  tip,  dividing  the  frasnum,  and  then 
separating  the  tongue  from  its  attachments  beginning  from 
below  by  a  series  of  short  snips  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  tying  the  lingual  arteries,  if  seen,  before  they  are 
divided,  or  else  immediately  they  are  cut.  To  prevent 
hromon-hagc  during  the  operation,  some  Surgeons  first  tie 
the  lingual  artery  in  the  neck,  whilst  others,  for  fear  of 
blood  entering  the  trachea,  perform  tracheotomy,  and  plug 
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the  tracliea  with  llahii's  tampon  cannula,  or  merely 
introduce  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube,  and  plug  the 
pharynx  firmly  with  a  sjionge  during  the  operation.  All 
such  measm-es  are  however  in  my  opinion  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  only  add  to  the  danger  of  the  operation.  .Should 
bleeding  occm-  it  can  always  be  arrested  temporarily  by 
merely  passing  the  finger  into  the  pharynx  and  pressiu" 
the  tongue  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  then 
as  soon  as  the  mouth  has  been  sponged  clear  of  blood  the 
bleeding  vessel  can  be  seized  and  tied.    Or  Lockwood's    i;  i 
clamp  for  compressing  the  lingual  arteiy  may  be  used  i 
durmg  the  operation  if  the  Sm-geon  is  at  all  nervous  of  i 
bleeding,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  is  apt  to  ' 
get  a  little  in  the  operator's  way.    Wben  Hahn's  cannula 
is  used  it  is  often  kept  in  for  several  days  after  the 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  sei^tic  discharges 
from  the  air-passages  and  so  preventing  septic  pneumonia. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  scissors  ceisu-i  the  ecrasem- 
are  that  a  cleaner  cut  surface  is  left  and  consequently  that     i  : 
the  Surgeon  can  be  more  certain  of  havkig  removed  the  i 
whole  of  the  disease,  that  less  sloughing  occui-s,  and  that  ' 
the  operation  is  more  qiuckly  perfoi-med.    Where,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  adherent  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
tence  cannot  be  di-awn  forward,  or  the  mouth  cannot  be 
opened  sufficiently  wide,  or  the  light  is  bad,  or  a  reliable 
assistant  is^  not  at  hand,   removal  with  the  scissors  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  under  these 
circumstances  removal  with  the  ecraseur  -n-ill  be  found 
safer.     As  regards  the  amount  of  sloughing,  I  am  not 
comdnced  that  more  attends  the  use  of  the  ecraseur 
than  the  scissors,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  pass  the  cord  of 
the   ecraseui-  well  be3'ond  the  disease,  as  complete  a 
removal  can  be  ensui'ed.  I , 

4.  Excision  toith.  the  (jalvano-cauierii  is  strongly  recom-  I] 
mended  by  some  Surgeons,  but  is  open  to  the  serious 
objection  that  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  secondary 
hicmorrhagc  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs'  U 
\Vhatev(^r  operation  is  undertaken,  it  will  be  facilit^ited     | , 
when  the  disease  is  far  back  by  splitting  the  cheek  from    M  \ 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  masscter  nuiscle  ;  wliilst,     fl  ] 
if  the  disease  has  invaded  the  bone,  the  lower  lip  may  be     «  | 
vorti(vally  divided  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision  ion-     (1 , 
linuod  on  each  side  foi-  a  short  distance  along  the  lower  il 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  the  soft  parts  dis.sected     il , 
u]!,  and  the  infiltrated  bone  removed  by  the  saw  or  bone-     fl ; 
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pliers.  Division  of  the  lower  juw  in  the  middle  line  and 
separation  of  the  two  halves  is  a  useful  procedui'e  when 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  implicated  and  the  disease 
extends  far  back.  The  jaw  should  be  united  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  operation  hy  silver  wire  or  by  ivory  pegs. 
When  the  glands  in  the  neck  are  much  affected,  and  the 
disease  extends  far  back,  Kocher  removes  the  tongue  by 
an  incision  extending  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
hj"oid  bone,  and  thence  to  the  jaw,  extirpating  the  glands 
and  tying  the  lingiral  artery  in  the  course  of  the 
operation.  During  the  removal  of  the  tongue  chloroform 
should  be  administered  by  a  tube  passed  through  the  nose 
(Junker's  method),  or  if  tracheotomy  is  performed  and 
the  trachea  plugged,  through  the  cannula. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  dusting  the  stump  with 
iodoform,  painting  it  with  Whitehead's  iodoform  varnish, 
packing  the  mouth  w-ith  iodoform  gauze,  or  frequently 
syringing  it  with  Condy's  fluid  or  other  antiseptic  lotion. 
Some  Surgeons  recommend  feeding  with  a  tube  for  the 
first  few  days,  or  by  the  rectum.  It  is  well  to  leave  a 
ligatm-e  through  the  stump  of  the  tongue,  so  that  should 
recurrent  hsemorrhage  occur,  the  stump  may  be  drawn 
forward  and  the  bleeding  vessel  more  easily  secured. 


DISEASES  01-  THE  UVULA,  PALATE,  FAUCES,  AJVD 
TONSILS. 

UvuLiTis,  or  inflammation  of  the  uvula,  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  uvula  appears 
red,  swollen  and  cedematous,  and  often  considerably 
elongated.  If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  the 
remedies  employed  for  the  catarrh,  scarification  should  be 
practised. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  may  depend  upon  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  or  upon  conditions  similar  to 
those  loading  to  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  The 
elongated  uvula  may  come  into  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  tongue  or  even  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  and  in  either  case  is  productive  of  a  troublesome 
tickling  cough.  If  astringents  fail,  the  end  of  the  uvula 
may  be  amputated. 

Cleft  PiVLATE  is  a  congenital  defect  due  to  an  arrest 
of  development  of  the  processes  which  normally  grow 
inwards  from  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones, 
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and  meeting  each  other  and  the  vomer  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  inemaxillary  bone  ia  front,  form  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  This  arrest  of  development  maj'  be 
complete,  the  fissui'e  extending  in  the  middle  line  thi'ough 
the  uvula  and  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  and  hence  through 
the  alveolar  process  in  the  line  of  suture  either  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  premaxiHarj'  bone  (Fig.  206).  It  will  in 
this  case  be  generally  combined  Avith  double  or  single 
hare-Hp  respectively.  When  the  arrest  is  only  partial,  the 
cleft  may  extend  through  the  uvula  alone,  or  "through  the 
soft  palate  as  well,  or  through  the  soft  palate  and  part  of 
the  hard  ;  whilst  in  other  instances  the  alveolar  process 
only  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
middle  line  may  be  notched,  as 
occurs  so  often  in  hare-lip.  The 
vomer,  which  is  continuous  in  front 
with  the  premaxiUary  bone,  either 
presents  a  free  border  in  the  middle 
of  the  cleft,  or  is  attached  to  one  or 
other  margins  of  the  cleft.  Tlit 
lonscquencts  of  cleft  palate  vary 
vdth  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
extent  of  the  cleft.    In  infanev, 


Fig.  206.— The  lines 
of  suture  in  the  hard 
palate. 


suction  and  deglutition  ai'e  sen- 


ously  interfered  with ;  whilst  later, 
the  voice,  articulation,  taste,  smell, 
and  hearing,  may  all  be  impaii-ed. 

Trmtnwnt. — The  infant  if  unable  to  take  the  breast  in 
an  erect  or  semi-reciunbent  postui'e,  must  be  fed  with  the 
mother's  milk  by  a  spoon  passed  well  to  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  or  by  a  feeding-bottle  with  a  large  teat  to  act  as 
a  plug  to  the  cleft.  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  the 
deformity  should  be  undertaken  before  the  child  begins 
to  speak,  wliich  is  generally  about  a  year  later  tJian 
usual ;  but  not  in  mfancy,  as  bleeding  is  then  badly 
borne,  and  the  cleft  of  the  bony  palate  diminishes  iii 
width  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Infants, 
moreover,  arc  very  liable  to  such  ailments  as  catarrli  of 
the  pharynx  and  lungs,  and  coughing  and  sneezing  tend 
to  tear  the  parts  asunder.  The  cleft  in  the  hard  and  soft 
palate  should  bo  closed  at  the  same  time.  Hare-lip, 
if  present,  should  be  operated  on  in  infancj-. 

Strij}/ii/lvrr(ij>/ii/  or  closure  of  the  soft  palate.  Chloro- 
form having  been  given  by  Junker's  apj)aratus  witli  tlie 
tube  passed  through  the  nose,  and  the  mouth  widel)' 
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opened  by  a  Smith's  gag,  wliicli  depresses  the  tongue  at 
the  same  time  (Fig.  207),  one  end  of  the  bifid  uvula  is 
seized  with  long  forceps,  and  the  edge  of  the  cleft  j^ared 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  paiing  rej^eated  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  uvula  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
palate  are  then  united  with  horsehair-,  the  upper  part  with 
silver  wire.    The  wire  sutures  are  best  passed  by  Smith's 


Fic.  207. — SniitU's  gag  for  cleft  palate,  witli  key. 


Fig.  208. — Smith's  needle  for  passing  wire-sutures  in  cleft  palate. 


Fifi.  209. — Smith's  palate  needle  for  passing  horsehair  sutures 
in  cleft  palate. 


Fio.  210. — Suture-catcher. 


needle,  by  which  they  can  be  carried  thr'ough  both  sides 
of  tho  cleft  by  one  transit  of  the  needle.  This  needle, 
shown  in  Kg.  2()H,  has  "  a  small  reel  attached  behind  the 
handle  to  hold  tho  wire,  and  a  small  serrated  wheel  half 
way  up  the  handle  to  pi'otrude  the  wire  from  its  tubular 
point."  The  horsehair  may  be  passed  across  the  cleft  by 
tho  needle  .shown  in  Fig.  209,  and  as  the  point  of  the 
needle  ])rotrudos  from  the  palate,  tho  end  of  tho  hoi'sehair 
is  seized  and  drawn  out  by  the  nililied  forco])S  or  Ijy  tho 
suturc-catchor  (f'^ig.  210)  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The 

w.  .  p  P 
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Silver  sutures  should  be  fastened  by  the  wire-t\vister  (Fig. 
211)  and  cut  off  short,  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  edges 
ot  the  cleft  merely  in  apjDosition  and  not  to  apply  any 
tension.  The  horsehair  should  be  tied  with  a  treble 
burgeon's  knot.  When  the  parts  have  been  brought 
together  any  undue  tension  should  be  relieved  by  makin* 
lateral  incisions  through  each  side  of  the  soft  palate 
parallel  to  the  cleft  and  just  internal  to  the  hamular 
process  with  a  tenotome  on  a  long  handle.  By  these 
incisions  the  levator  palati  muscles  are  divided.  The 
palato-pharyngei  may  also  be  divided  if  necessarv  by 
notching  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  with  scissors. 

Uranoplasty,  or  closui-e  of  the  hard  palate.  The  soft 
palate  haying  been  previously  brought  together  in  the 
way  described,  the  operation  on  the  hard  may  be  begun 


Fig.  211.— Wire-twister. 


at  that  stage  where  the  tension  becomes  such  that  the 
soft  parts  can  no  longer  be  brought  together.  The  edges 
of  the  cleft  ha^ang  been  pared,  an  incision  from  a  quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  should  be  made  on 
either  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  cleft  through  the 
muco-periosteum  down  to  the  bone  (Fig.  212,  e,  e'i.  The 
incisions  should  fall  a  little  distance  "from  the  alveolar 
process,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  anterior  palatine 
artery.  Into  one  of  these  incisions  a  raspatory  or  an 
aneurysm  needle  with  a  short  curve  should  be  introduced, 
and  the  muco-periosteum  separated  from  the  bone  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  jialato.  avoiding 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  jialatine  foramen 
through  which  the  anterior  palatine  artery  runs.  Tlie 
attachment  of  the  muco-periosteum  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  hard  palate  should  be  divided  with  ciu-ved 
scissors  passed  through  the  cleft  and  behind  the  soft 
palate,  which  should  bo  drawn  forwards  to  facilitate  this 
stop  of  the  operation.  Pressure  should  be  made  u]ion 
the  parts  with  a  small  sponge  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the 
muco-])eriostoum  is  being  se]iarat(Hl  in  like  manner  on 
the  opposite  side.  AViro-sutures  should  now  be  passed 
in  the  way  described  for  uniting  the  soft  palate,  and  any 
tension  relieved  by  ]irolongiiiir  the  cuts  made  for  the 
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introduction  of  the  raspatory  forwards  or  backwards  as 
the  case  may  require.  Hemorrhage,  though  often 
sharj:),  is  seldom  severe,  and  may  generally  be  stopped 
by  pressure  or  sj'ringing  with  ice-cold  water,  the  head 
being  turned  over  to  one  side  to  let  the  blood  escape,  or  if 
it  becomes  serious  by  plugging  the  posterior  palatine 
canal  with  a  small  peg  of  wood. 

After-treatinent. — The  patient  should  be  fed  on  iced 
milk  for  the  first  day,  and  then  on  soft  food  for  a  fort- 
night. The  sutures  may  be 
left  in  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month ;  if  the  patient  is  un- 
ruly they  should  be  removed 
under  chloroform.  The  cleft 
ought  to  heal  by  the  first  in- 
tention, and  the  lateral  cuts 
for  taking  off  tension,  by 
granulation.  If  a  portion  of 
the  cleft  fails  to  unite  by  the 
first  intention  it  will  often 
heal  irp  subsequently  by 
granulation ;  if  not,  a  second 
operation  must  be  under- 
taken. It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  the  muco-perios- 
teum  ossifies. 

Necrosis  of  the  hard 
PALATE  is  generally  due  to 
the  bi'eaking  down  of  syphi- 
litic gummata,  and  is  followed 
by  perforation  and  at  times 
by  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  hard  and  soft  pa- 
lates, and  septum  of  the  nose. 
Treatment. — Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  when 
the  ulceration  has  ceased,  .an  obturator  to  close  the  perfora- 
tion, and  later  a  plastic  operation  if  practicable. 

Acute  tonsillitis  may  be  the  result  of  taking  cold  in 
a  person  in  feeble  health,  or  the  subject  of  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  or  who  from  previous  attacks  has  become  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  septic 
poisoning,  as  from  the  inhalations  of  sewer  gas ;  or  it 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever. 
Hif/as. — It  generally  begins  with  a  slight  chill,  or  even 
a  ligor,  followed  by  high  temperature,  furred  tongue, 

P  P  2 


Fio.  212.— Position  of  the 
lateral  incisions,  E,  E, 
through  the  muco-ijeri- 
osteum,  in  the  operation 
for  cleft  of  hard  j'alate. 
The  dotted  line  indicates 
the  line  of  junction  of 
the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
(Bryant's  Surgery. ) 
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offensive  breatli,  salivation,  pain  darting  to  the  oar  and 
increased  on  swallowing,  and  swelling  of  the  glands 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  If  the  mouth  can  he 
sufficiently  opened  one  or  both  of  the  tonsils  are  found 
to  be  red  and  swollen,  and  often  in  contact,  blocking  up 
the  fauces.  The  neighbom-ing  parts  are  congested  and 
swollen,  and,  in  the  vai-iety  known  as  fulliiuddr  tonsillitis, 
a  secretion  is  seen  oozing  from  the  mouths  of  the  inflamed 
follicles.  The  inflammation  may  now  subside,  or  teimi- 
nate  in  suppui'ation  (quinsy),  which  may  be  known  by  the 
pain  becoming  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  a  sense  of 
fluctuation  or  softening  on  palpation.  Treatment. — At 
the  onset  a  sharp  purge  should  be  given,  whilst  large 
doses  of  perchloride  of  iron,  quinine,  or  salicylate  of  soda, 
with  the  local  insufflations  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  mav 
be  tried  as  abortives.  TNTiere  suppiu-ation  threatens,  the 
throat  should  be  steamed,  and  hot  camomile  mattresses 
or  linseed  poultices  applied  externally.  As  soon  as  the 
abscess  has  formed,  an  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
bistouiy,  guarded  by  wrapping  it  round  with  sticking- 
jjlaster  to  within  half  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  directing 
the  point  towards  the  middle  line  to  avoid  injm-ing  the 
tonsillar  arteries  and  the  internal  cai'otid. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  consists  of  an 
hyperti'ophy  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  tonsil,  and  is  very 
common  in  strumous  childi-en,  in  whom  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  adenoid  growths  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx.   At  times  it  appears  due  to  oft-repeated  attacks 
of  acute  tonsillitis.    The  si/nijifoms  to  which  it  may  give 
rise  are  :  a  nasal  tone  of  voice  ;  a  peculiar  vacant  expres- 
sion, acquired  by  the  child  constantly  breathing  with  the 
mouth  half  open ;  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the 
nose  ;  snoring  dui'ing  sleep  ;  distressing  dreams,  from  the 
imijerfect  aeration  of  the  Idood  ;  and  recurring  attacks 
of  acute  or  sub-acuto  tonsillitis  ;  whilst  deafness,  from 
imiilication  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  car  in  the 
chronic  inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  induced,  and 
even  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  chest,  and  possibly 
phthisis.    The  tonsils  apjiear  irregularly  enlarged,  often 
almost  blocking  up  the  fauces,  but,  unless  inllamed.  of  a 
natural  colour,  or  iiorhajis  slightly  paler  than  natural. 
Tre<(tina/l. — In  young  diildrcn  tlio  affection  may  be  cin-ed 
by  persistent  painting  wilh  th(>  tincluro  of  jtercliloridc  of 
ir'ou  or  tincture  of  iodine,  combined  with  the  internal  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  syruj)  of  jihosjjhatc  of  ii-ou.    In  older 
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cTiildreu,  or  wlievo  the  tonsils  are  mvich  eularged,  tlioy 
should  be  excised,  cither  with  the  knife,  or  better,  with 
the  guillotine,  and  this  should  be  done  before  the  voice 
has  become  seriously  affected  or  other  mischief  has  ensued. 
The  hremorrhage  attending  the  operation,  though  usually 
slight,  has  at  times  been  alarming.  Gargling  with  cold 
water  will  generally  stop  it ;  but  if  this  fails,  ice,  or 
astringents,  as  tannic  acid,  or  pressure  with  a  pencil 
guarded  with  lint,  will  nearly  always  succeed.  Should  a 
bleeding  vessel  be  seen,  it  should  be  tied  or  twisted.  In 
exceptional  cases,  the  common  carotid  has  had  to  be  tied. 

Ulceration  of  the  fauces,  palate,  and  tonsils 
may  be  simple,  gangrenous,  syphilitic,  strumous,  and 
malignant. 

Simple  ulceration,  the  so-called  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
is  generally  the  result  of  debility,  induced  by  over-work 


Fig.  213.— Tonsil  guillotine. 


in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  hence  is  frequent  in  workers 
in  hospital  wards;  where  it  is  known  as  hospital  sore- 
throat._  Change  of  air,  a  nourishing  diet,  quinine  and 
port  wine,  with  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash,  will  usually 
relieve  it.  If  neglected  it  may  assvmie  a  (jaiu/renons  form 
and  extensive  sloughing  may  then  ensue,  with  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  which  often  proves 
rapidly  fatal.  Stimulants  and  fluid  nourishment  should 
be  frequently  administered,  and  quinine,  perchloride  of 
iron,  or  ammonia  and  bark,  given  internally.  Tracheo- 
toniy,  if  the  larynx  becomes  involved,  may  be  necessary. 

,Si/phiI'itic  ulwratiim  may  bo  superficial  or  deep.  The 
supf-rjiciul  ulcers  are  comnlon  in  the  early  stages  of 
syphilis,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  mucous  tubercles. 
Jkrp  ulcers,  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gummata,  occiu' 
m  the  later  stages  as  irregular  excavations  with  sliarply- 
cut  edges  and  a  sloughy  base,  but  are  rmattonded  with 
mduration.  On  heahng  they  are  often  productive  of 
much  contraction  (see  F/iuri/nf/ml  Stenosis). 

The  so-called  strumous  ulceration  occurring  in  strmnous 
children  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  syphilitic 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  really  the  result  of  con- 
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genital  syphilis.  Like  the  syphilitic  it  may  lead  to 
extensive  destruction  of  the  pails. 

Malignant  ulctruiion,  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
eintheliomatous  and  sarcomatous  gro-n'ths.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  sinuous,  everted,  and  indurated  edges  of 
the  ulcer  and  other  signs  of  malignancy. 

TxJMOTTRS  or  THE  TOKSIL. — Surcuma  and  epitlicl ioiuu 
occasionally  occur  in  the  tonsil.  They  grow  rapidly, 
soon  affect  tlie  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck,  and  extend 
to  surrounding  parts.  Unless  detected  and  removed 
whilst  thej^  are  quite  small  and  localized  to  the  tonsil 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery.  Other  tumours 
in  this  I'egion  are  rare. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS  AND  JAWS. 

HyPEETROPHY  of  the  gums  has  been  observed  as  a 
congenital  affection,  and  may  be  met  with  where  there 
is  overcrowding  of  the  teeth  as  a  lobulated  fringe-like 
growth  of  the  gums,  which,  in  severe  cases,  may  so  sm'- 
round  the  teeth  that  they  appear  as  if  bui'ied  in  it.  The 
hypertrophied  portion  should  be  shaved  off,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  teeth  extracted. 

Polypi  of  the  gums,  as  they  are  called,  are  merely 
ovei'growths  of  the  little  tongue  of  gum  between  the 
teeth,  and  appear  generally  to  depend  on  the  presence 
of  tartar  or  caries.  The  offending  tooth  shoirld  be  scaled, 
stopped  or  extracted,  and  the  growth  cut  off. 

Papillomata,  or  warty  growths,  occasionally  occur  on 
the  srums.  They  are  generally  pedunculated,  and  can 
be  readily  snipped  off  with  scissors. 

Spongy  gums  may  occur  as  the  result  of  scurvy  or 
the  abuse  of  merciuy,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
strimious  children.  The  condition  is  often  associated 
with  superficial  ulceration.  The  treatment  consists  in  tlie 
removal  of  the  cause,  tlie  use  of  an  astringent  mouth- 
wash, and  the  constitutional  remedies  ai)iiropriate  to 
scur-s'y  or  struma. 

Alveolak  abscess  may  be  quite  superficial  {gum-hail) 
and  merely  require  a  slight  prick ;  or  it  niay  form 
around  the"  fang  of  a  carious  tooth,  and  then  either  make 
its  way  to  the  surlace  by  the  side  of  the  tooth,  or  exjiand 
the  alveolus  and  perforate  the  bone.  In  the  latter 
case   it  may  track  below  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  from  the  gums  to  the  cheek,  aud  point  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  on  the  cheek,  and  after  opening 
leave  an  intractable  sinus.  In  the  upper  jaw  it  some- 
times also  tracks  along  the  hard  palate  and  may  lead  to 
necrosis  of  the  bone.  It  is  attended  with  severe  throbbing 
pain,  deep-seated  swelling,  and  often  great  oedema  of  the 
face  and  eyelid.  Treatment.— The  offending  tooth  shoiild 
be  extracted,  hot  fomentations  and  bread-poultices  applied 
inside  the  mouth,  and  the  sinus  divided  transversely  from 
within  the  mouth  to  prevent  an  external  opening  being 
formed.  If  a  sinus  exists  the  carious  tooth  or  dead  bone 
miist  be  removed  before  it  will  heal ;  scraping  the  sinus 
will  then  facilitate  the  healing. 

Epulis. — This  term,  though  formerly  employed  to  sig- 
nify any  tumour-  growing  upon  the  gums,  is  now  usually 
restricted  to  the  variety  that  was  then  distinguished  as  the 
fibrous  or  common  epulis.  Epulides  consist  principally 
of  fibrous  tissue,  but  may  sometimes  contain  a  few  mye- 
loid cells.  They  frequently  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
irritation  of  carious  stumps,  and  spring  from  the  peri- 
odontal membrane  lining  an  alveolus.  Beginning  as  a 
swelling  of  the  little  tongue-like  process  of  gum  between 
the  teeth,  as  they  increase  in  size  they  appear  as  hard, 
fleshy,  circumscribed,  smooth  or  slightly  lobulated, 
elastic  growths,  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  "When 
they  have  existed  some  time  ulceration  of  the  surface 
may  occur  and  the  teeth  become  loosened  or  fall  out. 
Treatment. — They  should  be  excised  with  bone  forceps 
or  a  small  saw,  taking  care  to  cut  away  a  small  piece 
of  the  bone  beneath,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  return. 
When  quite  small  they  may  be  shaved  off  and  the  bone 
at  their  base  sHghtly  gouged  away,  and  the  offending 
tooth  or  teeth  removed. 

Myeloid  sarcoma  {myeloid  epulis)  is  occasionally 
mot  with  in  the  gums  as  a  rapidly-growing  vascular 
tumour  of  a  purplish-red  colour  and  soft  spongy  con- 
sistency. It  should  be  very  freely  removed,  as  other- 
wise it  will  retui'n.  The  haemorrhage  during  removal 
is  generally  free,  and  may  require  the  actual  cauteiy  to 
resti-ain  it. 

I^PITIIELIOMA  {malif/nunt  epulis)  of  the  gums  is  rare. 
In  the  upper  jaw  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  creep  up 
into  the  antrum  [creeping  epitheliomd)  and  to  simulate 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Free  excision,  with  re- 
moval of  the  uppei'  jaw  if  the  antrum  is  involved,  should 
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be  imaertakon  if  there  is  a  fail-  chauce  of  getting  the 
wnole  of  the  disease  away  and  the  glauds  are  not  much 
involved. 

Inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  ANxiiUii  is  gene- 
rally due  to  the  iiTitation  of  tlie  fang  of  a  carious  tooth, 
it  is  attended  with  deep-seated  pain,  followed  by  swell- 
ing, oedema,  heat,  and  redness  of  the  cheek  and  lower 
eyelid  and  when  very  acute,  by  sharp  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  pus  may  overllow  into  the  nose,  or 
escape  by  the  side  of  a  tooth;  or,  in  other  in.^tances 
may  distend  the  cavity  and  cause  the  bony  walls  to 
biUge.  The  treatment  consists  in  pro^-iding  a  free  exit 
lor  the  pus  as  soon  as  formed,  either  by  removing  the 
carious  tooth  and  perforating  the  antnim  through  the 
bottom  of  the  alveolus  or,  if  the  teeth  are  sound,  by 
perforating  the  anterior  wall  within  the  mouth  throu<^h 
the  canine  fossa.  The  ca^-ity  should  then  be  kept  aseptic 
by  antiseptic  lotions. 

Closuke  of  tue  jaws  is  the  term  appUed  to  a  con- 
dition m  which  the  lower  jaw  cannot  be  opened,  at 
least  not  to  any  extent.    It  may  be  due  to— 1,  spasm 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  consequent  upon  the  ii'iitation  at- 
tending the  eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth  for  which  there 
IS  not  room ;  2,  cicatricial  contraction,  following  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  by  cancrmn  oris, 
syphilis,  lupus,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  &c. ;  3,  ankvlosis  of 
the  temporo-maxiUary  joint ;  and  4,' hysteria.  Treatment. 
—When  dependent  upon  the  eruption'of  a  wisdom-tooth, 
the  tooth  itself,  or  imder  some  cii-cumstances  the  second 
molar,  must  be  extracted.    When  dependent  u].on  cica- 
tricial contractions,  the  forcible  opening  of  the  mouth  hx 
a  screw- gag  and  maintaining  it  open  by  a  cork  placed 
between  the  teeth  will,  in  slig:ht  cases,  suffice.    In  other 
instances  I  have  found  division  of  the  cicatricial  bands, 
aud  subsequently  keeping  the  jaws  separated,  successful, 
although  this  proceeding  does  not  apjicar  to  have  always 
answered  m  the  hands  of  others.    When  the  bands  are 
very  douse  or  the  closure  depends  upon  ankvlosis  of  the 
tciinporo-maxiUary  joint,  a  new  articulation  must  be  made 
by  dividing  tlie  ramus  of  tlie  jaw  and  reiiiovin-r  a  wedi;c- 
sliaped  ])ioce  in  front  of  the  contractions. 

]S'K(;i!()SJS  OF  TUE  JA ws.— Ncci'osis  is  more  common, 
and  when  it  occurs,  more  extensive  in  the  loAver  than 
lu  til.;  u])per  jaw,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  the  poorer  blood- 
s^ipi'ly      the  former,  and  in   jiart  to  the  predilection 
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of  uocrosis  for  compact  ratlier  than  for  cancellous  Lone. 
Ttough  the  necrosis  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  it 
is  more  often  limited  to  the  alveolar  process  or  to  the 
anterior  wall.  The  teeth  may  loosen  and  fall  out ;  birt 
at  times  they  retain  their  connection  with  the  gums 
and  remain  /».  sitii,  after  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum. 
The  causes  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw  as  of  necrosis  else- 
where, generally  depend  upon  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  or  bone,  which  in  the  case  of  the  jaw  ap- 
peal's especially  to  be  induced  by  the  fumes  of  jjhos- 
phorus,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  carious  teeth  in  strumous 
subjects,  syphilis,  the  exanthemata,  cancrum  oris,  and 
lastly,  injury,  as  in  extracting  a  tooth.  Fhosjihorns- 
necrosis  is  generally  believed  only  to  affect  the  subjects 
of  carious  teeth,  but  some  maintain  that  it  is  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  general  phosj^horus-poisoning.  It  is 
much  less  common  since  the  amorphous  form  of  phos- 
phorus has  been  used  for  making  matches.  The  j)ro- 
duction  of  new  bone  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
generally  excessive;  and  there  are  several  specimens 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum  showing  almost 
complete  rej^roduction  of  the  whole  jaw.  In  the  upjier 
jaw  new  bone  is  not  formed  after  complete  removal.  In 
phosphorus-necrosis  a  characteristic  pumice-like  deposit 
of  new  bone  is  formed.  Si/mptorns. — Necrosis  generally 
begins  with  severe  pain  and  deep-seated  swelling,  which 
may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  toothache  or  alveolar  abscess, 
followed  by  suppuration  and  bursting  of  the  abscess, 
either  in  the  mouth  or  externally  on  the  face,  and  the 
formation  of  sinuses.  The  breath,  as  a  rule,  is  horribly 
foetid,  and  there  is  sharp  constitutional  disturbance 
which,  in  phosphorus-necrosis,  is  sometimes  excessive, 
and  may  end  in  septicfomia  or  pyajmia.  On  probing  the 
sinus,  dead  bone  is  detected.  This  sign  will  usually"  dis- 
tinguish necrosis  from  the  creeping  form  of  epithelioma, 
for  which  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken.  Tretdinent.— The 
bone  as  soon  as  loose  should  be  removed,  if  possible, 
through  the  mouth.  In  the  meantime  the  parts  should 
be  kept  aseptic  by  syringing  with  Condy's  fluid  or  car- 
bolic lotion,  or  1)y  iusufllation  of  iodoform,  incisions  being 
made  thi-ough  the  periosteum  to  ensru'e  a  free  drain,  or 
Cargill's  respirator  may  be  worn  to  neutrali/,c  the  factor. 
Internally,  tonics  and  stimulants  and  nourishing  diet 
should  bo  given,  and  iodide  of  potassium  if  there  is  a 
sj'philitic  taint. 
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TUMOUES  oi'-  THE  UPPER  .JAW  may  be  cystic  or  solid, 
and  the  latter  innocent  or  maliguant ;  whilst  cysts  mav 
likewise  occiu'  in  the  malignant  solid  tumoui-s. 

Cystic  tumours  may  be  produced  :  1.  In  connection  with 
the  fang  of  a  carious  tooth.  2.  By  an  eiTor  in  develop- 
ment of  the  enamel  sac  covering  the  crown  of  a  tooth 
{dentifjcrous  cysts) ;  and  3.  By  obstruction  of  a  mucous 
follicle  m  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum.  These 
cysts  usually  contain  a  serous,  gelatinous,  or  a  brownish 
fluid  in  which  cholesterine  is  often  found.  The  condition 
known  as  clrcuDsy  of  the  antrum,  and  formerlv  believed  to 
depend  merely  upon  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  that 
cavity  owing  to  the  occlusion  of  the  opening  into  the 
nose,  would  appear  to  be  due  to  one  of  these  mucous  cysts 
completely  filHug  the  antrum. 

Bentigerous  cysts,  which  may  also  occur  in  the  lower 
jaw,  are  due  to  an  error  in  the  development  of  the  enamel 
sac  usually  of  the  permanent  teeth.  They  differ  from 
the  ordinary  dental  cyst  depending  upon  the  ii-ritatiou  of 
a  decayed  fang,  in  that  in  the  latter  the  fang  will  gene- 
rally be  found  projecting  into  the  cyst,  whereas  in  the  den- 
tigerous  variety,  the  crown  alone,  which  has  not  been  cut, 
or  in  some  cases  the  whole  tooth,  will  be  found  in  the 
cyst. 

Solid  tumours  may  spring  from  the  periosteum  covering 
the  exterior  of  the  bone,  or  from  the  mucous  or  the 
periosteal  lining  of  the  antriuu.  They  may  have  a  tibrous, 
cartilaginous,  osseous,  myxomatous,  adenomatous,  sar- 
comatous or  carcinomatous  structure;  but  fibrous  and 
sarcomatous  tumours  are  the  most  common,  whilst  car- 
tilaginous are  very  rare.  Ossification  of  the  sarcomatous 
growths  is  of  occasional  occui-reuce.  They  may  be  closely 
simulated  by  tumours  of  a  like  diversity  o"f  struc'ture 
growing  from  the  malar  bone,  the  .sphcno-maxillnry  fossa, 
or  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Syu)piouis  aud  di<tf/iiosis. — Clinically,  it  is  not  alway.- 
popsible  to  determine  the  exact  -structure  of  these 
tumours,  nor  is  it  essential,  the  Surgeon's  aim  being 
rather  to  distin'niish  the  solid  from  the  iluid,  and  the 
innocent  from  the  malignant,  aud  to  make  out  their 
origin  and  present  attachments.  When  tho  tumour, 
whether  cy.stic  or  solid,  innocent  or  malignant,  begins  in 
the  antrum,  it  sooner  or  later  fills  that  cavity,  and  then 
in  its  further  growth  causes  its  walls  to  bidge  in  various 
directions.     Thus,  the  juotrusion  of  tho  anterior  Avail 
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causes  a  swelling  on  the  cheek,  of  the  internal  wall  an 
obstruction  in  the  nose,  of  the  inferior  wall  a  depression 
of  the  palate,  and  of  the  superior  wall  a  protrusion_  of 
the  eye.    A  rounded  projection  on  the  cheek  ;  a  sensation 
of   fluctuation  felt  through  the   anterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  or  egg-shell-like 
crackling  produced  by  the  yielding  of  the  thinned  ami 
partially  absorbed  walls ;  the  presence  of  a  carious  tooth, 
or  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  series,  will 
point  to  the  cystic  nature  of  the  swelling,  and  pmicture 
with  a  trocar  and  cannula  will  clear  up  any  doubt. 
Should  the  tumour  be  solid,  it  will  probably  be  -mnocerd 
if  of  slow  growth  and  there  be  absence  of  pam  and 
glandular  enlargement,  non-implication  of  the  skin,  and 
non-infiltration" of  surrounding  parts;  but  muliiinant  if 
of  rapid  growth  and  there  is  severe  pain,  early  escape 
through  the  walls  of  the  antrum,  implication  of  the  skm, 
involvement  of  glands,  and  protrusion  of  a  fungous  mass 
in  the  mouth,  nose,  or  on  the  cheek.  In  malignant  disease, 
moreover,  the  patient  will  probably  be  either  young  m 
the  case  of  sarcoma,  or  advanced  in  life  in  the  case  of 
carcinoma,  but  if  a  small  piece  of  the  growth  can  be 
obtained,  a  microscopical  examination  will   settle  the 
point.     When  the  growth  springs  from  the  malar  bone, 
it  may  either  project  forwards  on  the  cheek,  or  into  the 
mouth  between  the  cheek  and  the  bone,  and  the  bulging 
of  the  walls  of  the  antrum  will  be  absent.     When  it 
arises  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  or  base  of  the 
skull,  it  will  commonly  project  into  the  naso-pharynx, 
where  it  may  be  detected  by  the  finger  or  rhinoscope, 
while  the  whole  maxillary  bone  will  be  pushed  forward. 
It   should  not  be   forgotten,   however,  that  tumours 
beginning  in  the  antrum,  especially  the   fibrous  and 
sarcomatous,  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
conversely,  that  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  may  be  invaded 
by  growths  not  primarily  connected  with  it ;  so  that  when 
tumours  in  this  region  have  attained  a  large  size  it  may 
be  impossible  to  determine  their  origin,  or,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  their  actual  attachments. 

Trtatmmt. — For  cystic  tumours,  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  wall  from  within  the  mouth  will  generally  suffice, 
if  a  free  drain  is  subsequently  ensured.  At  times  the 
thinned  walls  of  the  cyst  may  be  crushed  together  by  the 
fingers  with  advantage.  Where  the  cyst  is  associated 
with  a  solid  growth,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  scraped 
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away  otherwise  tho  upper  jaw  must  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely removed.  AVhere  the  tumour  is  solid,  aud  of  au 
vuwmd  nature,  and  entirely  confined  to  the  antrum  it 
may  be  removed  by  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  but 
as  a  rale  no  more  of  the  bone  should  be  taken  away  than 
IS  absolutely  necessary,  the  orbital  plate  and  hard  palate 
being  preserved  if  possible.  When  the  tumour  arises 
behind  the  bono,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  ^-ettincr 
It  away,  as  its  attachments  may  be  more  extensive  thaS 
IS  imagined.  If  thought  advisable  to  attempt  its  removal 
this  may  be  done  by  excising  the  superior  maxilla,  and 
clearing  away  the  growth;  or  the  maxilla  may  be  turned 
outwards,  the  growth  removed,  and  the  bone  replaced 
[Laiiijcnbeck  s  method). 

When  the  growth  is  malignant  and  confined  to  the 
antrum,  the  superior  maxilla  may  also  be  excised  •  but 
when  it  has  invaded  tho  surrounding  parts,  it  becomes 
not  only  a  question  whether  it  can  be  comi>letely  r^ot 
away,  but  whether  the  immunity  from  its  return  will  not 
be  too  short  for  the  patient  to  undergo  the  risk  of  the 
ojjeration. 

Complete  excision  op  the  uprEii  javt.  —  Havin<' 
extracted_  the  central  incisor  tooth  on  the  diseased  sid  ° 
make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  in  the  direction  shown 
by  the  dark  line  in  Pig.  214.    Dissect  back  the  flap  thus 
marked  out  from  the  bone,  securing  the  larger  arteries  as 
they  are  divided.    Make  a  longitudinal  incision  thi-ou"-h 
tho  mucous  membrane  lining  respectively  the  floor  of  tlie 
nose,  and  roof  of  the  mouth  as  far  back  as  the  soft  palate, 
and  then  a  transverse  one  along  the  junction  of  the  soft 
with  the  hard  palate  on  the  diseased  side.    Now  pass  one 
blade  of  tho  long  jaw-forceps  into  the  mouth  and  the 
other  into  the  nose,  and  di\-ide  the  alveolar  ]h'occss  and 
ha  rd  palate ;  cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  then  through  the  malar  bone,  earring  tho 
forceps  into  tlie  spheno-miixillary  fissure.    .Sei;ce  "the'^bone 
witli  hou  forcojis,  and  wrent^h  it  away  from  its  remaining 
attachments.    The  int(;rnal  maxillary,  or  any  otlior  larire 
artery,  should  bo  tied,  and  haemorrhage  from  smaller  \-essels 
restrained  by  plugging  the  wound  with  strips  of  iodoform 
gaiizo.    AVhon  the  bleeding  has  stopped,  any  growtli  that 
may  renialn  should  be  cut  away  or  destroyed  with  thi' 
actual  cautery.     Unite  the  edges  of  the  "wound  with 
hors(|-lKiir   sutures,    and   the    lip   wnth   hair-lip  j)ins. 
Healing  occurs  readily  and  with  little  deformitv.  An 
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obtm-ator  witli  false  teeth  shoiUd  subsequently  be  fitted 
to  the  mouth. 

Partial  excision"  oe  the  upper  jaw  usually  consists 
iu  leaving  the  orbital  plate,  and  is  done  by  dividing  with 
a  key-hole  saw  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum  along  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  completing  the  opei'ation  as 
above  described. 

Eesection  of  the  upper  jaw  {LaiKjenJjedis  operation) 
consists  in  turning  the  maxillary  bone  outwards  so  as  to 
get  at  a  tumour  behind  it,  and  then  replacing  the  bone. 
As  the  connections  of  the  bone 
along  its  outer  part  are  left  intact, 
its  vascular  supply  is  not  com- 
pletely cut  off,  and  it  soon  foi'ms 
fresh  adhesions  when  placed  back 
in  position. 

Tumours  of  the  lower  jaw, 
like  those  of  the  upper,  may  be 
cystic  or  solid,  innocent  or  malig- 
nant. Cystic  tumours,  as  in  the 
upper  jaw,  may  be  developed  in 
connection  with  an  uncut  tooth 
[dentigerous  ci/st),  or  around  the 
fang  of  a  decayed  tooth.  They  are 
then  imilocular.  j\] ultUnruhir  cystic 
tumours  have  a  marked  predilection 
for  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  pro- 
bably due  to  invasion  of  the  jaw 
by  epithelium  from  the  gum.  The  epithelial  masses 
imdergo  degeneration,  leading  to  cysts  often  of  con- 
siderable size.  These  tumours  grow  very  slowlj^  and 
may  gradually  destroy  the  whole  bone,  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  shell,  but  if  completely  removed  do  not  recur 
locally.  They  neA^cr  affect  the  glands  or  become  dis- 
seminated. The  solid  tumours  may  grow  from  the 
periosteum  covering  either  the  outer  or  the  buccal  as- 
pect of  the  jaw,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  bone 
which  they  then  expand  around  them.  The  osseous 
tumours  usually  take  the  form  of  exostoses,  and  are 
not  uncommon  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
more  I'ogular  shape  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  compact  struc- 
ture, the  absence  of  a  cavity  like  the  antrum,  its 
more  isolated  condition,  and  the  absence  of  siuTound- 
iiig  cavities  like  tlio  nose,  orbit,  and  sjihcno-maxil- 
lary  fossa,  make  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  in  it  moi'o 


Fig.  214.  —  Lines  of 
incision  for  removal 
of  iijiper  and  lovver 
jaw. 
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easy.  The  signs  are  similar  to  tumours  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  see  (p.  oS6). 

Treatment. — Cystic  tumours  are  best  treated  by  free 
incision,  and,  if  large,  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  their 
wall.  In  the  case  of  the  multilocular  cysts  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  jaw  may  be  removed.  In  excising  solid 
innocent  tumours  no  more  of  the  bone  should  be  sacri- 
ficed than  is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  disease  ;  and  such 
removal,  when  possible,  should  be  done  from  within  the 
mouth.  Myeloid  growths  springing  from  the  interior  of 
the  bone  may  often  be  enucleated,  and  not  recur  for  many 
years,  or  not  at  all.  Where  the  tumour  is  large  and 
encroaches  upon  the  ramus,  the  affected  half  of  the  jaw, 
or  if  both  halves  are  affected,  the  whole  jaw,  should  be 
removed  by  disarticulation,  as  if  the  ramus  is  merely 
sawn  across,  leaving  the  coronoid  process  and  condyle, 
these  are  apt  to  be  drawn  forward  by  the  temporal  "and 
external  pterygoid  muscles  and  prove  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance.  When  the  growth  is  mabgnant  or  of 
large  size,  and  the  skin  and  neighboui-ing  soft  parts 
are  implicated  and  the  glands  extensively  involved,  no 
operation  as  a  rule  is  admissible.  Cysts  developed  in 
connection  with  solid  growths  may  be  laid  open  and  the 
tumour  scrajied  away,  or  part  or  the  whole  of  the  jaw, 
if  the  growth  is  malignant,  may  be  removed. 

Excision-  of  the  lower  jaw. — Having  extracted  the 
central  or  the  lateral  incisor  tooth,  make  an  incision  down 
to  the  bone  (in  the  way  shown  in  the  black  line  in  Fig.  L'14) 
through  the  lower  lip,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw, 
and  thence  up  the  ramus,  nearly  but  not  quite  to  the  lobule 
of  the  ear  to  avoid  the  facial  nerve,  tying  both  ends  of  the 
facial  arterjr  as  it  is  cut.  Dissect  up  the  flap  thus  formed 
from  the  bone,  and  divide  the  bone  with  saw  and  forceps 
opposite  to  where  the  tooth  has  been  extracted.  Seize 
the  bone  with  the  lion  forc^eps,  drawing  it  outwards  and 
upwards,  and  divide  the  soft  tissues  on  the  inner  sur- 
face with  a  narrow-bladed  scalpel,  keeping  close  to  the 
bono  to  avoid  the  gustatory  nerve  and  the  submaxillary 
gland.  The  origin  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  should  bo 
spared  if  ]io,ssiblo,  as  otherwise  the  tongue  tends  to  fall 
backwards,  and  has  before  now  caused  suffocation.  If 
this  muscle  must  be  divided,  ]hi11  the  tongue  forward 
by  a  ligature  through  its  ti]).  Next  sejiarate  tlie  internal 
pterygoid,  depress  the  jaw,  and  divide  the  temjioral 
mtisclc  at  its  insertion  into  the  coronoid  process.  Open 
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tin?  articulation  from  the  front,  divide  the  external 
pter3'goid,  and  carry  the  knife  behind  the  condyle,  taking- 
care  not  to  rotate  the  jaw  outwards  lost  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  be  stretched  round  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  and  be  torn  or  divided. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE,  NASO-PHAEYNX,  AND  ACCESSORY 

CAVITIES. 

AoNE  ROSACExV  is  a  dilated  or  congested  condition  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  nose,  usually  accompanied  in  its 
later  stages  by  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It 
is  attributed  to  indigestion,  exposure  to  cold,  sexiial  dis- 
turbance or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  is  most  common  in 
■women.  Treatment.  —  Eemove  the  cause,  regulate  the 
diet,  and  attend  to  the  general  health.  Locally  appl}^ 
sulphur  ointment  or  perchloride  of  mercury  lotions.  In 
severe  cases  the  dilated  vessels  may  be  incised  and  the 
resulting  heemorrhage  restrained  by  touching  them  with 
perchloride  of  ii'on,  but  onlj^  small  portions  of  the  disease 
should  be  thus  treated  at  a  time. 

Lipoma  nasi  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  and  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  nose,  and 
not,  as  the  name  implies,  an  increase  in  the  fatty  tissue. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  irregular  pendulous 
lobe-like  masses,  usually  situated  on  the  tip  and  alfe  of 
the  nose,  and  often  of  a  bluish-red  colour.  It  occurs  in 
elderly  men,  generally  as  the  result  of  alcoholism.  Treat- 
ment.— The  masses  should  be  .shaved  off,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  through  the  cartilages  into  the  no.strils,  and 
the  parts  left  to  granulate.  The  treatment  is  usually 
very  successful. 

Syphilis,  rodent  ulcer,  lupus  and  epithelioma 
may  all  attack  the  exterior  of  the  nose,  but  require  no 
special  description  here. 

Epistaxis  or  bleeding  erom  the  no.se  is  a  symptom 
of  many  and  various  conditions.  Thus — 1 .  In  the  young- 
it  often  appears  to  occiu-  spontaneously  from  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  e.specially  common  in 
girls  about  the  age  of  puberty.  2.  In  the  plethoric  it  may 
be  duo  to  the  congestion  of  the  brain  or  liver,  and  then 
appears  to  give  relief  to  the  over-full  vessels.  3.  In  the 
old  or  cachectic,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  due  to  a  poor 
or  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  is  present  in 
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Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  heart-disease,  granular  kidney,  &c. 
4.  it  may  also  occur  in  scurvy,  some  forms  of  fever 'and 
in  the  heemorrhagic  diathesis.     5.  It  is  common  after 
blows  or  other  injuries  of  the  nose  ;  and  G.  It  may  he  a 
symptom  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  of  a 
fibrous  or  malignant  polypus  in  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx. 
The  sfjmptoins  are  usually  e-^-ident.    The  blood  generally 
comes  from  one  nostril,  occasionally  from  both ;  but  it 
may  pass  through  the  posterior  nares  and  be  swallowed, 
and  being  afterwards  vomited,  simulate  hajmatemesis  ;  or 
it  may  irritate  the  larynx,  cause  cough,  and  may  then  be 
mistaken  for  hajmoptysis.    On  looking  into  the  mouth  in 
such  cases,  however,  the  blood  will  be  seen  trickling  down 
the  back  of  the  throat ;  whilst  it  may  also  be  apparent  on 
examining  the  nose  with  a  speculum.    The  trmtmcid  will 
depend  upon  the  cause.  Spontaneous  haemorrhages  occiu-- 
ring  in  the  young,  except  as  the  result  of  the  ha?morrha£ric 
diathesis,  generally  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  require 
no  special  treatment  beyond  those  remedies  common  in 
domestic  use.    When  due  to  congestion  and  apparently 
salutary,  the  bleeding  should  not  be  too  soon  checked. 
In  cachectic  subjects  it  is  often  difficult  to  control ;  rest 
on  the  back  with  the  arms  raised,  sucking  ice,  cold  or 
hot  douches,  ice  to  the  nose,  subcutaneous  injections  of 
ergotine  (grs.  iij.),  gallic  acid,  lead  and  opium  and  small 
doses  of  ergot  or  of  perchloride  of  iron,  may  then  be 
tried.    Or  pellets  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  solutions  of 
cocaine  (20"/J  may  be  placed  in  the  nosti-il.  or  pressure 
made  on  the  upper  lip  just  below  the  ala  of  the  nose  in 
order  to  compress  the  nasal  branch  of  the  superior  coro- 
nary artery  from  whicli  the  blood  is  said  often  to  be 
derived.    If  the  hoBmorrhage  cannot  be  thus  controlled, 
the  posterior  nares  should  be  plugged.    The  best  means 
of  cdfecting  tliis  is  by  the  indiii-rulDber  inflating  tampon. 
This  consists  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  with  two  dilata- 
tions upon  it  so  sized  and  shaped  that  when  inllated 
they  will  accurately  fill  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares 
respectively.    It  is  ])assed  in  ilaccid  by  means  of  a  loiuj 
])robo,  and  inllated  when  in  position  by  the  mouth  or  a 
small  syringe,  the  esca]ie  of  air  being  jirevonted  by 
clainjiing  the  tube.    l!e-inflalion  is  necessary  from  lime 
to  time.    The  ])ost('rior  nares  may  also  be  "jiluggod  by 
Jicllocq's  sound  (l^'ig.  21'))  in  the  following  man licr.  A 
]iledget  of  lint  or  cotton-wool  rather  larger  lhan  the 
aperture  to  be  fiUcd  (that  is.  ab(nit  half  an  inch  hy  an 
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incli,  or  roughly,  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb) 
is  taken,  and  round  the  middle  of  this  is  tied  a  doubled 
piece  of  stout  thread,  a  long  loop  being  thus  left  on  one 
side,  and  two  ends  on  the  other,  one  of  which  is  cut  off  short. 
The  sound  is  then  threaded  with  a  separate  length  of 
thi-ead,  and  passed  closed  through  the  nostril,  and  when 
the  end  has  reached  the  pharynx,  the  spring  is  projected, 
coils  roimd  under  the  soft  palate,  and  appears  with  the 
thi-ead  in  the  mouth.  The  thread  is  then  seized,  pulled 
forwards  and  the  soiind  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  one 
end  of  the  thread  through  the  mouth  and  the  other 
through  the  nostril.    The  mouth  end  is  now  tied  to  the 


Fig.  215. — Bellocq'.«  sound. 


loop  of  thread  attached  to  the  pledget ;  and  by  making 
traction  on  the  thi-ead  hanging  from  the  nose  the  pledget, 
guided  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  is  di-awn  behind  the 
soft  palate  into  the  posterior  nares.  The  loop  of  thread 
is  finally  cut  and  tied  over  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  or  lint, 
which  is  forced  into  the  nostril  to  for-m  an  anterior  plug. 
Meantime  the  other  end  of  the  thread  attached  to  the  plug 
has  been  retained  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  and  is  now 
fastened  loosely  to  the  cheek,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  into  the  pharynx.  The  plugs  should  be  kept  in  for 
about  two  days.  They  are  readily  removed  by  cutting  the 
thread  over  the  anterior  plug,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
posterior  one  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  thi-ead 
that  is  fastened  to  the  cheek  or  is  hanging  loose  in  the 
pharynx.  A  substitute  for  Bellocq's  sound,  if  this  is  not 
at  hand,  may  be  foiuid  in  a  soft  india-rubber  or  gum- 
elastic  catheter,  which,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its 
end,  can  bo  used  in  a  similar  way. 

Examination  of  the  nasal  cavities. — For  the  diag- 
nosis of  internal  diseases  the  nasal  cavities  should  be 
illuminated  by  the  lai-yngoscoj)ic  mii-ror  (Fig.  233)  or  the 
electric  lamp,  the  alte  being  separated  l)y  some  form  of 
nasal  speculum,  of  which  Duplay's  and  Erankel's  are  the 
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best  (Figs.  216,  217).  The  posterior  part  of  the  nasal 
cavities  can  be  explored  hy  the  iiuf,'er  ])asse(l  behind  the 
palate,  or  by  a  small  mirror  passed  to  the  back  of  tlic 
thi'oat  (posterior  rhinnscopij).  Yov  detecting  necrosed  bone 
the  nasal  probe  may  be  used. 

Nasal  catarrh,  rhinitis,  coryza,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

Acute  catarrh,  coryza,  or  cold  in  the  head,  will  be  foxmd 
treated  of  in  works  on  Medicine. 

Cliroiiic  vasal  catarrh  or  rhinitis  is  most  common  in  the 
■  yoimg,  especially  in  children  of  a  strumous  habit.  As 


Fi(-.  216. — Dujilay's  nasal  speculum. 


Fk;.  217. — Fi-iinlcer.s  nasal  spcciiluin. 


exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  oft- repeated  attacks  of 
acute  catarrh,  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  tlie 
i:)haryux,  nasal  stenosis,  deflected  septum,  the  irritation 
of  noxious  A'apours  or  dust,  tlie  abuse  of  spirits,  snulf- 
taking,  &c.  Several  forms,  all  of  which  are  believed  by 
some  surgeons  to  be  different  stages  of  the  same  disease, 
have  been  described.  They  will  be  classed  here  under 
the  three  heads  of  1,  the  simple;  2.  the  li;\-]iertrophir ; 
and  ;3,  the  atrophic,  which  is  gonerallj'  attended  with 
footor.  ].  The  sim/ilc  foi-m  is  chai-acterized  by  a  tliin 
mucous  or  nuico-pTirulcnt  discharge,  and  a  congested 
appearance  of  the  mucous  nuMubrane.  but  is  unattended 
with  any  thickeniiig,  or  formation  of  crTists,  or  with 
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foetor.  If  neglected,  it  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  next 
variety.  2.  In  the  hi/j)crtrophic  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  over  the  tui'binated  hones,  is  greatly  swollen 
and  congested,  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  material ; 
while  the  glands  are  stimulated  to  excessive  secretion,  and 
pour  out  a  thick  yellowish-green  muco-j)urulent  dis- 
charge. It  is  characterized  by  symptoms  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, viz.,  stuffiness  or  blocking  of  the  nose,  nasal  tone  of 
voice,  constant  need  to  blow  the  nose,  a  vacant  expres- 
sion of  countenance  acquired  bj'  keeping  the  mouth  opon, 
trickling  of  the  discharge  down  the  pharynx  and  sub- 
sequent hawking  of  it  up  by  coughing,  and  sometimes 


deafness  from  the  spread  of  inflammation  to  the  Eustachian 
tube.  At  times  certain  reflex  phenomena  are  present, 
such  as  spasmodic  cough,  asthma,  and  even  epilepsy.  The 
alse  of  the  nose  often  appear  thickened  and  the  inferior 
turbinated  bodies  greatly  enlarged.  On  posterior  rhino- 
scopic  examination  granular  pharyngitis  is  frequently  dis- 
covered, with  increase  of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx  ;  whilst  the  hypertrophied  posterior 
ends  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bodies  may  at  times  bo 
seen  almost  completely  blocking  up  the  choante  in  the 
foi-m  of  globular,  irregularly-furrowed  trrmours  (Figs. 
218,  219).  This  variety  is  said  by  some,  but  without 
sufficient  evidence  I  think,  to  pass,  after  it  has  lasted 
some  years,  into  the  third  variety.  3.  Atropliic  rhinitis, 
sometimes  called  dry  or  fcetid  catarrh,  and  by  some 
ozoena,  is  apparently  duo  to  the  shrinking  of  inflammatory 
new  formation  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  the  consequent 
atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  greater  or 
less  destruction  of  the  glands.    It  is  characterized  by  the 


Fig.  218. — Hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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nasal  cavities  aj^i^earing  preternaturally  large,  so  mucli 
so  in  some  cases  that  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  Eusta- 
chian tube  may  he  seen  on  looking  through  the  nostril. 
The  turbinated  bodies  appear  decreased  in  size,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  atrophied  and  paler  than  natural, 
and  covered  with  hard  yellowish- green  adherent  crusts. 
Generally,  though  not  invariably,  the  disease  is  attended 
with  a  horrible  foe  tor,  which  is  usually  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  discharge  beneath  the 
crusts,  the  discharge  being  secreted  in  too  small  quantities 


Fio.  219. — HypertvopLy  of  tlic  posterior  einls  of  the  inferior  turlii- 
iiatcd  Lodies,  with  adenoid  vegetations  in  tlic  vault  of  the 
pharynx. 

and  too  thick  to  allow  of  the  throwing-off  of  the  crusts. 
By  some  the  foetor  is  believed  to  bo  due  to  the  retention 
of  the  secretions  in  some  of  the  sinuses  communicating 
with  the  nose.  In  all  forms  an  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  ulceration  does  not  occur. 

Tradrncut. — In  the  early  stages  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment,  and  by  perseverance  a  cure  may 
be  obtained.  In  the  atrojihic  variety  relief  from  the  dis- 
tressing symptom  of  foetor  only  can  bo  ex]ioctod.  In  all 
forms  the  general  health  must  be  attended  to.  Tlius.  in 
the  strumous,  cod-liver  oil  or  maltino,  and  the  syruji  of  tlio 
iodide  or  ])hosi)ha(e  of  iron,  are  indicated.  Tjocally,  in  the 
simi)lo  and  milder  forms  of  llic  hypcrl  rophic.  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  cleansing  the  pai'ts  and  then  a]i]ilying 
astringOJits  ;  the  cleansingmay  be  accomplished  by  simjily 
blowijig  the  nose,  or  if  this  is  not  suflicient,  a  cleansing 
fluid  must  be  used.   There  arc  manj'  of  these.    The  one  I 
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have  foimd  most  useful  is  that  known  as  Dobell's  solution, 
but  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  loerhaj^s  equally  as  good. 
The  cleansing  lotion  should  not  housed  as  is  so  frequently 
done  by  Thudichrmi's  nasal  douche,  as  by  its  means  the 
deeper  recesses  and  upper  portions  of  the  nasal  fossie  can- 
not be  reached,  and  not  only  may  much  harm  be  done  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  but  iuflaramation  of 
the  middle  ear  may  be  set  up.   The  solution  is  best  applied 
m  the_  form  of  a  coarse  spray,  either  by  the  anterior  or 
posterior  nasal  spray-producer  worked  by  double  handballs 
(J^ig.   220).    When  thoroughly  cleansed,  astringent  or 
sedative  solutions— best  in  the 
form    of    sprays  —  should  be 
applied,  and  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  tannic  acid,  sulpho- 
carbolate   and  iodide   of  zinc 
or    menthol,    eucalyptol  (5SS. 
to   5].),  terebene    (gr.   xx.  to 
5]'.),  cocaine  and  thymol  (gr.  x. 
to    5,].),    dissolved    in  liquid 
petroleum,  a  better  vehicle  than 
water   for  intranasal  medica- 
tion.   Or  astringents  or  iodo- 
form may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  powders  by  the  insufflator, 
or   in    the   form    of  gelatine 
bougies.    Where  there  is  great 
hypertrophy,     the  hypertro- 
phied  tissues  must  be  destroyed 
by  the  local  application  of  chromic  acid,  or  the  galvano- 
cautery ;  or  the  ends  of  the  inferior  turbinated  body  if 
much  enlarged  may  be  removed  by  the  cold  we  or 
galvanic  ecrasem-.    At  times  the  whole  of  the  turbinated 
body  may  be  removed  with  advantage.    If  the  sejjtum  is 
deflected,  it  must  be  straightened;  and  if  adenoid  growths 
are  present,  they  must  be  removed.     In  the  atrophic 
form,  httlc  more  can  be  done  than  cleansing  and  disin- 
fecting the  cavities  by  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  borax, 
aristol  (5SS.  to  5.].),  and  the  like;  whilst  the  mucous 
memljrane  may  be  stimukited  to  secretion  by  the  use  of 
bottstfun's  nasal  tampons,  or  by  the  insuflla'tion  of  san- 
gmuaria,  galanga,  &c.    Cubcbs  internally  is  often  of 
seivicc. 

TuiiEKCULOUs  ui.OERATioN  sometimes  occurs.  It  may 
lead  to  necrosis  of  the  bone,  falling  in  of  the  nose,  and 


Fig.  220.  —  Spray  -  pro- 
diicer.  A.  Nozzle  for 
anterior  nares  ;  b.  Noz- 
zle for  poi?terior  nares. 
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much  deformity.  Constitutional  remedies,  as  cod-liver 
oil,  must  be  given,  and  the  parts  cleansed  by  lotions, 
applications  of  iodoform,  &c.  When  obstinate,  scraping 
the  part  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  and  removal  of  the 
dead  bone,  is  the  treatment  indicated. 

Syphilitic  affectioxs  of  the  nose.  In  the  early 
stages  of  syphilis,  catarrhal  inflammation  and  mucous 
tubercles  are^  often  met  with,  especially  in  infants,  in 
whom  they  give  rise  to  the  obstructed  and  noisy  respii-a- 
tiou  popularly  known  as  snuffles.  Later,  extensive 
ulcerations,  gummata  followed  by  deep  ulcers,  necrosis 
or  caries  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  destruction  of  the 
septum  with  falHug  in  of  the  nose  and  perforation  of  the 
palate  may  occur,  and  when  combined  with  destruction  of 
the  soft  tissues  and  skin,  are  productive  of  great  de- 
formity. When  a  small  portion  of  bone  in  the  deeper 
recesses  is  necrosed,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  find, 
but  may  be  suspected  by  the  continuance  of  a  muco- 
purulent discharge  and  the  foetor  so  pecuUar  to  dead 
borie,  the  presence  of  foul  ulcers,  the  histoiy  or  consti- 
tutional signs  of  syphilis,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of 
hypertrophic  or  atrophic  catarrh.  Often  the  bone  may 
be  struck  on  examination  with  the  probe.  Treatment. — 
Iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  com- 
bined, if  necessary,  with  quinine  or  bark,  and  at  times 
with  mercury.  Locally,  the  parts  should  be  cleansed  and 
disinfected  by  the  application  of  carbolic  or  other  sprays, 
and  when  dead  bone  can  be  detected  it  should  be  removed, 
if  loose,  through  the  anterior  narcs  or  from  behind  tlie 
palate  by  forcejis ;  but  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
for  obtaining  a  suflicient  exposme  to  i-osort  to  the  metlu)"d 
of  E-ouge,  or  to  cut  through  the  upper  lip  and  turn  aside 
the  ala  of  the  nose.  In  congenital  s^s'philis  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  doses  of  grey  powder,  folio-wed  by  iodide 
of  potassium  and  cod-liver  oil,  is  jiroductivo  of  the  mo.st 
hapi}jr  I'fisults.  In  the  ulcerative  I'oi'iii,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  large  doses  should  be  given. 

Lupus,  though  far  more  common  on  tlie  cxlerioi'  of  fho 
nose,  may  sometimes  bo  met  with  in  the  interior.  It  then 
generally  attacks  tlic  cartilage  of  the  septTim,  leading  to 
perforation.  It  is  att(>ndcd  witli  a  fretid  discharge.  The 
iilcer  is  covered  witli  scabs,  and  surrounded  with  r(Hldish 
tubercles.  Treat mcnt. — Cod-liver  oil.  arsenic,  and  tlie 
coiii])lete  desti'uctioii  of  the  affi'cted  tissue  by  caustics,  or 
by  scraping,  is  the  proper  treatment. 
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Ehinolitiis  or  nose-stones  may  occasionally  form  in 
the  nose  from  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
mucus  upon  either  a  foreign  body  which  has  become 
lodged  in  the  nose,  or  a  portion  of  hardened  secretion. 
They  give  rise  to  inflammation,  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  a  fostid  discharge,  and  have  been  mis- 
taken for  osteomata,  and  even  carcinomata.  When  de- 
tected they  should  be  removed  by  forceps,  or  if  too  large 
for  this,  first  broken  by  the  nasal  litho trite. 

Polypi. — Three  forms  are  described, — the  gelatinous, 
the  fibrous,  and  the  malignant. 

1.  CTelatinous  or  mucous  polyjn  most  frequently  sjaring 
fi'om  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  spongy  bones, 
rarely  from  the  roof  of  the  nares,  and  scarcely  ever  from 
the  septimi;  They  usually  have  a  myxomatous  structure, 
that  is,  they  consist  of  delicate  connective  tissue  in- 
filtrated with  large  quantities  of  mucin  containing  round 
and  stellate  cells,  and  are  covered  with  ciUated  epithelium. 
They  are  usually  multiple,  sessile  or  pedunculated,  and 
of  an  oval,  pja-iform,  or  lobulated  shape.  The  irsual 
symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  stuffiness  in  one  or  both  nos- 
trils, worse  in  damp  weather,  a  nasal  tone  of  voice,  and 
a  mucous  discharge.  Certain  reflex  symptoms,  such  as 
asthma,  cough,  &c.,  are  also  occasionally  present.  On 
inspection,  they  appear  as  pinkish  or  greyish-white, 
semi-translucent,  gelatinous,  moveable  bodies,  soft  and 
dimpling  when  touched  with  a  probe.  When  high  up, 
or  far  back  in  the  nasal  cavities,  the  speculum  or  rhino- 
scope  may  be  necessary  to  detect  them.  With  the 
rhinoscope  I  have  often  succeeded  in  detecting  a  poly- 
pus at  the  posterior  nares  that  had  been  previously 
overlooked. 

Tj'eat'tnent.— They  are  best  removed  by  the  galvano- 
cautery,  as  this  is  attended  with  less  pain  and  with  prac- 
tically no  heemorrhage.  The  parts  should  be  previously 
sprayed  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  and 
after  the  I'omoval  of  tlie  polypi  the  surface  from  which 
they  sprang  should  bo  touched  with  the  galvauo- cautery 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.  If  the  cautery  is  not  at  hand, 
the  polypi  may  be  removed  by  the  cold  wire  snare  or  he 
twisted  off  by  the  ordinary  polypus  forceps.  When  they 
project  into  the  naso-pharynx,  they  may  bo  removed, 
either  with  the  galvano-cautery  loop  passed  tkrough  the 
nose  or  by  the  forceps  introduced  behind  the  palate.  A 
snuff  of  tannic  acid,  used  subso([ucntly  to  thoir  removal, 
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is  said  to  prevent  roeiuTenco,  but  I  have  not  fouud  it  of 
much  service. 

2.  Fibrous  pohjiri  actually  arising  from  the  interior  of 
the  nasal  cavities  are  very  rare.    Those  commonly  met 
with  _  usually  spring  from  the   basilar   process  of  the 
occipital  bone  or  body  of  the  sphenoid,  that  is,  from  the 
roof  of  the  naso-pharyux,  and  then  ought  properly  to  be 
called  naao-2)liaryri(jml,  as  it  is  only  after  they  have 
attained  some  size  that  they  encroach  upon  the  nasal 
cavities.    They  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  not  infi-equently 
mixed  vi'ith  spindle  cells,  and  often  contain  large  thin- 
walled  blood-vessels,  which  give  them  an  almost  cavern- 
ous structiu-e.    The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is 
also  very  vascular.    They  may  be  sessile  or  pedunculated. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  invade  and  disjdace  the  sui- 
rounding  bones,  making  their  way  into  the  nasal  cavities 
and  into  the  pharynx,  and  projecting  below  the  palate 
and  even  into  the  interior  of  the  skull.    They  are  usually 
met  with  in  young  adult  Hfe.     The  symptums  are  ob- 
struction of  one  or  both  nostrils,  a  mucous  and  often 
foul- smelling  dischai'ge,  repeated  attacks  of  htemoiThage, 
deafness,   obstruction   to  breathing  and   sometimes  to 
swallowing,  and  in  the  later  periods  of  the  growth  the 
characteristic  deformitj^  of  the  facial  bones  known  as 
froy-face.    They  may  be  seen  on  looking  into  the  nostril 
from  the  front,  or  by  the  rhinoscopic  mii-ror  from  the 
back,  or  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  behind  the  soft  jialate. 
If  not  I'emoved,  they  may  end  fatally  from  ha^moi-rhage, 
although  they  have  apparently  a  tendency  to  iindergo 
atrophy  as  the  patient  gets  older.    Trcatinc/if. — "\^^len  of 
moderate  size  the}'  are   best  removed  by  the  galvauo- 
cautery,  the  wire  being  passed  through  the  nostril  and 
dii'ccted  over  the  base  of  the  growth  by  the  hngcr  beliind 
the   palate.     The  pedicle  should  be  then  comjiletely 
destroyed  b}- the  post-nasal  electrode.    When  too  large 
for  this,  an  attcni])t  may  be  made  to  remove  Ihem  by 
electrolysis ;  this  failing,  or  iiot  being   considei'cd  ad- 
visable, they  must  bo  exjiosed  bj'  a  preliminary  operation. 
I  f  chi(^flj' confined  to  the  naso-phaiynx.  the  soft  palate 
should  b(!  s])lit,  and  part  of  the  hard  ])alate  if  more  room 
is  r('([uivcd,  cut  away  (Xcitiion'.'i  (i/imiiinir).    AVhi'n  cn- 
croaf'hing  chii'lly  on  the  nose,  a  good  exjiosuro  may  bo 
obtained  b}'  dividing  llie  lip  in  the  middle  line,  and 
turning  it  to  one  side  with  (lie  ala  of  the  nose  ;  or  if  more 
room  is  re(^uired,  (Ik?  su])eri<ii-  maxilla  nnist  be  removed. 
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Eouge's  operation  of  turning  np  the  upper  lip  and.  tlio 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  after  division  of  the 
septiim,  and  the  operation  of  Langenbeck  of  turning  the 
maxillary  bone  outwards  on  the  cheek,  and  then  re- 
placing it  after  removal  of  the  growth,  have  their'  advo- 
cates. My  experience  of  these  last-mentioned  procedures 
is  not  very  favourable.  The  exposure  obtained  by  the 
former  is  no  better  than  that  gained  by  turning  back  the 
ala  ;  and  the  shock  and  hcemoi-rhage  attending  the  latter 
renders  it  very  dangerous.  Many  other  methods  and 
modifications  of  the  above  have  iDeen  proposed,  but  for 
an  account  of  these  a  larger  work  on  Siu'gery  must  be 
consulted. 

3.  Mill Kjiia lit  polijiii.  —  Sarcomatorrs  and  cancerous 
tumoiu-s  may  arise  both  in  the  nasal  cavities  and  naso- 
pharynx, and  then  constitute  what  are  called  malignant 
polypi.  They  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
the  fibrous  polypi  already  described,  but  their  growth  is 
more  rapid,  and  they  quickly  infiltrate  surrounding  parts 
and  involve  the  neighbouring  glands.  They  may  occur 
both  m  the  yoimg  and  in  the  old.  If  a  small  piece  can  be 
removed,  the  microscope  will  reveal  its  natui-e.  Trmt- 
?>ie/,i.— When  the  growth  can  be  got  completely  away, 
early  and  free  extirpation  by  one  of  the  methods  above 
described  is  the  only  treatment. 

Oz,T2NA  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  very  loosely  by 
authors.  By  some  it  has  been  applied  to  all  diseases  of 
the  nose  attended  with  a  foul-smelling  discharge,  whilst 
by  others  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  foetid  form  of 
atrophic  nasal  catarrh.  The  term,  therefore,  as  desig- 
natmg  a  disease,  is  misleading,  and  should  be  discon- 
tmued  in  this  sense.  ]?or  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  prominent  spnptom  in  the  fol- 
lowing affections  of  the  nose  :  1,  atrophic  nasal  catarrh  ; 
2,  necrosis  and  caries,  whether  of  syphilitic  or  other 
origin  ;  3,  tuberculous,  syphilitic  and  lupoid  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  4,  foreign  bodies  and  rbinoliths 
m  the  nasal  cavities;  5,  some  forms  of  new  growth. 

Diseases  of  the  sei-tum  NAsi.—Blood  "^tnnxutr.^  aiv 
occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  injury.  The  blood 
IS  Gxtravasatttd  bctw(!en  the  cartilage  and  the  soft  tissues, 
-genorally  on  both  sides  of  the  septum,  causing  in  both 
nostrils  a  lluctuatuig  circumscribed  swelling  which  may 
bo  readily  distinguished  from  abscess  by  its  coming  on 
-immediately  after  the  injury  and  by  the  absence  of  signs 
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of  inflammation.  It  should  not  be  openod,  as  tlie  Llood 
will  become  slowly  absorbed.  It  sometimes  appears  to 
be  associated  with  iracture  of  the  septum. 

Abscesses  of  the  sejiitam  are  not  very  common.  They 
may  be  due  to  injm-y  or  the  brealdng  down  of  gummata, 
but  occasiouallj'  occur  without  any  apparent  ca\ise.  When 


Fig.  221. — Autlior's  forceps  for      Vio.  222. — Keteiuive  ajiiJiinilus 
striiigliteniiig  ua.sal  .septum.  for  detlected  septum. 


acute  they  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  septum.  The 
parts  are  hot,  red,  and  swollen,  and  fluctuation  may 
soon  be  detected.  A  free  and  earlj^  incision  should  be 
made. 

Gummata  of  the  septum  occasionally  form  beneath  the 
perichondrium  in  the  course  of  sy^ihilis.  They  are  readily 
di.sj^ersed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  but  if  neglected  may 


lead  to  necrosis  and  perforation  of  the  s(>ptum  and  to 
destruction  of  the  bones  which  may  sometimes  be  so 
extensive  as  to  lead  to  falling  in  of  the  bridge^  of  the 
nose. 

I )f lleiiloii  ()/'  ///(  s( ii/iiiii  lo  one  or  otliiT  side  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  an  injury,  or  as  a  congciiitjil  mali'orma- 
tion.  It  a])i)ears  as  a  swelling  ])rojecting  into  and  ob- 
structing one  of  ilic  nasal  cavities,  wliilsf  in  the  otlier 
cavity  a  corres])ondiiig  de])vession  is  s(u^n.  The  inferior 
tui'binated  bone  on  the  .sidi'  df  the  <-iiiica\ity  is  often 
nuich  hy])ert ro])hied.  The  deilection  is  generally  attended 
with  some  lateral  deviation  or  even  depression  of  the 
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lateral  cartilages,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to  chronic 
nasal  catarrh,  and  to  many  distressing  symptoms,  such 
as  frontal  headache,  nasal  tone  of  voice,  ^jassage  of  mucus 
into  the  pharynx,  &c.  Treatment. — The  septum  may 
generally  be  forcibly  straightened  by  the  forceps  shown 
in  Fig.  221,  and  then  retained  in  position  for  the  first  few 
days,  while  the  parts  are  becoming  consolidated,  by  the 
retentive  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  222,  and  subsequently 
by  ivory  or  vulcanite  plugs  (Fig.  223).  I  have  found 
hollow  plugs  (Fig.  224)  usefiU  in  that  they  do  not  so 
completely  obstruct  nasal  respiration.    In  some  instances 


portions  of  the  prominent  septum  may  be  removed  by  the 
nasal  saw  with  advantage.  Where  the  lateral  cartilages 
and _  nasal  bones  are  deviated  they  can  generally  "be 
straightened,  even  after  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  injury.  Great  force,  however,  is  requir-ed,  and  care 
must  be  taken,  by  properly  padding  the  forceps,  not  to 
injiu-e  the  soft  parts.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  retentive 
apparatus  then  is,  perhaps,  the  mask  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  225),  since  by  its  means  a  hxed 
pomt  is  secured  to  work  from.  As  the  mask,  however,  is 
irksome  to  some  patients  I  have  more  recently,  for  suit- 
able cases,  employed  the  nasal  ca-p  and  truss  depicted  in 
Fig.  22(i.  ^ 

Cdrtilaf/ivoHs  (vnd  imcous  iiivwiirs  of  the  se])tum,  thougli 
rare,  occasionally  occur,  and  can  be  readily  diagnosed 
from  a  deflection  of  the  so]itum,  by  their  haixl  and 
resisting  na,ture  and  the  absence  of  a  correspondino- 
de])rcssion  in  the  opposite  nostril.  Their  removal  is  the 
pr(jp(jr  treatment. 
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Adenoid  vegetatioxs  in  the  vault  of  tlie  pharynx 
aie  yoiy  common  m  childhood.    They  are  produced^v 

itt  ir?V^^^-l  ''''T'^  tissue  Ihich^isloinl 

aant  in  this  situation,  and  are  frequently  met  M'ith  in 
connection  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  Vanuli^ 

S  "!-!ff  V'^^V'^^V^'^'^'"^""'^'  ''^^'i  ^  neglected  may  set 
up  catarrhal  otitis  and  mcui-able  deafness.  The  chief 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  deafness,  obsti^^c- 


removing  adeuoicl  vegetations. 


tion  to  nasal  respiration,  a  nasal  or  "dead"  tone  of 
voice  and  a  vacant  expression  of  countenance  fi-om  the 
child  breathing  with  the  mouth  half  open.    To  the  fiu-er 
bekind  the  palate,  they  feel  soft,  pulpy,  and  velvety' 
like  a  bag  of  earthworms  ; "  whilst  in  'the  miiTor  they 


Fi(i.  L)-28.— Jleyer's  riug-knife. 

appear  as  pink  or  reddish,  sessile  or  pedunculated  friuo-e- 
hke  masses  more  or  less  obscm-ing  the  posterior  nares 
(iig.  219).    The  imiiineiit  consists  in  removing  them 
Avhich  may  bo  done  in  several  ways.    The  softer  one-^ 
may  be  scraped  a-«-ay  with  the  nail"  of  tlio  finger  behind 
the  palate  ;  those  about  the  lilustachian  tubes  and  side  of 
the  pharynx  are  best  extirjiated  by  IMoyer's  ring-knife 
(Fig.  22.S)  mtroduced  through  the  nose;' and  the  lar^-er 
ones,  Avhich  are  situated  on  the  roof  and  back  of  the 
]iharyux,  by  Loowenbergs  forceps   (Fig.   227)  passed 
behind   the   iialate.     The   pharyngeal  tonsil  whirli  is 
usually  ]i>qiertro])hii;(l  in  counection'with  adenoid  growtlis 
can  be  readily  removed  l)y  these  force]is.    No  after-treat- 
ment, beyond  com])elling  the  child  to  breath(>  tliroinrh 
the  nose  by  keeping  the  mouth  closed  at  night  with 
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a  bandage,  is  usually  requii-ecl.  I  never  employ  the 
syi-ino-c,  as  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
middle  ear  trouble  which  sometimes  occui's  after  the  re- 
moval of  these  growths.  As  a  precaution  against  cold  T 
always  confine  "the  patient  to  his  bed  or  room  for  a  few 
days. 

The  frontal,  ethsioidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
as  well  as  the  antrum,  may  be  the  seat  of  simple  or  of 
puruleut  catarrh.  The  catarrh  may  be  due  to  simple 
extension  from  the  nose  or  to  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi. 
The  most  characteristic  sign  is  a  unilateral,  purident,  and 
usually  inodorous  discharge,  unattended  by  necrosis  of 
bone.  When  it  comes  from  the  frontal  sinuses  there  is 
usually  frontal  headache,  when  from  the  antrum  some 
pain  or  tenderness  on  pressm'e  on  the  cheek,  and  when 
fi'om  the  ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal  sinuses  a  deep-seated 
feeling  of  oppression  at  the  back  of  the  nose.  Moreover 
the  discharge  when  frontal  or  antral  can  be  seen  fi'om  the 
front  trickling  over  the  inferior  or  middle  turbinal,  but 
when  sphenoidal  or  posterior  ethmoidal,  as  a  rule  only  on 
posterior  rhinoscopy.  If  in  doubt  as  to  its  soru'ce,  the 
anti-um  should  be  tested  by  electric  illumination  or  ex- 
j)lored  by  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  thrust  in  below  the 
inferior  tui-binal.  Treatment. — Sprays  such  as  are  men- 
tioned at  page  .597  should  fir.st  be  \ised  to  subdue  the  nasal 
catarrh.  If  the  discharge  still  continues  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  wash  out  the  frontal  sinus  through  the 
nares  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  or,  if  this  fail,  the 
sinuses  may  be  ojiened  externally  by  the  trejohine  and 
drained.  The  untrvm  may  be  opened  and  washed  out 
through  the  nares,  the  front  wall  or  the  alveolus  of  a 
tooth.  The  splienoidal  or  etJimoidal  sinuses  may  be 
drained  by  cautiously  puncturing  through  the  nose. 


DISEASES  of  the  PHARYNX  AND  CESOPIIACJUS. 

Pharyngitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  is 
commonly  of  the  catarrhal  variety  [acute,  and  chronic 
'/ihari/vfjiiis),  but  it  may  fall  chiefly  on  the  glands  of  the 
pliarynx  [follicalar  or  f/raniilar  'pltaryufiitis),  or  more 
rarely,  may  spread  deeply  and  end  in  suppuration 
(  pJdegmorions  iiltaryvfiiiis).  At  times  it  is  attended  with 
deficient  secretion  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
[pharyiKjitis  sicca),  and  occasionally  assumes  an  cri/sipc- 
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Udoiis  character  and  is  then  generally  associated  witli 
crysijK'las  of  the  face.  Uei'e  a  few  woi'ds  onlj'  can  be 
said  on  the  jihlcgnwudiis  form,  which,  perhaps,  more  com- 
monly comes  under  the  care  of  the  general  Sm-geon.  It 
is  usually  the  result  of  an  injury.  The  pharynx  is  in- 
tensely red  and  swollen,  the  neck  often  Lruwny  and 
oedematous,  swallowing  is  difficult  or  impossible,  respira- 
tion is  laboured,  and  death  may  occur  in  a  few  days  from 
sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  from  exhaustion  and 
blood-poisoning.  The  ireainwut  consists  in  inhalations  of 
steam  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid ;  free  incisions  if 
jDus  forms  in  accessible  situations ;  the  administration  of 
fluid  nour-ishment  and  stimulants,  in  the  foim  of  enemata 
if  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow;  and  the  performance 
of  instant  tracheotomy  if  oedematous  laiyngitis  super- 
venes. 

Ulceration  generally  occiu-s  in  connection  with  like 
ulceration  of  the  palate,  fauces,  and  tonsils.  (See  Tonsils.) 
Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  healing  of  the  ulcers, 
esjDCcially  those  of  the  tertiarj^  syphiHtic  variety,  is  some- 
times productive  of  great  defoi-mity.  Thus,  1,  the  soft 
palate  may  become  glued  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx ; 
or  2,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  and  3,  the  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx  may  be  narrowed  just  above  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  rendering  deglutition  ilifBcult.  and  sub- 
jecting the  patient  to  the  risk  of  suffocation  from  the 
lodgment  of  food  at  the  constricted  part.  Tnainunt. — 
Adhesions  between  the  palate  and  jjliaryux  can  hardlj-  be 
remedied ;  but  when  conti'action  or  sfcnosis  of  the  lower 
pharynx  has  occurred,  the  cicatricial  bands  should  bo 
divided  in  a  backward  direction  with  a  guarded  knife  and 
recontraction  prevented  bj-  the  daily  passage  of  a  bougie. 
I  have  found  a  Eicord's  urethrotome  answer  admirably 
for  making  the  division.  If  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments causes  mucli  sjiasm,  tracheotomj-  should  be  pre- 
viously performed. 

ro.sTrnAKYX(iKAL  AUSCKSs  is  a  collection  of  pus  in 
tlie  loose  cellular  tissue  beliind  tlie  pliarvnx.  and  is  most 
often  met  witli  in  children.  It  is  geueraily  chronic  and 
due  to  disease  of  Ihe  cervical  vertebi-;c'  or  more  rarely 
of  tlie  base  of  tlie  skull  ;  l)ut  il  may  bo  acute,  and  is  then 
usually  the  result  of  an  injui  j-,  as  swallowing  acids  or 
tho  impaction  of  a  foreign  liody,  or  of  tlio  (Exanthemata, 
phlegmonous  ]iharvngit  is,  iV:c.  It  sometimes  occurs  with- 
out apparent  cause ;  there  is  then  often  a  history  of 
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sj'pliilis  or  tubercle.  It  may  break  into  the  pharynx,  or 
at  the  side  of  the  neck,  or  even  make  its  way  into  the 
mediastinum.  Sijmiitoms. — Pain,  difficulty  in  opening  the 
mouth,  obstructed  deglutition  and  respii'ation,  the  presence 
of  a  fluctuating  swelling  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  and 
more  or  less  swelling  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When 
the  abscess  is  acute,  there  is  commonly  some  febrile 
distiu'bance.  Treatment. — A  vertical  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  posterior  pharjmgeal 
wall  with  a  properly  guarded  knife,  the  swelling  having 
been  pre\dously  punctured  with  a  long  grooved  needle  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  natui'e.  If  opened  under  chlo- 
roform, the  head  should  be  turned  rapidly  to  the  side  to 
allow  the  escape  of  pus  through  the  mouth,  as  suffocation 
has  occm-red  through  a  sudden  gush  into  the  aii'-passages. 
When  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the  spine,  if  an  ojien- 
ing  is  thought  necessary  it  should  be  made  through  the 
side  of  the  neck. 

TuiioURS  OF  THE  PHARYNX  are  rare,  though  all 
varieties  may  occui'.  When  arising  in  the  loose  celhilar 
tissue  behind  the  pharynx,  the  more  common  situation, 
they  are  sjookenof  as  post-pharijngeal  tumoiu's.  The  softer 
varieties  closely  simulate  abscess,  but  the  absence  of  fluc- 
tuation, and  of  pus  on  pimcture  will  settle  the  diagnosis. 
Innocent  growths,  when  small  and  unattached  to  the 
vertebrte,  may  be  enucleated  through  a  vertical  incision 
over  them.    The  malignant,  as  a  rule,  should  be  left  alone. 

Stricture  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  due  to  spasm 
of  the  muscular  fibres  [spasmodic  stricture),  to  cicatricial 
contraction  {fibrous  stricture)  or  to  epitheUomatous  or 
other  malignant  growths  of  its  waWs  {malifjnant  stricture). 
Fiu'ther,  stricture  may  be  simulated  by  compression  of 
the  ojsophagus  from  without  as  by  an  aneurysm,  enlarged 
thyroid  gland,  post-oesophageal  abscess,  or  mediastinal 
tumour ;  or  by  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  tube, 
disease  at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  &c. 

Spasmodic  stricture  or  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  generally 
occurs  in  young  hysterical  women.  The  patient  may  be 
quite  unable  to  swallow,  and  a  bougie,  perhaps,  will  not 
pass.  The  diagvosis  will  then  rest  on  the  obstruction 
exi.sting  only  at  times ;  on  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient ; 
the  presence  of  other  signs  of  hysteria  ;  but  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that,  under  an  antosthetic,  the  bougie,  which  could  not 
previously  be  passed,  slips  down  easily  into  the  stomach. 
The  treat  incut  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  anti- 
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hysterical  remedies  ;  whilst  the  patient  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  bougie  has  cleared  the  passage. 

Fibrous  stricture  is  generally  due  to  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion following  an  injury,  as  swallowing  boiling  water  or 
corrosive  fluids,  or  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body.  More 
rarely  it  results  from  the  healing  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer. 
At  times  it  apjjears  to  be  congenital ;  at  other  times  no 
cause  can  be  discovered.  It  may  exist  at  any  pai't  of  the 
tube,  but  is  most  common  in  the  upper  half  (Fig.  22'J).  It 


Fig.  229. — Fibrous  stricture  of 
resopliagus  at  region  of  cricoid 
cartilage.  (St.  ]5arthoIomew's 
Hospital  .Aluseura. ) 


Fig.  230. — Malignant  stricture 
of  (csoiiliagus  at  entrance  nf 
stomach.  (St.  P>artlio]oniew's 
Hospital  ^luscum.) 


is  much  i-arer  than  the  malignant  form,  but  is  liable  to 
become  malignant  when  it  has  existed  for  some  time. 
As  the  result  of  tlie  constriction,  the  tube  above  the 
stricture  becomes  dilated  and  the  musculnr  coat  hy]ior- 
trophied.  The  dilatation  may  be  general  or  po\ich-like, 
in  the  latter  case  consisting  cither  of  a  dilatation  of  all 
the  coats,  or  of  a  liornia  of  the  mucous  membrane  throiigh 
the  muscular  iibros. 

MuliqiKDit  sirirfinr  is  generally  cintheHomatous,  and 
may  occur  at  any  i)arl  of  the  a'Soi)h;i,L;us,  but  is  most 
common  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trach(>u.,  and  at  tlie  cardiac  (>nd  of  th(^  stomnch  (I^ig. 
2.30),  sitviations  at  which  normally  slight  obstruction 
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to  a  bolus  of  food  larger  than  usual  exists,  aud  at  which 
"developmental  processes  are  complicated,  and  where, 
therefore,  errors  of  nutrition  are  more  likely  to  occur." 
Thus,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  the  epithelium  changes  its 
character ;  and  where  the  oesophagus  is  crossed  by  the 
bronchus  the  food  and  air  passages  were  originally  one. 
Epithelioma  may  begin  as  a  distinct  cauliflower-like  ex- 
crescence springing  from  one  side  of  the  tube ;  or  as  a 
nodular  induration  of  the  mucous  membrane  involving 
ring-like  the  whole  calibre  of  the  oesophagus.  It  gi-a- 
duaUy  encroaches  upon  the  lumen  of  the  tube  causing 
more  or  less  complete  obstruction.  The  growth  sooner 
or  later  ulcerates,  and  invades  the  surrounding  tissues, 
the  mediastinum,  plem'a  and  glands ;  and  sinuses  may 
form  between  the  oesoj^hagus  and  the  trachea  or  left 
bronchus,  or  open  externally  when  the  disease  is  high  up 
in  the  neck.  The  patient,  if  he  does  not  die  of  starvation, 
succumbs  to  pain  or  exhaustion,  or  to  htemorrhage  from 
the  laying  open  of  a  large  vessel,  or  to  pleui'isy  or  pneu- 
monia. 

The  syinptoms,  common  to  both  the  fibrous  and  malig- 
nant strictiu-e,  are, — 1,  increasing  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, first  of  solids,  then  of  liquids,  and  finally  inability 
to  swallow  either;  2,  a  feeHng  of  obstruction,  generally 
referred  to  the  top  of  the  sternrmi;  3,  regurgitation  of 
food  airter  it  has  been  swallowed  for  a  short  time  (where 
the  strictui-e  is  low  down  or  pouch-hke  dilatations  have 
formed) ;  4,  a  trickling  sound  on  auscultation  between  the 
shoulders  whilst  the  patient  is  swallowing  fluid,  and  5, 
progressive  wasting  and  loss  of  strength.    The  diagnosis, 
however,  can  only  be  made  with  certainty,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stricture  ascertained,   by  the  passage  of  a 
bougie.    But  before  attempting  to  pass  a  bougie,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  chest  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  aneurysm  as  a  cause  of  the  symptoms,  lest 
such  should  be  ruptured  as  has  before  now  happened. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  malignant  from  the  fibrous  stricture 
will  rest  on  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  the  absence 
of  any  discoverable  injury,  the  presence  of  blood  or  foul- 
smelling  discharge  on  the  end  of  the  bougie,  a  sensation 
of  passing  over  an  ulcerated  surface,  and  the  presence  of 
enlarged  glands  or  an  indurated  mass  in  the  situation  of 
the  tube  when  the  stricture  occui'S  in  the  neck. 

Treatment. — lu  i\\Q  J ibruas  form  the  stricture  shoidd  be 
■  gradually  dilated  by  bougies.    When  tlio  stricture  is  very  / 
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tiyht,  II  catgut  bougie  may  sometimes  by  delicate  miinipu- 
lation  be  insinuated  through  it ;  and  over  this  a  larger 
tube  may  then  be  passed.  When  the  stricture  is  very 
resilient  its  division  posteriorly  in  the  middle  line  maj' 
be  called  for  {internal  wsophacjotoiny).  When  the  stricture  is 
situated  at  the  cardiac  end,  and  a  well  directed  trial  at 
dilatation  has  failed,  gastrostomy  may  be  perfonned,  and 
the  stricture  forcibly  dilated  by  the  finger  or  an  instm- 
ment  passed  into  the  CESophagus  from  the  interior  of  the 
stomach.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  so  serious  an  opera- 
tion should  not  be  lightly  imdertaken,  nor  imtil  other 
means  have  failed.  In  malignant  stricture  dilatation  by 
bougies  or  tubes,  in  the  way  recommended  in  fibrous 
stricture,  must  not  be  attempted,  as  the  walls  of  the 
assophagus  are  so  softened  by  the  ulceration  and  disease 
that  great  danger  of  perforation  and  extravasation  into  the 
mediastinum  or  pleura  would  be  incurred.  The  methods  of 
treatment  then  open  to  us  are — 1,  to  pass  an  oesophagus 
tube  and  keep  it  in  situ, ;  2,  to  perform  gastrostomy  ;  and 
3,  when  the  stricture  occm-s  in  the  neck  to  open  the  a?so- 
phagus  in  the  neck,  if  possible  below  the  seat  of  strictm-e, 
and  stitch  the  tube  to  the  wound  in  the  skin  ;  or  if  not 
possible  to  get  below  the  strictm-e,  to  dilate  it  from  the 
wound.  Wlieu  a  soft  tube  can  be  passed  and  kept  in  situ, 
this  appears  to  be  imdoubtedly  the  best  treatment.  The 
tube  may  be  introduced  tkrough  the  mouth  or  nose,  and 
under  favourable  circiuustances  will  not  need  changing  for  a 
month  or  more.  Occasionally,  however,  it  causes  mitation 
of  the  back  of  the  tongue  or  larynx,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.  Should  this  occur,  Mr.  Charters 
Symonds'  plan  may  be  adopted  of  passing,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  director,  a  short  tube,  shaped  like  a  fminel  at  one 
end,  into  the  stricture,  and  leaving  it  there  merely  attached 
by  a  strong  string,  which  is  secm-ed  to  the  cheek  or  ear 
by  strapping  (Fig.  231).  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
patient  does  not  swallow  the  string,  an  accident  which  has 
happened  diu'ing  this  treatment.  I^xcollent  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  tubes ;  ])aticnts  have  regained  flesh, 
have  fairl}^  enjoyed  life  for  some  mouths,  and  then  have 
died  in  comparative  ease.  When  a  tube  cannot  be  ]iasscd, 
or  is  not  tolerated,  the  crsophagus,  if  the  disease  is  high  in 
the  neck,  may  bo  ojjoned,  or  if  the  disease  is  low  down, 
gastrostomy  performcMl. 

(tastrostomv  is  the  njM'ration  of  ostal)lishiiig  a  fistulous 
oi)ening  into  the  stomach  for  the  purj)ose  of  feeding  Iho 
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patient  iu  stricture  of  tlie  oesoijhagus.  The  oi^eratiou  is 
now  usually  i^erformed  in  two  stages.  In  the  first,  the 
abdomen  is  opened,  and  the  stomach  secui-ed  by  suture  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  ;  in  the  second,  which  is  not  per- 
formed till  from  four  to  six  days  after  the  first,  the 
stomach,  which  by  this  time  has  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  parietes,  is  punctiu'ed,  and  a  tube  introduced. 


Fio.  -231. — A  Syiiioiiils'  tube  iu  situ. 


1.  An  oblique  incision  (Fig.  125^,  o)  is  made  between  two 
and  three  inches  long,  about  an  inch  below,  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  cartilages,  beginning  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  middle  line  (Howse).  The  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  next  opened,  the  fibres  of  tlie  muscle  sepa- 
rated, not  cut,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  divided, 
and  the  peritoneum  exposed.  Mr.  Howse  thinks  that  the 
filn-os  of  the  rectus  subsequently  play  the  part  of  a 
sphincter  to  the  opening.  All  "bleeding  having  been 
8to])ped,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  on  a  director, 
and  the  stomach  sought  and  drawn  into  the  wound  if  it 
does  not  already  present  there.  It  may  l)o  distinguished 
from  the  transverso  colon  by  its  thick,  smooth,  and 
pmkish-red  coat.    Two  loops  of  silk  arc  passed  through 
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the  pdritoneal  and  muscnUir  coat  for  the  purpose  of 
secui^ing  a  good  hold  of  the  stomach  whilst  the  sutures 
are  being  inti'oduced,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  steady- 
ing it  during  the  subseqirent  operation  of  opening  it  and 
thus  preventing  the  risk  of  the  adhesions  being  broken 
down.  The  stomach,  as  near  the  cardiac  end  as  possible, 
is  now  stitched  to  the  parietes  b)-  a  double  ring  of  sutures, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  good  inch  of  the  stomach-wall  (that 
between  the  outer  and  inner  ring  of  sutures)  being  in 
contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum  (Fig.  232).  The 


Fig.  232. — Howse's  method  of  suture  iu  gastrostomy. 


outer  ring  of  sutiu-es  is  passed  first,  by  carr\-ing  the 
needle,  armed  with  a  silk  suture,  thi-ough  the  serous  and 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  aud  then  thi-ough  the 
abdominal  parietes  a  good  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound.  The  needle  is  now  unthreaded  and  withdrawn, 
re-threaded  with  the  stomach  end  of  the  suture,  and 
passed  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  imthreaded.  and 
finally  withdrawn.  "Wlieu  all  the  sutm-es  are  situ  they 
are  tied  over  a  (j^uill.  The  inner  ring  of  sutures  are  then 
passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  the  skin  and  peritoneiun  only  of  the  parietes. 
and  tied.  The  wound  is  dressed  autisc]itically.  2.  At 
the  end  of  from  four  to  six  days  the  stomach  will  gene- 
rally bo  found  adherent,  and  should  then  be  jnuu  tured 
with  a  long  shar])  tenotomy  knife,  while  it  is  drawn  well 
foi-Avards  by  the  silk  ligatiircs  left  in  for  the  piu-pose.  A 
No.  0  or  "8  Engli.sli '  catheter  is  passed  through  the 
puncture,  and  the  wound  again  dressed  antiseptically, 
the  catheter  ].assing  through  the  antiseptic  dressings.  At 
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first  only  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time  of  fluid  nouris^iment 
should  be  given  ;  later  a  larger  tube  may  be  passed,  and 
minced  solid  food  introduced. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Physical  examination  of  the  larynx. — For  the 
diagnosis  and  efficient  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
larynx  the  laryngoscope  is  required.    To  use  this  instru- 


Fio.  2.33.— Method  of  using  the  laryngoscope. 

ment  place  yourself  in  front  of  the  patient  and  the  li-ht 
m  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  283.    Throw  the  light  reflected 
Irom  the  liead  inu'ror  into  the  back  of  the  patient'.?  mouth, 
draw  the  tongue,  held  by  a  towel  with  the  left  hand 
gently  forward,  and  press  the  throat  mirror,  held  in  the 
:  right  hand,  firmly  but  gently  against  the  uvula  and  soft 
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palate.  With  a  littlo  jiractice  an  image  of  the  laiynx  is 
obtained.  Ask  the  patient  to  pronounce  the  sounds  ah, 
ee,  and  the  vocal  cords  will  come  into  yiew.  The  image 
of  the  larj^nx  is  of  course  reversed,  the  front  ap])eariug  in 
the  throat  mirror  as  the  back.  If  any  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  a  good  "^dew  the  soft  palate  and  back 
of  the  mouth  should  be  spraj^ed  or  painted  with  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  If  any  operation  or  manipula- 
tion is  requii'ed  in  the  larynx  itself,  it  also  should  be 
swabbed  with  cocaine  by  the  laryngeal  brush. 

Lakyngitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  acute  catarrhal,  chronic 
catarrhal,  oedematous,  and  membraneous  laryngitis. 

Acute  catarrhal  larymjitis  may  be  due  to  sudden 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  Aiolent  exertion  of  the  voice,  or 
inhalation  of  noxious  vapoui'S  or  imi^ui'e  aii' ;  or  the  in- 
flammation may  spread  to  the  larjmx  from  the  jDharynx  ; 
or  occur  in  the  cour'se  of  other  diseases,  as  the  eruptive 
fevers.  Symptoms. — Soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness  or 
even  aphonia,  laryngeal  cough,  and  tenderness  on  pressm-e 
over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  accompanied  by  febrile  symp- 
toms. On  laryngoscopic  examination  the  parts  arc  seen 
rod  and  swollen,  and  the  cords  do  not  come  together  pro- 
perly. The  treatment  consists  in  rendering  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  the  steam  kettle,  in  inhaling  soothing  vapoiu's, 
and  abstaining  from  using  the  voice ;  whilst  if  the  attack 
is  very  acute,  leeches,  or  cold  in  the  earlier  stages,  maybe 
api^lied  over  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Should  the  inHamuia- 
tion  assume  the  cedematous  form,  scarification,  intubation, 
or  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary  (see  Ouh  iiuitans 
Lnrjimjiiis). 

Chronic  hirifiu/ifis  may  he  due  to  exposxrre  to  wet  and 
cold,  over-exertion  of  the  voice,  excessive  smoking,  in- 
halations of  dust  and  vapours,  syjihilis,  tubercle,  and 
malignant  disease.  The  mucous  membrane  appears 
thickened  and  indurated  and  covered  with  a  muco- 
])urulent  discharge,  whilst  the  glottis  is  narrowed  in 
consequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
H'he  si/injitoiiis  are  cough,  hoarseness,  laryngeal  voice, 
dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  and  dyspncea.  varying 
with  tho  amount  of  narrowing  of  the  glottis.  A  variety 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  in  which  tho  mucous  follicles  are 
chielly  affected,  is  known  as  follicular  or  granular 
laryngitis,  or  clergymiin's  sore  throat,  aiid  is  fretiuently 
associated   with  a  ".similar  condition   of   the  pharynx. 
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Treatpient.—T\ie  application  with  the  brush  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (half  a  di-achm  to  the  ounce, 
or  even  stronger),  absolute  rest  of  the  voice,  residence  at 
a  suitable  spa,  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  and 
appropriate  remedies  if  there  is  any  specific  disease. 

(EdematoHs  Icvryugltis  or  aidema  of  the  cjlotUs. — In  this 
form  there  is  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  larynx,  especially  that  about  the 
aryteno  -  epiglottidean  folds 
(Fig.  234).  But  the  cedema 
does  not  extend  below  the 
vocal  cords,  as  the  mucous 
membrane  is  tightly  attached 
to  them  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  submucous 
tissue.  Cause. — It  generally 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  often 
supervenes  upon  some  pre- 
vioiis  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  larynx  or  neighbour- 
ing parts.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  after  scalds  or 
burns  of  the  throat,  stings 
of  insects,  or  the  impaction 
in  the  larynx  of  a  foreign 
body ;  or  it  may  occiu-  in 
the  course  of  such  diseases 
as  erysipelas,  fevers,  and 
small-pox  ;  or  be  engrafted 
on  tubercular  or  syphilitic 
ulceration  of  the  "larynx, 
perichondritis,  or  necrosis 
of   the    cartilage.  Oedema 

of  the  larjmx  of  a  passive  character  is  also  a  frequent 
termination  of  Bright's  disease.  The  symjAoms  in  the 
acuter  forms  are  most  urgent,  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme, 
and  if  not  relieved  rapidly  ends  in  spasm  and  death, 
men  less  acute  the  voice  is  affected,  inspiration  is  often 
stridulous  and  laboured,  and  swallowing  is  painful  and 
dilficult— symptoms  which  may  be  followed  by  cyanosis, 
coma,  and  death.  The  treatment  must  be  energetic ;  an 
emetic  should  bo  given  at  the  onset,  and  leeches,  ice,  or, 
if  preferred,  hot  sponges,  applied  over  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. Those  means  failing,  the  cedematous  part  must  be 
scarified  by  the  Ini'vngeal  lancet,  or  an  O'Pwyer's  tube 


Fig.  2.34. — (Edematous  Laryn- 
gitis. (St.  Bartliolomew'.s 
Ho.spital  Museum. ) 
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if  at  hand,  passed  thi-ough  the  glottis,  and  retained  there 
until  the  oedema  subsides ;  otherwise  laryngotomy  or 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed. 

Memhraneoits  laryvijitis,  Jarijiifjeal  crouji  or  lari/n(/<;(tl 
dipliiheria,  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  may  either  begin 
in  the  larjTix,  or  spread  to  it  from  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane, 


Fk'..  23"). — ]\Ienilii'ancoiiF.  larvnjritis  or  croii]i. 
Jiarlliolomcw's  Hosiiit.-il  .Ariiseum.l 

which  may  extend  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  (Fig.  2o.')). 
The  membrane,  which  may  be  hard  and  tough,  or  soft  and 
crumbling,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  greyish-white  colour,  is 
produced  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrinous  material  exuded 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  consists  of 
a  delicate  network  of  fibres  enclosing  leucocytes,  cast-off 
cpithcliuuT,  and  granular  debris  in  its  meshes.  LoeHler's 
bacillus  has  been  found  in  tlie  membrane.  On  its 
separation  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  is  generally 
though  not  invariably  found  to  be  denuded  of  ejiithelium, 
con-'-csted  and  inllanied  ;  lint  Ihe  muco.sa  is  not  usually 
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involved  as  is  tlie  case  in  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  tlie 
fances  and  pharynx.  This  difference  would  appear  to 
depend  on  the  site  of  the  inflammation  and  the  intensity  of 
the  process,  though  .some  consider  it  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  non-identity  of  croup  and  diphtheria,  a  question  how- 
ever which  cannot  here  be  discussed.  The  symptoms, 
when  the  disease  begins  in  the  larynx,  generally  come  on 
very  gradually ;  and  at  first  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
an  ordinary  catarrh.  Soon,  however,  and  often  first 
during  the  night,  the  cough  acquires  a  ringing  or  brassy 
character,  and  soon  afterwards,  if  not  simultaneously,  the 
inspiration  becomes  stridulous,  and  later  the  voice 
' '  hoarse,  cracked,  and  whispering,  or  in  young  children 
totally  suppressed."  Dyspnoea  is  now  marked  ;  the  soft 
parts  of  the  chest-walls  recede  diu-ing  inspiration;  the 
inspu-ation  is  heaving ;  exjDiration  as  well  as  inspii'a- 
tion  may  also  become  impeded,  and  the  child,  if  not 
relieved,  rapidly  becomes  cyanosed  and  dies.  When  the 
disease  spreads  from  the  pharynx,  the  laryngeal  signs 
may  at  first  be  masked ;  but  later,  they  are  similar  to 
those  given  above.  Treatment. — Internally  quinine  and 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  given,  whilst  locally  when  any 
membrane  is  visible  on  the  fauces  and  pharynx  it  should 
be  removed,  and  prevented,  if  possible,  from  re-foiTaing  by 
swabbing  out  the  throat  at  frequent  intervals  with  boro- 
glyceride,  carbolic  acid,  or  other  disinfectant.  The  child 
may  be  i^laced  under  chloroform,  if  necessary,  to  ensure 
the  thorough  removal  of  the  membrane.  Should  the 
larynx  become  obstructed,  tracheotomy  must  be  per- 
formed. The  chief  indications  for  this  operation  are 
1,  retrocession  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  walls,  2,  sup- 
pression of  the  voice,  and  especially  3,  impeded  expiration. 
Before  introducing  the  tracheotomy-tube  the  membrane 
shotdd  be  tlioroughly  removed  both  from  the  trachea  and 
larynx  by  a  feather  or  by  the  suction-tube  apparatus, 
and  its  re- formation  if  possible  prevented  by  constant 
spraying  of  the  part  through  the  tube  with  an  alkaline 
Jotion.  The  patient's  bed  should  be  surrounded  with 
curtains,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  moist  by  steam  to 
which  an  antiseptic  is  added.  He  should  be  fed  with 
soft  solid  nourishment,  and  if  necessary  bj^  a  flexible  silk 
tube  passed  through  the  nose.  Stimulants  are  generally 
required.  The  recumbent  posture  should  be  insisted  on,  as 
there  is  grave  danger,  if  the  patient  attempts  to  sit  up,  of 
sudrlnn  and  fatal  cai'diac  syncope. 
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Tubercle   of  the  larynx,  also  called  laryngeal   1  , 
plithisis,  may  sometimes  occur  as  a  piimarj'  affection,  , 
though,  it  is  generally  secontlar}''  to  tubercle  of  the  lung.  j 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  miliaiy  tubercles  , 
under  the  mucous  membrane,  which  subsequently  break 
down,  leading  to  ulceration.    The  symptoins  are  those  of  . 
ordinary  chi-onic  larjmgitis,  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  I 
patient  often  presents  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis.    On  I] 
examination  the  mucous  membrane  looks  pale,  and  the  I 
aryteno-epiglottideau  folds  swollen  and  often  of  a  pyii- 
form  shape ;  later,  ulceration  will  be  discovered,  and 
may  be  followed  by  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages,  dysjAagia,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Trmt- 
ment. — The  usual  constitutional  treatment  for  tubercular 
diseases  must  be   employed.     When    ulceration    has  I 
occurred  insufflation  of  morphia  and  painting  the  part 
with  cocaine  before  taking  food  may  be  ti'ied  to  relleye 
the  cough  and  the  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallowing. 
Should  swallowing  become  impossible,  the  patient  should 
be  fed  with  the  ossophageal  tube  whilst  lying  face  down- 
wards.   Tracheotomy  must  be  performed  if  suffocation 
threatens. 

Syphilis  of  the  lary'XX. — In  the  secondary  stages 
of  syphilis,  catarrhal  inflammation,  superficial  ulceration, 
and  mucous  patches  may  occur ;  whilst  in  the  tertiary 
stages  characteristic  ulcers  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  , 
gummata  are  not  very  uncommon.    Tertiary  ulceration  i; 
may  extend  to  the  perichondrium,  or  a  gumma  may  begin 
beneath  that  membrane,  and  in  either  ease  lead  to  necrosis  ] 
or  caries  of  the  cartilages.    On  the  heabng  of  the  ulcers 
contractions  and  adhesions  producing  stenosis  of  the 
larynx  maj''  ensue.    General  syphilitic  iirnfmcnt.  ap]iro- 
pri'ate  to  the  stage,  should  be  employed.     Scaritica-  j 
tion  or  tracheotomy  arc  called  for  in  tertiary  affections  j 
should  oedema  of  the  glottis  supervene.    In  an  j 

attempt  may  bo  made  to  dilate  the  contracted  glottis  by  | 
means  of  "O'Dwyer's  tubes,  or  the  strictiu-e  may  be  . 
divided  with  a  guarded  knife,  or  with  tlio  galvano-cautcry.  ' 

TuMOUiiS  both  innocent  and  malignant  occur  in  the  ^ 
larynx.    Of  the  former  the  papillomata  and  libromata  are 
the  most  commoji,  of  the  latter  the  epitheliomata.    The  | 
■]mpillonuiiit  occur  as  warty  or  ])edunculatcd  excrescences, 
or  as  soft,  llocculent,  villous-like  bodies,  and  generally  grow 
from  the  vocal  cords  aTul  front  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  l^.'JO).  ^ 
They  may  \w.  single  or  multijile.     77/r  Jihroi/xiin  are  loss 
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common,  and  ocmv  iis  small,  smooth,  soUtarj'-,  splicrical, 
pedimculated  or  sessile  growths,  Bpriuging  from  the  vocal 
cords.  The  epitJieliomata  usnallj  grow  h-om  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  or  from  the 
ventricular  bands  or  cords.-  A  sarcomatous  tumour  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  237). 

The  chief  sym])foms  of  a  growth  in  the  larjmx  are 
hoarseness  or  aphonia,  and  dyspnoea.    When  the  growth 


Fid.  236. — Papilloma,  of  larynx. 
(St.  J5artlioloiiie\v'.s  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


r<"r(i.  237. — Sarcoma  of  larynx. 
(St.  r>artholomeu'.s  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


is  pedunculated  the  symptoms  are  often  paroxysmal  ai\d 
inteiniittent  in  character,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
being  moved  by  the  current  of  air  in  respiration.  The 
laiyngoscope  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis.  In  the  early 
stages  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  an  innocent  from 
a  malignant  tumour,  but  if  a  small  piece  can  be  removed, 
a  microscopical  examination  will  usually  clear  up  the 
point.  Later,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour,  its  ten- 
dency to  ulcerate,  its  indiu-ation,  its  involvement  of 
surrounding  parts,  the  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands, 
and  the  accompanying  pain  and  cachexia  will  indicate 
malignancy.  Frequently,  however,  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  not  involved,  and  there  may  bo  no  cachexia. 
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Treat meiit. — luliocent  growths  should  be  removed  if 
possible  by  the  intralaryngeal  method.  This  may  be 
done  by  evulsion  with  the  laryngeal  forceps,  or  by 
excision  with  the  cutting  forceps,  or  with  the  cold  wire 
or  galvano- cautery  snare,  local  aneesthesia  being  induced 
by  cocaine.  When  of  very  largo  size,  or  broad-based, 
or  situated  below  the  cords,  or  in  other  parts  where  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  this  method,  larj'ngo-ti'acheotomy 
or  thyrotomy  may  have  to  be  performed.  "S\Tien  a  malig- 
nant giowth  is  confined  entii'ely  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
glands  of  the  neck  are  not  involved,  thyrotomy  may 
still  be  performed,  and  the  growth  completely  cut  and 
scraped  away  from  the  cartilages,  or  if  the  cartilages 
are  found  invaded,  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  larynx 
may  be  extirpated.  Otherwise  palliative  treatment  only 
can  be  employed,  or  tracheotomy  perfoiTued  if  suffoca- 
tion threatens. 


OPERATIONS  ON-  THE  AIR  PASSAGES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  irciclieotoirnj,  lai'yiigofomy, 
laryiu/o-tracJieotomy,  tliyroioin y ,  suhliyoid pharjinfiotomy ,  and 
■intubation  and  extirjoution  of  the  larynx.  A.  Tracheotomy, 
laryngotomy,  and  laryngo-tracheotomy  may  be  requii'ed, 
1,  for  establishing  a  pemianent  opening  below  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  larynx;  2,  as  a  temporary  expedient  imtil  such 
an  obstruction  can  be  removed  ;  3,  for  the  extraction  of  a 
foreign  body  or  growth;  and  4,  to  prevent  blood  entering 
the  trachea  dui'ing  operations  about  the  mouth,  jaws, 
tongue,  and  pharynx.  B.  Thyrotomy  and  subhyoid  pharyn- 
gotomy  may  be  necessarj^  for  the  removal  of  n  growth  or 
foi'eign  body  when  such  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  intra- 
laryngeal method  or  by  one  of  the  former  operations.  C. 
Complete  or  jiartial  extirpation  of  the  larynx  may  have  to  be 
undertaken  for  a  malignant  growth  confined  to  the  larynx. 
Before  performing  any  of  these  operations  the  Surgeon 
should  consider  well  the  anatomy  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  neck.  Beginning  at  the  chin  is  the  raphe  between 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  next  tlie  hyoid  bone,  and  then 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  through  which  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  operation  of  subhyoid  pliarynyoiomy  (Fig. 
2138,  a).  Below  this  is  the  pomum  Adami.  or  the  notch 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage  which,  though  prominent  in  adults, 
especially  in  males,  can  hiirdly  be  felt  in  the  fat  neck  of 
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a  child.  An  incision  exactly  in  the  middle  line  througli 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  known  as  tliyrotomy  (Pig.  2o8,  b). 
A  little  below  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  cricoid  can  be  felt. 
It  is  situated  ojDposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra 
and  is  an  excellent  landmark,  as  it  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished however  fat  the  neck.  Between  it  and  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  which  is 
quite  superficial  being  covered  only  by  the  skin,  super- 
ficial and  deep  fascia,  and  the  overlapping  sterno-hyoid 


Fig.  238. — Situation  of  incisions  for  operations  in  middle  line  of 
neck.  a.  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy.  b.  Tbyrotomy.  c.  Laryn.crotoray. 
d.  Tracheotomy  above  isthmus,  e.  Tracheotomy  below  isthmus. 
The  lines  only  show  the  relative  situation  of  the  incisions,  not 
their  correct  length. 

muscles.  This  is  the  spot  where  larijngotomy  is  performed 
(Fig.  c).  Below  the  cricoid  cartilage  are  two  or  three 
rings  of  the  trachea,  and  then  the  thyroid  isthmus. 
There  is  usually  a  space  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  isthmus  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  Here  the 
trachea  is  merely  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia,  and  the  overlapping  sterno-hyoid  muscles  on 
either  side,  and  it  is  in  this  situation  that  tracheofomij  is 
best  performed  (Fig.  238,  d).  When  the  incision  is 
extended  upwards  throirgh  the  cricoid  as  well  as  through 
the  upjicr  rings  of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  laryiigu-trachvo- 
tomy.  After  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  in 
adults,  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  wide,  follow  four  or 
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tive  lings  of  the  trachea,  and  then  the  upper  border  ol'  the 
sternum.  Eelow  the  isthmus  the  trachea  recedes  from 
the  surface,  and  in  addition  to  the  skin  and  superficial 
and  deep  fascia,  is  covered  by  the  sterno-thyroids  as  ■well 
as  the  sterno-hyoids,  and  by  two  layers  of  deep  fascia 
between  which  is  the  large  inferior  thyroid  plexus  of 
veins.  Superficial  to  the  muscles,  the  anastomotic  branch 
between  the  anterior  j  ugular  veins  also  crosses  the  trachea. 
On  the  trachea  itself  are  several  small  branches  from  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  sometimes  the  thyroidea  ima, 
an  abnormal  branch  coming  off  from  the  aorta  ;  whilst, 
I'arely,  the  innominate  vein  maj  be  higher  than  usual, 
and  cross  the  trachea  above  the  level  of  the  sternum.  On 
either  side  of  the  trachea  low  in  the  neck  are  the  carotid 
arteries.  Some  Siu'geons  perform  tracheotomy  below  the 
isthmus  (Fig.  238,  e) ;  but  a  review  of  these  anatomical 
relations  makes  it  evident  how  much  greater  is  the  risk 
and  difficulty  then  attending  it. 

TiiAcnEOTOMY  may  be  performed  either  above  or  below 
the  thyroid  isthmus.  The  former  situation  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  chosen,  as  here  the  oi^eration  can  be  performed 
with  greater  ease  and  less  risk.  Moreover,  there  is  less 
danger  of  suppm-ation  extending  between  the  layers  of 
the  cervical  fascia  which  are  necessarily  opened  if  the  low 
oijeration  is  done.  In  favoru'  of  the  low  operation,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  opening  is  fm-thcr  from 
the  disease  when  the  larynx  is  afi'ected,  and  nearer  to  the 
bronchi  when  a  foreign  body  has  to  be  extracted  ;  and 
that  there  is  more  room  than  above  the  isthmus,  as  the 
latter  sometimes  touches  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  isth- 
mus, however,  can  be  drawn  downwards  qiute  easily  with 
blunt  hooks,  or,  if  necessary,  may  be  divided  in  the 
middle  lino  with  jicrfect  safety  and  lu-actieallj'  no  haemor- 
rhage. If  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  low  operation 
in  that  the  trachea  in  opened  further  from  the  disea.se,  it 
is,  ill  my  opinion,  fully  compensated  for  by  tlio  less  risk 
attending  the  higli  (>])eration. 

Tlic  ///.'///.  ojicnifiiiii  only  will  be  here  described.  It  may 
be  done  either  with  or  without  cliloroforui.  Chloroform 
should,  as  a  rule,  bo  given  to  children,  as  otherwise  their 
struggles  are  :ii)t  to  embarrass  the  o])era1or.  In  adults, 
liowevcr,  it  is  not  neec^ssary,  as  after  tlie  skin-incision  has 
been  miido  no  ])ain  is  felt,  and  chloroform  is  liable  (o  in- 
crease th(!  dyspna'ii,  if  i)ri'sent,  to  a  dangerous  extent  iind 
necessitate  tluMiperati'in  being  riiindly  peiiornied,  whcreaa 
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the  more  deliberately  it  can  be  done,  tbe  less  are  the  risks 
attending  it.  A  small  pillow  having  been  placed  beneath 
the  neck  so  as  to  render  it  prominent,  make  an  incision 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  for 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  downwards  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  fatness  of  the  neck,  &c.  (Figs.  238 
and_242,  d).  Divide  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and 
having  found  the  interval  between  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscles  continue  your  incision  between  them,  carefully 
avoiding  'any  large  veins.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
will  now  be  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  as  a 
bluish-red  body ;  and  if  sufficient  room  does  not  exist 
between  it  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  draw  it  down  gently 
with  a  blunt  hook  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  readily  done,  notch 
it  in  the  middle  line  or  divide  it.  The  drawing  down- 
wards of  the  isthmus  is  greatly  facilitated  by  dividing 
transversely  on  the  cricoid  the  layer  of  fascia  which  ex- 
tends from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  isthmus.  By  doing 
this,  moreover,  the  wounding  of  the  veins  between  the 
layers  of  fascia  will  be  avoided.  The  first  two  or  tliree 
rings  of  the  trachea  having  now  been  fully  exposed,  and 
aU  arterial  htemorrhage  arrested  by  ligature  or  pressure- 
forceps,  thrust  the  sharp  hook  into  the  trachea  imme- 
diately below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  steadying  it  in 
this  way,  divide  the  first  two  or  three  rings  by  thrusting 
in  the  knife  with  the  back  of  the  blade  directed  down- 
wards and  by  cutting  towards  the  cricoid.  Venous 
hasmorrhage,  except  from  a  large  vein,  which  of  course 
should  be  tied  or  clamped,  need  not  delay  the  opening  of 
the  trachea,  as  it  depends  on  engorgement  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  will  disappear  after  two  or  three  inspira- 
tions through  the  tracheal  wound.  The  wound  in  the 
trachea  being  held  open  by  the  tracheal  dilator,  pass  the 
outer  tube,  made  wedge-shaped  by  pressing  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  into  the  trachea,  and  then  imme- 
diately insert  the  inner  cannula,  as  until  this  is  done,  air 
cannot  freely  pass  through  the  tube.  Secure  the  tube 
in  situ  by  tracheotomy  tapes  tied  behind  the  neck.  Where 
the  operation  is  performed  for  croup  or  diphtheria,  the 
tube  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  inserted  at  once,  but  the 
wound  held  open  by  the  dilator,  and  any  false  membrane 
removed  by  a  feather  passed  both  down"  into  the  trachea 
and  up  into  the  larynx  or  if  this  docs  not  succeed,  by  a 
Parker's  suction-tube  apparatus.  The  bivalve  cannula  in 
general  use,  is  apt,  on  account  of  its  shai)e,  to  produce 
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ulceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea,  ou  which 
from  its  cui've  it  must  necessarily  impinge ;  it  has  even 
been  known  to  perforate  the  wall  and  to  enter  the  in- 
nominate arterJ^  This  can  be  prevented  bj'  the  improved- 
shaped  cannula  invented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker  (Fig.  239). 
Should  the  breathing  cease  during  the  operation,  the 
trachea  should  still  be  opened,  the  obsti'ucting  membranes 
removed,  and  artificial  respiration  persevered  in  for  some 
time. 

Daii(/ers  and  dijjicultics  of  i/ic  (qiemtion. — Where  the 
operation  can  be  done  deliberately,  and  on  a  patient  with 
a  thin  neck,  it  is  attended  with  no  great  difficulty ;  but 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  has  to  be  undertaken 
on  an   emergency,  possibly  with 
^^.^J^'jjjl  insufficient  light  and  with  no  skilled 


Fig.  239. — Parker's     form.    The  dangers  into  which  the 
cannula.  inexperienced    and   unwary  may 

then  fall  are  the  following  : — 

1.  TJie  hi/oid  hone  or  the  ihyroid  cartilage  maybe  mis- 
taken for  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  iucision  made 
through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  or  into  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  This  mistake  could  hardly  occur  except  in  a 
fat-necked  child,  and  then  only  through  carelessness  in 
not  determining  the  position  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  before 
beginning  the  operation. 

2.  The  inter V((l  heiirecn  the  sieriin-hi/oid  muscles  inai/  he 
missed,  and  the  dissection  carried  to  one  or  other  side  of 
the  trachea.  The  thyroid  body  and  even  the  carotid 
artery  has  in  this  way"  been  wounded.  To  avoid  such  a 
disaster  the  head  shoiild  be  hold  perfectly  straight  and  the 
incision  made  accurately  in  the  middle  line ;  one  side  of  the 
wound  should  not  bo  retracted  more  than  the  other;  and 
the  index  finger  should  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  make 
sure  that  the'disscction  is  being  made  over  the  trachea. 

;{.  Tvo  short  an  inrisiuii  nuii/  he  made,  and  consequently 
bo  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  drawing  down  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  and  in  deiining  the  trachea  before  it  is  o]iened. 
The  incision  should  never  be  loss  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  oven  in  a  child. 


assistant  at  hand,  or  on  a  young 
child  or  infant  with  a  fat  neck,  and 
has  to  be  completed  rapidly  to  pre- 
vent death  from  suffocation,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  trying  that 
the  Surgeon  is  called  upon  to  per- 
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4.  Out'  or  nwrr  Jarjjc  rvin.^i  uiai/  Or  iroinidftf,  and  tlio 
steps  of  the  operation  be  considerably  impeded  by  hasmor- 
rhage.  Their  walls  are  very  thin,  great  care  therefore  is 
necessary  to  avoid  injuring  them. 

5.  The  knife  may  perforate  the  podrrior  wall  of  the 
trachea  and  enter  the  oesoijhagus.  Caution,  therefore,  is 
necessary and  some  advise  that  the  knife  should  bo  held, 
whilst  incising  the  trachea,  with  the  forefinger  placed  on 
one  side  half  an  inch  from  its  point,  so  that  it  cannot 
penetrate  too  deeply. 

6.  The  knife  mai/  slip  to  one  side,  instead  of  entering  the 
trachea.  This  can  hardly  happen  if  the  trachea  is  fixed 
by  the  sharp  hook  and  drawn  well  forward  into  the  wound 
whilst  being  perforated. 

7.  The  innominate  vein  and  euen  the  innominate  arten/ 
have  been  wounded  in  incising  the  trachea  during  the 
performance  of  the  low  operation.  The  knife,  therefore, 
should  be  introduced  with  the  back  of  the  blade  to- 
wards the  sternum,  and  the  incision  made  from  below 
upwards. 

8.  Blood  may  enter  the  trachea,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
there  will  coagulate,  and  the  clots  being  drawn  into  the 
bronchi  and  acting  as  plugs  may  cause  suffocation.  This 
danger  should  be  guarded  against  by  tying  all  bleeding 
vessels,  and  thoroughly  exposing  the  trachea  before  in- 
cising it,  lest  there  should  be  a  vessel  in  front  of  it. 
Should  only  a  little  blood  enter  the  trachea,  it  can  be 
coughed  up ;  but  if  the  amount  is  large,  the  patient 
should  be  turned  on  his  side,  and  the  head  dein-essed,  the 
wound  of  course  being  held  open  by  retractors,  to  allow 
it  to  run  out;  or  if  this  does  not  suffice,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  remove  it  by  suction.  When  there  is  a 
general  oozing  of  blood  from  the  wound,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tube  will  prevent  more  escaping  into  the 
trachea. 

9.  The  tracheotomy  tube  may  Ije  forced  between  the  fascia 
and  the  front  luall  of  the  trachea  ;  or  one  valve  of  the  tube 
may  be  passed  inside  the  trachea,  and  the  other  outside.— 
To  escape  these  accidents,  the  incision  in  the  trachea 
should  bo  free,  and  its  edges  well  retracted,  or  one  edge 
may  be  held  up  by  a  sharp  hook.  To  ensure  both  valves 
entermg  the  trachea,  they  should  be  pressed  well  to- 
gether ;  this  may  be  conveniently  done  by  Sankey's  forceps 
(ing.  240).  ^ 

10.  The  tube,  ni/wre  a  me-mhrane  /.s  present,  may  lie  passed 
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hetween  the  tmchail  wull  and  flic  false  inembram-,  a 'hiMgbr 
that  may  be  guarded  agaiast  hj  removing  the  membrane 
before  introducing  the  tube. 

11.  The  tube  has  been  passed  iipimrds  into  the  larynx 
instead  of  downinards  into  the  trachea. — Ko  excuse,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  no  remedj',  could  be  foimd  for  such 
gross  ignorance. 

A  fter-treatment. — The  I'oom  should  be  kept  at  a  uuiiorm 
temperature,  the  air  rendered  moist  by  means  of  a 
steam-spray  apparatus,  and  the  bed  well  surrounded  with 


Fig.  -240. — Saukey's  forceps  for  iiiti-oduciug  tnicheotoiuy  tiiln'. 


Ihti.  211. — Author's  pilot  for  Air.  i\[oruuit  iiiikur's  soft  tulie. 

curtains.  The  inner  tube,  especially  if  the  operation  is 
perfoi-med  for  diphtheria  or  croup,  should  be  freed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  with  a  feather,  or  with  a  small  sponge  fixed 
on  a  wire  ;  and  well  cleansed  by  the  nurse  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  outer  tube  which  also  requires 
cleansing  once  a  day,  should  only  bo  removed  by  the 
Surgeon  himself.  "Where  it  is  necessary  that  a  tube  should 
be  worn  for  any  length  of  time,  ISir.  Morrant  Baker's  india- 
rubber  cannula  should  be  substituted  for  a  silver  tube.  I 
have  em])loyed  this  immediately  after  the  o]icration,  but 
it  is  ]i('rhaps  safer  not  to  do  so  \intil  the  wound  has  been 
dilated  for  a  few  days  by  the  silver  cannula,  as  at  first 
the  resiliency  of  Ihe  tracheal  rings  tends  to  close  the 
woruid,  and  the  india-iubl)ei-  has  been  found  in  some  in- 
stances not  sudiciently  stif!  to  resist  their  pressure.  The 
jiilot  shown  in  ]''ig.  '.^11,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  end  of 
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the  tube  stiff  ami  wedge -shaped,  facilitates  its  iutroduc- 
tiou.    The  iudia-rubber  tubes  may  be  worn  with  the 
greatest  comfort,  and  for  prolonged  periods.    I  have  now 
a  patient  who  has  worn  them  for  upwards  of  five  and  a 
half  years.    When  lined  with  canvas,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Baker,  the  tube  will  last  in  very  good  condition 
for  nearly  twelve  months.    If  a  silver  tube  be  worn 
it  should  be  examined  on  each  removal,  any  blackening 
of  the  end,  and,  of  course,  the  presence  of  blood  beino- 
an  indication  that  ulceration  is  in  progress.    The  tube 
should  only  be  worn  as  long  as  respiration  through  the 
glottis  IS  impeded.    To  determine  when  the  tube  may 
be  dispensed  with  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the  wound 
with  the  finger  and  thus  test  the  breathing.    As  a  rule, 
it  IS  better  to  remove  the  tube  at  first  only  during  the 
day,  or  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  or  where  a  fenestrated 
cannula  is  used  the  external  opening  may  be  stopped  for 
certain  periods  with  a  plug  to  graduaUy  accustom  the 
patient  to  breathe  through  the  glottis.    When  the  tube 
has  been  worn  for  any  length  of  time  some  difficulty 
IS  often  experienced  in  leaving  it  off.    This  may  depend 
chiefiy  on:  1,  the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  trachea 
above  the  opening  for  the  tube ;  2,  adhesions  of  the  vocal 
cords  to  one  another;  and  3,  paralysis  complete  or  partial 
ot  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx.    Where  granula- 
tions are  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  they  should  be 
touched  at  intervals  with  nitrate  of  silver.    Where  there 
IS  adhesion  of  the  vocal  cords  the  glottis  may  either  be 
ddated  by  O'Dwyer's  tubes,  or  the  adhesions  broken 
clown  by  probes  passed  up  through  the  wound  or  down 
through  the  mouth.    The  power  of  the  muscles  may 
be  restored  by  galvanism,  one  pole  being  placed  in 
the  larynx,  and  the  other  over  the  situation  of  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve.     In   children  the  condition 
improves  as  they  grow  older  and  as  the  larynx  becomes 
more  developed. 

Laryngotomy.— Feel  for  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  if 
the  case  is  urgent,  and  the  patient  evidently  in  rxfrcni, 
plunge  a  penknife  through  the  skin  and  subjacent  crico- 
thyroid membrane  transversely,  immediately  above  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  hold  the  wound  open  bv  a  hair-pin 
piece  of  wire  from  a  champagne  bottlo,  &c:  When  the 
operation  can  be  done  deliberately,  make  an  incision 
exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  a  little  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  a  little  belowthe 
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upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Figs.  238  aud  242,  c), 
and  the  cri co-thyroid  membrane  having  been  thus  exposed, 
incise  it  transversely,  introducing  the  knife  immediately 
above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  vocal  cords,  and  m  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
little  crico-thyroid  arteiy  which  anastomoses  with  its 
fellow  usually  across  the  upper  part  of  the  space.  This 
arterj^,   though   commonly   so   insignificant  that  any 


Fin.  242. — Incisions  in  ccrlnin  operations  on  the  neck.  a.  Sul)- 
liyoid  ph.iryngotoniy.  Thyrotoiuy.  c.  Laryngotoniy.  d. 
Tradlicotoniy  above,  and  c  below,  tlie  istlimus  of  thyroid. 
/.  Ligature  of  sulichivian  (3rd  part).  Ligature  of  lingual. 
'/(.  Ligature  of  tciuporal.    /.  Ligature  of  common  carotid. 

ha'nionhago  from  it  could  bo  readily  controlled  by 
thc  tube,  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and,  if 
then  wounded,  wotdd  require  tying.  The  laryngotoniy 
tube  should  be  somewhat  compressed  from  above  down- 
waids,  so  as  better  to  correspond  with  the  sh.npe  of  the 
crico-thyroid  space.  Some  Surgeons  recommend  that  the 
incision  "  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  should  be 
vcrlical  as  the  anterior  jngularveins  and  Ihc  C7-ico-thyroid 
muscles  have  been  injured  in  maldnc:  the  transverse  in- 
cision, and  an  aiM'ial  fistitla  bas  at  tinn's  remained  alter 
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the  Latter  has  been  employed.  Further  the  vertical 
incision  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  prolono-ed 
downwards  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  if  more  room  is 
required. 

L.ARYiXGO-TRACHEOTOJTY  consists  in  prolonging  the  in- 
cision m  the  trachea  through  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is 
sometimes  done  when  there  is  not  room  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus  for  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy;  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  o-j-owth 
irom  the  larynx.  Although  no  harm  may  follow  the 
I  ivision  of  the  cricoid,  it  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as 
tlie  integrity  of  the  larynx  is  thereby  interfered  with,  and 
serious  impairment  of  the  vocal  apparatus  has  occasionallv 
been  the  result. 

Comparison  of  the  operations  of  tracheotomy  and  larirn. 
^o^om//.  —  Laryngotomy  is  a  much  easier  operation  and 
can  be  done  with  greater  rapidity  than  tracheotomy.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  par  excellence  the  one  to  be  undertaken 
on  an  emergency,  as,  for  instance,  threatened  suffocation 
ironi  the  impaction  of  a  portion  of  food  at  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx.  In  children  tracheotomy,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  laiyngo-tracheotomy,  should  always  be  under- 
taken as  the  crico-thyroid  space  in  them  is  too  small  to 
admit  a  tube.  In  adults,  when  either  laryngotomy  or 
tracheotomy  can  be  performed  deliberately,  the  opinions 
ot  burgeons  are  somewhat  at  variance  as  to  which  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  undertaken  for  the  varying  condi^tions 
calling  lor  an  opening  into  the  air-passages  below  the 
glottis  _  For  my  own  part  I  always  do  tracheotomy 
except  m  cases  of  emergency),  as  this  operation  does  not 
nterlere  with  the  integrity  of  the  larynx;  whereas  after 
laiyngotomy  the  voice  has  at  times  been  lost  or  im- 
paired owing  to  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, or  to  inflammation  of  the  crico-thyroid  ioint  or 

with  the  tube.  This  opimon,  however,  is  not  held  by  all. 
Thus,  accordm-  to  Mr.  Enchsen,  laryngotomy  should 
bo  performed  in;  1.  Acute  cedematou";  laryngitis.  2 
Meinbraneous  aryngitis  in  adults.  3.  Chronic  syphilitic 
and  ulcerative  laryngitis.  4.  Tumours  and  foreign  bodies 
obstructing  the  larynx.  5.  Scalds  and  injuries  of  the 
arynx  by  acids.  6._  Accidents  during  operations  about 
ho  head  and  face  m  which  blood  accumulates  in  the 
^r}2^'  I^^^y"^?^''^!  ■'^P^^^m  and  paralysis  from  com! 

pression  of  the  recurrent  nerve.  TracLt  Jy,  on  the  otSr 
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hand,  he  advises  to  be  done  for:  1.  Membraneous  laryn- 
gitis in  children ;  2.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  or 
bronchi ;  3.  Impaction  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
larynx ;  4.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  vrith  obstructive 
thickening  of  the  tissues ;  and  5.  As  a  preliminary  to 
certain  operations  attended  with  hcemorrhage  about  the 
face  or  mouth. 

Thyrotojiy,  or  laying  open  the  larynx  from  the  front 
by  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilijge  in  the  middle  line,  may 
be  required  for  the  removal  of  a  tumoiu'  or  a  foreign  body 
impacted  in  the  laiynx  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  extract  it  by  the  natural 
passages  {irdralariingcal  method).  Make  an  incision  accu- 
rately in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Figs.  238  and  242,  b).  and,  haying 
exposed  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  stopped  all  bleeding, 
divide  it  along  "the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
alfe,  taking  care  to  do  so  in  the  middle  line  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  "vocal  cords.  Separate  the  aire,  and  remove  the 
growth,  &c.,  and  bring  the  ala?  accurately  together  again, 
and  unite  them  by  silver  wire  or  kangaroo-tail-tendon 
sutures,  which  should  not,  however,  be  passed  through 
the  Avhole  thickness  of  the  cartilage.  Wlien  the  removal 
of  the  growth  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  haemorrhage, 
tracheotomy  should  first  be  performed  and  the  trachea 
plugged  by  Hahn's  cannula. 

SuBnYOiD  PiiAiiYXGOTOJiY  cousists  in  opening  the 
pharynx  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  (Figs.  23S 
and  "242,  a),  for  the  pm-pose  of  removing  a  tumoiir 
or  impacted  foreign  body  at  the  entrance,  or  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  so  rarely  required 
that  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  not  given  in  detail 
here. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx  consists  in  passing  a 
properly-shaped  tube  through  the  glottis  by  moans  of  a 
forceps'or  pilot  invented  for'  the  ]iurposc.  The  tubes  now 
used  arc  those  known  as  O'Dwyer's.  It  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  in  ccrt.ain 
cases,  as  oedematous  larvngitis,  membraneous  laryngitis, 
&c.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  intubation,  as  has  been 
maintained  by  some,  will  replace  tracheotomy  for  mem- 
braneous laryngitis,  .since  there  is  a  danger  of  the  mem- 
branes being  forced  into  the  trachea  by  the  tube,  thus 
causing  obstiuction.  nor  does  the  intubation  admit  of  the 
removal  d'  llie  mrniluanes  as  can  be  done  after  trarho- 
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otomy.  In  oedemato.us  laryngitis,  however,  it  is  a  very 
useful  procedure. 

Extirpation  of  the  larynx.— Partial  or  complete 
removal  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  maj^  be  required 
for  malignant  disease  when  the  growth  is  confined  to 
that  organ  and  the  glands  in  the  neck  are  not  involved. 
First  perform  tracheotomy,  and  plug  the  trachea  with 
Hahn's  tampon  cannula,  and  continue  the  administra- 
tion of  the  anfesthetic  through  it.  Next  make  an  incision 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
tracheotomy  wound ;  free  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
and  the  larynx  from  their  attachments  by  dissecting  close 
to  these  structiu'es,  securing  all  bleeding  vessels  as  they 
are  divided.  Divide  the  trachea  above  the  cannula  and 
detach  the  larynx  from  the  remaining  connections,  work- 
ing from  below  upwards.  Where  part  of  the  larj-nx  can 
be  saved,  the  risks  of  the  operation  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  Lightly  plug  the  wound  with  antisejjtic  gauze, 
leaving  the  cannula  in  situ.  The  patient  must  be  fed  at 
first  through  a  soft  tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus, 
and  by  nutrient  enemata.  On  the  healing  of  the  wound 
an  artificial  larynx  should  be  fitted  to  the  parts,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  patient  will  be  able  to  .speak  moderately 
distinctlj^ 


DISEASES  of  the  PAROTID  GLAND. 

Parotitis  or  mumps,  is  an  acute  infectious  disease 
attended  with  sharp  febrile  disturbance,  and  with  a  local 
inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland.  There  is  generally 
much  pain  and  swelling,  but  neither  redness  nor  tendency 
to  .suppui-ation.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation 
in  the  one  gland,  the  opposite,  if  not  already  affected, 
generally  becomes  inflamed,  or  more  rarely  the  testicle, 
ovary,  or  mamma  is  attacked— a  condition  spoken  of  as 
metastasis.  Confinement  to  the  house,  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  a  belladonna  or  opiate  liniment  or  poppy  fomentations 
to  soothe  the  pain  is  all  that  is  usually  required. 

Parotitis  may  follow  surgical  oij'erations,  especially 
those  nivolvmg  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  soon  subsides 
if  the  original  wound  runs  an  aseptic  course,  but  if  it 
be  due  to  septic  absorption  suppuration  quickly  ensues 
(pyromia). 

Parotid  abscesses  should  bn  n],cned  by  an  incision 
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in  front  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  jaw  to  avoid  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  parallel  to  the  facial  nerve. 

Pakotld  tumouks  may  begin  in  the  parotid  gland 
itself,  or,  as  is  jDcrhaps  more  often  the  case,  in  one  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  situated  over  it.  They  have  a  great 
tendency  to  displace  or  destroy  the  parotid,  and  to  extend 
deeply  amongst  the  imi^ortant  structures  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  where  they  may  surround  the  carotid 
arteries,  or  even  encroach  upon  the  pharynx.  In  struc- 
ture they  may  be  fibrous,  myxomatous,  cartilaginous, 
sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous.  The  tumom-,  however, 
most  common  in  the  parotid  region  consists  of  cartilage 
intermixed  with  fibrous  tissue,  with  atrophied  glandular 
elements,  and  often  with  mucous  tissue.  The  cartilage 
which  so  frequently  exists  in  parotid  tumoru's  is  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  elements  of  the  rudimentary  fo'tal 
structure  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  known  as  MeckeFs  cartilage.  Cysts  are  very  rare, 
but  cj'stic  degeneration  of  the  solid  tumours  is  not  in- 
frequent. 

Symptoms  ui«I  diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  various  jjarotid  tumours  cannot  be  here  attempted. 
Nor  is  it  of  consequence,  as  it  is  often  impossible  before 
removal  to  determine  their  exact  nature.  The  jiractical 
points  for  the  Surgeon  to  consider  are : — Ts  the  growtli 
innocent  or  malignant  ?  Can  it  be  safely  removed : 
Innocent  tuininirs  grow  slowly,  and  are  at  first  freely 
moveable,  smooth  or  slightly  lobulated.  circumscribed, 
hard  and  firm  or  semi-elastic ;  but  as  they  increase  in 
size  they  may  become  soft  or  fluctuating  in  places,  either 
from  mucoid  softening  or  cystic  degeneration.  The  skin 
over  them,  though  stretched  and  thinned,  is  non-adliercnt. 
and  the  glands  ai'e  not  affected.  Mdii/ndnt  tiiiDoui-s.  on 
the  other  hand,  gi-ow  rapidly,  are  ill-defined  in  outline, 
generally  soft  or  semi-fluctuating,  and  become  firmly  fixed 
to  the  surrounding  parts  ;  the  skin  is  adherent,  purplish- 
red,  brawny,  infiltrated  with  the  growth,  and  later 
ulcerated  ;  and  the  lyiiiphiitic  glands  are  enlarged.  An 
innocent  tumour,  liowcvcr.  iil'ter  having  grown  slowly 
lor  many  years  may  suddenly  tak(^  on  i'a]nd  growth  and 
malignant  characters. 

'/'rcd/inriif. — When  the  tuniour  ajipenrs  innocent,  of 
moderate  si/,e,  and  frecdy  moveable,  indicating  that  its 
attachments  are  not  ^]vv]^,  tliere  can  be  no  question  about 
its  exr^isimi.     I'.ut  when  of  very  large  size,  especially  if 
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tirmlj'  fixed  to  suiTounding  parts,  or  if  malignant,  unless 
quite  small  and  the  skin  and  glands  are  not  to  any  extent 
involved,  it  should  be  left  alone.  The.  Ojjeration.— Make 
a  free  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia 
to  thoroughly  expose  the  tumour;  it  will  then  often 
readily  shell  out  of  its  capsule ;  if  not,  di'aw  it  forward 
with  vulsellum  forceps,  and  separate  its  deeper  attach- 
nients  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  occasional  touches 
of  the  knife,  the  edge  of  which  should  be  tui-ned  towards 
the  tumour  to  avoid  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and 
other  important  structm-es.  The  proximity  of  the  carotids 
should  not  be  forgotten. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAl^D. 

BrONCHOCELE,   goitre  or  DERBYSHIRE   NECK  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.    It  may  be  due,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  to  the  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
normal  tissues  of  the  organ  {ordinary  goitre),  and  may 
then  involve  the  whole  gland  or  one  of  the  lateral  lobes, 
or  only  the  isthmus.    In  other  instances  the  hj'-pertrophy 
may  fall  chiefly  on  the  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the 
septa  of  the  gland  {Jibrous  goitre).    Or  along  with  some 
amount  of  simple  hypertrophy,  or  of  increase  of  fibrous 
tissue,  one  or  more  of  the  normal  alveolar  spaces  may 
become  enlarged,  forming  single  or  multiple  cysts  {cystic 
goitre).    Such  cysts  contain  when  single  a  serous  fluid,  or 
when  multiple  a  colloid  or  a  dark  grumous  material 
sometimes  mLxed  with  altered  blood ;  whilst  occasionally 
proliferating  growths   project  into  their  interior  from 
the  cyst- walls.    In  other  instances  again,  but  more  rarely, 
the  hyi^ertrophy  is  associated  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
vessels,  and  a  forcible  and  expansile  pulsation  is  given 
to  the  gland  {  jnihating  goUre).    But  the  tissues,  besides 
hypertrophy,  may  undergo   secondary  changes.  Thus 
calcification  may  occui',  and  the  enlarged  gland  become 
m  places  of  stony  hardness  {cukijled  goitre),  or  the  fluid 
normally  contained  in  the  alveolar  cavities  may  assume  a 
colloid  character.    Lastly,  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
:may   bo  due  to  malignant  disease  {muli<iuant  (joilr,-). 
Goitre  m  certain  districts  is  endemic,  especially  in  the 
Rhone  Valley  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Derbyshire,  and  is 
then  frequently  associated  with  the  condition  known  as 
criitmiam.    It  also  occurs  sporadically  ;  jmhI  in  some  cases 
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again  is  accompanied  bj-  a  poculiar  jerking  beat  in  tLo 
carotids,  b}'  anaemia,  and  by  a  prominence  of  the  eyeljitU'- 
{exopJdhahm'c  (jo'itrr),  for  a  i'nll  account  of  which  a  woi  k 
on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

The  Bijinptoms  common  to  any  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  is  a  swelling  taking  more  or  less  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  moving  with  tl;- 
larynx  in  deglutition.  In  this  country  the  enlargement 
is  generally  moderate  ;  but  sometimes,  and  especially  in 
Switzerland,  the  goitre  forms  a  large  mass  hanging  down 
in  front  of  the  neck,  and  may  press  upon  or  even  displace 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  women. 
In  the  ordinary  variety  it  feels  soft,  semi-fluctuating,  and 
of  uniform  consistency ;  in  the  cystic,  one  or  more 
fluctuating  places  can  be  felt;  whilst  in  the  fibrous  it 
will  be  firm  and  hard  and  more  or  less  lobed  or  in-egular, 
and  where  calcification  has  taken  place  of  stony  hardness. 
Malignant  goitre,  which  is  very  rare,  may  be  known  by 
rapid  growth,  enlarged  glands,  and  the  other  signs  of 
malignanc}^  mentioned  at  page  71. 

The  Cause  of  endemic  goitre  is  not  known.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  impure  water,  water  from  limestone,  and 
snow  water,  but  without  conclusive  e^ndence.  It  is  said 
to  be  most  prevalent  in  valleys  where  from  their  direction 
the  sun  does  not  penetrate,  on  damp  soil,  and  in  damp 
parts  of  towns,  but  according  to  Mr.  Berry  these  influences 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  causation.  In 
sporadic  cases,  heredity,  disturbance  of  the  sexual 
functions,  and  conditions  producing  congestion  of  the 
head  and  neck,  are  given  as  causes. 

Trcdtinciit. — Sporadic  cases  of  ordinary  goitre  should  be 
treated  by  the  internal  and  external  application  of  iodine. 
The  application  of  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment,  fol- 
lowed by  exposure  to  a  hot  sun,  has  been  attended  with 
much  success  in  India.  Injection  of  iodine  and  of  por- 
chloride  of  iron  into  the  solid  parts  of  the  gi'owth  is  also 
recommended,  but  is  not  unattended  wifli  danger,  as 
sudden  death  has  occurred  either  from  tlie  accidental 
(mtrance  of  air  or  injection  of  the  iron  or  iodine  into  a  vein. 
If  iodine  is  \ised  m.  iii  only  of  the  tincture  should  be  in- 
jected by  a  hypodermic  syringe  deejily  into  the  gland  at 
one  spot  at  a  time.  In  n/stir  i/oHrc  ]ierchloride  of  iron 
is  by  some  Surgeons  recommended  to  be  thrown  into  Iho 
cyst  through  a  cannula,  anil  the  cannula  jilugged  and 
allowed  to  roniain  for  some  days  (o  sol  u])  su]i]ii:ration. 
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The  C3'st  is  then  left  to  granuLite  from  the  bottom.  For 
my  own  part  I  prefer  shelling  the  cyst  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  gland,  which  can  as  a  rule  be  readily  done.  Where 
great  dyspnoea  has  threatened  suffocation,  the  gland  has 
been  removed ;  but  since  it  has  been  shown  that  such 
removal  is  productive  of  myxoedema  or  a  condition  like 
it  (strinnajyriva),  it  is  a  question  whether  complete  re- 
moval is  ever  justifiable.  It  is  better  to  divide  the 
isthmus  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
trachea  (which  is  compressed  laterally,  not  from  before 
backwards)  or  to  remove  the  isthmus  or  one  lobe  of  the 
gland,  when  the  rest  will  generally  shrink.  If  necessary 
to  remove  both  lateral  lobes  the  lower  end  of  each  should 
be  left,  namely  that  part  into  which  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  enters.  The  recurrent  nerves  are  not  then  endangered 
{Mikulicz  s  oper  id  ion).  In  removing  either  lateral  lobe  of 
the  gland  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
common  carotid  artery  is  pushed  outwards,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  usually  runs  over  the  tumour,  being  held 
more  or  less  in  position  by  the  veins  opening  into  it.  The 
pulsation  of  the  artery  is,  therefore,  no  guide  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vein,  which  may  run  in  front  of,  or  internal 
to  the  artery.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  open  the 
thin  capsule  of  fascia  surrounding  the  gland  either  in 
front  or  at  the  outer  side  in  order  to  avoicf  wounding  the 
large  and  thin-walled  veins  which  lie  beneath  it.  Behind, 
where  this  capsule  is  reflected  on  to  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  it  must  necessarily  be  divided.  At  this' spot  the 
veins  should  be  tied.  Endemic  (jolt re  admits  of  little 
treatment  other  than  removal  of  the  patient  from  the 
goitrous  district.  MuJignavt  tjoHn'  except  when  it  in- 
volves only  a  portion  of  the  gland  is  not  amenable  to 
treatment.  Por  the  treatment  of  crap/it/iahnic  qoifrc  see 
a  work  on  Medicine. 

Acute  goitre. — Goitre,  though  usually  chronic,  some- 
times occurs  in  an  acute  form,  the  gland  increasing  to 
the  size  of  an  orange  in  a  few  days,  and  causing  severe, 
or  it  may  be  fatal,  dyspnoea,  from  pressure  on  the  trachea 
m  consequence  of  the  enlargement  taking  place  so  rapidly 
that  the  fascia  of  the  neck  has  not  time  to  yield.  ]'t 
occurs  in  young  subjects  both  sporadically  and  endoini- 
cally.  In  these  instances  it  sometimes  iiiakes  its  way 
behind  the  sternum,  so  that  it  is  diiricnlt  to  got  bolow 
it,  even  if  tracheotomy  is  performed.  The  cause  of  the 
dyspnoea  may  not  bo  very  evident  before  the  operation. 
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Treatment. — The  pressure  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
simply  incising  the  fascia  of  the  neck.  Or  tracheotomy 
may  be  done,  and  a  long  tube  passed  down  the  trachea 
beyond  the  obstruction  ;  or  the  isthmus,  or  one  lobe,  may 
be  excised.  The  patient,  in  the  meanwhile,  should  be 
removed  from  the  goitrous  district. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPIXE. 

_  Scoliosis  or  lateral  curvature  is  a  complicated 
distortion  in  which  the  spine  forms  two  or  more  lateral 
curves  with  their  convexities  in  opposite  directions,  -whilst 
the  vertebrte  involved  in  the  curves  are  rotated  on  their 
vertical  axes  so  that  the  spinous  processes  are  directed 
towards  the  concavity  of  the  curves. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  that  underlies  the  forma- 
tion of  lateral  curvature  is  the  laieijKfil  compre-ssioit  of  the 
intervertehral  cartilages  for  long  periods.     This  imequal 
compression  may  be  induced  by  1,  any  condition  causing 
permanent  or  habitual  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
consequent  throwing  of  the  spine  over  to  the  opposite  side ; 
such  as  unequal  length  of  the  legs,  knock-knee,  flat-foot, 
the  use  of  a  -wooden  leg,  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg, 
sitting  crosslegged,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  See. ; 
2,  a  one-sided  position  of  the  bod_y  in  sitting,  standing,  or 
lying,  or  produced  by  certain  employments,  as  nursing  or 
carrying  -with  one  arm,  &c.  ;  3,  contraction  of  one  side  of 
the  chest  following  empyema;  4,  unilateral  contraction 
of  the  spinal  muscles  following  paralysis  of  the  opposing 
muscles.    The  conditions  mentioned  under  1  and  2  are, 
however,  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  deformity. 
Although  lateral  curvature  may  bo  induced  by  these  causes 
acting  alone,  there  are  certain  circumstances  that  appear 
especially  to  predis]-)ose  to  the  deformity,  by  ]-)roducing  a 
general  want  of  tone  in  tlie  nmscles  and  structural  weak- 
ness of  the  ligaments  and  bones.    Such  are,  1,  here- 
dity ;  2,  general  debility;   3,  the  strumous  diathesis; 
4,  rickets;    and  o,  rapid  growtli.    It   is  much  more 
frequently  met  -with  in  girls  tlian  in  boys,  and  is  most 
coninion  from  about  tlie  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

I'alliohigii. — The  long-continued  unorjual  coiniiression 
of  the  intervertebral  cartiliiges  causes  tlieni  to  become 
wedge-shsiped.  and  tlie  portion  of  the  spine  corresponding 
to  the  comiircssed  curtilages  to  assume  sooner  oi-  later 
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a  permanent  lateral  curve.  Whilst,  however,  a  cm-ve  is 
thus  being  produced,  say,  in  the  dorsal  region  with  its 
convexity  to  the  right,  a  compensating  curve  in  order  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  spine  is  being  simul- 
taneously produced  in  the  lumbar  region  with  its  con- 
vexity to  the  left  (Fig.  243).  Coincidently  with  these 
changes  a  rotary  movement  of  the  affected  vertebrte  upon 


Fig.  243. — Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
(St.  Bartholomew'.s  Hospital  Museum.) 


their  vertical  axes  is  taking  place,  so  that  while  the 
bodies  turn  towards  the  convexity  of  the  curve  the  apices 
of  the  spinous  processes  turn  towards  the  concavity. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  primary  and  the 
secondarj'  or  compensating  cirrves,  we  have  a  twisting 
round  of  the  spine  within  these  curves,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  the  ribs  on  the  convex  side  are  carried  backwards 
with  the  transverse  processes,  causing  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  on  that  side  to  project ;  whilst  the  ribs  on  the 
'  concave  side  are  for  the  same  reason  carried  forwards, 
producing  a  prominence  of  the   corresponding  breast 
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(Eig.  244).  The  cause  of  the  rotation  has  been  vari- 
ousljr  explained.  The  theorj^,  perhaps,  most  generally 
accepted  is  that  of  Dr.  Judson,  who  believes  that  the 
rotation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  being  a  part  of  the  dorsal  parietes  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  confined  by  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  to  the  median  plane  of  the  trunk ;  whilst  the 
anterior  portion  projecting  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities,  being  devoid  of  lateral  attachments,  is  free  to 
move  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  plane  when 
the  spine  is  inclined  to  either  side.  At  first  the  bones 
are  not  affected,  but  when  the  compression  of  the  cartilages 


Fig.  244. — To  show  the  effect  of  rotation  iu  Literal  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

has  become  jiermauent  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  also 
gradualljr  assume  a  wedge  shape,  whilst  the  articular 
processes  become  contracted  and  flattened  on  the  concave 
side  and  elongated  on  the  convex.  The  ligaments  and 
muscles  on  the  concave  side  are  shortened  and  atrophied, 
whilst  on  the  convex  side  the  ligaments  are  stretched  and 
the  muscles  become  hypertropliied. 

Signs. — Pain  or  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  back, 
general  lassitttde,  and  a  stooi^ing  gait  are  amongst  the 
early  symptoms ;  but  the  patient  is  generally  first 
brought  for  consultation  on  account  of  a  slight  projection 
of  the  scapula,  or  an  apparent  prominence  of  the  iliac 
crest — a  growing  out  of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  hip,  as  it  is 
popularly  termed.  In  slight  cases  there  may  be  little  or 
no  lateral  deviation  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  ]no- 
cossos,  and  the  little  there  is  may  be  made  to  disajijicar  on 
8usp(^nding  the  jiatient  or  ]i]acing  her  in  the  ])rone  ]>osition. 
Tn  the  severer  cases,  however,  the  signs  arc  unniistakalile. 
Thus,  in  the  more  ('(immoii  forms,  there  is  usuallv  a  doi-sal 
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ciu-ve  with  it.s  convexity  to  the  right,  and  a  shorter  lumbar, 
or  dorso-hinibar  curve,  with  its  convexity  to  the  left. 
The  right  shoulder  is  generally  elevated,  and  the  angle 
of  the  right  scapula,  right  iliac  crest  and  left  breast  are 
prominent,  whilst  the  left  lumbar  muscles,  in  consequence 
of  the  backward  projection  of  the  left  lumbar  transverse 
processes,  stand  out  as  a  prominent  ridge  and  give  a 
greater  sense  of  resistance  on  pressing  over  them  than 
normal.  In  other  cases  the  compensating  curves  may  be 
so  slight  that  there  is  apparently  a  single  curve  only,  with 
its  convexity  either  to  the  right  or  left,  involving  the  whole 
spme  or  chiefly  the  upper  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  vertebra^, 
and  producing  more  or  less  projection  of  the  scapula  or 
apparent  prominence  of  the  iliac  crest,  &c.,  according  to 
its  severity  and  situation. 

Treatmctit. — Where  there  is  evidence  of  general  or 
muscular  debility  the  health  and  muscular  tone  should 
be  improved  by  suitable  remedies,  the  avoidance  of  late 
houi-s.  fatigue  and  the  like;  whilst  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  cm-vature  should  be  looked  for  and  if  possible 
removed.  In  slight  cases,  the  above  means,  when  con- 
joined with  a  judicious  selection  of  muscular  exercises 
and  partial  recumbency,  will  generally  serve  to  cure  or 
improve  the  cuiwature,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  getting 
worse.  But  m  severe  cases,  when  osseous  changes  are 
already  confii-med,  some  form  of  rigid  support,  as  a  poro- 
plastic  jacket,  or  a  light  spinal  instrument,  will  commonly 
be  required,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  patients. 
In  ordering  such  supports,  however,  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  thoroughly  understand  that  no  real  improvement 
of  the  curvature  must  be  expected  from  them,  their  onlv 
aim  being  to  relieve  pain  when  present,  to  give  a  sense  of 
ccjiniort  and  support,  to  improve  the  outward  apijearance, 
and  to  prevent  further  deformity.  In  sHght  cases  they 
should  on  no  accoimt  be  used.  The  exercises  that  I 
employ  are  directed  m  part  to  improving  the  muscular 
tone  generally,  and  m  part  to  strengthening  those  muscles 
in  jiarticular  that  tend  to  lessen  or  straighten  the  curves. 

or  the  former  purpose,  such  exercises  as  swinging  by  the 
hands  rom  a  bar  for.dbly  stretching  an  elastic  cord  fixed 
to  the  lloor  and  dumb-bell  exercise,  should  bo  practised. 
I  or  strongthenmg  the  muscles  in  particular  that  tend  to 
straighten  the  curve,  the  back  should  be  mani],ulat(>d  till 
that  posture  is  found  in  which  the  curves  are  least  marked 
and  the  patient  made  to  hold  herself  in  this  position  for  as 
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long  as  poasiblc.  At  first  she  will  be  only  able  to  do  this 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  but  by  frequentl)'  assuming 
the  postu^'e  the  muscles  thus  brought  into  jAay  are 
gradually  strengthened  till  at  last  the  improved  jiosture  is 
maintained  constantly  and  without  effort.  For  further  im- 
proving the  tone  of  these  muscles  Professor  Busch  and  Mr. 
Eoth  recommend  some  such  exercises  as  the  following :  — 
The  patient's  body  held  in  the  improved  posture  is  brought 
over  the  end  of  a  couch  or  table,  and  whilst  she  is  prevented 
from  falling  bj'  an  assistant  holding  her  legs,  she  alter- 
nately flexes  and  extends  her  body  at  the  hips,  the  sui'- 
geon  resisting  her  efforts.  I  have  also  found  the  use 
of  the  sloping  seat,  as  recommended  by  M.  Bouvier  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  of  cousidei-able  service  in  counteracting  the 
curves.  A  similar  effect  may  be  obtained  by  wearing  a 
thick  sole  on  one  boot,  and  by  sitting  on  the  off-side  of  the 
horse  when  riding.  After  the  exercises,  or  twice  or  thrice 
diuing  the  day,  the  patient  should  lie  on  her  back  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  whilst  sitting  her  back  should  be 
•  supjDorted  bj^  a  reclining  chair.  Of  late  I  have  had  very 
considerable  success  in  removing  rigidity  in  cases  wher-e 
there  is  slight  osseous  deformity  by  applying  a  weight  to 
the  convexity  of  the  curve,  the  patient  standing  with  her 
legs  straight  and  body  horizontal  and  supported  in  this 
position  by  her  elbows  on  a  chair. 

Kyphosis  is  a  general  curving  of  the  spine  with  its 
convexity  backwards,  or  an  exaggerated  condition  of  the 
normal  dorsal  cru've.  It  depends  upon  an  unequal  com- 
pression of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  vertebral  bodies  which  thus  become  wedge- 
shaped  with  their  bases  looking  posteriorly.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  muscular  debility,  rickets,  slouching 
habits,  or  occupations  necessitating  stoojiiug.  The  point 
of  chief  interest  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  seri(ni> 
angular  curvature  induced  by  caries.  In  cliildren.  and  in 
adults,  this  is  generally  easy ;  but  in  rickety  infants,  in 
whom  the  ordmarj^  tests  for  caries  (see  p.  ()44)  cannot  hr 
a,pplicd,  it  is  often  very  difficult.  In  such  a  case,  the  in- 
fant should  be  laid  across  the  nurse's  knees  and  gently  ex- 
tondcd,  when  the  rickety  curve  will  disappear,  but  the 
angular  will  remain.  The  back,  moreover,  in  caries,  is 
rigid,  and  the  child  is  un(nisy  in  this  position  and  tries  to 
resist  the  extension  by  muscular  eff'ort,  and  draws  u]i  his 
legs.  In  rickets  the  back  is  flexible  and  there  ai'o  other 
si"iisof  rickets,     'rrmtuiciii. — In  the  infant,  rc-oumbency  ; 
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m  growing  lads  and  girls  the  correction  of  stooping  habits 
by_  the  use  of  muscular  exercises  and  a  spinal  brace 
(Fig.  245),  with  partial  recumbency,  and  tonics,  is  the 
treatment  usually  indicated.  For  the  confirmed  kyphosis 
of  the  old,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Lordosis,  or  curving  of  the  spine  with  the  convexity 
forwards,  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  formed  as  a  compensatory  curve  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  spine  when  from  any  cause  its  normal 
antero-posterior  curves  are  disturbed.  Thus  it  is  most 
common  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve ;  and  is  there  produced 
to  coimterbalance  the  tilting  forward 
of  the  pelvis  consequent  upon  hip- 
disease,  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hips,  rickets,  &c. 

Cakies  of  the  spine,  also  called 
Pott's  disease  after  the  Surgeon  who 
fii'st  accurately  described  it,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  or 
intervertebral  cartilages,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  destruction  is  too 
frequently  attended  by  the  falling  for- 
ward of  the  vertebrte  above  the  seat 
of   disease,    and   the    production   of     I^'^g.    215.  —  Au- 
angular  deformity  of  the  spine.  Hence  s[nnal 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  angular  car- 
mtia-e.    The  curve,  however,  is  only 
a  symptom,  and  a  comparatively  late  one,  of  the  disease, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  i'orm. 

(Jauses.~The  disease  generally  occurs  in  strumous 
children,  and  is  then  believed,  like  fungating  caries  in 
the  articular  ends  of  bone,  to  be  due  either  to  a  low 
form  of  inflammation  set  up  by  a  slight  injury,  or  to  a 
deposit  of  tubercle  dependent  upon  the  introduction  of 
tubercle  bacilh  into  the  circulation  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Tubercle.  It  some- 
times occui-s  in  adults  who  are  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy,  and  can  then  generally  be  traced  to  some 
injury  of  the  back  —  i:.robably  a  strain  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages. 

■i-'ui/iolufji/.— The  disease  most  freciucntly  begins  in 
the  .bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  less  frequently  in  the  intei-- 
vertcbral  cartilages;  but  in  cither  case  both  structures 
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soon  become  involved.    In  the  bodies  it  generally  starts 
as  a  rarefying  osteitis  in  the  actively-gi-owing  layer  of 
bone  which  exists  under  the  epiphysial  cartilages  and 
periosteum.    The  infiammatoiy  changes  that  ensue  are 
similar  to  those  already  described  in  rarefying  osteitis 
of  cancellous  bone.     The  red  gelatinous  intiammatory  | 
material  or  granulation-tissue  invades  both  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and  may 
then  attack  the  vertebras  above  and  below.    Xot  infre- 
quently several  of  the  vertebrte  are  affected  independently 
by  the  disease  at  the  same  time.    In  this  granulation- 
tissue  non-vascular  areas,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
the  tubercle  nodules  already  described,  have  been  found, 
and  tubercle  bacilli  have  in  some  cases  been  demonstrated 
in  them.    At  this  stage  the  disease  may  cease,  the  granu- 
lation-tissue become  converted  into  boiie,  and  no  angular 
deformity  result.    More  commonly,  however,  the  granula- 
tion-tissue, having  destroyed  the  "bone-trabeculaj,  under- 
goes caseation,  and  breaks  down  into  pus,  producing  a 
spinal  abscess;  or  it  may  be  absorbed  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  pus  {dr/j  caries)  ;  or  if  the  process  has  been 
very  acute,  large  portions  of  the  cancellous  tissue  may  . 
die  eii  masse,  forming  sequestra,  which  may  keep  up  tlie 
morbid  process  for  years  {caries  ntcroiica).  In  any  of  tho.-e 
cases  angular  deformity  will  be  the  result,  as  partly  by 
its  own  weight,  and  partly  by  the  dragging  of*  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the   upper  portion   of  the  spine 
thus  undermined  falls  forward,  and  necessarily  fomis  an 
angle  with  the  lower  portion  at  the  seat  of  the  ibsease.  | 
In  consequence  of  the  patient's  efforts  to  hold  himself  i 
upright  the  normal  lumbar  and  cervical  ciutcs,  when  the 
disease  occius  in  the  dorsal  region,  will  be  greatly  in-  I 
creased;  the  angular  projection  is  thusthrown'backwanls 
(Fig.  24G),  and  the  well-known  hunqi-back  jiroduced. 
When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region  thei'c  is  no    j  | 
means  of  restoring  the  balance,  and  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  stand  or  walk  ^^'ith  tlio  body  incbning  forwards, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  tlie 
])elvis.    When  the  disease  J)egins  in  the  intervcrteliral 
iibro-cartihiges,  it  jirobably  starts  as  a  low  form  of  de-  |j 
structi\'e  inllaminatidii  (•(msc([ueiit  upmi  a  slight  laceration  |< 
or  other  injury  of  llie  cartilage,     lint  however  it  begins  1 
it  soon  involves  the  adjacent  bnues,  destroying  them  R 
along  with  the  caitilage  and  leading  to  the  angular  de-  y 
ioi  niity.  The  spinal  canal,  situated  as  it  is  in  (he  ]io»(eiior  I. 
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segment  of  the  columu,  with  the  exception  of  being  bent 
undergoes  but  little  alteration  of  its  calibre,  aud  the  cord 
as  the  bending  of  the  canal  occui's  but  slowly,  conse- 
quently usuaUy  escapes  injury.  When  the  disease  is 
acute  aud  the  bending  consequently  more  rapid,  some 
amount  of  temporary  paralysis  may  occur,  impairment 
or  loss  of  motion  bemg  far  more  frequent  than  loss  of 
sensation  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  anterior 
motor  columns  to  the  diseased  vertebral  bodies.  The  cord 
is  occasionally  pressed  upon  by 
portions  of  bone  separated  from  the 
vertebrce,  or  by  pus  making  its 
way  into  the  canal,  or  by  inflam- 
matory thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes {parlujmeiiimjitis).  It  may 
sometimes  undergo  softening,  lead- 
ing to  permanent  paraplegia. 

spinal  abscess  (2)soas  and  lumbar). 
When  suppiu'ation  occurs,  the  pus 
collects  in  front  of  the  diseased 
vertebrae  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  falling  forward  of  the  upper 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine. 
The  anterior  common  ligament  and 
periosteum,  relaxed  by  the  bending 
of  the  spine,  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  pus,  and  with  the  pleura  or  peri-     Fig.  24(3. -Caries  of 
toneum  become  thickened  and  form        the  spine.  (St.  Bar- 
the  abscess  wall.  The  pus,  prevented        tholomew's  Hospital 
from   travelling  upwards  by  the  Museum.) 
overhanging  vertebras,  downwards 

m  front  of  the  column  by  the  attachments  of  the  anterior 
common  hgament,  and  backwards  by  the  posterior  common 
1  gament,  and  by  the  vertebras  being  less  diseased  behind 
than  m  front,  makes  its  way  on  one  or  other  side  of  the 
column  Ihere  It  either  enters  the  sheath  of  the  psoas, 
and  destroying  the  contained  muscle,  presents  in  the  iliac 

iZtJ'FT      r  P'^"'^«  ^^bscess,  or  passes 

backwards  through  or  external  to  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  and  points  m  the_  loin  where  it  is  known  as  a 

umbar  abscess,  in  mro  instances  the  pus  may  take  a 
ddh.rent  course  Thus  I  have  seen  it  m^^ike  its  Vay  into 
the  ischio-rcctal  lossa,  or  pass  through  the  great  sciatic 

oramen  or  travel  along  the  course  "of  a  rib  and  reach 
the  surface  near  the  sternum.    Occasionallv  an  abscess 
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forms  on  both  sides  of  tlie  spine  at  once.  In  the  cervical 
region  the  abscess  will  point  in  the  pharynx  {post- 
pliaryiKjeal  abscess),  or  in  the  neck. 

Process  of  cure. — Under  favourable  circumstances  the 
granulation-tissue  undergoes  ossification  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  deformity ;  but  after  the  defonmt;s-has  taken 
place,  and  the  vertebrte  above  and  below  the  disease  have 
come  into  contact  by  the  falling  forward  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  spine,  "the  destructive  process,  if  the  parts 
are  kept  at  rest,  may  cease  ;  and  firm  osseous  ankylosis, 
but  with  a  permanent  angular  cmwature,  will  ensue. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages,  before  the  angular 
deformity  is  produced,  pain  is  felt  on  percussion  over  the 
diseased  vertebra,  or  better  on  the  head  of  the  rib  in 
connection  with  it,  or  on  gently  pressing  on  the  shoulders 
or  tapping  on  the  head  or  on  applying  hot  sponges  to  the 
spine.  Pain  also  is  felt  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  hence  in  the  case  of  the  lower  intercostals  may 
be  referred  to  the  abdomen.  It  is  increased  on  movement ; 
hence  the  spine  is  held  stifflj^  b}"  the  muscles.  The  move- 
ments of  the  child  are  characteristic.  If  asked  to  pick  up 
anything  he  does  not  bend  his  back,  but  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  knee  to  support  his  spine,  reaches  the  ground  by 
bending  his  legs  and  holding  his  back  straight.  If  asked  to 
turn  round  he  rotates  the  whole  body,  not  the  back.  He 
walks  about  supporting  his  spine  by  resting  his  hand  on 
the  A'arious  portions  of  fui-nitiu-e,  and  soon  gets  tired  of 
play,  and  is  noticed  to  lie  about  on  the  floor.  In  older 
patients  tingling  or  numbness  may  be  complained  of  in 
the  extremities,  and  a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  were  tied 
tightly  round  the  body.  Later,  a  prominence  of  one  or 
more  vertebrae  occurs,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  can 
no  longer  be  doubted.  If  neglected,  the  prominence 
increases,  and  the  well-known  angular  defoiiiiity  is  ]n'o- 
duced.  Now,  especiallj-  if  the  disease  is  high  up  the  si)ine, 
some  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  occurs,  and 
maj''  progi'css  to  complete  paralysis  of  motion.  Sensa- 
tion is  not  usually  affected,  as  the  posterior  columns,  being 
remote  from  the  disease,  escape.  Xor  ar<'  the  bladder 
and  rectiun  usually  im]ilicatcd.  If  an  abscess  lias  not 
already  formed,  and  especially  if  the  di.seaso  is  mod(Malcly 
low  down,  one  ma}^  now  present  in  the  loin  {I inn  luv  abscess), 
in  the  iliac  fossa  {iliac  abscess),  or  in  the  groin  {psoas 
abscess).  The  first  gives  rise  to  a  ihictualing  tumour 
lichvern  till'  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  just  cx- 
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teniul  to  the  erector  spinas ;  the  second  to  a  swelling  in 
the  iliac  fossa.  The  psoas  abscess  may  be  known  by  the 
swelling-  being  at  first  external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  by 
the  impulse  on  cough,  and  by  fluctuation  being  detected 
on  pressing  above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
abscess  makes  its  way  under  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
then  generally  points  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  there  breaks.  After  the  opening  of  these 
abscesses  hectic  but  too  frequently  sets  in,  and  the 
patient  succumbs  to  the  long-contiuiied  suppuration  pro- 
ducing exhaustion  or  lardaceous  disease  ;  or  he  is  carried 
off  by  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  Under  more 
favoiu-able  circumstances  the  abscess  may  heal,  hrm 
ankylosis  of  the  spine  occur,  and  the  patient  recover  with 
a  permanent  hump-back. 

Diagnosis. —In  the  early  stages  caries  must  be  diagnosed 
from  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  aneurysm,  tumours, 
and  hysteria ;  in  the  later  stages  the  angular  curvature 
may  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  the  kyphotic  curvatm-e 
of  rickets.  From  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  himhago 
it  IS  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it.  The  history  of  a 
former  rheumatic  attack,  the  effect  of  remedies,  and  the 
absence  of  the  signs  given  above,  must  then  be  relied 
upon.  Hysteria  may  simulate  it  very  closely.  The  ab- 
sence of  signs  of  caries,  except  pain ;  the  inconstant 
and  more  diffused  character  of  the  pain ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  other  signs  of  hysteria  or  of  uterine  disease, 
are  the  points  to  be  attended  to.  A  careful  ausculta- 
tion of  the  chest  and  examination  of  the  abdomen  will 
usually  serve  to  exclude  aneuriisu,.  From  tuuwurs  of 
the  vertebral  bodies  leading  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
vertebrte  caries  cannot  at  first  be  diagnosed,  as  both 
give  rise  to  the  same  symptoms,  but  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  presence  of  a  carcinomatous  growth  elsewhere 
would  lead  to  suspicion  of  cancer.  The  curve  of  rickets  is 
more  generally  kyphotic,  and  disappears  more  or  less 
completely  on  gently  holding  the  child  up  by  its  arms 
or  oxtending  it  with  its  face  downwards  across  the  nurse'.s 
knees,  there  are,  moreover,  concomitant  signs  of  rickets 
and  absence  of  those  of  tubercle. 

Trmtment.—Jioth.  constitutional  and  local  measurns  are 
roquirod.  The  former  are  those  already  described  under 
Inhtrrlt  (p.  49).  The  chief  local  indications  aro  to  keep 
thn  spme  at  rest  m  order  that  the  diseased  vertebra> 
inay_  ]>o,  p  acnd  in  (]i<.  most  favotirablo  condition  tor 
repair.     ihis  mi.y  l)e   iittfin])t(M]   in  two   ways— 1  by 
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absjlute  recumbenc3' ;  and  2,  by  the  use  of  some  form  of 
siJiual  support.  1.  J  hsol ute  reciniilje/ici/ ivom  six  to  tv:(-\\Ci 
months  in  the  supine  or  prone  position  on  a  properlj' 
constructed  couch  is  the  best  method  of  treatment  where 
the  patient  can  be  properly  cared  for,  has  airy  apartments, 
can  be  taken  out  in  this  position  in  an  invalid  can-iarre, 
and  can  reside  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside.  Especially 
is  this  treatment  the  best  when  the  disease  is  situated 
high  up  in  the  spine,  i.e.,  in  the  upper  dorsal  or  cervical 
region,  and  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary where  there  is  paralysis.  To  en- 
sui'e  absolute  recumbency  I  have  lately 
largely  emploj'ed  a  double  Thomas's 
sjDlint  (Fig.  247),  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  j^elvic  band,  a  support 
for  the  shoulders,  neck  and  head,  and 
"    n   [T^  two  sliding  foot-pieces.    The  two  up- 

^^JJL^        right  bars,  which  are  prolonged  to  the 

""^     "    head  suj^port,  are  made  after  the  shape 

of  a  normally  formed  child  when  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  give  sup- 
IDort  to  both  sides  of  the  spine.  Two 
cross-bars  support  the  body,  just  below 
the  axillfo  and  pelvis  respectively ;  the  , 
legs  are  kept  in  position  by  the  ordi- 
nary cii'clets  and  foot-pioces.  The 
splint  is  placed  next  the  .skin  so  ns 
not  to  require  removal  while  the  child 
is  washed,  di-essed,  &c.  It  not  only 
fixes  the  spine  and  takes  o£f  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  Init 
also  fixes  the  lower  limbs,  and  thus 
prevents  the  psoas  mu.sclcs  from 
dragging  on  the  sjiine.  Absolute 
lecumbency,  when  projierly  carried 
out,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  averting  serious  angular 
dolormity  and  paralysis;  as  soon,  however,  as  Iho 
acute  symptoms  ([uiet  down  some  form  of  s]iinal  stqiport 
should  be  applied,  and  the  patient  caaitiously  iillowod 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  l^ut  amongst 
the  poor,  whore  the  children  are  often  left  to  themselves 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  absolute  recumbency 
can  seldom  be  ensured  ;  and  if  it  could,  its  advantage 
over  other  methods  would  bo  counterbalanced  by  the 
fiovorc  dotriment  to  the  health  which  the  child  would 
suffer  ill  cf>ns('(pieiice  of  conlincmcut  to  an  ill-ventilated 
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room,  &c.  For  such  patients  some  form  of  support,  not 
only  to  restrain  as  much  as  possible  the  motions  of  the 
spine,  but  also  to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
fresh  ail-,  is  generally  necessary.  2.  The  svpports  most 
m  use  at  the  present  day  are  Sayre's  plaster- of- Paris 
case  and  Cooking's  poroplastic  felt  jacket,  though  some 
Surgeons  still  prefer  steel  instruments.  The  plaster-of- 
Paris  case  may  be  applied  with  the  patient  either  in  the 
upright  position,  suspended  with  his  heels  just  off  the 
ground  by  Sayre's  tripod,'br  in  the  recumbent  position  by 
Davy's  hammock  apparatus.  A  skin-fitting  vest  having 
been  previously  applied,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  back 
with  a  pencil  at  the  level  of  the  axillas  to  indicate  the 
upper  limit  of  the  jacket,  crinoline  bandages,  impregnated 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  are  woimd  round  and  round  the 
trunk  till  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  dry  plaster 
being  from  time  to  time  rubbed  in  with  the  hands. 
The  case  should  reach  from  the  pencil  line  to  just  below 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  stopping  short  of  the  great' trochanter 
and  the  pubes,  and  may  be  strengthened,  if  necessary,  in 
places  by  inserting  strips  of  perforated  tin  vertically 
between  the  bandages.  Before  applying  the  bandages,  a 
folded  silk  handkerchief  should  be  placed  over  the  abdo- 
men beneath  the  vest,  so  that  when  afterwards  withdrawn 
space  will  be  left  for  abdominal  respiration  (Sai/rc's  sto- 
mnrh  -pad).  When  the  plaster  case  is  dry  it  may'be  sawn 
through  down  the  front,  removed,  and  the  fronts  edged  with 
leatlier,  and  perforated  with  eyelet-holes,  so  that  it  can  be 
worn  laced  up,  and  be  taken  off  from  time  to  time.  To 
apply  the  poroplastic  felt,  the  jacket,  which  is  first  made 
to  measure,  must  be  put  in  a  steam  oven,  and  when  ren- 
dered thoroughly  plastic,  further  moulded  to  the  patient 
who  should  be  prepared  and  suspended  in  the  same  way 
as  for  applying  ])laster  of  Paris.  Of  steel  instruments 
tliat  known  as  Taylor's  is  perhaps  the  best.  In  my  own 
practice,  however,  I  almost  invariably  employ  the  poro- 
plastic jacket.  Where  the  disease  is  in  the  cervical  or 
upi)or  dorsal  region,  Sayre's  jury-mast  may  be  fitted  to  the 
plasto7--of-l'ans  case  or  poroplastic  jacket;  or  a  cervical 
collar  composed  of  loa.thcr  or  poroplastic  felt  may  be  used 
or  bettor,  the  combined  poroplastic  jacket  and  collar  de- 
vised by  the  author.  Should  an  abscess  form,  it  should 
be  treated  m  the  way  described  under  CImmlv.  J/mr.is 
In  some  cases  whore  necrosis  has  been  associatod  with 
caries,  success  has  attondod  the  ronK)Viil  of  the  seciuestrum 
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through  a  propeiij'-plaiiued  incisiou  made  in  the  loin.  In 
BBvere  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
continues,  in  spite  of  absolute  rest  and  recumbencj-,  the 
spines  and  laminas  of  the  affected  vertebrae  maj'  be 
excised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pressui-e  on  the  cord. 
{Laminectomy.)  Several  successful  cases  have  now  been 
recorded. 

OcciriTO-ATLOiD,  and  atlo-axoid  disease,  are  tei-ms 
applied  to  tnljerculoirs  or  strumous  inflammation  attacking 
the  articulations  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas, 
and  the  atlas  and  the  axis  respectively.  Hence  the 
disease  resembles  in  its  course  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
joints,  rather  than  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra?.  It  may  begin  either  in  the  synovial 
membranes,  or  as  caries  of  the  bones  forming  tlie  arti- 
cular processes,  and  when  occurring  between  the  atlas 
and  the  axis  usually  affects  the  synovial  membranes 
between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  atlas  on  the 
other.  Indeed  in  this  situation  it  would  appear  to  often 
begin  as  a  caries  of  the  odontoid  process  itself,  and  then 
spread  to  the  synovial  membranes.  The  disease  is  often 
attributed  to  a  sprain  of  the  neck,  but  thoiigh  it  may 
sometimes  be  excited  by  such,  would  appear  more  pro- 
bably to  depend  on  causes  similar  to  those  leading  to 
tuberculous  disease  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  first  felt  over  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  radiating  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  nerves  emerging  from 
the  intervertebral  foramina  between  the  affected  bones. 
It  is  increased  on  attempting  to  turn  or  nod  the  head,  but 
is  relieved  by  supporting  the  chin  with  the  hand.  Hence 
the  patient  often  holds  his  head  between  his  hands,  and 
if  asked  to  rotate  it,  turns  his  whole  body,  keeping  his 
neck  stiff  and  immovable  the  while.  "When  the  disease 
is  chiell}'  limited  to  the  articulations  between  the  occi- 
pital bone  and  tlie  atlas,  the  pain  is  jirincipally  conhned 
to  tlic  region  su)i]ilied  by  the  suboccipital  nerve,  and  is 
inci-eased  on  nodding  rather  than  on  rotating  tlio  head. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  atlas,  with  the  occipital  bone, 
haw  a  tendency  to  slip  forward  on  the  axis — directly  for- 
ward if  botli  sides  arc  e(]ually  diseased,  or  moi-e  to  one 
side  if  the  disease  is  luiilaieral.  The  s])ine  of  tlie  axis  in 
consetpience  a])]ieiirs  morti  ])rominent  llian  natural,  and 
tlie  lieail  on  ;i  ]il:nii'  anterior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
sj)innl  (•(ihiiim.    Should  an  abscess  form  it  may  ]ioint  at 
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tlie  back  of  the  pharynx  [ijust-pharyngml)  or  at  the  side 
of  the  neck.  Treatment. — Absolute  rest  on  the  back, 
with  the  head  between  sand-bags,  is  imperative,  as  there 
is  danger  of  fatal  compression  of  the  cord  from  the  odon- 
toid process  or  the  transverse  ligament  giving  way  during 
some  sudden  movement  of  the  jDatient.  In  some  cases 
attended  with  paralysis  below  the  disease,  continuous 
extension  and  counter-extension,  with  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  position,  has  been  successful  in  removing  the 
pressure  from  the  cord.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  a  moulded  collar  of  leather  or  poroplastic  felt, 
or  an  inflating  india-rubber  collar,  will  be  required. 
Should  an  abscess  form  it  should  be  opened  in  the  neck 
if  possible  rather  than  through  the  mouth. 

Spina  bifida  "  is  a  congenital  malformation  of  the 
vertebral  canal  with  protrusion  of  some  of  its  contents  in 
the  form  of  a  fluid  tumour."  It  is  nearlj^  always  met 
with  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  but  very  excei^tion- 
ally  the  jn'otrusion  has  occm-red  through  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  instead  of  posteriorly  through  the  cleft  spines. 
It  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  laminEe  of 
the  vertebrtx?  (mesohlastic  elements),  and  their  consequent 
failure  to  unite  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  spinous 
processes.  This  non-union  may  possibly  be  sometimes 
owing  to  an  excess  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid.  A  spina  bifida 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but  is  most  common 
in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  where  the  laminae  are  the 
latest  to  unite.  It  may  be  associated  with  other  deformi- 
ties, especially  club-foot. 

Pathology. — Three  chief  forms  of  spina  bifida  are  de- 
scribed : — 1,  spinal  meningocele,  2,  meningo-myelocele,  3, 
syringo-myelocele.  1.  In  spinal  meningocele  the  sac  (Fig. 
24 S)  consists  of  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  blended  to- 
together,  and  consequently  communicates  with  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  and  contains  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
cord  and  nerves  remain  in  the  spinal  canal.  Very  rarely 
the  sac  is  said  to  consist  of  dura  mater  only,  i.e. ,  dura  mater 
and  so-called  parietal  layer  of  arachnoid ;  it  would  then 
communicate  with  the  subdural  space  and  contain  arach- 
noid fluid.  2.  In  the  meningo-myelocele  (Fig.  249),  the 
most  common  form,  the  sac  also  consists  of  \lura  mater 
and  arachnoid,  but  contains  in  addition  to  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  which  are  often  spread 
out  over  and  intimately  blended  with  the  posterior  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  sac.    As  the  cord  passes  through  the 
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sac  some  of  the  large  norve-corfls  given  off  from  it  ran 
forwards  across  the  interior  of  the  sac  to  re-enter  the 
spinal  canal.  Hence  those  nerves  that  are  given  off  from 
the  cord  where  it  is  adherent  to  the  sac-wall,  appear  to 
arise  from  the  sac,  and  were  in  former  times  wrongl_y 
described  as  being  distributed  to  it  (sec  Fig.  249).  3.  In 
the  si/riii()o-v)i/('Joa:h'  (Fig.  200),  the  most  rare  form,  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord  is  greatly  distended  with  fluid. 


Fii;.  2-18. — Sijiiial  nicniiigoocle.       Fic.  24P.— Meningo-myeloeolc. 

Jn  the  tlu-ec  (liagr.ams  (Figs.  24S,  249,  2r.li)  the  Icttei-s  have 
(lie  same  reference.  A.  Dura  iiinter.  n.  Parietal,  aiul  c.  visceral 
ara,cliiini(l.     n.  i'ia  mater.     K.  Cnrd. 


the  cxpnndc'd  cord  being  thus  siiroad  out  over  Iho  sac- 
wall,  with  which  it  is  iiitimntely  blended.  The  nerves  in 
this  case  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  sac  to  their 
destination. 

77/f  ciwrriit'ifi  of  llie  sac  may  be  healthy  sldii  ;  but  more 
coiiniioiily  normal  skin  is  only  found  at  the  sides,  {he 
central  portion  consisting  of  a  lliin  blui.«h  membrane. 
Sometimes  a  slight  depression  is  seen  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  sac  at  the  s])ot  where  the  cord  terminates  in  the  wall. 
This  is  called  the  iiniJii/iriis.  and  at  ils  bottom  the  ceiiti-al 
canal  oF  (b<^  cord  has  at  times  lieen  seen  to  o])en. 

Til  rare  instances  there  has  been  no  protrusion,  Init 
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rather  a  depression  in  the  situation  of  the  cleft  between 
the  vertehroe  [s/n'iia  bifida  occwZ/ff),  the  cleft  being  occupied 
by  the  blended  membranes,  cord,  and  skin,  and  the  spot 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  hair. 

Si/m2)toms. — The  swelling  is  usually  of  a  globular  or 
oval  shape,  translucent,  sessile  or  slightly  pedunculated 
and  flaccid,  but  becomes  tense  and  distended  on  coughing 
or  crying.  Pressing  upon  it  sometimes  causes  the 
fontanelles  to  swell  up,  and  may  produce  convulsions. 
When  the  spinal  cord  and  large  nerves  are  involved, 


Fig.  250. — Syringo-myelooele. 


there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  extremities  or  of  the  bladder 
or  rectum.  The  gap  between  the  laminse  of  the  vertebra^ 
may  at  times  be  felt  on  pressing  on  the  sac.  As  a  rule 
these  tumours  show  a  great  tendency  to  enlarge,  and 
rupture  spontaneously,  in  which  case  death  usually 
follows  from  the  draining  away  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  and  septic  meningitis.  Death,  however,  is  some- 
times due  to  marasmus  and  defective  nutrition.  When  a 
spontaneou.s  cure  takes  place  it  is  usually  duo  to  the 
gradual  shrinking  of  the  sac. 

l)!(i<pi(,nU.—ltfi  congenital  origin  will  at  once  distinguish 
a  s]iina  bifida  from  a  now  growth  developed  subsequently 
to  birth  ;  and  its  situation  in  the  middle  lino,  translucency, 
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increase  oi'  tension  on  straining,  and  the  gap  between  the 
laminaa  when  this  can  be  felt,  will  usually  seiTe  to  diag-  ' 
nose  it  from  other  congenital  tumours. 

Treatment. — As  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  deter- 
mining that  the  spinal  cord  is  not  in  the  sac,  it  is  not  safe 
to  attempt  excision  or  ligature,  although  these  operations  i 
have  at  times  been  attended  with  success.  Eepeated  tap-  i, 
pings  are  verj'  fatal.  The  best  treatment,  except  when  the  | 
spina  bifida  is  verj^  small  or  is  apparently  imdergoing  a 
spontaneous  cure  when  it  should  be  left  alone,  is  to  inject 
the  sac  with  Dr.  Morton's  iodo-glycerine  fluid.  This 
method  when  successful  causes  the  tumour  to  shrink,  and 
most  closely  follows  the  process  of  nature  when  a  sponta- 
neous cure  occurs.  The  injection  is  best  perfonned  when 
the  child  is  two  months  old ;  but  it  may  be  done  earlier  if 
the  sac  threatens  to  bui'st.  "The  best  results  maybe 
expected  when  there  is  no  hj'di'ocephalus  or  paralysis,  and 
the  sac  is  covered  by  healthy  skin."  It  is  contra-indicated 
when  there  is  "  advanced  marasmus,  great  and  increasing 
hydrocephalus,  and  intercurrent  disease."  The  child 
should  be  jolaced  on  its  side,  and  the  punctui-e  made 
obliquely  through  healthj'  skin  on  one  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  and  not  through  the  thin  and  imperfectly 
formed  skin  which  nearly  always  covers  the  sac  in  the 
middle  line,  "  the  object  being  to  avoid  woimding  the 
expanded  spinal  cord,  and  the  subsequent  leakage  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid."  About  a  drachm  of  the  iodo- 
glycerine  fluid  (iodine,  grs.  x. ;  iodide  of  potassium, 
grs.  XXX.  ;  glycerine,  5i.)  should  be  injected,  and  the 
injection  repeated  in  a  fortnight  if  the  first  trial  is  not 
successful.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  should  not  be 
drawn  oif  before  the  injection.  The  advantage  of  Morton's 
fluid  over  tincture  of  iodine  alone  is  that  owing  to  the 
glycerine  it  contains  it  becomes  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  sac  walls.  The  injection  of  iodo-glycerine  is  not 
xmattended  with  danger ;  therefore  when  the  sac  is  small 
and  its  walls  are  thick,  and  it  is  not  increasing  in  size, 
beyond  protecting  it  with  a  metal  or  leather  shield,  no 
further  treatment  .should  bo  attempted. 
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Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 

rXTESTIN/VL  obstruction. 

The  pathological  conditions  that  may  give  rise  to  intes- 
tinal obstruction  are  very  various,  and  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Impaction  of  faeces  or  foreign  bodies  in  the 
INTESTINES. — Accumulation  of  hardened  fasces  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  habitual  or  accidental  constipation,  and  is 
then  nearly  always  met  with  in  the  large  bowel,  and 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  ceecum  or  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  rectum.  The  impaction  of  gall-stones  or 
intestinal  concretions,  though  more  rare,  is  also  met  with 
in  the  small  intestines.  Obstruction  from  these  causes  is 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

2.  Internal,  strangulation  or  internal  hernia.  

These  terms  are  applied  to  obstruction  of  the  intestine 
by  some  constricting  agent  within  the  abdomen.  The 
strangulation  may  be  effected  by  :  1.  Bands  produced  by 
the  stretching  of  old  inflammatory  adhesions,  the  result  of 
former  peritonitis.  These  are  more  particularly  common 
about  the  mouths  of  old  hernial  sacs.  2.  The  remains  of 
some  foetal  structure,  as  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct, 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  &c.  3.  A  coil  of  intestine  slipping 
thi'ough  a  hole  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum. 

3.  Volvulus  is  a  twisting  or  kinking  of  a  coil  of  intes- 
tine, so  that  its  calibre  is  completely  obliterated  at  the 
twisted  or  bent  spot.  _  Accumulation  of  flatus,  constipation 
and  unequal  distension  have  been  assigned  as  causes. 
Volvulus  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  ;  and  always  to  be  situated  towards  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  intestine  may  be— 1,  simply 
bent  upon  itself ;  2,  twisted  round  its  mesentery;  and  3, 
wound  round  another  coil  of  intestine.  The  flrst  forui 
only  occurs  in  the  colon ;  the  second  in  the  small  intes- 
tine ;  the  third  form  usually  consists  of  the  colon  wound 
round  a  coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid  ilexure,  or  the 
ctBcum. 

4.  _  Intussusception  (Fig.  251)  is  the  invagination  of  a 
portion  of  intestine  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  imme- 
diately below.  The  intestine  thus  forms  three  tubes,  one 
within  the  other,  an  outer,  middle,  and  inner  (Fig.  252). 
The  external  tube  is  called  the  shmih,  or  irdussusa^tlviu^ 
the  innermost  the  entering  tube,  the  middle  the  recedini^ 
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or  inverted  tube,  the  last  two  together  being  further 
called  the  intussuscepted  jDortion,  or  i/dussusccjAtun.  Thus 
there  are  two  peritoneal  and  two  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
intestine  in  contact  (Fig.  252),  and  between  the  inner  and 
middle  tubes  is  a  portion  of  the  mesenterj'  or  meso- colon, 
which  is  necessarily  drawn  down  with  the  intestine.  Tlie 
di'agging  of  the  mesentery  causes  the  intussusceptum  to 
assume  a  greater  curve  than  its  sheath,  and  hence  to 
become  puckered  along  its  concavity ;  it  also  causes  the 
orifice  of  the  intussusceptum  to  be  dir'ected  towards  the 


mesenteric  attachment  and  to  be  slit-like  in  shape.  The 
intussusception  nearly  always  increases  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  the  sheath  becoming 
more  and  more  infolded,  so  that,  if  the  intussusception 
occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  no  more  of  the 
ileum  will  be  involved,  but  the  ca>cum  and  colon  may  be 
gradually  drawn  in.  !More  rarely,  however,  the  ileum  is 
])rotruded  through  the  ileo-c.Tcal  valve  ;  the  intiissus- 
c(^pti()n  tlien  increases  at  tlie  expense  of  the  iijiper  i)orti()n 
of  the  intestine,  more  and  more  of  tlie  ileum  being  i)ro- 
truded  through  the  valvi\  This  variety  is  known  as  the 
■ilcii-cdlic  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  which  is  called 
the  ilco-rani/.  At  first  the  invagination  is  reducible,  and 
is  not  attended  w  itli  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  lumen 


Fig.  251. — Intussusception.  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 


Fig.  '25'2. — Di.igrani  of  in- 
tussuscei)tion. 


IXTUSSUSCEPTION. 
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of  the  intestine.    In  this  condition  it  may  remain,  in 
clu'omc  cases,  for  several  weeks  or  months.    Or  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intussusceptum  maj^  become 
congested  and  swollen,  rendering  reduction  difficult  or 
impossible  without  ruptiu'e  or  other  injuiy  of  the  intes- 
tine.   In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  esiDecially  in 
infants,  if  the  intussusception  is  not  soon  relieved,  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  involuted  mesentery  rapidly  become 
constricted  where  the  latter  enters  the  sheath,  causing 
acute  obstruction  to  the  cu-culation  in  the  receding  tube. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
intensely  congested,  and  poui-s  out  the  sanious  discharge 
so  diagnostic  of  the  disease.     In  the  meanwhile  the 
contiguous  peritoneal  sui'faces  of  the  inner  and  middle 
tube  become  inflamed  and  glued  together,  rendering  re- 
duction impossible.     Gangrene  of  the  intussusceptum 
no^Y  ensues,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  of  collapse  or 
peritonitis  in  a  few  days.    In  adults,  however,  and  in 
chikli-en  of  six  or  eight  years  and  upwards,  the  gangrenous 
portion  may  slough  off  at  the  constricted  part  and  be 
passed  per  anum,  but  in  chikben  under  two  years  of  age 
the   disease,  unless   relieved  by  treatment,  is  almost 
invariably  .  fatal.     Should  recovery  take  place  in  this 
manner,  the  patient  may  subsequently  succumb  to  stric- 
tui-e  of  the  intestine,  from  contraction  occurring  at  the 
spot  where  the  intestine  has  united.    The  intussusception 
may  measure  only  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  or  it 
may  involve  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  and  protrude 
at  the  anus.    It  is  attributed  to  worms,  the  dragging  of  a 
polypus,  an  elongated  mesentery,  ii-regirlar  peristalsis, 
diarrhoea,  _  and  external  violence.     Its   most  common 
situation  is  at  the  ileo-c£iecal  valve,  then  in  the  small 
mtestme,  and  then  in  the  colon.    It  is  rare  in  adults,  but 
common  in  children,  especially  in  infants. 
5.  >Steictuke  of  the  intestine  consequent  upon 

DISEASE    OF   THE    INTESTINAL  WAXL.— This  condition  IS 

generally  due  to  the  growth  of  a  carcinoma  or  other 
tuuiour,  more  rarely  to  contractions  following  ulceration 
or  injury,  or  operation  on  the  intestine.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  witli  in  the  large  intestine,  especially  the 
ro(;tinn  and  lower  part  of  the  colon,  and  is  rare  in  the 
small  intestine. 

0.  C'ONTllACTIONS  OF  TUE  INTESTINE  CONSEQUENT  UPON 
DISEASE^  ^  HEGINNING     EXTEUNAL    TO    TUE  INTESTINAL 

WALL.— This  condition  may  depend  on  chronic  peritonitis, 
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or  ou  cui'ciiiomu  of  the  omentum  or  mericult-ry.  it  i.s 
more  common  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intestine, 
and  not  only  narrows  the  calibre  of  the  bowel,  but  also 
obstructs  the  peristaltic  action  by  gluing  the  coils  of  in- 
testine to  one  another  and  causing  contraction  of  the 
mesentery. 

7.  Acute  peritonitis  and  enteritis  are  not  un- 
common causes  of  intestinal  obstniction.  Peritonitis 
is  a  frequent  termination  of  the  other  conditions  that 
caiise  obstruction,  but  is  perhaps  most  often  due  to 
inflammation  spreading  fi'om  the  region  of  the  csecum 
{pcri-UipUitis),  or  the  bru-sting  of  a  peri-typhHtic  abscess 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  inflammation  about  the 
cEecura  is  not  infrequently  started  by  the  impaction  of  a 
foreign  body,  as  a  fruit  or  gall  stone  or  little  mass  of 
hardened  f;eces,  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  is  apt  to 
reciu'  from  time  to  time  {recurrent  typhlitis,  appendicitis). 
In  such  cases,  moreover,  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the 
appendix  may  take  place.  The  peritonitis  may  then 
remain  localized  and  tenninate  in  a  peri-typhlitic  abscess, 
or  it  may  spread  to  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  and  be- 
come diffuse.  Enteritis  is  most  common  in  the  ceecum 
{typhlitis). 

8.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  intestine.— 
Amongst  the  chief  of  these  may  be  mentioned  imper- 
forate anus,  deficiency  of  the  rectum,  absence  of  the 
colon,  termination  of  the  colon  in  the  Wadder,  &c.  _  Ob- 
structions from  such  and  like  causes  are  only  met  with  in 
the  infant  {see  Diseases  of  Eectum,  p.  709). 

9.  External  hernia.— All  forms  of  external  herniii? 
when  strangulated,  and  generally  when  incarcerated  or 
inflamed,  are  j^roductive  of  intestinal  obstruction  {s'c 
Hernia,  p.  676). 

Terminations  of  intestinal  obstniction. — "Whatever  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction,  the  intestine  above  becomes 
sooner  or  later  enormously  distended  with  ixcal  matter 
M,nd  flatus,  and  if  the  obstruction  be  not  removed  the  case 
will  tenninate  fatally  from  exhaustion,  peritonitis,  or 
ulceration  or  rupture  of  the  intestine  followed  by  collapse 
and  peritonitis. 

The  SYMl'TOMS  ol'  intestinal  obstruction  vary  according 
to  the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the  obstrnctKiu 
depends.  The  symptoms  common  to  all  m.ay  be  said 
n-onorally  to  be  pain,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  nioiv  or 
fesR  distension  of  the  abdomen.    When  the  ohsiructmn 
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occurs  siiddenli/,  unci  is  attended  hy  slraiigulatioii  of  a 
portion' of  intestine,  as  in  1,  the  various  forms  of  constric- 
tion produced  by  bands;  2,  a  portion  of  intestine  slijjping 
through  a  hole  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum ;  3,  volvu- 
lus, and  4,  external  strangulated  hernia,  the  symptoms 
are  also  sudden  in  their  onset  and  acute  in  their  coiu'se, 
as  is  likewise  generally  the  case  when  the}"  depend  upon 
intussusception,  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  or  other 
foreign  body,  the  sudden  accumulation  of  freces  above  a 
strictiu'e,  or  acute  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Thus  the  pain 
is  severe  and  violent,  and  occurs  suddenly  in  a  person  in 
previously  good  health ;  the  vomiting  comes  on  early, 
and  may  rapidly  become  fa3cal ;  the  constipation  is  com- 
plete from  the  first ;  flatus  will  not  pass  by  the  anus ;  the 
urine  may  be  scanty  or  suppressed ;  there  is  frequently 
hiccough  and  tympanites  ;  and  the  patient  soon  falls  into 
a  state  of  extreme  collapse  and  dies.  When,  ou  the  other 
hand,  the  ohstrudion  comes  on-  more  sloivlij,  and  a  poi'tion 
of  intestine  is  obstructed  rather  than  strangulated,  as  from 
(1)  progressive  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  colon;  (2)  the 
pressure  of  an  abdominal  or  jDelvic  tumour ;  (3)  the  gluing 
of  the  intestines  together  bj"  chronic  peritonitis  or  cancer ; 
(4)  the  gradual  accumulation  of  fceces,  due  to  habitual 
constipation,  and  (5)  chi'onic  intussusception,  the  symptoms 
are  also  insidions  in  theii'  onset  and  chronic  in  their  course. 
Thus,  obscure  abdominal  symptoms  may  have  existed  for. 
some  time.  The  pain  is  less  severe,  more  diifused,  and 
may  be  intermittent,  but  increases  -with  the  distension. 
Vomiting  only  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  the  affection, 
and  does  not  become  faecal  till  towards  the  last.  Consti- 
pation is  not  complete  at  first,  the  motions  may  be  scyba- 
lous, and  there  may  be  a  history  of  alternating  constipa- 
tion and  diarrhoea.  The  distension  of  the  abdomen  is 
gradual  and  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  and 
epigastric  regions.  The  abdomen  appears  broad,  and 
coils  of  intestine  may  be  visible  owing  to  increased  peri- 
stalsis consequent  upon  hypertrophy  of  their  muscular  coat. 
The  urine  is  normal.  A  stricture  may  perhaps  be  felt 
in  the  rectum  by  the  finger  or  iu  the  sigmoid  flexure  by 
pas.sing  the  hand.  Collapse  does  not  come  on  till  the  end. 
Such,  broadly,  may  be  said  to  be  the  syni]-)toms  a-ttend- 
ing  acute  and  chronic  intestinal  obstruction.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  tluit  the  conditions  which  commonly  give 
rise  to  chronic  symptoms  may,  at  any  time,  suddenly  ter- 
minate in  complete  obstruction  and  strangulation,  when 
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the  symptoms  will  at  once  become  acute.  Thus  a  slowly 
contracting  stiictiu-e  may  become  suddenly  obstructed  by 
the  impaction  of  ftoces,  or  by  a  portion  of  intestine  im- 
mediately above  becoming  invaginated  into  it ;  or  acute 
peritonitis  may  suddenly  supei-vene,  owing  to  the  gi^ung 
way  of  an  ulcerated  portion  of  intestine  above  a  stric- 
ture, &c. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  the  various  pathological  conditions 
causing  obstruction  or  strangulation  of  the  intestines, 
though  sometimes  comparatively  easy,  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible.    Your  first  care,  when  called  to 
a  patient  with  signs  of  acute  abdominal  obstruction,  i.e., 
pain,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  possibly  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  should  be  to  exclude  external  strangulated 
hernia,  not  merely  contenting  yom-self  with  examining 
the  femoral  and  inguinal  rings,  but  also  making  a  careful 
search  in  the  less  common  situations  of  hernia,  as  the  ob- 
turator foramen  and  sciatic  notch.    Should  there  be  any 
fulness,  or  the  least  suspicion  of  strangulation  in  any 
of  these  regions,  an  exploratory  incision  should  be  made. 
Having  satisfied  youi'self  of  the  absence  of  external  her- 
nia, you  should  next  carefully  examine  the  abdomen  by 
inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  and  explore  the 
rectum  and  vagina  with  the  finger ;  whilst  the  _  former 
canal  may,  in  some  instances,  be  fiu'ther  examined  by 
carefuUy  passing  a  long  enema-tube  or  even  by  intro- 
ducing the  whole  hand.    At  times  something  may  be 
learnt  by  inflating  the  colon  with  hydrogen  gas  or  by 
slowly  distending  'it  by  the  fountain  syringe  with  fluids, 
the  patient  being  in  the  genu-pectoral  position.   Senn  has 
shown  that  gas  will  pass'the  ileo-ciTcal  valve,  causmg  as  it 
does  so  a  distinct  rushing  sound  with  diminution  of  pressure 
as  indicated  by  tlie  mercurial  manometer  attached  to  tlio 
inflating  rubber-bag.    If  tlien^  is  no  obstruction  the  gas 
can  be  forced  through  the  whole  intestine  and  out  at  the 
mouth.    Should  a  hernia  be  discovered  exhibiting  well- 
marked  local  signs  of  strangulation,  or  on  introducing 
tliu  iinger  into  the  rectum  a^  stricture  be  felt  or  the  bowel 
be  found  loaded  with  hai'dcned  fipccs,  or  blood  and  slinic. 
escape  from  the  anus  and  a  sausage-shaped  tunu)ur  be 
detected  in  the  abdomen  or  rectiun,  the  diagnosis  of 
strangulated  herniii,  stricture  of  the  rectum,  impaction 
of  hardened  ficces  and  intussusception  resiiectiveiy  can 
be  riNidiiy  made     I'-ui  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  her- 
nial rings  are  found  free,  the  rectum  empty,  and  nothing 
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can  be  felt  iu  the  abdomen,  the  difRciilty  of  localizing 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  great,  and  even  after  the 
most  careful  examination  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  symptoms  it  may  onlj'  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  natm'e  of  the  case.  Thus, 
if  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  obstruction  will  probably 
be  due  to  some  form  of  internal  strang-ulation  or  to  a 
volvulus  ;  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  may  be 
due  to  peri-tj^ihlitis,  acute  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  or  pos- 
sibly to  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone.  If  the  symptoms 
are  chronic  it  may  be  due  to  stricture  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  rectum  or  lower  part  of  the  colon,  malignant  disease 
of  the  omontimr  or  intestine,  or  chronic  peritonitis.  If 
acute  symptoms  have  been  engrafted  on  chronic,  it  may 
then  be  caused  by  the  impaction  of  fteces  above  a  stric- 
ture, peritcinitis  following  perforation  above  a  stricture 
or  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, typhlitis,  or  peri-tyi^hlitis.  Although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis,  the  following  considera- 
tions may  help  us.  Thus,  if  the  onset  of  the  s}T2iptoms 
is  sudden  and  the  patient  is  an  infant  or  a  young  child, 
the  pause  of  the  obstruction  will  probably  be  intussus- 
ception or  peritonitis.  If  the  patient  is  elderly  or  middle- 
aged,  and  the  symptoms  are  chi-onic,  malignant  stricture 
or  impaction  of  fteces  is  the  most  probable  cause.  In 
middle  age  intussusception  is  rare.  The  tendency  to 
vomit  is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  stomach,  the  tightness  of  the  constriction,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  food  or  fluid  has  been  taken  by  the 
mouth.  Early  vomiting  impUes  tightness  of  the  stricture  ; 
violent  retching  or  bile-vomiting  points  to  gall-stones; 
ffecal  vomiting  only  occurs  when  the  obstruction  is  mode- 
rately low  down.  Vomiting  may  be  absent  in  the  case  of 
obstraction  of  the  colon  or  rectum.  Finally,  if  peristalsis 
is  visible,  the  case  is  almost  certainly  not  one  of  acute 
peritonitis. 

1.  In  i m parted  fwr.rs  there  may  be  a  history  of  previous 
constipation,  the  rectum  will  probably  be  found  distended, 
or  fioccs  will  be  passed  on  the  use  of  enemata.  A 
swelling  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
if  so  will  be  soft,  and  can  perhaps  bo  indented  with  the 
fingers.  In  olisirudion  from  (/aU-stones,  there  may  be 
pam  m  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  porha])s  jaundice ; 
gall-stones  may  have  passed,  or  siinibir  attacks  have  been 
l.reviously  suffered  from,  and  the  bowels  may  liave  acted 
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irregularly.  The  vomiting  is  gastric  or  bilious,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  retching. 

2.  In  internal  dr angulation  the  attack  is  very  sudden, 
and  is  probably  attributed  to  a  strain ;  the  pain  is  intense, 
and  is  referred  to  one  spot,  or  to  the  umbilicus  ;  vomiting 
comes  on  early ;  the  constij^ation  is  sudden ;  there  is  no 
desire  to  def secate ;  the  urine  is  scanty ;  there  is  no  visible 
peristalsis ;  no  tumour  can  be  felt ;  there  is  no  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  bowel ;  and  no  tenesmus.  There  is  pro- 
bably a  history  of  some  affection  which  might  produce 
bands  of  adhesions,  as  peritonitis,  typhoid  fever,  or  a 
former  hernia ;  or  there  may  have  been  pre\-ious  attacks 
of  abdominal  obstruction  with  intervals  of  perfect  health. 

3.  In  volvulus,  the  signs  are  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  if  anything  still  more  severe. 

4.  In  intussusception,  when  acute,  tliere  is  a  discharge 
of  mucus  and  blood  from  the  anus ;  the  abdomen  is  not 
much  distended  ;  tlie  abdominal  parietes  are  usually  lax, 
and  through  them  a  sausage- shaped  tumour,  doughy  to 
the  feel,  hardening  on  handling,  and  ])erhaps  changing 
its  position  from  time  to  time,  may  be  detected  ;  and  the 
invaginated  bowel  can  possibly  be  felt  in  the  rectum. 
Collapse  soon  ensues.  When  chron  ic,  there  may  have  been 
attacks  of  localized  pain  lasting  for  months  before  stran- 
gulation occurs,  the  patient  havmg  been  in  good  health 
in  the  intervals.  There  is  straining  and  tenesmus ;  the 
constipation  is  not  complete ;  vomiting  is  absent  or 
inteimittent ;  the  distension  is  not  marked  ;  and  collapse 
does  not  come  on  till  the  end.  The  tumoiu-  will  have 
characters  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

0.  In  stricture  the  patient  is  usually  old  or  middle- 
aged  ;  the  symptoms  come  on  veiy  insidiously  ;  there  are 
afternating  attacks  of  constipation  and  diarrhcca:  the 
constipation  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced ;  the  motions  are  probably  lumpy  {scijhalous), 
pipe-like,  or  flattened  ;  dyspepsia  is  complained  of ;  the 
pain  is  diffused  and  depends  upon  the  distension  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  distension  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  greatest 
in  the  ilanks  ;  jieristalsis  is  visible ;  tlie  urine  is  cojiious  ; 
the  pulse  nuiet;  and  vomiting  only  occurs  late  in  the  case. 
Having  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  strictnn\  tlie  next 
point  tV)  determine  is  whether  it  is  situated  in  the  sigmoid 
llexuro  or  rectum,  and  consiMpiently  that  openir.g  the  de- 
scending colon  in  the  left  loin  or  the  sigmoid  llexure  in 
tlie  lel'tln-oin  will  br  wll  aluivc  Uir  stricture:  or  whcilier 
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it  is  situated  in  the  descending  or  transverse  colon,  so  as  to 
necessitate  the  opening  of  the  ascending  colon.  To  begin 
with,  it  should  be  remembered  that  stricture  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  next  in  the  colon, 
then  in  the  caecum,  and  is  very  rare  in  the  small  intestine ; 
indeed,  it  is  so  rare  in  the  two  latter  situations,  that 
when  its  exact  jjosition  is  not  known,  it  is  generally  safe 
to  assume  that  right  colotomy  will  suffice.  Again,  if  the 
stricture  is  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  the  disten- 
sion will  be  equal  on  the  two  sides ;  when  in  the  de- 
scending or  transverse  colon,  greater  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.  The  amount  of  distension  on  the  two  sides 
may  be  more  accurately  estimated  by  the  cyrtometer  than 
by  mere  inspection  and  jjalpation.  If  a  clyster-pipe  will 
pass  for  some  distance,  say  a  foot  or  so,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  can  be  injected,  the  stricture  is  probably 
high  up ;  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached 
to  this  sign,  as  the  clyster-pipe  may  have  bent  upon  itself 
and  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  often  very 
capacious.  Further,  something  may  at  times  be  learnt  by 
ausculting  the  colon  whilst  the  injection  is  being  given, 
and  by  passing  the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum. 

6.  In  contractions  there  is  pain  of  a  paroxysmal  nature 
of  short  duration  and  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  peristalsis 
may  not  be  visible  on  account  of  the  matting  together  of 
the  intestines,  but  gurglings  may  be  heard.  There  is  no 
vomiting  or  distension  except  during  the  attacks  of  pain. 
Constipation  is  not  complete  ;  defeecation  is  painless  ;  the 
motions  are  not  compressed  or  pipe-like  as  in  stricture  ; 
■and  there  is  no  distension  in  the  flanks.  The  symptoms 
may  at  any  time  suddenly  become  acute. 

7.  In  acute  peritonitis  the  abdomen  is  distended  from 
the  first,  hard,  and  board-like ;  peristalsis  is  not  visible  ; 
the  pain  is  great  and  increased  on  the  least  pressure ;  the 
pulse  is  small  and  wiry ;  the  temperature  may  or  may 
not  be  raised.  (See  Peritonitis,  p.  422).  There  will  pro- 
bably be  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  typhlitis  or  peri- 
tjrphlitis. 

For  the  signs  of  enteritis,  typhlitis,  and  peri-typhlitis, 
scf!  a  work  on  Medicine. 

Treatment.— Supposing  any  of  the  above  conditions  to 
have  been  diagnosed  with  tolerable  certainty  (see  above), 
the  indications  for  treatment  will  bo  clear.  Where  no 
diagnosis,  however,  can  be  made,  the  treatment  may  at 
first  bo  expectant,  but  no  long  delay  is  admissible  if 
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siirgoiy  is  to  have  a  fair  (chance  of  saving  the  patient. 
Thus  in  acute  rases,  nothing  should  he  given  hy  the  mouth 
save  small  pieces  of  ice  to  suck,  the  stomach  should  be 
cmi^tied  by  irrigation  with  waiTa  water  with  the  syphon 
stomach  tube,  and  the  patient  placed  under  the  influence 
of  morphia  injected  subcutaneously.  An  enema  may  be 
given,  birt  purgatives  must  of  com'se  be  avoided.  The 
relief,  however,  obtained  by  these  means  is  often 
deceptive,  and  if  the  obstruction  continues  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  waste  further  time  in  gi'ving  dmgs.  It  is 
better  at  once  to  open  and  explore  the  abdomen  befoi-e 
irreparable  harm  has  been  done.  If  when  first  seen  the 
l^atient  is  already  collapsed  and  his  condition  such  that  he 
could  not  bear  "the  shock  attending  exploration,  a  small 
incision  may  be  made  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  first  piece  of  distended  intestine  that  presents  secured 
to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  opened  {Enterofomy).  In 
clironic  cases,  the  diet  should  be  restricted,  only  small 
quantities  of  the  most  digestible  food  being  given  at  a 
time,  and  as  soon  as  a  diagnosis  can  be  made,  measures 
should. of  course  be  taken  for  relieving,  if  practicable,  the 
obstruction. 

1.  In  impacted  fceces  when  medical  means  and  enemata 
have  failed,  the  rectum  may  require  clearing  with  a  scoop 
or  other  suitable  instriunent.  In  obstruction  from  im- 
pacted gall-stones  or  other  foreign  bodies,  after  the  usual 
remedies  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  abdomen  may  be 
opened,  and  the  gall-stone  or  foreign  body  removed 
through  an  incision  in  the  intestine,  or  else  made  to  pass 
by  gentle  manipulation  through  the  ileo-ca:>cal  valve. 
The  incision  should  be  made  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  gut,  and  not  opposite  the  imjiacted  body  where  the  coats 
may  be  damaged,  but  a  few  inches  lower  down.  The  gall- 
stone or  other  body  may  then  be  removed,  breaking  it  first 
if  necessary,  and  the  wound  be  afterwards  united  by  Lem- 
bert's  suture.  Or  should  the  walls  of  the  gut  be  softened 
by  ulceration,  a  portion  of  the  intestine  may  be  resected, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  tube  restored  by  circular  euteror- 
rhaphy  or  by  means  of  Scun's  bone  plates  (see  page  417). 
An  iiiipacte'd  gall-stone  may  sometimes  be  broken  up 
with  a  needle  without  o])ening  the  intestine. 

2.  In  iniernal  stran'i/iihdinn.  abdominal  .section  is  the 
only  procedure  of  any  avail,  and  ought,  like  horniotoniy, 
to  be  undertaken  early  and  not  merely  as  a  last  resouj-ce 
(see  /,aji(irottnii>/). 
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3.  In  volriihis  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  insufflation  with, 
air  or  li^-drogen  or  a  largo  enema  will  at  times  succeed  in 
untwisting  the  intestine.  If  these  means  fail  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  opening  the  abdomen  (see  Ltqmrotomy). 
If  there  is  great  distension,  Treves  advises  that  the  inflated 
coil  should  be  punctured  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

4.  In  intu.ssiisceptian ,  when  acnte,  copious  injections  of 
warm  water  to  empty  the  lower  bowel,  followed  by  in- 
sufflation of  air  or  hydrogen  with  the  patient  inverted  and 
thoroughly  relaxed  imder  chloroform,  will  often  succeed 
in  the  early  stages  and  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  In 
the  meantime  opium  should  be  given  in  doses  suitable  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  food  withheld,  and  the  stomach 
emptied  by  an  emetic  or  irrigated  with  warm  water. 
These  means  failing,  laparotomy  must  be  performed  (see 
La-parotomy).  If  the  signs  of  strangulation  are  well 
marked,  too  much  time  should  not  be  lost  in  trying 
injections  and  insufflation,  lest  the  bowel  become  so 
damaged  or  the  intussusceptum  so  adherent  to  the 
intussuscipiens  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  success 
hopeless.  Indeed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
imless  laparotomy  for  intussusception  in  an  infant  is 
imdertaken  within  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hoirrs  from 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  reduction  will  bo  foimd  next 
to  impossible  without  so  injuring  the  intestine  as  to 
render  a  fatal  result  almost  inevitable.  In  chronic  cases, 
although  there  is  less  need  for  early  operative  interference 
than  in  acute,  as  the  bowel  may  remain  incarcerated  for 
some  time  before  becoming  strangulated,  it  should  not  be 
delayed  too  long,  lest  the  intussuscepted  portion  become 
adherent  to  the  sheath.  Should  it  appear  probable  that 
this  has  already  happened,  two  courses  are  open  :  either 
to  open  the  abdomen,  or  to  keep  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  opium  in  the  hope  that  the  intussusceptum 
may  slough  off  and  be  passed  per  anum.  In  infants 
intussusception,  unless  relieved  by  injections,  inflations, 
etc.,  or  by  early  operative  means,  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  invariably  fatal. 

5.  For  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  left  inguinal  or 
left  lumbar  colotomy  should  be  performed  when  the 
obstruction  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  right  colotomy  when  in  the  transverse  or  de- 
scending colon.  Should  the  stricturcd  portion  be  readily 
reached  in  performing  the  operation,  it  may,  if  the  disease 
is  localized,  be  cut  out  {rohrtarru/)  and  the  bowel  secured 
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to  the  -wouud,  or  the  tAA'O  portions  of  Lowel  united  bj- 
suture.  In  stricture  of  the  sinulL  inttdirn-,  enterotom}'- 
may  bo  performed  as  a  palliative,  or,  under  suitable  fon- 
ditions,  enterectomy  with  imion  of  the  intestines  bj*  one 
of  the  methods  already  described. 

6.  In  eordractions,  where  the  intestines  are  matted 
together  by  chronic  peritonitis  or  cancer,  when  medical 
means  have  failed,  enterotomy  may  pro^•e  of  temporary 
benefit  by  relieving  the  distension. 

7.  The  treatment  of  acute  'peritonitis  is  given  at  jiage 
423.  For  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  typlJitis  and 
pcri-ti/iiihlitis  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 
Should,  however,  the  inflammation  temiinate  in  sup- 
jiuration  and  an  abscess  form,  it  should  be  opened  and 
drained,  or  should  such  an  abscess  bui'st  into  the  general 
2)eritoneal  ca"sdty,  the  peritoneum  should  be  wa.shed  out 
and  a  glass  drainage  tube  left  in  the  woimd.  The 
appendix,  if  found  inflamed,  plugged  with  a  foreign  body, 
ulceriited  or  gangrenous,  should  bo  amputated,  and  the 
stump  sutured  b^'  Lembert's  method.  When  it  apjjears 
that  recuri'ing  attacks  of  typlrlitis  are  due  to  mischief  in 
the  appendix  [rvcurriiui  uppendicitis),  the  question  of 
removing  the  appendix  after  the  acute  attack  has  sub- 
sided may  be  raised. 

Laparotomy,  abdojiixal  section  or  opening  the 
abdomen,  is  an  operation  that  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  in  doubtful  cases  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, or  for  the  relief  of  volvulus,  strangulation  of  the 
intestines  by  bands  or  diverticula,  intussusception,  reduc- 
tion of  hernia  en  masse,  &c.  The  room  should  be  at  a 
temperatui-e  between  70°  and  80°  Fahr.  and  the  patient 
placed  on  a  rubber  bed  iilled  -^-ith  hot  water.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  septic  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wound  or  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach  maj' 
1)1'  irrigated  with  wann  water  before  giAnng  the  amrsthetic. 
This  ])revents  vomiting  and  may  remove  some  of  the  con- 
tiiuts  of  the  u])per  part  of  the  intestine  and  relieve  dis- 
tension. .Sonic  Surgeons  give  a  hypodi'rmic  injection  of 
•,i^„,th  of  a  grain  of  atro])in('  and  a  I'cctal  enema  of  brandy 
to  incrf^asc  the  heart's  action.  Having  thoroughly  cleansed 
the  skin  with  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  well  sjiongcd 
it  witli  perclilorido  of  nieivury  lotion  (1  in  10(H)),  make 
an  iiKiision  in  the  middle  lino  of  the  abdomen,  mid- 
way bet  ween  the  ])ubcs  and  umbilicus  (Fig.  2.!).'5,  a),  and 
having  rapidly  ex])(ised  the  ])eri(iineum  and  stojiprd  all 
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hpemorrhage,  carefully  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  on  a 
director.  Some  Surgeons  advise  that  the  incision  should 
be  limited  and  only  long  enough  to  at  first  admit  one  or 
two  fingers.  I  prefer  myself  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time  to  make  it  long  enough  to  at  once  admit  the  whole 
hand  if  found  necessary.  If  a  distended  loop  presents  in 
the  wound  the  obstruction  is  in  the  large  or  lower  portion 
of  the  small  intestine ;  if  this  loop  contains  fluid,  f£eces 
or  gas,  it  is  probably  near  the  obstruction ;  if  only  gas, 


Fia.  2.53.— Lines  of  incision  in  certain  operations  on  the  abdomen. 
A.  Laparotomy,  Ovariotomy,  b.  Supra-pubic  cy.stotomy.  c.  Liga- 
ture of  external  iliac  artery,  b.  Inguinal  colotomy.  e.  Gas- 
trostomy.   F.  Cholecystotomy. 

some  distance  off.    Pass  one  or  two  fingers  or  the  whole 
hand  mto  the  abdominal  cavity  and  first  explore  the 
hernial  rings  from  within,  and  if  these  are  free  the  region 
ol  the  caecum,  takmg  care  to  prevent  the  intestines  from 
protrudmg  by  placmg  over  them  a  warm  flat  aseptic 
sponge.    If  the  caecum  is  found  distended,  the  obstruc- 
tion must  be  m  the  large  intestine.    Carry  yom-  fingers 
or  hand,_  therefore,  along  the  course  of  the  colon  until  the 
obstruction  is  mot  with.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ptecum  is  empty,  the  obstruction  must  be  in  the  small 
;  intestine.    Pass  your  fingers  or  hand  in  this  case  into  the 
ipclyis,  and  search  for  an  empty  loop  oF  intestine  below  the 
obstruction  and  follow  the  intestine  by  passing  it  through 
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tlie  fingers  piofo  by  piece  till  tlie  obstniftion  is  discovered. 
If  after  a  search  of  some  twenty  minntes  the  obstruction 
is  not  found,  enlarge  the  wound  and  allow  the  intestines 
to  prolapse,  keeping  thorn  warm  by  the  continual  applica- 
tion of  aseptic  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  When  the 
intestines  are  much  distended  Mr.  (ireig  Smith  ad\'ises  that 
the  distended  loop  should  be  drawn  into  the  wound, 
opened  and  drained,  the  Surgeon  waiting  for  hours  at 
the  bedside  if  necessary  till  the  distension  is  relieved. 
After  this  he  treats  the  case  as  circumstances  suggest. 

(c()  If  a  loop  of  intestine  is  found  sti-angulated  in  one 
of  the  hernial  rings,  or  in  a  hole  in  the  mesentery,  it 
must  be  released  from  within  the  abdomen,  dividing  any 
stricture  if  necessary.  (^)  If  a  volvulus  is  discovered  an 
attem^^t  must  be  made  to  untwist  it,  and  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  retwisting,  the  mesentery  may  be  shortened 
by  folding  it  upon  itself  parallel  to  the  intestine  and  fix- 
ing with  sutures.  If  the  volvulus  cannot  be  reduced,  the 
contents  ma}^  be  let  out,  the  wound  sutured  and  another 
attempt  made.  This  failing,  the  volvulus  may  be  excised 
and  the  intestine  restored  by  circrrlar  enterorrhaphy  or 
lateral  approximation  with  bone  plates.  If  the  patient  is 
too  collapsed  to  admit  of  excision,  the  volvulus  may  be 
left  and  the  intestine  short-circuited  by  moans  of  Senn's 
plates.  If  gangrene  has  occurred,  the  volvulus  must  be 
excised  and  cir-cular  enterorrhaphy  or  lateral  approxima- 
tion with  bone  plates  performed,  (r)  If  a  band  is 
met  with  it  must  be  divided.  (cZ)  If  a  large  diverticulum 
is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  it  must  be  cut  across  and 
the  bowel  end  united  by  Lcmbert's  suture,  (e)  If  a  small 
diverticulum  is  producing  the  constriction  it  m^ist  be 
severed  and  the  two  ends  ligatured.  Should  the  intes- 
tine give  way  in  dividing  the  obstructing  band.  &c.,  or 
have  already  given  way — if  the  perforation  is  small  and 
the  coats  are  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  the  wound  iu 
the  intestine  may  bo  closed  by  sutures  in  the  wiiy 
described  under  wounds  of  the  intestine.  Pnit  if  the  coats 
are  in  an  inflamed  or  sloughy  condition  or  gangi'onous, 
the  diseased  portion  may  be  excised,  and  the  u]i])er  and 
lower  portions  of  the  intestine  united  by  circular  entoror- 
rhiiphy  or  by  Senn's  method  of  lateral  a]i]iroximation  by 
bono  plates.'  Only  wlicn  the  ]i;itient  is  much  collapsed 
should  the  ends  of  the  bowel  be  fixed  to  the  external 
wound  and  an  ai  tiiicial  anus  made.  Before  uniting  the 
intestine  however  it  may  be  well  in  some  cases  to  fix  tlie 
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intestine  temporarily  in  the  wound  and  let  the  contents 
of  the  distended  portion  drain  away  for  several  hours  or 
even  days.  (/)  If  an  intussusception  is  discovered, 
first  squeeze  out  some  of  the  inflammatory  oedema  by 
steady  uninterrupted  manual  compression  with  an  aseptic 
sponge  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  intussusception  by 
gentle  traction  on  the  bowel  just  above  the  neck  of  the 
iatussuscipiens  and  by  counter-traction  just  below  the 


Fig.  251.— Diagram  of  the  method  of  short  circuiting  the  intestine 
for  irreducible  intussusception,  a  c.  Ascending  colon,  c.  Caicum. 
I.  Ileum. 

apex  of  the  intussusceptum  ;  or  better  try  to  squeeze  out 
the  intussusceptum  by  kneading  and  pressure  from  below. 
Eeduction  may  possibly  be  aided  by  insufflation  of  the 
rectum  with  air  or  hydrogen.  If  adhesions  have  formed 
tiy  to  break  them  down  by  gently  insinuating  a  probe 
between  the  contiguous  serous  siirfacss.  After  reduction 
search  for  any  rent  in  the  peritoneal  coat  and  bring  it  to- 
gether by  suture  and  seal  with  an  omental  graft.  Eeduction 
failing,  the  following  courses  are  open.    ] .  Exclusion  of 

'  the  intussusception  by  leaving  it  in  situ  and  short  circuit- 
ing  the  intestine  (Pig.  254)  by  forming  a  communication 
between  the  bowel  above  and  below  ithe  intussusception 

I  by  means  of  Sonn's  approximation  method.    2.  Complete 
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or  jDartial  excision  of  the  intussusception  and  restoration  of 
the  bowel  by  circular  enterorrhaphy  or  lateral  approxima- 
tion. Complete  excision  is  a  most  serious  operation, 
especially  where  a  long  length  of  bowel  is  involved.  In 
such  a  case  if  there  is  no  .sign  of  gangrene  the  sheath  may 
be  opened,  the  intussusceptum  excised  just  below  its 
neck,  the  stump  ligatured  and  the  continuity  of  the 
intestine  restored  by  lateral  approximalion  by  bone-jjlates 
or  lateral  imijlantation.  When  gangrene  has  occm-red,  the 
intussusception  must  be  excised.  Since  the  introduction 
by  Senn  of  these  more  rapid  methods  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  the  intestine  the  need  of  making  an 
artificial  anus  should  seldom  occur. 

After  any  of  the  above  operations,  carefully  cleanse  the 
abuumen  from  blood  by  gentle  sponging  and  close  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  with  the  two  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
toneum in  contact  by  sutures  passed  through  the  skin 
and  peritoneum.    If  in  spite  of  all  care  the  peritoneum 
has  been  soiled  by  fiecal  matter  or  septic  changes  have 
already  started,  flush  out  the  i^eritoneal   cavity  vrith 
gallons  of  warm  water  to  which   some  antiseptic  as 
salicylic  acid  (5  per  cent.)  or  boracic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  may 
be   added.    In   flushing  out  pass  the  irrigating  tube 
amongst  the  intestines  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  into  the  pelvis  so  that  the  water  may  flow  out- 
wards.   If  the  intestines  have  been  allowed  to  prolapse 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  back.  Cover 
them  with  antiseptic  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  tuck- 
ing the  margins  of  the  gauze  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
wound.      Introduce  the   sutures   and  when   they  are 
all  ill  situ,  make  uniform  pressure  on  the  gauze  as  the 
sutures  are  tightened  and  tied  from  above  downwards. 
"Withdraw  the  gai;ze  before  the  last  sutures  arc  tied. 
Drawing  forward  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  retractors 
will  materially  aid  the  replacement  of  the  intestine.  If 
they  cannot  be  replaced  draw  a  distended  loop  away  from 
the'  wound,  open  it,  evacuate  as  much  of  the  contents 
as  possible,  suture  the  wound  by  Leuibert's  method,  and 
again  endeavour  to  replace  the  prolajised  intestine.  Wlien 
fii'cal  soiling  or  sejitii'  changes  have  occurred,  place  a 
glass   drainage   tube  in  the  wound   (.see  Ovarialvmii). 
{(/)  If  the  obstruction   is  found  to  de]iend  on  a  ])ori- 
tvphlitic  abscess  or  acute  peritonitis  a  glass  drainage  tube 
should  bo  placed  in  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  ]iarietos, 
alter  the  abscess  or  ])critoneal  cavity  has  been  wasliod  out. 
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EiSTTEROTOMY,  Or  Nelaton's  OPERATION,  consists  in 
opening  the  abdomen  by  a  short  incision  in  the  middle 
line  or  ia  the  right  or  left  groin,  seizing  the  first  piece  of 
distended  intestine  that  presents,  and  securing  it  to  the 
wound  by  sutui-es  and  then  opening  it.  This  operation 
is  employed  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
of  the  obstruction  is  uncertain,  or  where  though  it  apjjears 
probable  that  it  is  in  the  small  intestine  or  in  the  colon 
too  high  to  be  relieved  by  right  colotomy,  the  patient's 
condition  is  such  that  the  severe  shock  and  the  prolonged 
manipulation  that  necessarily  attends  laparotomy  (the 
operation  otherwise  indicated)  would  probably  be  fatal. 
It  may  also  be  employed  in  cases  of  obstruction  due  to 
contractions  consequent  upon  the  matting  together  of  the 
small  intestines  from  chronic  inflammation,'  cancer,  &c. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  the 
oi^eration  is  only  intended  to  relieve  the  distension  of  the 
intestines  and  prevent  their  rupture.  It  does  not  attack 
the  seat  of  obstruction.  Bat  by  relieving  the  acute 
symptoms  it  may  give  time  for  a  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases  to  he  arrived  at ;  and  the  patient's  condition  after  it 
may  so  far  improve  as  to  allow  of  a  more  radical  course 
of  treatment  being  undertaken  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
method  of  Greig  Smith  (p.  666)  is  likely  to  largely  replace 
the  above  operation. 

Enxerectomy  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  and 
excising  a  portion  of  the  intestine.  It  may  be  required 
for  irreducible  intussusception,  carcinomatous  stricture, 
gangrene  from  strangulation  by  bands,  the  closure  of 
fsecal  fistulce,  wounds  of  the  intestine,  &c.  Open  the 
abdomen  as  in  laparotomy ;  di-aw  the  portion  of  intestine 
to  be  removed  well  out  of  the  wound,  and  pack  it  round 
■with  moist  antiseptic  gauze  ;  clamp  the  intestine  with  a 
rubber  tube  passed  through  a  small  incision  in  the  mesen- 
tery above  and  below  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fteces  ;  cut 
out  the  diseased  or  damaged  part ;  tie  all  bleeding  vessels ; 
and  then  unite  the  intestine  by  one  of  the  methods  al- 
ready described  (page  416).  Or  if  the  intestine  is  much 
distended  and  the  patient  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse 
secure  both  the  proximal  and  distal  portions  of  the 
intestine  to  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes  by 
■sutur(js.  After  the  contents  of  the  over  distended  bowel 
have  been  evacuated  and  the  gut  has  regained  its  tone 
the  two  portions  may  bo  united  and  returned  into  the 
labdomcn. 
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Inguinal  colotomy  is  tho  operation  of  opening  the 
sigmoid  iloxiu'e  of  the  colon  in  the  left  grom  {JJtirth 
ojjeration).  It  has  been  much  emploj^ed  of  late  in  place 
of  lumbar  colotomy,  especially  for  carcinoma  of  the 
rectum  before  distension  of  the  colon  consequent  on  the 
stricture  has  occurred.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  for 
it  are  :  1 ,  that  there  is  less  difficulty  in  finding  the  gut ; 
2,  that  there  is  less  danger  of  peritonitis,  in  that,  as  the 
peritoneum  has  to  be  opened,  all  proper  precautions  can 
be  taken  ;  3,  that  the  -svoimd  is  more  superficial,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  less  risk  of  infiltration  of  the  tissues 
and  septic  poisoning ;  and  4,  that  the  groin  is  a  more  con- 
venient situation  for  an  anus  than  the  loin.  An  oblique 
incision  (Fig.  2o3,  d)  about  two  inches  long  is  made  one 
inch  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  at  right  angles 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  imibilicus  to  the  iliac  spine,  one 
inch  of  the  incision  being  below  and  one  inch  above  the 
line.  Divide  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia, 
muscles,  fascia  transversalis,  and  jjeritonermi  on  a 
dii'ector.  If  the  gut  does  not  jaresent  in  the  wound 
carefully  search  for  it  with  the  fingers.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
the  aj^pendices  epiploicse,  and  by  its  mesentery  running 
to  the  left,  whereas  that  of  the  small  intestine  runs  to 
the  right.  Having  found  the  colon,  di-aw  it  down  until 
the  meso-colon  is  taut  so  as  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the 
bowel  subsequent  to  the  operation.  Pass  two  ligatures 
through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  colon  to 
act  as  guides,  about  1  j  inches  apart,  di'op  the  bowel  back 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  introduce  a  sj^onge  into 
the  wound  to  prevent  blood  entering  the  peritoneal 
cavitjr  whilst  the  peritoneum  is  being  sewn  to  the 
skin.  Eemove  the  sjionge,  draw  the  colon  well  into  the 
wound  and  seciu'o  it  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  sutures 
jjassod  through  only  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats. 
Apply  an  antisejitic  dressing,  and  at  the  end  of  three  to  five 
daj'S,  when  adhesions  have  had  time  to  form,  cautiously 
ojieu  the  gut.  iSome  iSurgeons,  for  tlie  pxiri)oseof  forming 
a,  spur,  and  thus  j^rcn'enting  the  ffiocc^s  from  going  down 
tlie  distal  end  of  the  int(3stine,  draw  the  gut  forward  by  a 
ligature  passed  through  tho  mesentery.  Otliers,  with 
ihis  aim  in  view,  divide  the  colon  and  secure  both  open 
ends  to  tlio  wound,  whilst  othei's  aguin  close  the  lower 
end  by  means  of  Jjenibert's  sutures,  and  drop  it  liack  into 
(he  i)oritoueal  cavity.    These  ju-occdures,  in  my  opinion, 
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add  to  the  risks  of  the  operatiou,  and  are,  I  think,  un- 
necessary if  the  bowel  is  drawn  well  into  the  wound. 

Lumbar  colotomy  is  the  oi^ening  of  the  colon  in  the 
left  lumbar  region  [QcdUsen's  operation),  or  in  the  right 
[Amussafs  operation).  The  former  should  be  chosen  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure ;  the  latter  when  there  is  anj^  doubt  whether  it 
may  not  be  in  the  transverse  colon.  That  on  the  left  side, 
the  common  operation,  need  only  be  described.  Place 
the  patient  on  his  right  side,  slightly  inclining  towards 
his  face,  with  pillows  under  his 
abdomen,  or  beneath  his  loin, 
in  order  to  make  his  loft  side 
prominent.  The  outer  border  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  the 
guide  to  the  colon,  should  then 
be  marked :  it  is  situated  half  an 
inch  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  ver- 
tically upwards  fi'om  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  superior 
and  25osterior  superior  spines  of 
the  ilium.  Then  make  an  incision 
about  four  inches  long  between 
the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium 
from  the  erector  spiuce  obliquely 
outwards  and  downwards.  Di- 
vide the  skin,  fascia,  and  various 
layers  of  muscles,  viz.,  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis,  and  the  transversalis  fascia  on  a  director  (Fig.  255), 
cmd  the  quadi'atus  lumborum  will  now  be  exposed  at  the 
inner  part  of  the  wound,  and  may  be  known  by  its  fibres 
running  upwards  and  inwards.  When  the  colon  is  distended 
it  will  bulge  in  the  wound ;  when  contracted,  however,  it 
may  be  sought  in  the  wound  by  carefully  scratching 
through  the  fatty  tissue  covering  it  with  two  pairs  of 
dissecting  forceps.  If  there  is  much  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
pass  per  rectum  a  small  catheter,  if  practicable,  through 
the  stricture,  and  inflate  the  colon.  The  colon  may  he 
distinguished  from  the  peritoneum,  which  sometimes  pre- 
sents in  the  wound,  by  its  situation  immediately  external 
to  the  quadi'atus  lumborum  and  below  the  Iddney ;  by 
the  presence  of  the  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres ; 
by  the  thickness  of  its  coats  on  nipping  it  up  by  the 
fingers;  and,  at  times  by  in  this  way  feeling  scybalous 
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masses  of  foeces  in  its  interior.  Tlie  jteritoiieum.  on  tlie 
other  hand,  maj^  generally  bo  known  by  the  absence  of 
the  above  characters,  and  if  it  is  nipped  up  by  the 
intestine  being  felt  to  slip  away  from  between  the 
fingers.  Having  found  the  colon,  secure  it  to  the  skin. 
This  is  usually  done  by  passing  a  silk  suture  by  means  of 
a  curved  needle  on  a  handle,  first  through  the  skin,  then 
through  the  bowel,  and  then  through'  the  skin  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wound,  and  repeating  the  procedure 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wound.  The  bowel  is'then  opened 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  loops  of  suture  by  which 
it  is  transfixed  hooked  out  by  the  finger  and  divided,  and 
the  bowel  secured  to  the  integument  by  the  four  sutures 
thus  formed.  A  better  and  more  convenient  way  of  i:)a3sing 
the  sutru-es,  which  should  then  be  of  wire,  is  "by  Smith's 
cleft  palate  needle.  If  this  is  used  a  series  of  sutm-es 
are  passed,  first  through  the  skin,  and  then  through  the 
wall  of  the  bowel,  and  tied  before  the  bowel  is  opened. 
Should  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  opened  by  mistake,  it 
must  be  carefully  closed  hj  suture  before  the  incision  is 
made  into  the  colon. 

Some  perform  lumbar  colotomj'  in  two  stages,  like  gas- 
trostomy; but  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done  in  the 
way  described  above,  such  is  hardly  necessary.  The  bowels 
should  be  kej^t  at  rest  b}^  means  of  opium  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  no  food  given  by  the  mouth  for  twenty-four 
hours.  An  enema  may  subsequently  be  required  if  the 
bowels  do  not  act  sjDontaneously.  It  may  also  become 
necessary  to  clear  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is 
beyond  the  wound.  Indeed  it  has  been  pi'oposed  to  close 
com^iletely  this  part  of  the  bowel  by  ojicration  so  as  to 
jirevent  fteces  passing  down  it. 

OPERATIONS    ox   THE   LIVEi;.  GALL-HLADDER,  .STOMACH. 
SPLEEX  AND  TANCIIEAS. 

AsriKATlON  OF  THE  LTVEH  may  bo  required  for  the 
jiurposo  of  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  hydatid 
cyst  or  abscess  in  the  liver,  or  for  the  removal  of  tlio 
iluid  from  a  hydatid  cyst.  Having  thorouffhiy  cleansed 
the  skin  with  an  antise]-)tic  and  placed  the  patient  if 
nervous  under  an  innestlietic,  introduce  th(^  as]iirating 
nfH^dle  lit  tlie  most  ]U'omint'nt  ]iart  of  the  swelling,  taking 
cnri'  to  iivoid  the  colon  and  intestines.  "When  ojieiat- 
ing  lor  liydatids  stop  the  aspiration  if  blood  escapes,  if 
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the  patieut  becomes  faiut,  or  if  violent  cough  comes 
on.  Othei'wise  continue  the  aspii-ation  till  the  cyst  is 
emptied.  On  the  removal  of  the  needle  place  an  antiseptic 
pad  over  the  wound.  The  operation  is  not  free  from 
danger,  several  patients  having  died  suddenly  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  needle,  apparently  in  some  cases  from 
plugging  of  the  pulmonary  vein  by  a  portion  of  a 
hydatid  that  has  escarped  into  the  circulation  thi'ough  a 
wound  of  one  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Incision  of  the  livek  may  be  required  for  evacuating 
a  hydatid  cyst,  or  abscess.  Make  an  incision  over  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  and  having  divided 
the  abdominal  parietes  and  stopped  all  bleeding,  ojjen 
the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  liver  is  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls  cai'efuUy  incise  it,  first  introducing  an 
aspirating-needle  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  pus. 
It'  non-adherent  the  liver  may  be  stitched  to  the  abdominal 
wall  and  an  aspirator  introduced  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cyst  or  abscess,  and  the  liver  substance  then 
incised.  Or  the  opening  of  the  cyst  or  abscess  may  be 
delayed  till  the  liver  has  become  adherent  to  the  jjarietes. 
rireat  care  should  be  taken,  if  the  cyst  or  abscess  is 
opened  at  once,  to  prevent  any  fluid  or  pus  escaping  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  strictest  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions should  of  course  be  observed.  Place  a  drain 
tube  in  the  wound  and  apply  antiseptic  dressings. 

Tapping  the  abdomen  for  ascites  should  be  done  in 
the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
pubes  (Fig.  253,  a).  The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  a 
small  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin,  and  the 
trocar  and  cannula,  with  a  tube  attached  to  convey  the 
fluid  into  a  vessel,  should  be  thrust  into  the  abdomen. 
The  fluid  should  be  drawn  off  slowly,  and  a  many- 
tailed  bandage,  jn-eviously  passed  round  the  body, 
gradually  tightened  as  the  fluid  flows,  in  order  to  keep 
up  pressure  on  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  so  prevent 
syncope. 

Cholecystotomy  is  the  opening  and  draining  of  the 
gall-bladder,  consequent  upon  the  impaction  of  a  calculus 
in  the  cystic  duct.  Make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  Hnea 
semilunaris,  beginning  just  below  the  ninth  costal  carti- 
lage, or  over  the  tumour  when  the  gall-bladder  is  dis- 
tended (Fig.  253,  f).  Having  divided  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  stopped  all  bleeding,  open  the  peritoneum. 
Search  for  the  gall-bladder  with  the  finger  beneath  the 
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liver,  if  it  does  not  present  in  the  wound,  and  bring  it  to 
the  surface  if  ijracticable.  Pack  the  wound  with  sponges 
to  prevent  any  fluid  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  introduce  an  aspirator-needle  into  the  gall-bladder, 
which,  as  the  fluid  escapes,  should  be  weU.  drawn  into  the 
wound.  Enlarge  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
remove  any  gall-stones  found  loose.  If  a  stone  is  found 
impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  extract  it,  if  possible,  by 
forceps,  by  gentle  manipulation  with  the  fingers  in  the 
abdomen,  by  careful  crushing  with  padded  forceps,  hy 
breaking  it  with  a  needle  passed  thi-ough  the  wall  of  the 
duct,  or  by  chipping  off  frag-ments  as  it  lies  in  the  duct. 
Secure  the  edges  of  the  apertui'e  in  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
abdominal  wall  by  sutures,  with  its  peritoneal  coat  well 
in  contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum ;  leave  a  di-ain- 
tube  in  the  gall-bladder  ;  and  close  the  rest  of  the  abdo- 
minal wound  in  the  way  ali-eady  described.  The  biliary 
fistula  thus  left  will  close  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  cystic 
duct  has  been  cleared. 

CnoLECYSTECTOiXY,  or  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder, 
may  be  required :  1,  where  perforation  follovring  suppiu-a- 
tion  and  ulceration  has  occurred,  and  the  coats  are  foimd 
too  softened  to  admit  of  sutui-e ;  and  2,  where  chole- 
cystotomy  is  indicated,  but  on  opening  the  abdomen  the 
gall-bladder  is  found  so  contracted  that  its  fundus  cannot 
be  drawn  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls  withMut 
tearing  it.  Make  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  chole- 
cystotomj%  prolonging  it  or  dividing  the  muscles  trans- 
versely a  little  below  the  ribs  if  more  room  is  required. 
Having  well  packed  the  wound  with  sj^onges  to  jirevent 
blood  escaping  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavitj^,  dissect 
the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver,  clamping  or  tying  any 
bleeding  vessels,  divide  the  cystic  duct  between  two  liga- 
tures, cleanse  the  woimd,  remove  the  sponges,  and  unite 
the  abdominal  walls  in  the  usual  way. 

PYLOKECTOMY,  GASTKO-ENTEROSTOMY",  DUODEXOSTOilY 
AND  JEJUNOSXOMY. — rijlort'doini/,  or  removing  the  pylo- 
rus for  carcinoma,  was  formerly  done  by  uniting  the 
severed  duodenum  to  the  stomach  bj-  suture.  Now  the  cut 
ends  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  usually  sewn  up 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  sutm-e,  and  the  stomach  united 
to  the  duodenum  or  the  jejunum  bj'  Sean's  plates  (Fig. 
25(5).  Oadrii-cidirostuin!/.  or  forming  a  fistula  between  the 
stoiinu'b  iuul  smnll  intestine  to  allow  fluids  to  pass  out  of 
the  stoniai  li,  is  umployed  wliero  the  disease  of  the  pylorus 
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is  too  extensive  for  removal.  It  is  usually  doue  hy 
placing  one  of  Seun's  plates  in  the  stomach  and  the  other . 
in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  in  the  way  shewn  in 
Fig.  256.  Daodenostoini/  and  jejanostuiny,  or  the  opera- 
tions for  forming  an  artificial  opening  into  these  portions 
of  the  small  intestine  respectively,  are  so  rarely  required 
that  they  are  not  here  described.  Neither  is  the 
operation  of  opening  the  stomach,  securing  it  to  the 
abdominal  walls,  aud  then  scraping  away  with  a  curette 
portions  of  the  carcinoma  blocking  the  pylorus.  In- 
deed, gastro-enterostomj''  by  the  improved  method  with 


Fig.  256. — Part  of  Ibe  stomach  and  jejiinnm  from  a  case  of  gastro- 
enterostomy. A.  Stomach,  is.  Jejunum.  The  bone  plates  are 
still  in  silu.  The  plate  in  the  jejunum  is  seen.  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  Museum.) 

Senn's  plates,  has  practically  replaced  these  operations. 
The  necessity  for  the  large  number  of  Lembert's  sutures 
formerly  employed  in  gastro-enterostomy  is  now  done 
away  with,  and  the  operation  can  consequently  be  done 
in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  and  hence  with  much  less 
shock.    Many  successful  cases  have  been  recorded. 

Dilatation  of  the  cardiac  jUstd  pyloric  ends  of 

THE  STOMACH  FOR  SIMPLE  FIBROUS  STRICTURE  (Lureta's 
operation,)  consists  in  opening  the  stomach  and  then  dila- 
ting the  cardiac  or  pyloric  end,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
the  linger.  The  wound  in  the  stomach  is  then  closed  by 
a  Lembert's  suture,  aud  the  abdominal  parietes  united,  as 
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after  ovariotomy.  The  strictest  antiseptic  ijrecautions 
must  of  course  be  taken.  In  the  successful  operations 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  stricture  at  present. 

Splenectomy,  or  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  may  be 
required  for  rupture  of  the  viscus,  and  for  some  cases  of 
hypertrophy.  An  incision  is  made  either  in  the  liuea 
alba,  the  linea  semilunaris,  or,  still  further  to  the  left, 
and  the  spleen  having  been  thoroughly  exposed,  adhe- 
sions carefuUj^  broken  down,  and  the  organ,  if  enlarged, 
drawn  out  of  the  wound,  the  pedicle  is  transfixed  in 
several  places,  and  the  ligatures  interlocked  .and  tied.  The 
pedicle  is  next  severed  well  to  the  splenic  side  of  the 
ligatures,  the  organ  removed,  the  peritoneum  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  abdominal  wound  united  and  drained. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  the  splenic  sub- 
stance, an  accident  attended  with  fearful  hLemorrhage. 

Deainage  of  panckeatic  cysts  due  to  obstruction  to 
the  duct  or  tq  injiuy  may  be  required.  These  cysts  give 
rise  to  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  often  at- 
tended with  severe  neuralgic  pain,  and  from  which  may 
be  obtained  on  aspiration  an  alkaline  fluid  having  the 
properties  of  turning  starch  into  sugar  and  of  emulsi- 
fying fats.  Fat  may  be  present  in  the  fieces  and  siigar 
in  the  urine.  The  abdomen  should  be  opened  and  the 
cyst  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  drained. 


HERNIA. 

The  term  Hernia,  though  often  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  terms  to  signify  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from 
its  containing  cavity,  as,  Hernia  rcrehri,"  or  "  Ucruia 
testis,''  when  employed  alone  is  applied  only  to  such  a 
protrusion  from  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  and  is  equivalent 
in  this  sense  to  the  term  Eupture,  the  name  by  which  the 
affection  is  popularly  known. 

Description  op  hernia  in  general.— A  hernia  may 
occur  at  almost  any  situation,  but  is  most  common  at  the 
iTiguinul  and  femoral  I'ings,  spots  at  which  the  abdominal 
])!inetes  arc  naturally  weaker  than  elsewhere.  It  gene- 
rally consists  of  intestine,  or  of  omentum,  or  of  both  ;  lint 
almost  every  one  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  viscera  have 
at  tiinos  formed  the  protrusion. 

'I'llK  CATSES  OF  HERNIA  are  ])redisposing  and  exciting. 
T/w  jm'<li.yi(isin(/  may  bo  divided  into;    I.  Hereditary 
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and  congenital  malformations,  such  as  an  elongated  con- 
dition of  the  mesentery,  a  patency  of  the  funicular  portion 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  canal  of  Nuck,  and  congenital 
defects  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  2.  Acquired  elonga- 
tion or  downward  displacement  of  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery.  3.  A  relaxed  condition  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  such  as  is  induced  by  pregnancy,  and  by  rapid 
emaciation  in  persons  previously  stout.  4.  The  rapid  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  5.  Any  injury 
or  operation  that  has  weakened  the  abdominal  walls.  (J, 
Occupations  involving  severe  muscular  exertion ;  and  7. 
The  male  sex,  inasmuch  as  men  are  more  subject  to  the 
exciting  causes.  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  forming  its  walls  and  the  con- 
sequent compression  of  the  contained  viscera.  They  may 
be  divided  into  those  that  act  suddenly,  and  those  that 
act  slowly.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
sudden  and  violent  exertions,  straining  at  stool,  lifting 
heavy  weights,  &c.  Amongst  the  latter,  continual  strain- 
ing, as  from  stricture  of  the  urethi'a,  enlarged  prostate, 
phimosis,  or  a  narrow  meatus,  constant  coughing  occa- 
sioned by  chronic  bronchitis  and  emjihysema,  &c. 

Anatomy  of  hernia. — As  the  viscus  is  protruded 
through  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  jDarietes,  whether  at  one 
of  the  so-called  rings  or  elsewhere,  it  generally  forces  that 
portion  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  which  lies  over  the 
aperture,  before  it  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.  When  it 
escapes  at  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  however,  instead  of 
thus  protruding  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it,  it  may 
pass  into  the  tubular  prolongation  of  peritoneum  which 
naturally  descends  in  front  of  the  testicle  in  the  foetus, 
and  which  from  some  cause  has  remained  unobliterated. 
The  pouch  of  peritoneum  in  which  the  protruded  viscus  is 
thus  enclosed  is  called  the  sac.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
spoken  of  as  an  acquired,  in  the  latter  as  a  cunfjenitul  sac. 
In  some  forms  of  ctecal  hernia  the  sac  may  be  incomplete, 
i.e.,  the  viscus  may  be  only  covered  by  peritoneum  in 
front,  and  in  contact  with  the  tissues  behind ;  and  in  dia- 
phragmatic hernia,  and  in  hernia  following  a  wound  of 
the  abdominal  walls  where  there  is  no  parietal  peritoneum 
covering  the  aperture,  there  will  bo  no  sac.  The  pro- 
truded viscus  enclosed  in  its  peritoneal  sac  forms  a 
swelling  surrounded  by  the  tissues  of  the  part  into  which 
it  has  escaped.    The  tissues  .superficial  to  it,  i.e.,  between 
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the  sac  and  the  skin,  form  -what  are  called  its  coverinj^s. 
We  have  to  consider,  therefore,  1,  the  sac,  2,  its  contents, 
and  3,  its  coverings. 

1.  The  sac  is  said  to  consist  of  a  body,  neck  and  mouth, 
teruas  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  It  is  at  first 
thin  and  membraneous,  resembling  the  peritoneum  ;  but 
in  old  hernise  may  become  thickened  and  indurated,  or 
else,  as  for  example  in  umbilical  hernia,  attenuated  or  in 
places  absorbed.  It  is  usuallj^  globular  or  pyriform,  biA 
may  take  almost  any  shape.  Thus  it  may  be  fusiform, 
hour-glass-like,  or  divided  by  adhesions  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  part,  perhaps,  containing  fluid  and  forniing 
what  is  known  as  a  hydrocele  of  the  sac.  The  neck  is  at 
first  generally  slightly  puckered,  but  as  the  result  of 
inflammatory  consolidation  becomes  in  old  hernije  smooth, 
thickened,  and  often  indurated.  The  mouth  may  be  wide 
and  expanded,  or,  in  the  case  of  congenital  hernite.  in 
which  the  neck  is  frequently  elongated,  narrow  and 
contracted. 

'2.  The  contnds  vf  the  sac  maybe  intestine  alone  [enUru- 
cele) ;  or  omentum  alone  {epiplocele)  ;  or  both,  the  omentum 
then  generally  descending  in  front  of  the  intestine  [i-nfero- 
epiplocdc),  or  more  rarely  the  intestine  in.  front  of  the 
omentum  [epiplo- enter occJc).  In  exceptional  instances  the 
bladder,  the  ovaries,  and  other  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic 
viscera,  have  been  met  with  in  the  sac.  The  small 
intestine,  and  especially  a  portion  of  the  lower  three  feet 
of  the  ileum,  most  frequently  descends.  "When  the  large 
inte.stine  descends  it  is  generally  the  crecum  :  but  auy 
portion  of  the  small  or  large  may  do  so.  There  may  be 
but  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  in  the  sac,  or  a  part  only 
of  its  calibre;  but  when  once  a  portion  has  esca])ed 
there  is  generally  a  tendency  for  more  to  follow,  and  m 
old  hernife  to  the  extent  of  "several  inches  or  even  foot. 
The  protruded  intestine  and  mesentery  in  long-slanding 
cases  become  hypervascular  and  thickened,  and  th(- 
omentum  hypertrophied  and  matted  togother._  A  small 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  also  generally  found  in  the  sac, 
and  in  rare  instances  loose  or  attached  fibrinous  bodies 
somewhat  similar  to  those  met  with  in  bursas.  Where 
the  neck  of  the  sac  has  become  oblitoratod  by  the  long 
wearing  of  a  truss,  the  sac  has  been  found  tilled  entirely 
with  serous  fluid,  thus  forming  a  cyst. 

:5.  The  rovrrinqif  of  the  sac  necessarily  vary  according  to 
the  situation  of'  the  hernia.    Thov  will  bo  enumerated 
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under  eacli  special  form,  and  little  more  need  be  said 
about  them  here  farther  than  that  thej^  often  become 
thickened,  blended  together,  thinned,  or  absorbed,  so 
that  in  actual  practice  tliey  can  seldom  be  demonstrated. 

The  conditions  of  a  hernia. — A  hernia  may  be  :  (1) 
reducible;  (2)  irreducible;  (3)  strangulated;  (4)  in- 
carcerated, and  (o)  inflamed. 

1.  A  reducible  hernia  is  one  that  can  be  returned 
into  the  abdominal  cavity;  i.e.,  it  either  goes  back  when 
the  patient  lies  down  ;  or  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  the 
patient  himself,  or  by  the  Surgeon  maiiing  jiressure  u})on 
it  in  a  suitable  direction.    The  sac,  except  perhaps  in 


Fig.  2.57. — Spica  bandage  for  tlje  yruiii.    (Bryaiil's  Hui-gory.) 

quite  recent  cases,  cannot  be  put  back  into  the  abdomen 
in  conse(|uence  of  its  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues, 
but  remains  empty  in  sHii. 

Syinptonis. — At  first  there  may  be  a  mere  fulness  or  pro- 
trusion, commonly  at  one  of  the  abdominal  rings  ;  the  pro- 
trusion becomes  more  prominent  when  the  patient  stands 
up,  strains,  or  coughs,  but  it  completely  disappears  on  his 
lying  down.  If  neglected  it  gradually  increases  in  size, 
forming  a  prominent  non-translucent  swelling,  in  which  a 
distinct  impulse  is  felt  on  coughing.  If  the  hernia  contains 
intestine  {(tntcrdcvh),  it  will  be  tense  and  elastic,  and  reso- 
nant on  percussion ;  whilst  a  peculiar  gurgling  is  heard 
from  the  displacement  of  gas  and  fluid  on  returning  it  into 
the  abdomen.  If  on  the  contrary  it  contains  omentum  {epi- 
ploadc),  it  will  be  dull  to  percussion,  doughy  a,nd  inelastic, 
or  hard  and  resisting,  and  lobulated,  whilst  the  cha- 
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racteristic  yurg-liug  is  not  heard  ou  returuiug  it  iuto  the 
abdomen. 

The  diagnosis  -will  be  given  under  the  head  of  S])eci<il 
Ilernice,  as  it  is  from  other  diseases  of  each  special  region 
that  a  diagnosis  has  to  be  made. 

The  treutineid  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  The 
jialliutiue  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  hernia  and 
applying  some  form  of  truss.    A  pad  and  spica  bandage 


Fig.  258. — Inguinal  truss.       Fiu.  i:A>. — Femoral  truss. 


jilaced  more  vertically.  Fig.  '260  is  an  umbilical  truss. 
In  measuring  for  a  tru.ss  the  following  notes  should 
be  taken  and  sent  to  tlio  maker: — 1.  The  dimensions 
round  the  pelvis  midway  between  tlic  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  great  trochanter.  2.  The  kind  of  licrnia.  ;>. 
The  side  on  whicli  it  is  situated.  A.  Tlic  si/,(>  of  llic 
ring.  5.  The  ago  and  sex  of  the  patienf .  (i.  Tin- strongtli 
of  the  sjiring  re<iuired.  The  truss  slunild  be  worn  coii- 
stantlj',  and  never  on  any  excuse  loft  olf.    A  lighter 


Fiii.  260.  — Uiubilical  tvnat,. 


should  be  apjilied  (Fig. 
I2i7),  till  a  truss  can 
be  prociu'ed.  The  form 
of  truss  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ]iosition,  size, 
&c.,  of  the  licruia.  Fig. 
2o.S  is  an  inguinal  truss  of 
the  ordinary  sliape,  ami 
maybe  distinguished  from 
a  femoral  (Fig.  by 
the  pad  of  the  latter  being 
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truss  iiiiiy  hv  provided  for  the  uiglit,  and  oue  covered 
with  india-rubber  or  made  of  vulcanite  for  the  bath.  The 
radical  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  hernia,  and  in 
some  way  obliterating  the  sac  and  closing  the  ring.  In 
young  children  the  wearing  of  a  truss  may  do  this,  but  in 
older  children,  and  in  adults,  the  ring  is  then  usually  too 
large  and  othei'wise  altei'ed  for  the  hernia  to  be  thus 
cured,  and  some  further  procedure,  if  thought  advisable, 
must  be  undertaken.  Of  the  various  methods  that  have 
been  proposed,  those  of  Wood,  Spanton,  Warren,  and 
Banks,  are,  j^erhaps.  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  Briefly,  1,  Wood's  consists  in  freeing  the  sac  from 
its  scrotal  connections,  invaginatiug  it  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  then  subcutaneously  sewing  the  canal,  ring, 
and  sac  together.  In  iSpanton's,  the  sac  is  also  invagina- 
ted,  but  the  consolidation  of  the  parts  is  effected  by 
twisting  them  together  by  an  instrument  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  cork-screw  which  is  introduced  subcutane- 
ously, and  left  in  situ  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  until 
sufficient  inflammation  has  been  set  up  to  glue  the  parts 
togethei'.  3.  Wairen  and  Ileaton,  amongst  others  in 
America,  have  revived  the  method  of  obliterating  the  sac 
by  injections.  4.  Banks'  method  consists  in  cutting  away 
the  sac  after  ligature  of  its  neck,  and  then  sewing  up  the 
ring.  Ligature  and  excision  of  the  sac  is  applicable  to 
femoral  and  umbiUcal  as  well  as  to  inguinal  herniiTe.  In 
femoi'al  hernia,  however,  the  ring  is  too  unjdelding  to 
admit  of  its  being  closed  by  sutiu'e. 

2.  Ax  iiiEEDUCiBLE  HERNIA  is  One  that  cannot  be 
retiu-ned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  causes  of  the  ii'rcducibility,  which  are  many,  may 
be  conveniently  classihed  according  as  the  impediment  to 
the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  exists: — 1.  Outsidis  the. 
sac,  from  inflammatory  thickening  and  contraction  of  the 
tissues  forming  the  ring  oi'  other  aperture  through  which 
the  hernia  has  escaped.  2.  Jn.  the  sac  ivalls,  from  inflam- 
matory thickening  and  contraction,  and  from  elongation 
of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  3.  hmidc  t/w  sac,  from  (ft),  the  great 
bulk  of  tli(^  intestine  or  omentum  due  to  increased  growth 
subsequent  to  their  descent ;  (/;),  constriction  of  the  omen- 
tum at  the  situation  of  the  ring  and  expansion  of  the 
lower  part;  (c),  adhesion  of  the  intestine  or  omentum  to 
the  sac,  or  to  one  another;  {d),  bands  of  adhesions  stretch- 
ing across  the  sac  and  so  conflning  a  looji  of  intestine  or 
knuckle  of  omentum;  (e),  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  sac; 
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(/),  a  jiortion  of  intestine  (as  the  caBcum)  having  de- 
scended uncovered  with  peritoneum  on  one  aspect,  the 
uncovered  portion  forming  adhesions  with  the  tissues 
around  it  where  the  sac  is  absent. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  reducible  fonn, 
save  that  the  hernia  cannot  be  completely  reduced.  Thus, 
there  is  impulse  on  coughing,  non-tiunslucency,  and 
when  it  contains  iutestiue,  gurgling  on  handling,  and 
resonance  on  percussion.  It  is,  moreover,  often  attended 
with  dragging  or  colicky  pains  and  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
When  its  contents  are  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the 
intestine  can  sometimes  be  returned.  A  consideration  of 
the  above  signs  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a 


protect  it  from  injurj^  and  prevent  it  from  getting  bigger 
by  the  descent  of  more  intestine  or  omentum;  and.  2,  if 
possible,  to  render  it  reducible.  For  the  first  purpose  the 
patient  should  wear  a  bag  truss  (Fig.  2(il),  or  the  lace-up 
truss.  Trusses  are  often  difficult  to  adjust.  Under  s\ich 
circumstances  a  cast  of  the  parts  should  be  taken  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  to  this  any  instrument-maker  can  thou 
accurately  mould  the  truss.  When  the  patient  will 
submit,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  convert  the  hcn-nia 
into  a  reducible  one  ;  and  if  persevered  in  will  frc(iuently, 
especialljr  in  recent  herni;x>,  be  successful.  Th(>  patient 
.should  maintain  the  horiz^mtal  position,  the  diet  should 
be  restricted,  saline  purgatives  given,  and  ice  occasionally 
applied  to  the  part,  or  continuous  ]ir(^ssuro  mav  be  kept 
on  the  hernia  by  means  of  the  hingo-cu]i  truss.  The  treat- 
ment will,  of  course,  only  be  successful  when  the  irre- 
ducibility  depends  u])on  removable  causes,  such  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  oi'  the  omentum  or  intestine.  When 


hydi'ocele  extending  high  up  the 
cord  with  which  it  is  perhaps 
most  likely  to  be  confouuded. 


Fig.  261.— Bag  truss  for 
irreducible  beruia. 


Treatment.  —  An  irreducible 
hernia  often  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  not  only  on  this  account 
a  constant  soiu-ce  of  annoyance 
to  the  patient,  but  is  also  one  of 
danger  as  there  is  always  a  risk 
of  its  becoming  obstructed, 
strangulated,  or  inflamed,  or 
ruptured  by  accidental  blows. 
&c.  The  treatment  may  be  di- 
rected to  one  of  two  ends  :  1 ,  to 
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due  to  udhesious  and  tho  like,  it  cannot  bo  thus  overcome, 
though  with  the  use  of  the  hinge-cup  truss  adhesions  if  not 
too  firm  may  gradually  elongate  and  disappear.  Otherwise 
the  question  of  an  operation  for  a  radical  cure  may  be  raised. 

3.  Strangulated  hernia. — This  form  of  hernia  is 
one  in  which  the  protruded  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum is  so  tightly  gripped,  that  not  onlj'-  is  its  return  into 
the  abdomen  prevented,  but  the  circulation  through  its 
blood-vessels  is  so  impeded,  that  congestion,  followed  by 
inflammation  and  gangrene,  speedily  ensues,  if  the  stran- 
gulation is  not  soon  relieved. 

Causes. — 1.  The  sudden  forcing  of  intestine  or  omentum 
through  a  ring  or  aperture  so  small  that  it  is  tightly 
gripped  from  the  moment  of  its  descent.  This  is  usually 
the  cause  of  strangulation  in  a  recent  hernia  or  in  an  old 
hernia  which  has  suddenly  descended  through  the  patient's 
neglect  to  put  on  his  truss.  2.  The  increase  of  bulk  in 
the  hernia  subsequent  to  its  descent,  and  its  consequent 
constriction  where  it  passes  through  the  aperture  or  ring. 
This  is  usually  the  cause  of  strangulation  in  irreducible 
hernia,  or  in  hernice  that  have  not  been  kept  up  by  a 
truss.  Such  an  increase  in  bulk  may  be  induced  by : 
(a),  the  sudden  protrusion  of  a  fresh  portion  of  omentum 
or  intestine  on  the  top  of  that  already  down  ;  {h),  the 
swelling  of  the  intestine  from  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  from  its  becoming  obstructed 
by  ffBces  or  flatus ;  and  (c),  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  omentum. 

The  seat  of  constriction,  or  as  it  is  technically  called 
the  stricture,  is  generally  either  (1),  outside  the  sue, 
i.e.,  at  one  of  the  tendinous  rings,  or  other  aperture 
through  which  the  hernia  has  passed ;  or  (2),  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac  itself;  whilst  (3),  in  very  rare  instances, 
it  may  be  inside  the  sac,  the  intestine  having  slipped 
through  a  hole  in  the  omentum,  or  become  entangled  by 
a  band  of  adhesions. 

Mechanism  of  stranr/vlation. — The  compression  of  the 
veins  at  the  seat  of  stricture  impedes  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  protinding  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum, 
and  congestion  followed  by  inflammation  and  gangrene 
ensues  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the  completeness 
of  the  obstruction.  The  congestion,  moreover,  induces 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  and  consequent  cessation  of 
its  peristaltic  action  a,nd  the  onward  flow  of  the  intestinal 
contents.    For  stiungulation  to  occui'  it  is  not  necessary 
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for  the  whole  circumt'erence  of  the  bowel  to  be  iuuluded 
m  the  stricture.  Au  inclu.sioli  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
its  circumference  {Richter^s  hernia  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  Littre's  hernia),  in  consequence  of  the  venous  con- 
gestion and  subsequent  inflammation  which  it  induces,  i^ 
sufficient.  Indeed,  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  .said 
to  occur  when  omentum  onlj'  is  contained  in  the  hernia, 
a  fact  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  as  constriction 
of  omentum  by  a  tight  ligatui-e  certainly  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms.  It  is  possible  that  in  these'cases  the  signs  of 
strangulation  have  depended  on  reflex  ii-ritation  of  the 
omental  nerves,  or  on  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  having 
been  strangulated  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  slipj^ed  back 
uuperceived.  That  strangulation  may  produce  a  severe 
impression  on  the  nerves,  is  evidenced  by  the  pain  reflected 
to  the  umbilicus,  and  by  the  general  nervous  symptoms. 

Pathological  condition  of  the  strangulated  part. — When 
the  constriction  is  very  tight,  the  cii'culation  may  be 
completely  arrested,  and  gangrene  ensue  in  a  few  horns. 
But  as  a  rule  the  arrest  is  only  j^artial,  and  the  gangrene 
is   preceded    by   congestion    and  inflammation.  The 
intestine   at   first  appears   red  and,  perhaps,  slightly 
swollen,  but  not  otherwise  altered ;  whilst  clear  serous 
fluid  in  greater  or  less  quantity  is  poiu'ed  out  between  it 
and  the  sac.    It  next  assumes  a  mulberry  coloiu',  and  as 
the  congestion  increases  it  becomes  darker  and  darker, 
and  finally  black  or  ash-grey.     At  the  same  time  it 
becomes   more   swollen,  and  loses   its  bright  shining 
appearance,  becoming  sticky,  then  doughy  in  consistency, 
and  pitting  on  pressure,  whilst  the  fl^iid  gets  darker  and 
turbid,    and   feculent  in  odour ;    finally  the  intestine 
sloughs,  and  its  contents  are  extravasated  into  the  sac. 
Sloughing  or  ulceration  frequently  begins  at  the  seat  of 
strictui'e,  and  in  the  mucous  coat,  where,  even  at  an 
early  stage,  an  impression  of  the  strictm-e  is  often  seen. 
The  omentum  undergoes  similar  changes,  jiassing  gra- 
dually into  a  state  of  gangrene.    Tlio  intestine  abovi^  the 
strangulated  portion  for  a  variable  distance  is  congested 
and  distended  with  frocal  matter,  whilst  that  below  is 
empty  and  contracted  but  othei-^^Tisc  natural.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  changes  a  local  peritonitis  is  set 
about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  gluing  the  intestine  to  the  peri- 
toneum, so  that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  extravasation  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.    The  sac  becomes  inflamed,  a  fiiecal 
abscess  is  formed,  iind,  if  the  patient  survives.  o]iens  on 
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the  surface,  leaving  him  with  a  fsecal  fistiihi.  In  other 
cases  general  peritonitis  supervenes,  or  the  intestine  gives 
way  above  the  stricture  and  so  peritonitis  results. 

The  symjytoms  are  local  and  general.  Local  si/mptoms. — 
The  hernia,  if  previously  reducible,  is  no  longer  so  ;  it 
becomes  tender  or  painiul  on  handling,  tense,  and  often 
tjnnpanitic ;  and  the  impulse  on  coug/irng  is  lost.  Pain 
may  be  present  in  the  hernia,  but  is  generally  referred  to 
the  region  of  the  irmbilicus.  The  skin  is  usually  natui'al, 
but  where  gangrene  has  occurred,  it  may  become  mottled, 
or  brick -dust  red,  and  emphysematous,  aiid  exhale  a 
fsecal  odom'.  Cessation  of  pain  may  then  occur,  but  is  a' 
delusive  sign.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  the  two  chief  being  vomiting  and 
constipation.  The  vomiting  is  of  a  peculiar  gushing  cha- 
racter, with  little  or  no  retching.  The  vomit  at  first 
consists  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  soon  becomes 
bile-stained,  and  finally  fsecal,  i.e.,  thin  and  brownish- 
yellow,  with  a  distinct  odoiu-  of  fseces.  The  constipation 
is  complete  (except  in  Eichter's  hernia),  flatus  not  even 
passing,  although  at  first  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine 
may  be  voided,  either  naturally  or  after  an  enema.  The 
face  becomes  pinched  and  anxious,  the  pulse  small  and 
wiry,  the  tongue  furred  and  brown,  and  if  strangulation 
is  not  relieved,  the  patient  may  die  of  collapse,  general 
peritonitis,  or  exhaustion  from  constant  vomiting.  Very 
occasionally  a  fascal  abscess  may  form  and  the  patient 
recover  with  a  ftecal  fistula.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a 
description  of  the  variations  in  the  symjatoms  that  may 
be  met  with,  and  it  must  sufHce  to  say  that  as  a  rule  in 
young  patients  with  recent  hernia  they  are  more  acute, 
and  call  more  imperatively  for  immediate  relief  than  in 
older  patients,  the  subjects  of  irreducible  hernia  of  long 
standing  in  whom  they  assume  a  more  chronic  character. 

Treatment. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  student  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
release  the  strangulated  intestine ;  that  this  as  a  rule 
admits  of  no  delay  ;  that  every  hour  adds  to  the  danger 
(gangrene  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hoiu's)  that 
the  result  of  the  case  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  strangulation  has  existed ; 
that  pm-gatives  for  overcoming  the  obstruction  are  not 
only  useless  but  absolutely  injurious ;  and  that  pro- 
longed and  forcible  attempts  to  return  the  bowel  by  the 
taxis  arc  unjustifiable   and  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
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Wliat  should  be  done,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  strangulated 
hernia  ?  The  taxis  should  as  a  rule  be  applied  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  if  this  is  unsuccessful  the  patient  may  in  some 
forms  of  inguinal  hernia  be  put  in  a  warm  bath  for 
twent_y  minutes,  and  another  attempt  then  made  to  retui-n 
the  bowel.  This  failing,  he  should  be  placed  under  an 
anfesthetic,  and  should  the  bowel  then  not  slip  back 
readily  on  again  gently  trying  the  taxis,  the  operation 
for  dividing  the  stricture  should  at  once  be  proceeded  with 
before  he  is  allowed  to  recover  from  the  anaesthetic.  If 
the  Surgeon  is  not  prepared  for  the  operation,  or  requii-es 
help,  a  full  dose  of  opium  should  in  the  meantime  be 
given,  and  ice,  if  at  hand,  or  warmth  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
large  poultice,  be  applied  to  the  tu.mom-.  But  it  is  better 
not  to  attempt  the  reduction  under  an  anajsthetic  till 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  operation.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  method  of  applying  the  taxis,  the  cases  in 
which  it  should  not  be  used,  the  cases  suitable  for  the  hot 
bath,  and  the  operation  of  herniotomy. 

'The  taxis. — The  method  of  applying  the  taxis,  wliich  is 
merely  the  technical  term  given  to  the  various  manipula- 
tions used  in  retm-ning  the  hernia  into  the  abdomen,  can 
only  be  learned  by  practice.  The  pelvis  should  bo  slightly 
raised,  and  the  tliigh  in  femoral  hernia  flexed  and  adducted 
so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  the  constricting  ring.  ^ 
With  one  hand,  sHghtly  raise  the  hernia,  and  grasp  it 
gently  so  that  some  of  the  flatus  or  iluid  may  be  squeezed 
out  and  the  bulk  lessened.  With  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  other  hand,  gently  compress  the  neck  laterally  to  pre- 
vent its  bulging  over  the  margin  of  the  ring,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  the  hernia  a  little  downwards  to  dis- 
engage its  neck.  The  pressure  should  be  a])i)lied  steadily, 
not  spasmodically,  and  its  direction  varied  according  to 
the  kind  of  hernia.  No  violence  sho^ild  be  ii.-<ed.  and  if 
after  a  few  minutes  the  intestine  does  not  slip  back  with 
the  characteristic  rush,  further  attempts  should  not  be 
made.  Violent  or  prolonged  efforts  are  .strongly  to  lie 
condemned,  as  not  only  are  thc^y  unlikely  to  be  successful, 
but  may  lead  to  lh(^  rupture  ol"  the  intestine,  or  sto])ping 
short  of  this  may  cause  so  nnich  bruising,  ccchymosis.  or 
inflammation,  that  tliey  jeoiiardizo  its  recovery  after  o]ie- 
ration.  How  long  should  the  taxis  bo  a]i])lied  r  Certainly 
not  more  tlian  ton  miiuites  at  the  outside.  The  length  of 
time,  however,  may  vary  in  different  hernia?,  liougbly 
it  may  be  given  at  iiboul  two  minuti's  for  a  small  tight 
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femoral  hernia,  and  five  minutes  for  a  large  femoral, 
inguinal,  or  umbilical  hernia.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  taxis  is  more  successful  in  recent  than  in  old 
femoral  hernife ;  in  inguinal  than  in  femoral,  and  espe- 
cially in  old  mguinal  under  chloroform ;  and  that  ■when 
successful  it  is  the  safest  method  of  overcoming  the 
strangulation.  The  taxis  should  not  be  applied — 1,  when 
other  Siu'geons  have  already  employed  it  for  long  periods ; 

2,  when  the  hernia  is  very  tense,  tender,  or  inflamed  ; 

3,  in  femoral  hernia  where  faecal  vomiting  has  existed  for 
some  time,  or  where  hiccough  has  supervened ; — in  short, 
whenever  it  appears  questionable  whether  the  intestine  has 
not  passed  into  a  condition  beyond  recovery,  or  whether 
actual  gangrene  has  not  taken  place. 

The  hot  hath  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  acute  than  in 
chi'onic  cases,  in  young  muscular  jDatients,  and  in  inguinal 
hernife.  It  shotdd  not,  as  a  rule,  be  given  to  the  old  or 
feeble,  as  it  has  then  a  tendency  to  induce  severe  syn- 
cope, and  renders  them  liable  to  take  cold.  Little  can 
be  expected  from  it  in  femoral  hernia  on  account  of  the 
fibrous  and  unjdelding-  nature  of  the  ring. 

The  opcrittion. — Herniotomy  or  kelotomy  has  for  its 
object — 1,  the  liberation  of  the  strangulated  intestine  or 
omentum  by  dividing  the  strictru'e,  and  2,  the  returning 
it  into  the  abdomen  if  proper  or  possible.  The  parts 
having  been  shaved  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap 
and  water  and  sponged  with  some  antiseptic  lotion,  an 
incision  should  be  made  over  the  sac  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  tumour,  and  its  coverings  carefully  and  successively 
divided  till  the  sac  is  exposed,  any  bleeding  vessels  being 
tied.  The  sac  may  be  known  by  the  arborescent  arrange- 
ment of  its  vessels,  its  tenseness  and  smoothness,  and 
when  thin  by  intestine,  omentum,  or  fluid  being  seen 
through  it.  It  may  further  be  distinguished  from  the 
intestine  by  the  shining  appearance  of  the  latter,  by  the 
circular  arrangement  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  by  a 
Little  fluid  usually  escaping  when  the  sac  is  opened.  If 
still  in  doubt,  the  questionable  structure  should  be  picked 
up  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  if  not  too  tense,  when, 
if  it  is  sac,  the  intestine  will  be  felt  to  slip  away. 
Before  opening  the  sac,  every  antiseptic  precaution  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term  should  be  taken.  All  bleed- 
ing should  be  stopped,  and  the  wound,  the  Sui-geon's 
hands  and  those  of  his  assistant  and  the  instruments 
should  1)0  thoroughly  cleansed  from  blood  with  antiseptic 
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lotion.  A  jDiece  of  the  sac  should  In;  uipped  up  with  the 
forceps,  and  nicked  with  tlie  blade  of  the  knife  lield  on  the 
flat.  If  too  tense  to  allow  of  this,  it  miist  he  cautiously 
scratched  through  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  As  a  rule 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  intestine,  as  some  fluid 
generally  exists  between  the  sac  and  its  contents.  The  sac, 
however,  should  always  be  opened  with  care,  as  the  intes- 
tine may  be  in  contact  with  it.  If  omentum  is  seen 
shining  through  the  sac,  it  should  be  opened  opposite  that 
spot.  The  character  of  the  fluid  which  escapes  is  a  good 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  the  parts.  If  pale  and  serous, 
the  indication  is  good ;  if  blood-stained  and  tm-bid  or  ftecal 
in  odoui',  bad.  A  director  should  now  be  passed  through 
the  small  opening,  and  the  sac  laid  open,  the  fluid 
absorbed  by  sponges  to  prevent  it  running  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  contents  examined.  If  only  omentum 
presents,  this  should  be  gently  unravelled  to  .search  for 
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intestine,  a  small  knuckle  of  which  will  often  be  found 
near  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  questions  will  now  arise 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  intestine,  what  with  the 
omentum  ?  Shall  they,  or  can  they  be  returned  ?  Shall 
the  omentum  be  cut  off  ?    Shall  the  stricture  be  divided  ? 

Treatment  of  the.  intestine. — -If  the  intestine  is  merely 
congested  and  claret-coloured  but  still  shining  and  the 
fluid  in  the  sac  is  of  a  serous  character  tliei'c  can  be  no 
question  of  replacing  it  in  the  abdomen  ;  or  if  it  is  already 
gangrenous  (a  condition  that  may  be  known  by  its  ash- 
grey  colour,  loss  of  elasticity  and  not  bleeding  if  pricked), 
there  can  be  no  question  on  tlie  other  hand  that  it  oiight 
not  to  be  returned  but  must  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  the 
ways  to  be  presently  described.  Again,  if  it  is  adherent 
to  the  sac  the  adhesions  when  soft  and  recent  may  be 
gently  broken  down  with  the  finger  and  tlio  intestine  re- 
turned unless  such  is  contra-indicated  from  other  causes; 
or  when  the  adhesions  are  old  and  iibi-ous.  they  may  be 
cut  through  and  ligatured,  and  thinntestine  also  retui  ned; 
but  when  they  are  thick  and  fleshy,  the  intestine  must  be 
lelfr  in  tlie  snc,  as  any  attemjit  to  break  IIumu  down  would 
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probably  lead  to  the  tearing  of  its  walls.    In  cases  of  the 
above  kind  the  treatment  is  clear;  but  when  the  intestine  is 
black,  ecchymosed,  doughy,  sticky,  or  coated  with  lymph, 
but  not  _  actually  gangrenous,  the  impression  of  the 
stricture  is  well  marked,  and  the  fluid  in  the  sac  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  it   becomes  an  anxious  moment  for  the 
Surgeon  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it,  and  much  must  be 
left  to  his  own  jirdgment  in  each  individual  case.    As  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  said   that  when  only  a  small 
knuckle  of  intestine  is  present,  and  although  black  has 
not  lost  its  shining  colom-,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
ulceration  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  it  should  be  replaced 
just  within  the  ring,  so  that  if  it  subsequently  gives  way 
the  f?ecal  contents  may  escape  externally ;  but  that  when 
the  intestine_  is  ecchymosed,  doughy,  &c.,  or  it  is  feared 
that  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  may  have  already 
begun  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  especially  when  a  large 
coil  is  present  it  should  be  left  in  the  sac.  Some  Surgeons, 
however,  if  in  doubt  always  leave  the  intestine  in  the  sac  • 
others  stitch  the  bowel  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  so  as 
to  leave  the  most  doubtful  part  in  the  centre  of  the  ring 
of  sutures.    If  the  gut  gives  way  the  freces  will  then  pass 
outwards.    If  the  injured  part  recovers  the  gut  will  be 
left  adherent  by  one  surface  to  the  inside  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

When  the  gut  is  clearly  rjangrenoii s,  it  should  be  opened ; 
and  if  extensively  gangrenous,  the  dead  portion  cut 
away.  So  far  most  Surgeons  are  agreed,  but  what  fui-ther 
should  be  done  is  still  an  open  question.  Some  merely 
leave  the  gangrenous  part  in  the  sac  or  stitch  the  open  ends 
of  the  gut  to  the  wound.  Others  prolong  the  wound  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  draw  down  the  gangrenous  loop  of 
intestine,  protect  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with 
sponges,  cut  the  gangrenous  part  completely  away,  empty 
the  distended  intestine  as  much  as  possible,  clamp  both 
iipper  and  lower  portions  with  rubber  tubing  passed 
through  a  small  incision  in  the  mesentery  to  prevent 
further  fa3cal  soiling,  irrigate  with  perchloride  of  mercury 
lotion  (1  in  2000),  restore  the  continuity  of  the  gut  by 
circular  enterorrhaphy  or  by  means  of  Senn's  plates  (see 
page  417),  and  replace  the  united  intestine  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  best  course  to  take,  however,  must  depend 
in  great  part  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Should  the  intestine  be  accidentally  wounded  either  in 
opening  the  sac,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  in 
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dividing  the  stricture,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  Le 
united  in  the  way  described  at  p.  416. 

Treatment  of  omen  tum  . — When  small  in  amount,  recently 
protruded,  and  only  slightly  congested,  the  omentum 
should  be  returned.  When  large  in  amount,  thickened, 
inflamed,  or  gangrenous,  it  should  be  ligatured,  cut  off', 
and  the  stump  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Aseptic  silk 
is  the  best  material  for  ligaturing  the  omentiim.  The 
ligature  to  prevent  slipping  should  be  tied  very  tightlj'  or 
made  to  transfix  the  pedicle,  the  latter,  if  necessary, 
being  gently  pulled  down  to  ensure  it  being  tied  at  "a 
healthy  spot.  When  the  omentum  forms  a  large  mass  it 
should  be  carefully  unravelled  to  determine  the  absence 
of  intestine  in  its  midst,  and  then  tied  in  separate  portions. 
Ligatm-e  of  the  vessels  separately  is  unsafe,  as  some  may 
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be  missed,  and  htemorrhage  occur  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  ligatures  shoiUd  be  cut  oii  short  and  returned  with 
the  omentum.  They  become  encysted  and  cause  no 
irritation.  If  the  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  intestine 
it  maj-  be  gently  separated  from  it  or  returned  with  the 
intestine.  If  adherent  to  the  sac  it  maj-  be  separated  and 
returned  or  removed  with  the  latter. 

Division  of  the  stricture  (it  the  neck  of  tlie  sac. — Pass  the 
index  finger  gently  between  the  intestine  and  the  sac,  or 
if  the  omentum  is  spread  out  between  the  intestine  and 
the  sac  (forming  the  so-called  omental  sac)  between  the 
intestine  and  omentum.  The  stricture  having  been  dis- 
covered insinuate  the  finger-nail  gently'  under  it,  and  the 
intestine  being  held  aside  by  the  other  fingers  or  by  an 
assistant,  pass  the  hernia  knife,  held  with  its  blade  on  the 
flat  and  protected  b_y  the  pul])  of  the  finger,  beneath  the 
stricture,  turn  its  cutting  edge  towards  the  stricture,  and 
notch  the  latter  in  one  or  more  jilaces  b}'  gently  depressing 
the  handle.  The  direction  in  M'hich  the  notcli  should  be 
made  will  depend  u])on  thv.  situation  of  the  liornia  ;  in 
extent  it  should  be  as  limited  asi)ossible.  The  .Surgeon,  as 
a  rule,  will  do  better  to  employ  his  finger  than  the  director, 
as  there  is  much  less  risk  of  wounding  the  intestine,  but 
if  a  director  is  u.scd  it  should  be  broad  and  flat  (Fig. 
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If  it  is  found  that  the  stricture  is  not  sufficiently  divided 
to  allow  the  intestine  to  slip  back  on  being  manipulated 
with  the  fingers,  a  second  notch  should  be  made.  But  if 
the  intestine  does  not  then  return  easily  the  stricture 
should  be  divided  again,  as  no  force  must  be  used.  Where 
the  intestine  is  gangrenous,  some  Surgeons  who  hold  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  gangrenous  intestine  in  the  sac 
merely  notch  the  stricture,  disturbing  as  little  as  possible 
the  adhesions  that  have  formed  between  the  intestine  and 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  as  it  is  upon  these  cutting  off,  as  they 
do,  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  gangrenous  gut 
that  the  patient's  safety  dejDends.  The  division  here  is 
not  practised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  strangula- 
tion, as  the  bowel  is  already  dead ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  contents  of  the  bowel  above  the  gangrenous 
part  to  escape  externally.  This  treatment,  however,  is 
far  from  successful ;  hence  many  now  advise  the  laying 
open  of  the  peritoneum  and  suture  of  the  intestine  as 
described  at  p.  689. 

Treatment  of  the  sac. — The  next  question  that  arises  is 
what  should  be  done  with  the  sac  ?  My  own  practice 
has  been,  unless  otherwise  contraindicated,  to  dissect  up 
the  sac,  apply  a  stout  catgut  ligature  to  its  neck,  and  cut 
the  body  of  the  sac  away.  In  inguinal  hernia  the  ring 
may  then  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  and  the 
woimd  closed.  In  femoral  hernia  the  parts  are  so  rigid 
that  they  cannot  well  be  brought  together.  In  umbilical 
hernia  the  sac  with  the  redundant  integuments  may  be 
removed,  and  the  wound  united  with  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  in  contact  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures.  Many, 
however,  prefer  simply  to  leave  the  sac  in  situ.,  merely 
uniting  the  wound,  and  applying  a  pad.  The  sac  should 
not  be  ligatured  and  cut  off :— 1.  "When  the  patient  is 
weak  or  collapsed,  and  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the 
operation  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  2.  When  the 
sac  is  acutely  inflamed.  3.  When  the  intestine  is  in  that 
doubtful  condition  that  it  has  only  been  placed  just 
within  the  ring.  4.  When  the  abdomen  contains  much 
serous  fluid,  or  peritonitis  is  present. 

Jfter-treatmeid.—Th.e  wound  should  be  dressed  anti- 
septically,  and  a  spica  bandage  firmly  applied.  Half  a 
grain  of  morphia  may  then  bo  injected  subcutaneously, 
or  a  full  dose  of  opium  given  by  the  mouth,  iind  the 
patient  subseiiuently  kept  under  the  influence  of  the  drug, 
in  order  to  place  the  intestine  at  rest  till  it  has  had  time 
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to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammation.  To 
further  insure  rest  some  wash  out  the  stomach  with  the 
stomach-joump.  With  the  same  end  in  "\4ew  no  nourish- 
ment should  be  given  Ly  the  mouth  for  the  first  twentj'- 
four  hours,  but  ice  in  small  quantities  may  be  sucked  or 
teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water  given  occasionally  to  relieve 
thirst  and  aMaj  any  tendency  to  vomit.  Nutrient  sup- 
positories or  nutrient  enemata  after  the  first  twelve 
houi's  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  Subsequently  milk 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time  may  be  taken  by  the  mouth, 
then,  in  addition,  beef-tea;  but  no  solid  food  should  be 
allowed  till  the  bowels  have  acted.  This  they  should  be 
permitted  to  do  spontaneously,  as  no  harm  will  ensue 
should  they  continue  confined  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If 
at  the  end  of  this  time  any  distension  or  uncomfortable 
sensations  are  experienced,  an  enema  may  be  given. 
Such,  however,  in  my  experience  is  seldom  required. 

Conditions  that  may  give  rise  to  a  conti luiance  of  the 
sym'ptoms  of  strungidation  after  the  taxis  or  herniotdmy. — 
As  a  riUe  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  cease  immediately 
or  soon  after  the  successful  application  of  the  taxis,  or  of 
herniotomy.  Should  they  persist  they  may  dejiend  on — 
1.  The  effect  of  the  ana?sthetic.  2.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  o.  The  presence  of 
another  hernia.  4.  The  displacement  of  the  hernia,  or 
reduction  en  masse.  5.  The  gut  becoming  gangrenous 
and  giving  way.  6.  Enteritis  or  peritonitis.  7.  Internal 
strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

If  the  persistence  of  the  symi^toms  is  due  to  the  aurrs- 
thetic  they  will  iisually  pass  off  in  a  few  hoiu's.  The 
vomiting,  moi'cover,  is  usually  attended  with  much  retch- 
ing, and  is  not  of  that  gushing  nature  characteristic  of 
strangulation  of  the  bowel.  If  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  the  symptoms  Avill  also, 
as  a  rule,  gradually  cease  under  the  iuOuence  of  opimn. 
Should  they  not  do  so,  however,  a  careful  search  should  bo 
made,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  for  another  hernia, 
and  if  one  is  discovered  and  appears  strangulated,  it  should 
be  explored.  If  no  other  hernia  exists  the  continuance 
of  the  symptoms  may  be  duo  to  the  hernia  not  having 
been  properly  reduced,  to  peritonitis,  to  the  jiersistcnco 
of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gut,  or  to 
interiuil  stiangulation.  ff,  therefore,  the  hernia  is 
reported  not  to  have  slipped  back  with  the  usual  gurgle, 
or  there  is  some  fulness  felt  about  the  hernial  ring,  llic 
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ring  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  explored,  or  the  wound, 
if  an  operation  has  been  performed,  opened  up.  It  may 
then  be  found  (re)  that  the  hernia  has  been  reduced  en 
masse,  i.e.,  that  the  hernia,  along  with  the  sac,  has  been 
forced  between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  perito- 
neum, a  condition  most  frequently  met  with  when  the 
hernia  is  femoral ;  {h)  that  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  become 
detached,  the  intestine  remaining  strangulated;  (c)  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  sac  has  been  rent  and  the 
hernia,  still  strangulated  at  the  neck,  forced  into  the 
sub-serous  connective  tissue ;  or  (d)  that  the  hernia  has 
passed  into  a  pouch  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  instead  of  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Under  any  of  the  above  circum- 
stances the  sac  should  be  drawn  down,  the  condition 
causing  the  strangulation  accurately  ascertained,  the 
strictm-e,  wherever  situated,  divided,  and  the  intestine 
returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Peritonitis  following 
the  reduction  of  a  hernia  may  be  known  by  the  signs 
already  given  at  page  422,  and  should  be  treated  as  there 
indicated.  Persistent  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  or 
the  existence  of  internal  strangulation,  may  be  suspected 
when  along  with  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  of  the  bowel  the  signs  of  the  other  condi- 
tions that  may  give  rise  to  such  symptoms,  are  absent. 
Should  the  paralysis  not  pass  off  under  the  influence  of 
time  and  opium,  an  enema,  or  even  a  pm-gative  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  useful  to  rouse  the  intestine  to  action, 
whilst,  in  other  instances,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
explore  the  abdomen,  open  the  intestine  above  the  para- 
lyzed part  and  suture  it  to  the  wound  in  the  parietes. 
Internal  strangulation  should  be  treated  as  described 
under  Laparoiomy. 

Frognos is. —The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  strangulated 
hernia  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  hernia  has 
been  strangulated,  the  tightness  of  the  stricture,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  gangrene  or  peritonitis  before  the 
operation,  the  amount  of  bruising  intlicted  on  the  gut  by 
the  taxis,  the  degree  of  exposui'o  and  manipulation  to 
which  the  gut  is  subjected  during  the  operation,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  Moreover,  the  prognosis 
IS  graver  in  a  small  femoral  hernia,  and  in  a  hernia  which 
has  recently  come  down  (inasmuch  as  in  these  the  con- 
striction IS  usually  tight),  than  in  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  or  a  hernia  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  con- 
striction is  usually  much  less. 
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4.    ObSTIIUCTED    or   IIs'CAIU.'EKATEO    UEItXIA.  —  Thf'SO 

terms  ai'c  geuerallj'  ajDj^licid  synouymouslj'  to  an  irredufible 
hernia  in  which  the  protruded  intestine  has  become  ob- 
structed b}'  a  collection  of  uudif^ested  food,  foreign  bodies, 
as  cherry-stones,  ice.  The  hernia  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  old  people,  and  if  neglected,  is  apt  to  become 
strangulated  or  inflamed.  Sijmptoiiis. — As  in  strangula- 
tion, there  may  be  constipation,  colickj- pains,  nausea,  and 
IJerhaps  vomiting ;  but  the  local  signs  of  strangulation  are 
less  marked.  Thus,  there  may  be  little  or  no  local  j^ain  and 
no  tension  in  the  sac,  though,  at  times,  it  may  become 
distended  and  larger  than  before  the  incarceration  occuiTcd. 
The  impulse  on  cough  may  still  be  present,  and  hard 
fsecal  masses  may,  perhaps,  be  felt.  The  sjTnptoms,  how- 
ever, may  gradually  merge  into  those  of  strangulation, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  obsti'uction 
from  strangulation,  especially  when  the  fonner  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  inflanrmation  of  the  sac.  When  in 
doubt  the  case  should  be  treated  like  one  of  sti'angulated 
hernia.  Treatment. — A  purgative  enema,  rest  in  the  recrun- 
bent  position,  warmth  or  ice  to  the  part,  and  restriction  of 
diet  should  be  i)rescribed.  When  there  is  no  vomiting,  a 
brisk  pm-ge  is  often  successful,  but  before  giving  such  the 
Siu'geon  should  thoroughly  assui-e  himself  that  strangula- 
tion does  not  exist.  The  application  of  the  taxis  is  advised 
by  some,  and  doubtless,  in  some  instances,  the  intestine 
may  be  emptied  of  its  contents  by  this  means.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  its  use  is  not  unattended 
with  risk. 

0.  Inflamed  hernia. — In  this  condition  the  sac  and 
to  some  extent  its  contents  are  inflamed.  Inflammation 
is  most  common  in  small  irreducible  epiijlocelcs.  and  is 
generally  the  result  of  injury,  the  pressure  of  a  badly- 
htting  truss,  or  of  violent  exercise.  If  neglected  the 
hernia,  is  apt  to  j^ass  into  a  condition  of  sti-augulation. 

The  hind  si/mjifoiiis  resemble  those  of  a  strangulated 
heniiii,  but  the  imjiulse  on  cough  is  not  absent,  though  it 
may  be  less  marked  than  in  a  hernia  in  its  ordinary  state, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  tension  in  the  sac  as  when  stran- 
gulation exists.  The  parts  are  hot,  tender,  and  axlcma- 
tous,  and  there  may  be  feverish  sym])tom.s,  vomiting,  and 
constipation.  The' vomit  consists,  however,  only  of  the 
<  ()iit('jits  of  the  stomach  and  is  not  fm^cal,  the  constipation 
is  seldom  complete,  and  flatus  will  usually  pa.ss. 

Trrulinnii.  ~        icebag  should  be  a])plicd  over  the 
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hernia,  and  tUe  patient  placed  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  the  parts  as  much  as  possible  relaxed.  The  diet 
should  be  restricted  to  small  quantities  of  milk  and  beef- 
tea,  and  opium  administered  in  small  doses.  When  all 
signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided  an  enema  may  be 
given  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously.  Should 
the  inflammation  run  into  strangulation,  herniotomy  must 
be  performed ;  whilst,  should  suppuration,  a  very  rare 
event,  occur,  the  pus  must  be  let  out  by  a  free  incision. 

FcBcal  fistula  and  artificial  anus  after  operativnfor  stran- 
gulated hernia. — Feecal  fistula  is  due  to  irlceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  subsequent 
perforation  of  the  bowel ;  artificial  anus  to  the  gangrene 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strangulated  bowel.  In 
both,  adhesions  form  between  the  sex'ous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  in  this  way  prevent 
the  extravasation  of  faeces  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity ;  but  in  the  fsecal  fistula  the  ijerforation  of  the 
bowel  being  small,  most  of  the  fascal  contents  are  jiassed 
per  anum ;  whereas,  in  artificial  anus,  the  whole  escape 
externally  and  the  intestine  below  shrinks  and  becomes 
more  or  less  atrophied.  In  faecal  fistula  only  a  fistulous 
apertiu-e  discharging  ffeces  is  present ;  in  artificial  anus 
the  openings  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine can  generally  be  seen.  The  upper  opening  may  be 
known  by  its  larger  size,  redder  colour,  and  by  faaces 
issuing  from  it,  whilst  at  times  its  mucous  membrane 
may  be  prolapsed. 

Treatment. — A  ftecal  fistula  will,  as  a  rule,  close  spon- 
taneously, and  beyond  keeping  the  parts  clean,  nothing  is 
generally  requii-ed.  In  artificial  anus  the  spur-like  pro- 
cess or  eperon  formed  by  the  projecting  forwards  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  by  the  coils  of  intestine  which 
lie  in  the  angle  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  intestine,  may  have  first  to  be  destroyed  by  Dupuy- 
tren's  enterotome,  and  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  being  thus 
restored,  the  artificial  anus  may  be  closed  by  a  plastic 
operation,  or  the  walls  of  the  bowel  united  by  suture.  The 
Surgeon,  however,  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to 
employ  the  enterotome,  as  in  the  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dragging  of  the  mesentery,  the  spur-like 
process  may_  become  gradually  retracted,  and  the  two 
portions  of  intestine,  instead  of  lying  parallel,  may  be 
drawn  to  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  each  other.  In 
this  way  the  lumen  of  the  tube  may  become  gradually 
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restored,  aud  the  fiuees  again  pa.ss  down  the  h>wer  tuhe. 
A  plastic  operation  will  then  only  be  required  to  close  the 
external  opening,  if  indeed  this  does  not  heal  sponta- 
neously as  in  fsecal  fistula. 


The  three  most  common  forms  of  hernia  are : — the 
ingiunal,  the  femoral,  and  the  umbilical.  Of  the  rarer 
forms  may  be  mentioned  the  obturator,  the  ventral,  the 
epigastric,  the  diaphragmatic,  the  lumbar,  the  ischiatic, 
the  perineal,  the  vaginal,  and  the  rectal. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  one  which  escapes  into  or  thi-ough 
the  inguinal  canal.  Of  this  form  there  are  two  chief 
varieties,  the  oblique  or  external,  and  the  dii-ect  or  internal. 

The  oblique  ok  extern^u.  vaeiety  is  so  called  because 
it  descends  obliqne/i/  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  leaves 
the  abdomen  externa/  to  the  deep  epigastric  arteiy.  The 
hernia  enters  the  canal  by  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
and  may  remain  in  the  canal,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as 
mmnjjlete,  or,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bubo,  as  a  IkIo- 
nocele ;  or  it  may  pass  thi-ough  the  canal  and  out  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  when  it  is  said  to  be  comphie, 
and  is  then  termed  a  scrotal  or  Jalilal  ruptiu'e,  according 
as  it  descends  into  the  scrotum  or  labiimi.    The  caren',<</s 
of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  differ  according  as  it  is 
comiDlete  or  incomplete,  and  occm-s  in  the  male  or  in  the 
feniale.    When  cuinplete  and  in  the  male  they  are  from 
■wdthout  inwards,  1,  skin;  2,  superticial  and  deep  fascia ; 
3,  intcrcolumnar  fascia;  4,  cremasteric  fascia;  o,  iufimdi- 
buliform  fascia;  (5,  subperitoneal  fat;  and  7,  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  sac.    In  t]iQ  J einale  the  cremasteric 
fascia  is  wanting ;  otherwise  the  coverings  are  the  same. 
In  the  'inrninple.tc  the  only  difference  in  the  coverings  is 
that  in  place  of  the  intercohuiinar  fascia  there  is  tlic 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  obli<[ue.  and  in  place  of  tlie 
cremasteric  fascia  the  lowermost  fibres  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  ;  they  are  the  same  in  the  male 
and  female.  The  stricture,  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated, 
will  bo  situated  at  tlie  external  abdominal  ring,  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  or  anywhei'c  in  tlie  inguinal  canal 
between  the  two  rings. 

Varieties  af  aliJ iijiie  iiKjuiiKil  licrnia. — These  M'ill  ]ierlia]is 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  accoinj)anying 
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(iiap-rams.  The  foUowiug  are  those  most  cominouly  de- 
scribed : — 

1.  The  cnmmon  or  uripiiri'd  form  {ilie  i)>fjin'nn-scrotal  <i/' 
Birlcelt).  The  sac  here  consists  simiily  of  a  protrusion  of 
peritoneum  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  hernia 
T\-hen  coniplete  may  descend  into  the  scrotum  or  labium. 
The  testicle  can  always  be  felt  either  below,  or  below  and 
behind  the  hernia  (Fig.  264). 

2.  The  congenita/.  In  this  form  the  hernia  descends 
into  the  funicular  process  of  the  peritoneum,  which  has 
remained  open,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  testicle, 
the  funicular  process  and  tunica  vaginalis  of  course 
forming  the  sac.  The  testis  is  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  the  hernia,  instead  of  being  felt  distinctly  behind  and 
below  it,  as  in  the  former  variety  (Figs.  265  and  266). 


G.  2ti4.  — Ordinary  acquired      Fig.  265.— Congenital  inguinal 
inguinal  hernia.     (Bryant's         hernia.     (Bryant'.s  Surgery. ) 
Surgery. ) 


o.  The  Juo-uia  into  tJie  /um'ciilar  process  resembles  the 
congenital,  in  that  the  hernia  descends  into  the  funicular 
process  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  diEfers  in  that  it  does 
not  roach  the  testicle,  being  cut  off  from  it  by  a  septum 
at  the  epididymis.  Should  an  operation  be  required  in 
this  lorm,  the  testicle  is  not  seen  as  in  the  congenital. 

4.  The  encysted  romjmital,  (Fig.  267).  In  this  form  the 
luiiicular  process  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  cut  off  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  septum  at  the  internal  ring. 
Ihe  septum  yields  to  the  prcssm-e  of  the  hernia,  and  be- 
comes mvagmated  before  it  into  the  unoblitcrated  funi- 
cular process.  Should  an  operation  be  uecossaiy  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  funicular  process,  and  the  elongated 
septum  lonning  the  siiurious  sac,  will  h  ave  to  be  cut 
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through .  Here,  as  in  the  funicular  variety,  the  hernia  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  testicle. 

5.  The  iii  fardile  hernid  is  one  in  which  the  intestine, 
enclosed  in  its  sac,  descends  behind  the  funicular  process 
of  the  tunica  TaginaHs,  which  has  remained  unobUterated 
but  is  cut  off  by  a  septirm  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring 
from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  Should  an  operation 
become  necessary,  three  layers  of  peritoneum  have  to  be 

cut  thi'ough,  viz.,  the  anterior 
]a3-er  of  the  unobliterated 
funicular  process  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis ;  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  .same  ;  and 
finally  the  true  sac.  The  last 
two,  however,  are  generally 
intimately  blended,  so  that 
there  are  apparently  only 
two  layers  to  cut  through. 


Fig.  266. — A  congenital  inguinal  hernia. 
The  roll  of  paper  is  that  originally 
placed  in  the  specimen  by  Percival  Pott. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Jluseum.) 


Fig.  267. — Fncystcd 
congenital  hernia. 
(Bryant's  Sur- 
gery. ) 


The  direct  or  internal  ixguixat,  hernia  is  .so 
called  because  it  escapes  ilircrtli/  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring  without  traversing  the  internal  ring  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  is  situated  iufcnxil  to 
the  deo]i  oiiigastric  artery.  Before  escaping  at  the  ex- 
ternal alMlominal  ring  it"  either  passes  through  or  under 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  obliqiie  and  trans- 
vorsalis,  which  is  situated  immediately  beliind  the  external 
abdominal  ring;  or  it  ]irotrudes  that  structure  in  front 
of  it.    The from  without  inwards  are.  1.  skin; 
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2,  superficial  and  deep  fascia;  3,  iutercolumnar  fascia; 
4,  trausversalis  fascia  ;  5,  subperitoneal  fat ;  and  6,  perito- 
neum forming  the  sac.  When  the  conjoined  tendon  is 
protruded  in  front  of  the  hernia,  this  of  coiu'se  constitutes 
an  additional  covering,  and  will  then  be  found  between 
the  iutercolumnar  and  trausversalis  fascioe.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  coverings  of  the  direct  hernia  differ  from 
those  of  the  oblique,  in  the  absence  in  the  former  of  the  cre- 
masteric fascia,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  transversaUs 
for  the  infundibiiliform  fascia.  The  spermatic  cord  with 
its  coverings  from  the  cremasteric  and  iufundibuliform 
fascia  lies  to  the  outer  side.  From  what  has  been  said 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  epigastric  arterj^  is  situated 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  the  oblique ; 
on  the  outer  side  in  the  direct.  The  stricture  when  the 
hernia  is  strangulated  will  be  situated  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring  or  at  the  apertiire  in  the  conjoined  tendon 
through  which  the  hernia  has  passed. 

Two_  varieties  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  are  described 
according  as  the  protrusion  takes  place  internal  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  obliterated  hj^iogastric  artery,  but  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  described  here. 

^iigns  and  diagiuisis  of  inguinal  hernia. — There  is  a 
swelling  in  the  inguinal  region  having  the  general 
characters  of  hernia  ah-eady  given.  When  iu,complete  the 
swelling  will  be  in  the  groin,  and  has  to  be  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  enlarged  inguinal  glands,  a  femoral  hernia, 
encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  non-descended  testicle, 
abscess  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  in  rare  instances,  from 
fatty  and  other  tumours  of  the  cord.   When  it  is  complete, 

1.  e.,  has  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  diagnosis  has  to  be 
made  from  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  solid  tumours 
of  the  testicle,  and  varicocele.  1.  In  enlarged  tjlands  the 
canal  is  free,  the  glands  are  felt  in  front  of  it,  and 
some  cause  is  present  to  account  for  their  enlargement. 

2.  In  femoral  hernia  the  sweUing  is  external  to  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  below 
I'oupart's  ligament,  the  inguinal  canal  is  free  but  the 
hernia  can  be  felt  through  its  front  wall,  and  to  return 
it  pressure  must  be  made  in  a  direction  downwards, 
backwards,  and  then  upwards.  In  inguinal  hernia,  on 
the  contrary,  the  swelling  is  internarto,  or  covers  the 
spmo  of  the  pubes  ;  the  neck  is  above  I'oupart's  ligament ; 
the  inguinal  canal  is  occupied  by  it ;  find  to  return  it 
pressure  must  be  made  upwards  and  outwards.  In 
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encysted  hydrocda  of  the  curd  the  SAvelling  is  translucent, 
tense,  oval,  and  well-defined.  There  is  no  expansile  im- 
pulse on  cough ;  and  it  cannot  be  retui-ned  into  the 
abdomen.  4.  In  retained  testideih'di  organ  is  absent  from 
the  scrotum  ;  there  is  no  impulse  on  cough ;  testicular 
sensa,tion  can  be  obtained  by  pressui'e  on  the  swelling; 
and_  it  cannot  be  retui'ned  "into  the  abdomen.  If  the 
testicle  is  inflamed,  vomiting  may  be  present,  but  it  has 
not  the  gushing  character  of  the  vomiting  of  hernia,  and 
constipation,  if  also  present,  is  not  complete.  There 


Fig.  268.  —  Oblique  inguinal  lievuia,  witli  line  of  incision. 


may,  however,  be  a  strangulated  hernia  in  addition  to  an 
inflamed  testicle.  The  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  is  very 
difiicult.  If  in  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  should  be 
made  over  the  tumour,  o.  In  hi/drcre/c  <>/  the  in, ilea 
viujiiKtlis  the  tumoTU-  is  translucent,  tense,  and  senii- 
fliictuating ;  there  is  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing, 
freedom  of  the  cord,  and  a  history  of  it  having  begun  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  In  infants,  however,  a  hernia 
nuiy  be  translucent,  and  in  a  hydrocele  of  the  congenital 
variety  the  fluid  can  be  pressed  back  into  the  abdomen, 
but  it  does  not  return  with  the  gurgle  or  sliji  character- 
istic of  a  hernia,  (i.  Tn  nirieoeele  the  dilated  veins  feel 
like  a  bag  of  worms  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  impulse  on 
cough  has  a  thrill-like;  character.  A  varicocele,  like  a 
hernia,  is  reduced  on  the  patient  lying  down,  but  if  the 
linger  is  i:)laced  iirnily  over  the  ring,  the  veins,  on  the 
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patient  rising,  refill  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  -whereas  a  hernia  would  remain  reduced.  The 
indirect  hernia  cannot  practically  be  distinguished  from 
the  direct  as  the  rings  get  dragged  opposite  one  another. 
The  indirect  is  more  common  in  the  young,  the  direct  in 
the  old. 

Treatment. — What  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject 
with  regard  to  hernia  generally,  is  applicable  here,  and  it 
need  only  be  added  that  if  an  operation  is  necessary,  the 
incision  (Figs.  268  and  269)  should  be  made  downwards 


Fig.  269. — Direct  inguinal  hernia,  with  line  of  incision. 

and  inwards,  over  the  long  axis  of  the  hernia,  beginning 
ju.st  above  the  external  abdominal  ring;  that  the  stric- 
ture, whether  the  hernia  be  direct  or  indirect,  should  be 
divided  directly  upwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  epigastric 
artery  ;  and  that  when  combined  with  retained  testicle  a 
truss  should  be  worn  if  practicable  above  the  testicle.  If 
the  truss  causes  the  testicle  to  become  frequently  in- 
flamed, the  testicle  had  better  be  removed. 
■  A  FEMORAL  HERNIA  is  One  that  escapes  into  the 
femoral  sheath,  and  nearly  always  internal  to  the  femoral 
vessels,  though  in  very  exceptional  cases  it  has  been 
found  external  to  them.  As  a  rule,  it  leaves  the  abdomen 
at  the  femoral  ring,  and  after  passing  downwards  through 
the  femoral  canal,  emerges  at  the  saphenous  opening, 
and  then  turning  upwards  and  outwards  over  the  falci- 
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form  process  of  tlie  fascia  lata,  passes,  sliould  it  fuillier 
increase  in  size,  over  Poupart's  ligament  on  to  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  nock  of  the  sac  is  situated  at  the  ftmorul 
ring  (Fig.  270),  and  is  therefore  bounded  in  front  by 
Poupart's  ligament,  behind  by  the  bone,  internallj-  bj' 
the  sharp  wiry  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  ex- 
ternally by  the  femoral  vein,  from  which  it  is  onl}' 
separated  by  the  innermost  septum  of  the  femoral 
sheath.  The  spermatic  cord  is  close  above  it ;  the  epi- 
gastric artery  passes  a  little 
external  to  it ;  but  there  is 
no  structure  of  importance, 
as  a  rule,  on  its  inner,  and 
upper  and  inner  side.  The 
obturator  artery,  however, 
may  be  given  off  from  the 
epigastric  or  external  iliac 
artery,  and  encii'cle  this  pail 
of  the  ring  in  its  course  to 
the  obturator  foramen  (Fig. 
270).  It  is  then  in  great 
danger  of  being  wounded 
in  dividing  the  stricture. 
Fortunately,  however,  al- 
though the  artery  often  rises 
in  this  abnormal  manner,  it 
does  not  then,  as  a  rule,  take 
the  above-mentioned  danger- 
ous course,  but  passes  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  ring 
where  it  is  out  of  danger. 
The  covin' II  </s  of  a  fnnnniJ  hernia  are — (Fig.  271)  1,  skin; 
2,  superficial  '  fascia  ;  .'5,  cribrifonn  fascia;  4,  anterior 
layer  of  the  femoral  shonth,  called  the  J'a.'^cia  proj,riii  : 
5,  septum  cruralo ;  (i,  subperitoneal  fat ;  and  7.  peri- 
toneum forming  the  sac.  The  fascia  propria  is  often 
very  thin,  or  in  places  absorbed,  so  that  little  more  than 
skin  and  one  or  two  delicate  layers  of  fascia  cover  the 
sac.  lint  it  may  bi?  greatly  thickened,  (^specially  over 
the  neck  of  the  "sac,  where  'it  may  form  distinct  fibrous 
bands,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  ilirj'  crnml  iirrli. 
Femoral  hernia  is  "never  congenital ;  and  seldom  occurs 
before  adult  life.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.    The  sfrir/nrr  when  (ho  hernia  is  strangulated  is 


Fig.  270. — The  obturator  ar- 
tery given  ofl'  abuormally 
from  the  epigastric,  aud 
riinniug  roiuid  the  upper 
and  inner  side  of  a  femoral 
hernia.  (St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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at  tlio  saphenous  opening,  at  Gimbernat's  ligament,  or 
more  rarely  at  the  deep  crural  arch. 

Signs  (Fig.  272). — A  femoral  hernia  usually  appears  as 
a  tense  globular  swelling  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament  internal  to  the 


Fig.  271. — Femoral  hernia.    The  coverings  dissected  off  to  show 
the  sac.    (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum. ) 


Fiii.  272.— Femoral  hernia,  with  line  of  iucision. 

femoral  vessels,  and  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes. 
It  is  usually  small,  but  may  sometimes  be  as  large  as  an 
orange,  or  even  larger.  It  then  extends  upwards  and 
outwards  over  Poupart's  ligament  towards  the  iliac  spine, 
and  appears  as  an  elongated  soft  and  yielding  swelling 
with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  ligament.  Its  neck, 
however,  can  always  bo  traced  below  the  ligament  towards 
the  femoral  ring.  The  characteristic  signs  of  hernia  are , 
of  course,  present. 
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The  iliiKjnosis  has  chiefl}^  to  be  made  from  eularged 
glands,  varix  of  the  saphenous  vein,  inguinal  hernia,  and 
psoas  abscess.    1.  In  enhrrf/cd  r/kinds  there  is  no  impulse 
on  cough  ;  they  can  be  raised  from  the  deeper  tissues,  and 
there  will  probably  be  some  evident  cause,  as  a  sore  on 
the  heel,  &c.,  to  account  for  them.    A  small  piece  of 
irreducible  omentum,  however,  may  almost  exactly  re- 
semble an  enlarged  gland  in  the  femoral  canal ;  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  without  exploring 
the  ring,  an  oi^eration  which  should  always  be  under- 
taken  if   sym^Dtoms   of   strangulation  of  the  intestine 
are  present.    At  times,  there  may  be  an  enlarged  gland 
over  a  hernia.    2.  In  vaj'ix  of  the  saphenous  vein  the  vein 
is  generally  also  varicose  lower  down  the  limb,  and  the 
impulse  on  coughing  has  a  peculiar  thrill-like  character, 
and  extends  also  some  distance  down  the  vein.  When 
the  swelling  is  reduced  by  placing  the  i)atient  on  her 
back,  and  the  ring  is  closed  by  the  finger,  the  vein  refills 
when  she  rises,  whereas  the  hernia  remains  reduced  as 
long  as  the  finger  is  kept  in  position.    3.  In  {nijuinal 
hernia  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  above  Pouparfs  ligament, 
and  inside  or  over  the  spine  of  the  pubcs  ;  in  femoral 
hernia  the  neck  is  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  outside 
the  spine  of  the  pubes.    In  inguinal,  the  hernia  goes 
back  in  a  direction  upwards,  outwards  and  backwards ; 
in  femoral,  downwards,  backwards  and  upwards.  In 
inguinal,  the  hernia  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
may  descend  into  the  scrotum  or  labium ;  in  femoral,  the 
inguinal  canal  is  felt  free  on  passing  the  finger  into  it. 
4.  In  psoas  abscess  the  swelling  is  generally  at  first  ex- 
ternal to  the  femoral  vessels.    There  is  usually  fulness 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  fluctuation  can  be  detected  above 
and  below  Pouparfs  ligament.    Some  cause  for  the 
abscess,  such  as  caries  of  the  spine,  is  generally  evident. 

Treatment. — All  that  need  be  mentioned  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  hernia 
in  general  is— 1."  That  the  femoral  truss  (Fig.  '2:A))  should 
have  the  pad  more  vertically  placed,  and  the  button  for 
the  strap  should  be  on  the  end  of  the  spring  and  not  on 
the  back  of  the  pad,  as  if  placed  in  the  latter  .situation  it 
causes  the  pad  to  rise  u])  and  so  allows  the  hernia  to  escape  . 
beneath  it.  2.  That  there  is  less  chance  of  a  radical  cure 
than  in  inguinal  hernia,  as  the  ring  on  account  of  its 
unvielding  nature  cannot  bo  drawn  together  by  suture. 
:L  That  in  ;ip]ilying  tlic  taxis  tlio  log  should  be  Hexed. 
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slightly  adductecl,  and  rotated  inwards,  to  relax  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  fascia  lata.  4.  That  on  account  of 
the  unj'ielding  nature  of  the  parts  there  is  but  little 
prospect  of  reducing  the  hernia  under  chloroform  or  by  a 
hot  bath.  5.  That  should  the  hei-nia  become  strangulated, 
ulceration  is  rapidly  j)roduced,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  wiry  edge  of  Grimbernat's  ligament.  Therefore,  if 
the  hernia  is  not  returnable  by  moderate  taxis,  an  opera- 
tion should  immediately  be  performed.  6.  That  the 
incision  (Fig.  272)  should  be  made  in  a  vertical  direction 
over  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  the  skin 
being  nipped  up  and  transfixed  to  avoid  injuring  the  sac, 
as  the  coverings  are  often  very  thin.  7.  That  the  stricture 
should  be  divided  in  an  upward  and  inward  direction 
through  the  junction  of  Gimbernat's  with  Hey's  ligament. 
If  made  directly  inwards  the  resulting  aperture  is  so  large 
that  it  is  difficult  subsequently^  to  keej)  up  the  hernia 
with  a  truss ;  while  if  made  directly  upwards,  the  sper- 
matic cord  and  epigastric  artery,  and  if  outwards,  the 
femoral  vein  are  endangered.  8.  Several  small  notches 
are  preferable  to  a  single  and  larger  incision,  as  there  is 
less  danger  of  -wounding  an  abnormal  artery  should  one 
be  present.  9.  Should  such  an  abnormal  artery  be 
wounded  it  must  be  tied  if  possible,  enlarging  the  incision 
if  necessary,  otherwise  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  twist 
it  or  a  pressure  forceps  may  be  left  on. 

Umbilical  HERisriA  (exompiialos,  or  omphalocele) 
is  one  that  escapes  at  the  umbilicus.  The  sac,  according 
to  Mr.  Birkett,  is  always  an  acquired  one,  and  consists  of 
the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum,  and  never  of  a  natural 
process  of  peritoneum  like  that  of  the  funicular  process  in 
the  inguinal  region.  In  infancy  the  hernia  passes  through 
the  yet  unclosed  umbilical  ring;  in  adults,  through  an 
aperture  in  the  fibres  of  the  linea  alba  near  the  umbilicus. 
It  is  most  often  met  with  in  infants ;  is  rare  in  young 
adults ;  and  is  more  common,  again,  in  the  old,  especially 
in  stout  females.  The  sac  is  usually  very  thin,  and 
frequently  cribriform  or  altogether  deficient  in  jslaces; 
whilst  the  contents  usually  consist  of  omentum  and  of  a 
small  knuckle  of  intestine  which  mostly  lies  concealed  in 
omcntTim  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  coverings  are — 
1,  the  skin  ;  2,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fat  between  them;  3,  the  fascia  transversalis ; 
and  4,  the  peritoneum,  which  con.stitutes  the  sac.  They 
frotpiontly,  however,  become  so  thinned,  adherent  to  m\p. 
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another,  or  partially  absorbed,  that  the  conteuts  of  the 
hernia  arc  merely  covered  with  skin  and  a  thin  layer  of 
fascia  (Fig.  273). 

Si/mjitrinis. — Iir  infancy,  the  hernia,  -which  is  known  Ly 
nurses  as  "starting  of  the  navel,"  consists  of  a  protru- 
sion at  the  umbilicus,  readily  returning  when  gentle  pres- 
sure is  applied,  and  when  once  seen  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  affection.  It  generally  undergoes  a  spon- 
taneous cure.  In  adults  it  forms  a  globular,  lobulated. 
or  sometimes  pyriform  swelling,  on  the  lower  part  of 

which  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel 
is  seen.  It  often  attains  a 
large  size,  nearly  always  ex- 
tending as  it  enlarges  down- 
wards  towards  the  pubes, 
and  is  frequently  in  part  oi- 
completely  iri'educible.  It  is 
very  liable  to  become  ob- 
structed and  less  often  stran- 
gulated. 

Treafmenf. — In  infants  the 
hernia  generally  undergoes 
a  spontaneous  cure,  but  a 
pad,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
cork  between  two  layers  of 
lint,  may  be  applied  over  it, 
and  fixed  with  strapping  or 
an  india-rubber  bandage.  In 
adults,  an  \mibilical  truss 
or  bandage  is  necessary,  or 
when  the  hernia  is  irreduci- 
ble, a  hobow  supporting 
truss.  When  the  hernia  is  incarcerated,  the  patient  niust 
■  be  placed  at  rest  and  an  enema  administei'ed.  When 
strangulated,  an  operation  nuist  be  performed.  The 
incision  should  then  be  made  vertically  over  the  swelling 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  stricture  divided  in  an  upward 
direction.  If  the  hernia  cannot  then  be  reduced,  the  sac 
must  be  opened,  in  doing  which  great  care  is  necessary, 
as  the  coverings  arc  often  very  thin.  If  the  onienium 
presents  first,  as  is  usually  the  case,  search  must  be  made 
for  the  intestine,  and  the  latter  returned the  omentum 
must  then  be  luu'avelled,  translixed  with  a  double 
ligature,  tied,  cut  off,  and  the  stumji  also  returned.  Tlie 
siic  should  then  bo  cut  otY  with  tlie  redundant  skin  and 


Fig.  273. — Umbilical  liernia, 
showing  the  utloiuiatcd 
condition  of  its  covering. 
(St.  Ijai'tholoniew's  Hospital 
Museum. ) 
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the  wound  sewn  up  witli  deep  sutures  witli  two  peritoneal 
surfaces  in  contact.  Eadical  cm-e  is  occasionally  called 
for  when  a  truss  fails  to  keep  up  the  hernia  and  strangu- 
lation or  obstruction  is  frequently  occurring. 

An  obturator  hernia  is  one  that  escapes  through  the 
obturator  canal,  i.e.,  the  aperture  left  in  the  obturator 
membrane  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  nerve  and 
vessels.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubes  above,  and  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
obturator  membrane  elsewhere  ;  whilst  the  fundus  either 

/  protrudes  the  obturator  externus  in  front  of  it,  or  passes 
above  that  muscle  or  between  its  fibres  and  comes  into 
contact  with  the  pectineus,  giving  rise  to  a  slight  fulness 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, immediately  behind  and  internal  to  the  femoral 
vessels.  The  coverings,  therefore,  are  1,  skin;  2,  super- 
ficial fascia;  !5,  fascia  lata;  4,  pectineus;  5,  fascia  over 
the  obturator  externus ;  6,  obturator  externus  (some- 
times);  T,  pelvic  fascia;  8,  subperitoneal  fat;  and,  9, 
peritoneum,  forming  the  sac,  which  is  always  an  acquired 

'  one.  The  relation  of  the  obturator  artery  and  nerve  to 
the  sac  is  variable.  The  hernia  is  alwaj^s  small,  and 
generally  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  often 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  gut.  Obturator 
hernia  is  rare;  it  is  most  often  met  with  after  the  age 
of  fift}^  and  then  generally  in  women.  It  has  not  always 
been  diagnosed  dui'ing  life,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
other  heimise. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  those  of 
strangulation  which  has  generally  been  present,  are  a  slight 
fulness  below  and  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  perhaps 
not  perceptible  unless  the  two  sides  are  compared ;  pain 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  from  pressure  on  the 
obturator  nerve ;  pain  on  pressing  over  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  perhaps  some  increased  resistance  or  swell- 
ing in  this  region  ;  pain  on  rotating  the  thigh  outwards 
from  the  obturator  muscles,  which  are  then  put  on  the 
stretch,  pressing  on  the  hei'nia  ;  and  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  region  of  the  obturator  membrane  on  examination  by 
the  rectum  or  vagina.  From  femoral  hernia  it  may  be 
known  by  the  neck  being  below  instead  of  above"  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes  ;  and  by  the  femoral  ring  being  free. 

Treatment.- — The  hernia  has  occasionall}^  been  reduced 
by  the  taxis,  aided  in  one  instance  by  the  hand  in  the 
vagina.    But  this  method  is  dangerous  inasmuch  as  the 
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gut  may  be  iujured  or  may  he  in  a  state  unfit  to  I'etum 
into  the  abdomen.  It  is  better  therefore  to  make  an 
incision  similar  to  that  for  fenioral  hernia,  but  slightlA' 
longer,  and  having  divided  the  various  coverings  and 
opened  the  sac,  to  incise  the  stricture  in  a  direction  down- 
wards and  inwards,  avoiding  if  possible  the  obturator 
artery  and  nerve.  Where  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  the 
ring  should  be  explored  either  in  the  way  described  above 
or  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen, 
the  hernia,  if  one  is  found,  being  in  the  latter  case 
drawn  out  from  the  ring  from  within  the  abdomen,  after 
cautiously  dividing  the  stricture. 

Diaphragmatic,  or  phrenic  herxi.a,  is  one  that  pro- 
trudes through  the  diaphragm  into  the  thoracic  cavitv. 
It  is  very  rare.  The  aperture  may  be  due  to  a  con- 
genital defect,  to  the  enlargement  of  one  of  the  natural 
openings,  or  to  a  wound  or  laceration  of  the  diajihragm. 
The  hernia  usually  occurs  on  the  left  side,  the  liver  tending 
to  prevent  any  protrusion  on  the  right.  There  is  no 
j^eritoneal  sac,  the  viscus,  which  is  usually  the  stomach 
or  transverse  colon,  escaping  into  the  jjlem^al  cavity.  In 
the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  there  is  a  unique  speci- 
men of  a  hernia  of  the  omentum  into  the  ijericardium, 
the  result  of  a  wound. 

Sijmpfmns. — In  some  cases  there  have  been  no  symp- 
toms ;  in  other  cases  unnatural  fulness  and  abnormal 
resonance  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  with  gurgling  on 
auscultation,  excessive  thirst,  and  signs  of  internal 
strangiilation  have  been  observed.  When  the  result  of  a 
wound,  jDleurisy  or  peritonitis,  or  both,  have  generally 
soon  supervened  and  carried  off  the  patient.  Xo  treatment, 
as  far  as  I  know,  had  been  attempted  until  Postempski 
(juite  recently  reduced  the  hernia  by  incision  and  sowed 
u]}  the  rupture  in  the  diaphragm.  This  case  was 
successful. 

The  HAIIER  forms  ol'  hoi-nia,  viz..  the  i^rli i<ii iv.  which 
leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  greatci'  ischiatic  notch 
either  above  or  below  the  ])yriformis  ;  the  Iinnhur,  which 
escapes  between  tlu!  (juadratus  hnnboruni  and  external 
obli(]uo;  the  jicriiifiil,  which  presents  between  the  vagina 
and  the  rectum  ;  the  jindi'inhil .  which  escapes  between  the 
vagina  and  the  ascending  rainusof  the  iscliiiun  ;  Wwnctal 
and  vac/hi<il,  which  ])rotnide  ]-es]iectively  into  these  cavi- 
ties ;  and  the  rcufral,  which  esca]ios  through  the  linea  alba, 
arc,  on  account  of  s]inci'.  only  mentioned  to  be  dismissed. 
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Congenital  malformations.  —Imperforate  anus  is  the 
only  malformation  that  needs  consideration  here,  Cause. 
—The  intestinal  canal  in  early  foetal  life  ends  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  a  blind 
pouch  or  cloaca,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  In  the  course  of  development  the  cutane- 
ous tissues  (epiblast)  become  iuvaginated  towards  the 
cloaca  at  the  spot  which  is  to  be  the  future  anus.  The 
intervening  tissues  are  then  gradually  absorbed,  and  a 
couiiuunication  is  thus  established  between  the  cloaca 
and  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  intestinal  portion  of  the 
cloaca  at  the  same  time  becoming  differentiated  from  the 
genito-urinary.    An  arrest  in  the  above  process  of  de- 
velopment IS  the  cause  of  imperforate  anus.    Thus  :— 
1.  Hhould  no  invagination  of  the  skin  occur,  the  anus  will 
be  entirely  absent.    In  such  a  case  the  intestine  may 
terminate  m  a  blmd  pouch  at  a  variable  distance  from  the 
surface,  a  thm  membrane  or  a  considerable  thickness  of 
tissue  intervening  between  the  skin-surface  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  gut.    At  times  the  intestine  may  stop  short 
ot  the  pelvis,  the  rectum  being  then  of  course  wholly 
absent.    2.  Whould  mvagraation  occur,  but  the  inter- 
vening tissues  not  be  absorbed,  an  anus,  to  all  external 
appearances  natural,  wiU  be  present  but  wHl  be  found  to 
terminate  m  a  cul-de-sac  a  short  distance  from  the  sur- 

I'i'^^i    f^'*^  '^^^'^'^^  ^        membrane,  or  a  consider- 

able thickness  of  tissue,  may  intervene  between  the  top  of 
the  cul-,le.sac  and  the  interior  of  the  gut.  3.  Should  the 
proces^b- by  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  normally  cut  off 
Irom  tlie  genito-urmary  portion  of  the  cloaca,  also  fail, 
the  intestine,  mstead  of  ending  in  a  blind  pouch,  mav 
communicate  with  the  bladder,  prostatic  urethra,  or 
vagina  ia  rare  cases  the  intestine  may  open  in  some 
other  abnormal  situation,  as  the  perineum  or  groin. 

^  Where  only  a  thin  membrane  intervenes 

Its  division  IS  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  where  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  anus,  or  evidently  a  considerable  thick- 
ness ot  tissues  between  the  gut  and  the  surface,  a  vertical 
mcisiori  should  be  made  in  the  middle  line  at  the  spot 
where  the  anus  should  be  normally  situated.  If  the  dis- 
tended bowel  IS  now  seen  or  felt  to  bulge  in  the  wound  it 
should  be  exposctl  with  a  few  touches  of  the  knife,  and 
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then  cautiously  opened  by  an  incision  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wound.  Should  it  not  be  thus  discovered, 
the  dissection  must  be  carried  on  cautiously  in  an  upward 
and  backward  direction  for  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
of  coru'se  keeping  to  the  middle  line  and  well  towards  the 
sacrum  lest  the  peritoneum  be  wounded.  If  the  bowel 
is  detected  it  should  be  opened ;  no  attempt,  however, 
should  be  made  to  bring  it  down,  but  a  bougie  passed 
daily  to  prevent  the  wound  re-contracting.  If  not  found 
in  this  waj^  the  colon  may  be  opened  in  the  left  loin 
[himhar  colotomy)  or  in  the  left  groin  {inr/uinal  colotonnj). 
Opinions  differ  as  to  which  of  these  operations  is  prefer- 
able. There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
each  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  On  the  whole  the 
operation  in  the  groin  in  my  opinion  is  the  best.  Mayo 
Eobson,  however,  has  recently  proposed  to  continue  the 
dissection  in  the  perineum,  open  the  peritoneiun,  seek  the 
end  of  the  gut,  pull  it  down,  and  fix  it  to  the  skin. 

Pruritus  ani,  or  itching  about  the  anus,  though  often 
dependent  upon  constipation,  ascarides,  pediculi.  eczema 
marginatum,  condylomata,  piles,  or  other  diseases  of  the 
rectum,  sometimes  occurs  without  any  veiy  evident  cause, 
and  has  then  been  attributed  to  disordered  digestion  and 
gouty  habit.  Bijmptoms.—Tha  itching  is  often  intolerable 
and  "is  usually  worse  soon  after  the  patient  gets  warm  in 
bed.  There  may  be  some  slight  cracks,  a  Little  eczema 
from  the  scratching,  or  a  moist  and  reddened  condition  of 
the  skin,  but  occasionally  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Trmtment.—Th.Q  cause  if  possible  should  be  removed. 
Where  none  is  very  evident  the  general  health  must  be 
attended  to,  the  parts  kept  scrupulously  clean,  .nnd  an 
ointment  or  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  boracic  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver,  cocaine,  &c.,  applied.  I  have  found 
lactate  of  lead,  made  by  pouring  lead  lotion  into  milk,  to 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Fissure  of  the  rectum  is  a  small  jiainful  crack  or 
ulcer  usually  situated  just  within  the  anus,  and  seldom 
involving  nioro  than  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 
Cum ses. —Klmosi  always  constipation  ;  sometimes  neglect 
of  local  cleanliness,  or  other  source  of  irritation.  Tlie 
])assago  of  an  uiuisually  hard  motion  is  oitcn  the  im- 
niedii'itc  exciting  cause.  When  the  ulcer  is  once  thoronghly 
established,  healing  is  ])revented  by  the  action  of  the 
sphincter  and  the  irritation  of  its  surface  during  the 
l)as.sageof  a  motion.    ,Sv/,//)A.//i.«.— The  chiel  ol  these  is 
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puin,  the  result  of  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  It  is  often  very 
severe,  and  occurs  diuing  and  after  defsecation.  It  may- 
last  for  a  few  minutes  or  longer,  even  to  several  hours, 
and  then  ceases  till  the  next  motion.  The  pain  may  not 
only  be  felt  in  the  anus,  but  may  be  rellected  down  the 
thighs  or  to  other  parts,  as  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  testicle. 
The  motions  are  often  slightly  streaked  with  blood,  some- 
times with  pus.  On  examination  the  sphincters  are 
found  spasmodically  contracted.  On  gently  everting  the 
margins  of  the  anus  the  end  of  the  ulcer  will  be  discovered 
usually  at  the  posterior  part,  a  small  external  inle  or  an 
oedcmatous  fold  of  skin  which  is  generally  present  then 
serving  as  a  guide  to  it.  The  passage  of  the  finger  is  at- 
tended with  great  pain.  Treatment.— In  slight  cases  the 
use  of  laxatives  and  the  application  of  astringent  lotions 
or  ointments  may  be  sufficient.  If  these  fail  the  sphincter 
must  be  forcibly  dilated,  or  the  ulcer  divided  together 
with  half  or  more  of  the  external  sphincter  by  drawing  a 
straight  bistoury  longitudinally  through  the  base  of  the 
ulcer.  The  bowels  should  then  be  kept  confined  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  the  motions  afterwards  kept  soft  for 
a  fortnight  or  longer.  Or  the  sphincter  may  be  divided 
subcutaneously  by  passing  a  tenotomy  knife  beneath  it 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and  cutting  outwards 
towards  the  skin.  This  little  operation  may  be  done  with- 
out pain  by  painting  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  seat 
of  punctiu-e  with  cocaine,  and  does  ngt  necessitate  the 
patient's  lying  up  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

PiiOLAPSUs  RECTI  is  the  protrusion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  more 
rarely  of  the  muscular  coat  as  well,  through  the  anus.  It 
is  most  common  in  children,  but  may  occur  at  any  age. 
The  causes  are  either  a  relaxed  state  of  the  sphincter  in- 
duced by  general  weakness,  residence  in  hot  climates,  &c., 
or  excessive  straining  due  to  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
phimosis,  stone,  ascarides,  constipation,  piles,  or  polypus. 
/S/ryn.s  and  dia(j7iosis.— It  commonly  appears  as  an  irregular 
ring  of  mucous  membrane,  or  when  much  is  protruded, 
as  a  cylmdrical  elongated  swelling.  When  recent,  it  has 
the  coloui'  of  healthy  mucous  membrane,  but  if  not  soon 
reduced  it  may  become  livid  and  congested,  in  consequence 
of  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  si^hincter.  The 
strangulation  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
prolapsed  portion  may  undergo  mortification  and  slough 
away.     In  old-standing  cases  it  becomes  indurated  and 
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leatliuiy  from  exjiosure.  It  may  be  diagnosed  i'roin 
polyinis  by  the  presence  of  a  central  aperture,  and  from 
intussusception  by  the  mucous  membrane  being  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  sphincter.  In  intussusception  a 
sulcus  exists  between  the  protruded  part  of  the  bowel  and 
the  sphincter. 

Trtatinent. — Should  the  bowel  be  jDrotruded  or  strangu- 
lated, an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  it.  If  it  has 
only  been  prolapsed  a  short  time,  this  is  easily  accom- 
pbshed  by  gentle  pressure,  the  parts  having  been  well 
smeared  with  vaseline  and  the  buttocks  raised.  When 
of  longer  standing,  firm  pressui-e  must  be  exercised  on  it 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  or  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into 
the  orifice  and  the  bowel  pressed  back.  If  reduction  fails 
and  the  part  is  much  inflamed,  an  ice-bag  may  be  applied, 
and  another  attempt  subsequently  made,  when,  if  still 
unsuccessful,  nothing  remains  but  to  allow  the  i^rotmded 
part  to  slough  off  or  to  excise  it.  If  the  muscular  coat 
protrudes,  no  operation  should  be  done  lest  the  peritoneum 
be  wounded.  Having  reduced  the  bowel,  the  cause  of  the 
l^rolapse  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  to  prevent  a 
recui-rence  the  nates  may  be  strapped  together,  or  a  pad 
and  T-bandage  worn,  and  the  motions  passed  at  bed-time 
instead  of  in  the  morning,  the  patient  Ijing  on  his  side  or 
back  during  defsecation.  Astringent  lotions  or  ointments 
of  sulphate  of  ii-on,  gaUs,  or  tannin  should  be  applied,  or 
the  mucous  membrane  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
whilst  any  pendulous  folds  of  skin  may  be  snipped  off,  so 
as  to  cause  some  amount  of  contraction  of  the  anus.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  motions  should  be  rendered  soft  with 
gentle  laxatives.  Should  these  means,  after  being  well 
persevered  in,  fail,  a  more  serious  operation  may  become 
necessary.  Thus,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  removed  by  ligatui-e ;  or  the  galvano-cautery  maj'  be 
applied  in  two  or  three  situations,  so  as  to  produce  lines 
of  burns  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel,  and  thus  cause  the 
mucous  membrane  to  adhere  to  the  muscular  coat  by 
inflanrmation. 

H^MOKRIIOIDS  OR  PILES,  are  Swellings  inside  or  around 
the  margin  of  the  anus,  the  result  of  a  dilated  or  vari- 
cose state  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Causes. — The  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
hcomorrhoidal  veins ;  tlie  absence  of  valves  in  them  and 
in  the  veins  through  which  they  communicate  with  the 
])ortal  A'cin.  whereby  they  have  to  sustain   tlic  whole 
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■u-eight  of  the  column  of  portal  blood  ;  and  tlieir  situation 
between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  rectum, 
so  that  they  receive  but  little  support  dming  defpecation, 
render  them  exceedingly  liable  to  become  dilated  or 
varicose.  Anything,  therefore,  that  tends  to  congest  the 
portal  system,  and  hence  obstruct  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  such  as  high  living, 
habitual  constipation,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  heart-disease, 
&c.,  niay  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  whilst 
anything  determining  local  congestion  of  the  part,  such 
as  straining  at  stool  or  to  pass  water  in  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate  or  strictiu'e  of  the  lu-ethra ;  the  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  distended  colon,  or  ovarian  or  other  pelvic 
tumour ;  stricture  of  the  rectum ;  and  the  abuse  of  aloetic 
purgatives,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause. 

Patholo(jjj. — Htemorrhoids  consist  at  first  of  little  more 
than  dilated  veins,  but  after  they  have  existed  some  time 
the  blood  in  their  interior  may  clot,  the  vein-walls 
hypertrophy,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  dilated  vein 
becorae  infiltrated  and  thickened.  If  a  pile  is  now  cut 
into,  it  presents  a  spongy  vascular  structure,  and  there  is 
often  a  small  artery  in  its  centre.  Piles  may  be  situated 
external  to  the  sphincter,  and  are  then  covered  with  skin 
{external  or  hlind  piles);  or  within  the  sphincter,  when  they 
are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  {internal  or  hlcediny 
piles).  In  many  instances,  however,  they  may  be  covered 
in  part  with  skin,  and  in  part  with  mucous  membrane 
{mixed  'piles).  An  oedematous  and  swollen  condition  of 
the  muco-cutaneous  folds  and  hypertrophied  flaps  of  skin 
about  the  margin  of  the  anus,  although  not  produced  by 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  is  also  generally  spoken  of  as  piles. 
External  piles  occur  as  soft,  globular,  pinkish-blue 
swellings,  or  as  moderately  firm  fleshy  tumours,  or  as 
little  more  than  loose  hypertrophied  folds  of  skin. 
Internal  piles  also  present  various  forms.  They  may  con- 
sist of  small  hfemorrhoidal  veins,  dilated  and  varicose, 
giving  the  mucous  membrane  a  dark  pui'plish  colour,  and 
rendering  it  liable  to  become  prolapsed  during  defixication  ; 
or  they  may  form  either  slightly  raised,  flatfish  and  oblong 
elevations,  or  distinctly  globular  pedunculated  swellings 
(Fig.  274).  They  may  appear  very  vascular  from  the 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them,  and 
then  constitute  the  bleeding  pile;  or  they  may  be  firm 
and  fleshy  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  from  the 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  do  not 
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roiidily  Llood.  The  hfomoiThiij^-c  is  usually  arterial,  and 
comes  from  the  small  arteries  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
Piles,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  at  times  liable  to 
become  iutlamed  and  slough. 

Si/mptoms. — External  piles,  beyond  causing  some  amount 
of  itching  and  unpleasant  sensation  about  the  rectum,  may 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms  unless  irritated  or  inflamed. 
They  are  then  often  a  som-ce  of  much  distress.  The  pile 
becomes  swollen  and  painful,  the  pain  being  reflected  to 
the  sm-rounding  parts  and  increased  on  sitting,  standing, 
and  walking.  The  acute  symptoms  usually  subside  in  a 
few  days,  but  of  ten  leave  the  paits  thickened  and  irritable, 
and  are  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time.    Internal  piles 
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are  productive  of  more  trouble,  the  chief  symptoms  to 
which  thej^  give  rise  being  htemorrhage,  and  irntation 
and  jiaiu  consequent  on  their  protrusion  and  constriction 
by  the  sphincter,  or  as  the  result  of  their  becoming 
inflamed ;  whilst  the  hcemorrhage,  when  severe,  may  be 
productive  of  anosmia  and  all  its  attendant  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  amount  of  hivmorrhago  may  vary  from  a 
few  drops — a  mere  streaking  of  the  motions  with  blood — to 
several  ounces. 

When  first  noticed,  the  proti'usion  of  the  piles  occurs 
only  during  dcfiX'catiou  ;  and  although  thej'  may  at  first 
go  back  spontaneously,  they  often  require  replacement  by 
the  finger,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  strangu- 
lated by  the  siihincter  and  irritated  or  inflamed  from  the 
chafing"  of  the  clothes.  Later  the  sphincter  becomes 
dilated,  and  they  may  protrude  at  times  other  than  during 
defiBcation,  and  in  long-standing  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  perumnently  prolapsed,  and  the  pile 
remains  constantly  iirotnuied.  E.\ternal  ]>iles  then 
generally  form  in  aeldition  to  the  internal,  whilst  llie 
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mucus  exuded  from  tlie  parts  is  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance.  The  constitutional  symptoms  to  which  the 
loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  and  irritation  may  give  rise  are 
pallor,  paljjitation,  brcathlessness,  fainting  and  headache. 
Prom  the  reflex  character  of  the  pain  the  patient  may 
refer  the  symptoms  to  other  organs,  as  the  testicle, 
bladder,  kidneys,  or  uterus. 

Diagnosis. — Exifnial piles  may  be  readily  diagnosed  from 
condylomata,  polypi,  and  carcinoma  by  the  characters 
already  given.  Interned  p)d.es  may  be  suspected  from 
the  above-mentioned  symi^toms,  and  if  not  protruded 
they  may  generally  be  brought  into  view  Idy  asking  the 
patient  to  bear  down  as  if  to  deftiecate,  whilst  the  Surgeon 
makes  gentle  traction  on  the  margin  of  the  anus.  If 
this  does  not  succeed  and  the  bowel  is  loaded  an  enema 
should  first  be  given.  Examination  with  the  finger,  tin- 
less  the  Siu-geon  has  had  some  experience,  fails  to  detect 
the  pile,  as  when  neither  irritated,  inflamed,  nor  protruded, 
it  is  soft  and  flaccid,  like  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  treatment  of  piles  may  be  divided  into  the  palliative 
and  the  radical. 

The  palliutive  treatment  consists  in  employing  such 
means  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins.  Thus  constipation  must  be  com- 
bated by  the  use  of  such  laxatives  as  the  confection  of 
senna,  compound  liquorice  powder,  the  liquid  exti'act  or 
cordial  of  cascara  sagrada,  or  Pullna  or  Friedrichshall 
water;  whilst  strong  purgatives,  especially  aloes,  high 
living  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  should  be  avoided  and 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  promoted  by  exercise.  Where 
there  is  hsemorrhage,  the  tincture  of  hamamelis  or  of  steel 
will  be  found  very  useful.  Locally,  the  parts  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  astringed  by  such  applica- 
tions as  the  liquid  extract  of  hamamelis,  the  compound 
ointment  of  galls,  or  lotions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of 
lead,  or  tannic  acid,  passed  through  the  sijhiucter ;  or  by 
injections  of  ice  cold  water,  to  which  tincture  of  hama- 
melis may  be  added.  When  the  piles  are  inflamed,  the 
patient  should  rest  in  bed  with  the  buttocks  raised,  an 
ice-bag  or  hot  poultice  should  be  applied,  and  a  morphia 
suppository  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Whore  coagula- 
tion has  taken  place  free  incision  into  the  pile  and 
turning  out  the  clots  will  give  relief. 

The  radical  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  piles, 
but  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  palliative  measures 
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after  a  fair  trial  Imve  failed,  or  wlieu  tlie  pilc^  ura  moi>^ 
or  less  constantly  down.  It  need  liardlv  be  said  that  no 
operation  should  be  performed  when  'they  are  merely 
symptomatic  of  some  more  serious  disease  as  strictui-e  or 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or 
disease  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  or  liver,  or  are  the  i-psult  of 
pregnancy.  The  method  of  removing  the  piles  dilier,- 
according  as  they  are  external  or  internal. 

External  piles  may  be  simply  snipped  off  vnt\\  the 
scissors,  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  remove  too 
much  of  the  integument  lest  troublesome  contraction  of 
the  anal  orifice  should  ensue. 

fntermd  piles  may  be  treated  by  ligatui-e,  the  clamp  and 
cautery,  crushing,  injections  with  carbolic  acid,  excision, 
or  the  appKcation  of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  method  is 
employed  a  pui'gative  should  be  given  the  day  before, 
and  the  rectum  cleared  on  the  morning  of  the  operation 
by  an  enema ;  and  after  the  patient  is  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  ana?sthetic,  the  anus  should  be  forcibly  dilated  to 
bring  the  parts  well  into  view,  and  to  paralyse  the  sphincter. 

If  the  ligature  is  employed,  the  most  prominent  pile 
should  be  seized  with  the  pile-forceps  or  pile-hook,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  incised  vdih.  the  pile-scissors  at  its 
junction  with  the  skin,  so  as  to  detach  the  pile  and 
inucoiis  membrane  from  the  anal  margin.    A  carbolizcd 
silk  Ligatm-e  should  then  be  placed  in  the  groove  thus 
formed  and  tied  tightly  around  the  undetached  base  of  the 
pile,  taking  care  to  include  as  much  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane above  the  pile  as  possible.    The  greater  part  of  the 
pile  having  been  excised,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  cut 
off  and  the  stump  of  the  pile  returned  at'ter  the  others 
have  been  treated  in  a  similar  way.    The  parts  should  be 
thorouglily  dusted  with  iodofonn,  a  morphia  suppository 
passed  through  the  anus,  and  a  large  pad  of  iodoform  wool 
applied  and  secured  in  situ  by  a  T-bandage.    The  bowels 
should  be  kept  confined  for  four  or  live  days  by  small 
doses  of  opium  c(nnl)iiK'd  with  tincture  of  catechu,  and 
then  opened  by  an  enema  of  olive  oil.    Shoidd  retention 
of  urine  occur,  as  is  very  common  after  operations  on  tlie 
rectum,  it  should  be  relieved  by  passing  a  soft  catheter. 
The  ligatures  generally  come  away  about  th(;  niiitli  to  the 
eleventh  day. 

('lump  find  raiitn-i/. — A  jiile  having  bt^en  seized  with 
llic  forceps,  the  clamp  is  apj^Iied  to  its  base,  the  ]iile 
>h:i\r(l  off,  and  llir  raw  surfaces  cautei'ized. 
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It  crnshiny  is  emiAojed,  the  pile  is  drawn  into  the 
cmsher,  which  is  then  screwed  tightly  home,  the  pile  cut 
oft,  and  the  crusher  removed  after  a  minute  or  two. 

Excision  has  of  late  been  extensively  employed  by  some 
surgeons.  It  consists  in  dissecting  away  the  piles  tying 
any  arteries  that  bleed,  and  bringing  down  the  mucous 
membrane  and  securing  it  by  suture  to  the  anal  margin 

InjecUons  of  carholic  ((c/V/.— The  sti'ength  usually^em- 
ployed  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  acid,  to  a  drachna  each 
of  glycerine  and  water,  four  or  five  minims  being  thrown 
mto  the  centre  of  the  pile  by  a  hypodermic  syringe 
Ihe  process  has  to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  takes 
some  weeks  to  effect  a  cure. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  useful  and  efficient  application  for  the 
sessile  vascular  pile,  and  should  be  applied  with  a  glass 
rod  through  a  s])ecidum  and  any  excess  of  acid  removed 
by  a  weak  alkaline  lotion. 

.  iscnio-KECT.u.  ABSCESS  (Fig.  275),  is  one  that  forms 
m  the  loose  ceUiUar  tissue  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and 
should  be  distmgmshed  on  the  one  hand  from  the  small 
abscesses  which  may  occm-  round  the  mardn  of  the  anus 
in  the  cutaneous  folds  (pmVma/);  and  on^the  other  hand 
from  the  abscesses  which  may  form  between  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum  or  around  the  gut  in  the 
pelvic  cellular  tissue.  The  came  of  ischio-rectal  abscess 
is  inflammation  around  the  rectum  (periijroctitis)  The 
inflammation  may  be  due  to  perforation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  a  fish  bone  or  other  foreign  body,  foUowed 
by  ulceration  and  the  escape  of  fteces  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  injury  from  without,  as  a  kick 
or  blow.  In  tubercular  subjects  abscess  is  common  from 
veiy  slight  causes,  and  is  probably  then  the  result  of  the 
breaking  down  of  a  local  deposit  of  tubercle  The 
s>/mptams  vary  according  as  the  abscess  is  acute  or  chronic 
Ihe  acute  begins  with  pain,  which  soon  becomes  throb- 
bing, and  IS  followed  by  swelling  and  redness  on  one  side 
of  the  anus,  and  later  by  fiuctuation.  In  the  chronic  the 
symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice  till  the  ab- 
scess bursts  into  the  bowel  and  the  pus  escai^es  by  the 
anus.  J.  reatment.~An  oavly  incision  should  be  made  in 
order  to  prevent  if  possible,  the  abscess  breaking  into  the 
bowel  and  a  fistula  resulting.  The  incision  should  be  free 
and  of  a  T-shape  to  secure  a  free  vent  for  the  dischai-e 
and  promote  the  heahng  of  the  abscess  from  the  bottom 
lest  the  absces.s-cavity,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  froui 
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the  constant  action  of  tlie  sphincter,  degenerate  into  a 
tistula  (Figs.  276,  277,  and  278). 

Fistula  in  ano  is  a  fistulous  track  hy  the  side  of  the 
rectum.  Tliree  forms  are  described  : — 1.  The  comp/de 
(Fig.  276),  in  which  the  fistula  opens  internally  into  the 
rectum,  and  externally  on  to  the  skin ;  2.  The  blind 
external  (Fig.  278),  in  which  it  only  opens  on  to  the  skin ; 
and  .3.  The  blind  internal  (Fig.  277),  in  which  it  only 
ojoens  into  the  bowel. 

The  comjjlete  (Fig.  276)  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form.  It  generally  extends  obliquely  upwards  on  one 
side  of  the  rectum  and  opens  into  the  bowel  within  an 
inch  above  the  anus,  or  it  may  take  a  cmwed  coirrse 
aroimd  the  bowel  and  then  open  into  it  (the  horse-f^Iioe 


Fic.    27r>.  —    Fit:.   276.  —     Fig.    277.  —  278.  - 

■  Ischio-rectal       Complete  Blind  inter-       Blind  ext<;T- 

abscess.  listala.  nal  fistula.         nal  fistula. 


^fisfala).  Frequently  it  extends  up  beyond  the  internal 
opening  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  a  cid-de- 
suc  ;  or  it  "may,  though  very  rarely,  open  into  the  bowel 
several  inches  above  the  anus.  In  rare  instances  there 
may  be  two  internal  openings.  Secondary  fistula?  branch- 
ing off  from  the  main  fistula  are  often  found  burrowing 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  perineum  and  buttock,  and  some- 
times opening  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  anus. 
The  external  opening,  however,  is  usually  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  anus  T  but  it  may  bo  a  greater  distance 
from  it ;  or  close  to  it,  and  then, "perhaps,  hidden  by  the 
loose  folds  of  .skin.  It  may  be  little  more  than  a  minute 
hole  exuding  a  slight  moisture ;  or  it  may  be  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  granulations,  and  the  skin  in  its  neighbotir- 
hood  may  beared  and  brawny.  The  listulous  track  itself 
will  generally  be  found  li'ned  with  a  smooth  shining 
membrane,  and  its  walls  indurated  when  it  has  existed 
some  time. 

Causes.— K  fistula  is  generally  the  result  either  of  the 
bursting  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess  into  the  bowel,  or  on 
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to  tlie  skin,  or  in  both  directions ;  or  of  ulceration  or 
perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  extension 
of  the  ulcerative  track  downwards  towards  the  skin, 
which  it  niaj'  or  may  not  penetrate.  It  is  often  seen  in 
phthisical  subjects,  and  occurs  as  a  complication  of  can- 
cerous and  other  strictures  of  the  rectum.  The  two  chief 
reasons  why  the  hstula  does  not  close  are  the  constant 
movements  of  the  sphincter  and  the  escape  of  foecal  matter 
into  it. 

Sijinjifoms. — Uneasiness,  pain  or  tenderness  of  the 
parts,  especially  on  defpecation  and  movement ;  more  or 
less  constant  discharge  of  pus  or  purulent  iiuid  from  the 
external  opening ;  escape  of  fteces  where  the  fistula  is 
complete,  or  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  bowel  if  the 
fistula  is  of  the  blind  internal  A^ariety ;  mental  worry, 
anxiety  and  depression ;  at  times  exacerbation  of  the 
inflammation  with  pain  and  increased  discharge  ;  and 
probably  the  history  of  a  previous  abscess  haAang  formed 
in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  complete  variety  (Fig.  276)  the  dia- 
gnosis is  readily  made  by  passing  a  probe  up  the  fistula 
into  tlie  bowel,  and  by  feeling  the  internal  opening 
(which  has  sometimes  the  form  of  a  small  depression  in 
the  centre  of  a  slight  papilla- like  eminence)  with  the 
finger  in  the  rectum.  In  the  hiiiid  ■internal  (Fig.  277)  a 
soit  spot  in  the  centre  of  an  indurated  portion  of  the 
tissues  by  the  side  of  the  anus  will  be  felt,  and  probably 
an  indurated  track  will  be  detected  leading  from  this 
towards  the  bowel.  The  internal  opening,  which  has 
the  characters  given  above,  will  be  discovered  just 
within  the  anus  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
Into  this  opening  a  bent  probe  may  be  passed,  and  its 
end  made  to  project  under  the  soft  spot  on  the  skin- 
surface.  In  the  Hind  external  (Fig.  278)  the  probe  cannot 
be  made  to  enter  the  bowel  on  being  passed  up  the  fistula, 
and  no  internal  opening  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum  by  the 
finger.  In  all  cases  the  rectum  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  exclude  stricture  or  cancerous  disease.  From 
urinar)'  fistulse  tracking  down  towards  the  anus  a  fistula 
in  ano  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  characters  given 
above,  and  by  the  absence  of  urethral  and  bladder  trouble, 
and  by  no  mine  escaping  through  the  fistula. 

rrea<me«;.— Although  in  exceptional  instances  fistulfc 
have_  closed  spontaneously,  an  operation,  as  a  rule,  is 
roquirud.    Before  operating  for  fistula  the  chest  ought 
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always  to  be  examined,  since  should  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
bo  discovered  no  operation  should  be  done,  unless  tile 
tubercle  is  in  cjuite  an  early  stage.  The  urine  should  also 
be  tested  for  albumen,  and  the  absence  of  stricture  or 
cancer  of  the  rectum  determined.  Operation. — A  director 
should  be  jiassed  through  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and 
its  point  hooked  down  and  brought  out  at  the  anus  by  the 
index  finger,  which  has  been  passed  up  the  rectum.  "  The 
bridge  of  tissue,  w-hicli  sometimes  includes  the  external 
sphincter,  is  then  divided  by  running  a  cui-ved  bistouiy 
along  the  director.  The  upward  prolongation  of  the  fistula 
beyond  the  internal  opening  (Fig.  276)  should  next  be  laid 
completely  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  A  careful 
search  should  now  be  made  with  a  probe  for  all  secondary 
fistula?  or  lateral  sinuses  and  these  laid  freely  open.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  fistula  should  next  be  destroyed 
by  scoring  it  with  a  bistoury,  or  scraping  it  with  a  Yolk- 
mann's  spoon,  as  otherwise  the  fistula  is  apt  to  re-fomi.  The 
wound  should  finally  be  filled  with  iodoform  wool,  and  a 
pad  and  T-bandage  aj^plied.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
confined  for  about  four  or  five  days  with  small  doses  of 
opium,  and  then  relieved  by  castor-oil  or  an  enema.  The 
wound  should  be  dressed  daily  with  iodoform  wool  lightly 
pressed  into  it  to  ensure  its  healing  from  the  bottom. 
When  the  opening  is  very  high  up,  a  stout  ligatiu-e  may 
be  passed  and  made  to  cut  its  way  out,  the  fistula  healing 
behind  it.  But  as  this  takes  a  long  time,  it  is  better  to 
reduce  the  fistula  in  this  way  to  reasonable  limits  and 
then  divide  it.  The  hlind  external  and  the  hlind  internal 
should  as  a  rule  be  converted  into  complete  fistula? 
by  foi'cing  in  the  former  case  a  director  up  the  fistula 
into  the  bowel,  and  in  the  latter  by  cutting  through 
the  skin  on  the  point  of  a  bent  probe  hooked  into  the 
internal  opening  and  made  to  project  under  the  skin. 
Both  are  then  treated  as  a  complete  fistula.  In  some 
cases  of  blind  external  fistula?  a  free  T-shaped  incision 
will  suffice  without  cutting  through  the  sj^hincter  or 
entering  the  reclaim. 

Polypi  generally  occur  as  pedunciilated  growths 
springing  from  the  submucous  tissue,  usually  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
]iea  to  a  cherry,  and  in  colour  from  white  or  pale  pink 
to  a  deep  red.  The  tw'o  chief  foi-ms  are  (1)  the  soft  or 
rafiniliir  which  show  microscojiically  an  adenomatous 
structure  witli  at  limes  some  amount  of  niyxonialous 
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degeneration;  and  are  most  common  in  cliildron;  and  (2) 
the  hard  or  fibrous  which,  are  more  rare  and  generally 
occiu"  in  adults. 

Syniptoins. — Polypi  are  the  commonest  cause  of  bleeding 
from  the  rectum  ia  children,  the  blood  escaping  not  only 
during  but  also  after  defiecation.  AVlieu  low  down  they 
cause  straining,  perhaps  a  mucous  discharge,  and  pain 
after  defcecation  from  being  caught  in  the  spliincter. 
When  large  they  may  produce  prolapse  or  intussusoejD- 
tion.  Small  polypi  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sphincter 
may  cause  no  symptoms.  They  are  usually  detected  by 
sweejjing  the  tiuger  well  round  the  rectum,  the  examina- 
tion being  best  made  after  the  bowels  have  been  emj^tied 
and  the  polypus  brought  down  by  an  enema. 

The  trmtmeiit  consists  in  ligatiu'e  of  the  pedicle,  fol- 
lowed by  excision  of  the  growth.    They  do  not  recur. 

Villous  tumotjes  of  the  rectum  are  rare  and  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  patients  over  forty  years  of  age. 
They  have  a  papillomatous  structure,  and  spring  from 
the  mucous  membrane.  Erequent  hasmorrhages  and  the 
passage  of  a  glairj^  mucous  discharge  are  the  chief  signs. 
Eemoval  is  the  treatment.  They  are  apt  to  recur  and 
then  to  become  malignant. 

Stuictuke  oe  the  KECTUiX  may  be  divided  into  the 
simple  and  the  malignant. 

1.  The  simple  or  eibrous  strictiu'e  may  bo  caused 
by  the  fibroid  contraction  of  inflammatory  products  in  the 
mucous  and  submucous  coats,  or  of  cicatrices  following- 
simple,  syphilitic,  or  dysenteric  ulceration,  by  injury,  or 
operation  on  the  bowel,  oi'  it  may  be  the  result  of  pelvic 
inflammations  (peri-  or  ■paTi-inetritis). 

Fathologi/. — The  stricture  is  generally  situated  from  one 
to  two  inches  from  the  anus,  but  may  occiu'  at  any  part. 
It  may  involve  oidy  a  narrow  ring-like  poi'tion,  when  it 
is  called  annular ;  or  it  may  include  an  inch  or  more  of 
the  gut,  when  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tubular.  The 
strictui'ed  portion  of  the  bowel  consists  in  great  part  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  st/philitic  varietj^  is  often  combined 
with  condylomata  or  ulceration  about  the  anus,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  anus  and  the  stricture  is 
fre(|uently  ulcerated.  The  bowel  above  is  generally  dis- 
tended with  fteces,  the  muscular  coat  hypeitrophied,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  ulcerated;  whilst,  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  the  stricture,  the  coats  are  often  so  thin  that 
the  least  force  causes  them  to  give  way.    Pistukc  often 
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form  below  the  strictiue,  and  hsemon-hoids  ai-e  a  fitqueiit 
concomitaut. 

Sijmjjioins  and  diuynosis. — Pain  and  difficulty  in  jjassing 
a  motion,  constipation  and  later,  constipation  alter- 
nating with  diarrha;a.  The  motions  become  small,  pipe- 
or  ribbon-Hke,  and  streaked  with  discharge.  There  is  a 
Irequent  desire  to  deftecate,  but  little  passes  except  wind 
and  discharge,  and  the  bowels  feel  as  it  they  had  not  been 
emj)tied.  In  tight  strictures  or  in  strictures  with  ulcera- 
tion hstulte  may  sometimes  form  about  the  anus,  and 
the  patient  gets  worn  out  and  alter  many  years  perhaps 
of  suft'ering  may  die  of  an  attack  of  peritonitis  or  obstruc- 
tion. The  stricture  is  readily  detected  on  passing  the 
iinger,  but  is  often  so  tight  that  only  the  tip  can  be  got 
into  it.  When  this  is  the  case  on  no  account  should  the 
finger  be  passed  thi'ough  it,  as  the  slight  force  of  passing 
the  finger  may  rupture  the  attenuated  walls  and  perito- 
nitis and  death  may  follow. 

Trmtinerd. — As  a  rule,  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of 
bougies,  of  which  the  soft  fiexible  ones  of  Mr.  Goodsall 
are  perhaps  the  best,  should  be  fii'st  attempted,  and  will 
generally  be  successful;  but  the  stricture  must  be  kept 
dilated  by  the  siibsec_[uent  occasional  passage  of  a  bougie. 
In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  stricture  is  rery  resistant, 
a  bougie  may  be  tied  in.  "Where  the  parts  are  much 
riddled  by  fistulce  a  dirision  of  the  strictiu'e  may  be 
necessary.  This  may  be  done  by  what  is  called  internal 
or  external  lintur  pructotuiny.  In  the  former  oijeration 
the  knife,  guarded  hj  the  finger,  is  introduced  through 
the  stricture,  which  is  then  divided  in  a  jjosterior  direc- 
tion ;  in  the  latter,  the  strictiu'o  together  with  the  external 
sphincter  and  other  intervening  soft  parts  are  completely 
divided  down  to  the  coccyx. 

2.  ;MaL1GN.'VXT  ok  CAJXCEROUS  STlilCTUHE. — PathoJwjU. 

— Cancer,  in  all  its  forms  may  occur  in  the  rectum,  but 
the  most  common  is  a  variety  of  carcinoma  known  as 
the  columnar  or  adenoid.  It  occurs  either  as  a  fun- 
gating,  more  or  less  distinct  tumour  i)rojccting  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel,  or  as  a  laminai-,  nodular,  or  ring- 
like  infiltration  of  its  coats.  In  either  case,  it  is  at  first 
covered  by  a]ipai'entl}'  unaltered  mucous  membrane, 
which,  however,  is  sooner  or  later  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, leaving  an  ulcer  with  an  uneven,  proliferating,  or 
excavated  smiace,  everted  edges  and  an  indurated  base. 
As  the  disease  extends  it  involves  the  muscular  coat,  and 
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sabsequeutlj'  the  suiTouudiug  structures  and  organs, 
gluiug  them,  as  it  were,  to  tlie  rectum,  and  tinallj^  con- 
verting the  whole  into  a  cancerous  mass.  The  Ijmiphatic 
ghmds  in  the  pelvis,  and  later  the  inguiual  glands  and 
others  more  removed,  become  affected,  and  the  carcinoma 
may  hually  be  disseminated,  secondary  growths  being 
more  especially  met  with  iu  ttie  liver.  The  nij i upturns  are 
often  very  insidious.  At  tirst  there  may  be  merely  some 
iineasiness,  hardljr  amounting  to  pain,  about  the  anus ; 
then  more  or  less  pain  on  defoecation  is  noticed ;  the  feces 
may  be  streaked  with  mucus  or  with  blood  ;  and  a  slimy 
discharge  may  be  present.  Later  the  motions  become 
small,  tlattened,  pipe-like  or  scybalous.  The  patient 
strains  at  stool,  and  feels  as  if  his  bowel  had  not  been 
emptied;  then  there  is  constipation  alternating  with 
diarrhoea,  and  an  offensive  sanious  discharge.  Emacia- 
tion and  cachexia  now  come  on,  with  more  local  pain, 
and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion,  peritonitis,  or  during 
an  attack  of  acute  obstruction. 

The  diuynosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  local  ex- 
amination. The  anus  geaerally  appears  healthy,  though 
probably  patulous,  and  a  healthy  strip  of  mucous  mem- 
brane generally  exists  between  the  anus  and  the  growth. 
When  the  growth  can  be  felt,  its  indurated  base,  and  when 
ulceration  has  occurred,  the  everted  edges  of  the  ulcer, 
and  the  sanious  and  foul  discharge,  render  the  diagnosis 
generally  easy.  When  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hnger  it 
may  at  times  be  brought  down  by  asking  the  patient  to 
strain.  The  f ungating  form  may  be  mistaken  for  a  villous 
growth  ;  the  annular,  for  a  simple  hbrous  stricture.  A 
viUou.'i  f/rowth  may  be  distinguished  by  its  velvety  and 
suiDplo  feel,  by  its  not  vilcerating  and  breaking  down,  by* 
the  absence  of  induration,  by  the  discharge  being  thin 
and  mucoid,  the  blood  bright  and  small  iu  quantity,  and 
the  rectum  not  fixed,  and  by  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
A  Jibruiifi  slrirlare  may  be  known  by  its  longer  duration, 
by  being  less  indurated  than  the  cancerous  form,  by  the 
bowel  not  being  hxed,  and  when  due  to  syphilis  by  the 
absence  of  a  healthy  strip  of  mucous  membrane  between 
the  growth  and  the  anus. 

Trmliiicid.~U  the  disease  is  soon  sufficiently  early  and 
before  it  has  involved  the  surrounding  parts,  if  it  is  not 
situated  too  high  up  the  rectum,  and  if  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  otherwise  favourable,  excision 
of  the  growth  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  should 
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he  undertaken,  as  in  this  way  the  whole  may  be  removed, 
and  not  without  reasonable  hojie  in  some  of  the  less 
malignant  fonns  of  the  disease  of  its  not  returning. 
Some  cases  have  been  reported  where  it  has  not  done  so 
for  upwards  of  four  years.  Where  removal  seems  im- 
practicable, or  otherwise  unadvisable,  such  palHative 
measiu'cs  should  be  adojited  as  may  render  the  last  few 
months  or  years  of  the  patient's  life  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Thus  the  bowel  should  be  kept  gently  relaxed, 
the  diet  regulated,  and  the  pain  relieved  by  morphia  sup- 
positories. In  this  way  the  patient  can  often  follow  his 
occupation  in  comparative  comfort  and  with  little  incon- 
venience. Should,  however,  there  be  much  pain  and 
irritation  on  the  passage  of  fteces,  or  obstruction  thi-eaten 
or  have  ali'eady  occurred,  colotomy  should  be  performed 
(p.  670).  This  operation  should  not,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  be  regarded  merely  as  a  last  resoui'ce,  to  be 
undertaken  when  obstruction  has  come  on,  as  then  the 
danger  of  the  operation  is  greatly  increased.  Nor  should 
it  be  undertaken  in  every  instance,  since  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  cancer  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
justify  the  patient  undergoing  the  risk. 

Excisiox  or  THE  RECTUM  may  be  perfoi-med  if  the 
finger  can  be  passed  beyond  the  growth ;  if  the  growth 
is  moveable  ;  if  the  glands  are  not  involved,  and  if  the 
patient  is  otherwise  fairly  healthy.  The  patient  having 
been  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  and  a  staff  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  a  cvu'ved  bistoury  shoiUd  be 
passed  along  the  finger  up  the  rectum,  and  its  point 
made  to  emerge  near  the  coccyx,  and  the  intervening 
tissues  cut  thi-ough  in  the  middle  line._  By  this  incision 
a  free  exposui-e  is  obtained.  Lateral  incisions  are  next 
made  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  meeting  in  front,  and  the 
bowel  is  rapidly  cleared  either  with  the  finger  or  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  from  the  tissues  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa.  The  lower  part  of  the  rccliun  is  now  dissected 
more  carefully  from  the  urethra  and  prostate,  and  when  it 
has  boon  suHiciently  freed,  the  ecraseur  is  placed  above  tlie 
n-rowth,  and  the  rectum  removed,  care  being  taken  that 
the  cord  when  tightened  is  not  ]iullcd  down  below  the 
snot  wlierc  it  is  intended  to  sever  tlic  bowel.  If  ]nefcrred 
the  scissors  may  be  substituted  for  the  ecraseur,  the 
vessels  being  them  tied  as  tliey  are  cut.  AVhen  the  growth 
does  not  involve  the  whole  of  the  bowel,  a  strip  of  mucous 
membrane  nhould,  if  possible,  bo  left.   The  wound  should 
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be  plugged  for  twenty-four  hours  witli  iodoforra  gauze  if 
tliere  is  much  oozing,  and  the  parts  subsi'quently  irrigated 
frequently, 

Diseases  of  the  Urinahy  Organs, 
sullgical  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidnej-,  as  met  with 
in  surgical  practice,  is  commonly  the  result  of  long- 
standing disease  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate,  or 
of  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  Traumatic  nephritis  has  already  been  alluded 
to  under  Injitrics  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  inflammation  when  secondary  to  other  diseases  of 
the  ui'inary  organs  may  be  produced  in  several  ways. 
Thus,  it  may  be  due  to — 1.  Tension  in  the  tubules  of  the 
kidnej',  resulting  from  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine 
consequent  upon  long-standing  stricture  of  the  urethra 
or  prostatic  enlargement.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
inflammation  falls  chiefly  on  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substance  of  the  kidney  [hderstitidl  nephritis).  2.  The 
presence  of  septic  matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  due 
to  («)  the  spread  of  inflammation  up  the  ureter  from  the 
bladder,  or  [h)  decomposition  of  pent-up  urine  behind 
an  impacted  calculus  in  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
In  this  case  the  inflammation  is  of  a  septic  or  suppurative 
character,  and  although  it  may  chiefly  affect  either  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  {pyelitis)  or  the  substance 
of  the  organ  [suppurative  nephritis),  it  more  generally  in- 
volves both  {piielo-nepliritis).  At  times,  the  pelvis  and 
calicos  become  distended  with  the  pus,  and  the  kidney  is 
finally  converted  into  a  suppurating  cyst  {pyo-riephrosis). 
.3.  Reflex  irritation  of  the  kidney  through  the  nervous 
system,  as  from  the  passage  of  a  catheter  in  stricture  or 
enlarged  prostate,  or  the  performance  of  some  operation 
on  the  urinary  organs,  as  lithotomy  or  lithotrity.  Hero 
the  inflammation  is  usually  transitory,  unless  the  kidneys 
are  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  urinary  obstruc- 
tion, when  it  may  run  on  to  STq^puration. 

iSiiN/i/e  i nterstiiidl  nephritis  usually  liegins  in  an  in- 
sidious manner,  the  symptoms  of  the  kidney  mischief 
being  obscured  by  the  primary  affection  of  the  urinary 
organs  from  which  the  patient  is  probably  suffering.  It 
may  bo  suspected,  however,  where  there  k  continual  loss 
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of  strengtli,  increasing  pallor,  and  gradual  wasting.  The 
urine  is  j^assed  in  largo  quantities,  and  is  of  low  specific 
gravity.  ^Vlbumcn  at  first  is  absent,  or  only  present  in 
small  quantities,  and  although  -later  it  maj'  be  increased 
in  amount,  it  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  in  consequence 
of  the  pus,  mucus,  or  blood  which  may  be  present,  owing 
to  the  diseased  bladder  or  other  urinaiy  trouble.  .Should 
these  troubles  not  be  relieved,  the  s}Tnptoms  of  the  kidney 
aifection  become  more  marked  ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
a  fm-red  tongue,  nausea,  j^erhaps  vomiting,  increase  of 
temperatm-e  at  nights,  a  hot  skin,  thii-st,  and  emaciation. 
This  condition  may  last  for  months,  when  the  s}"mptoms 
may  gradually  subside  if  the  primary  trouble  can  be 
removed  ;  or  it  may  terminate  in  exhaustion  and  death  : 
or  in  an  acute  attack  of  suppurative  nephritis. 

The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  removing  the  cause, 
where  this  is  practicable,  and  carefully  avoiding  all 
sources  of  irritation  that  may  re-act  through  the  neixous 
system  on  the  kidnej'.  Thus,  all  instrumentation  must 
be  done  in  the  gentlest  possible  manner,  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ru'ine  prevented  by  washing  out  the  bladder 
with  antiseptic  solutions.  The  patient  at  the  same  time 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  restricted  to  a  non-stimulating 
and  chiefly  fluid  diet;  whilst  hot  flannels  and  occasionally 
dry  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  loins. 

Svpinirati re  or  septic,  iiejihrltis. — Under  this  head  is 
included  suppuration  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  kidne}',  since  both,  as  a  rule,  are  simultaneously 
affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  similar  or  identical. 
Pj^onephrosis  is  considered  separately.  Suppurative 
nephritis  generally  occurs  suddenly  in  the  course  of  long- 
standing disease  of  the  lower  minary  organs,  attended 
with  septic  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  It 
is  probabl3^  almost  always  due  to  the  se]itic  micro- 
organisms reaching  the  kidiun  s  from  the  bladder  by  tlie 
ureters.  It  is  usually  ]ireccd(Hl  by  simple  interstitial 
nephritis. 

'I he  di/mjitoms,  which  fi'cquently  first  come  on  after 
some  operatiA'e  procedure  on  the  \irethra  or  bladder,  are 
usually  uslierod  in  by  a  rigor  followeil  by  sweating  and 
fcA'er.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  red  ;  the  li])s  and 
teeth  covered  with  sordes;  the  apjietite  is  lost:  nansea, 
vomiting,  or  diarrhcra  sets  in.  and  the  patient  usually 
sinks  into  a  typhoid  state  and  dies.  There  is  no  oedema, 
and  the  urim'  usually  continues  abimdant  and  loaded 
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with  pus  to  the  end,  though  it  mtiy  at  times  be  diminished 
in  quantity  or  even  suppressed.  It  may  or  may  not 
contain  blood. 

Treatment  as  a  rule  is  of  little  avail ;  but  the  same 
general  plan  should  be  followed  as  described  under  simple 
interstitial  nephritis.  Where  the  cause  can  be  effectually 
removed  recovery  may  at  times  take  place. 

Circumscribed  abscess  may  occur  iu  the  kidney 
substance  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  [peri-vepJirlti'i 
ahsccss).  It  must  be  distinguished  from  pyonephrosis, 
in  which  the  pelvis  and  calices  are  distended  with  pus. 
Cause. — It  is  generally  due  to  injury,  pytcmia,  or  renal 
calculus.  When  it  occiu-s  in  the  peri-renal  tissue,  it  may 
be  consecutive  to  abscess  or  other  disease  of  the  kidney 
itself ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  causes  independent  of  the 
kidney,  as  cold,  disease  of  the  spine,  and  other  conditions 
leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  si/inptoins  are 
those  of  deep  suppuration,  attended  with  certain  peculi- 
arities on  account  of  its  situation,  which  however  cannot 
be  here  discussed.  The  treatment  consists  in  making  a 
free  incision  into  the  abscess  through  the  loin. 

HYDKors'^EPnROSis  is  an  ovor-distension  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  with  altered  urine.  Cause. — An}-  condition  in 
the  bladder,  ureter,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  jjroducing 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine.  These 
conditions  may  be  divided  into  the  conr/enilal,  such  as 
twists  of  the  ureter,  smallness  of  its  vesical  orifice,  &c., 
and  into  the  acquired,  such  as  impaction  of  a  calculus  in 
the  ureter,  enlarged  prostate,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  &c. 
Pathol iifj If. — The  pelvis,  and  subsequently  the  calices  of 
the  kidney,  become  distended  with  urine,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  destroyed  by  the  pressiu'e  of  the  retained  urine, 
and  the  whole  organ  finally  converted  into  an  irregular 
cyst.  The  hydronephritic  fluid  consists  of  altered  urine, 
and  may  contain  hardly  a  trace  of  urea.  S'/ivptoms. — AVhen 
the  obstruction  is  complete,  a  tumour  is  found  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  often  attains  a  great  size.  It  may  then  be 
mistaken  for  an  oA^arian  cyst,  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver 
or  omentum,  a  distended  gall-bladder,  a  sjilonic  tumour,  a 
solid  tumour  of  the  kidney  or  pyonephrosis.  From  these 
a  hydronophrotic  kidney  may  genorally  bo  distinguished 
by  the  colon  being  in  front  of  it,  by  the  presence  of 
fluctuation,  by  its  dulness  to  percussion,  by  its  situation 
in  the  flank,  by  its  projection  more  or  less  "in  the  loins, 
bv  the  uterus  boinLC  fr'^n  and  not  displaci'd,  and  by  the 
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absence  of  febrile  sj^mptoms.  ;/'m/to(-/?<.— Aspiration, 
unless  the  tumonr  is  small  and  painless,  when  it  may  be 
left  alone,  should  first  be  tried  ;  but  if  the  fluid  rapidity 
re-accumulates,  nephrotomy  will  usually  be  required. 

Pyonephkosis  is  the  distension  of  the  pelvis  and 
cabces  of  the  kidney  with  pus,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
struction more  or  less  complete  of  the  medullary  and 
cortical  substance,  the  whole  kidney  being  at  length  con- 
verted into  a  large  multilocular  cyst.     This  cyst  may 
ruptm-e  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  colon,  or  into  the 
surrounding   tissue,    causing   a  perinephritic  abscess. 
Causes. — It  may  follow  pyelitis,  owing  to  the  blocking  of 
the  lU'eter  with  a  clot  of  blood  or  pus ;  or  it  ma.j'  be 
engrafted  on  hydronephrosis  consecjuent  upon  tapping  or 
injury.    At  times  it  may  be  the  result  of  tubercle,  or  of 
a  direct  injury  of  the  kidney.    S 1/ mj do ms.— In  addition 
to  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  with   characters  similar 
to  those  of  hydronephi-osis,  there  will  be  pain  in  the 
tuniour,  especially  on  pressure,  febrile  disturbance,  and 
if  the  obstruction  of  the  ureter  is  incomijlete,  pus  in  the 
urine  from  time  to  time.    Treatment.— Having  aspirated 
the  tumom-,  and  discovered  the  presence  of  pus,  nei)hro- 
toniy  is  generally  indicated,  especially  if  the  tumour 
rapidly  refills,  and  there  is  much  pain  or  febrile  disturb- 
ance, or  rupture  of  the  cyst  appears  imminent.    If  after 
nephrotom5^  however,  the  cyst  does  not  shrink  and  cease 
to  suppurate,  nephrectomy  must  be  done,  as  otherwise 
lardaceous  disease  oi'  hectic  may  carry  of¥  the  patient, 
or  blood-poisoning  may  ensue  from  the  discharge  becoming 
septic,  or,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  obstruction 
of  the  iireter  is  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  m>phro- 
tomy,  the  decomposing  pus  may  make  its  way  into  the 
bladder,  set  up  cystitis,  and  the  other  kidney  become 
affected.   Under  some  circumstances,  as  where  the  kidney 
is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  shell,  it  will  be  better  at 
once  to  perform  nephrectomy. 

E-ENAL  CALCULI  generally  consist  of  uric  acid  or  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the 
lu-inary  salts,  cither  in  the  tubuh^s  or  calices  of  the  kidney. 
AVliilst  still  small,  they  may  pass  down  the  ureter  ijito 
the  bladder,  mid  subsequently  form  th(^  nucleus  of  a 
vesical  calculus,  or  be  voided  with  the  urine,  (^r  they 
may  remain  in  the  kidney,  (>ilher  in  its  substance,  or 
in  the  pelvis  or  one  of  the  calices.  and  \horQ  increase  in 
size  by  the  STiccessivo  deposit  upon  tliem  of  the  urinarv 
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salts.  Tliey  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  from  that  of  a  small  rounded  body  the  size  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  a  large  branched  mass  filling  the  pelvis 
and  calices(Fig.  279).  Their  presence  may  set  up  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  [calcuIoKS  pi/elitis),  or 
of  its  substance  {sirnjjJe  or  svppiirative  nephritis).  Or  they 
may  block  the  lu'eter,  in  which  case  the  kidney  may 
become  distended  with  altered  uiine  {hi/ilrcnu'jihrosis),  or 


Fig.  279. — Renal  Ciilcuhis  blocking  up  pelvis  of  kklney  and  com- 
mencement of  ureter.    (St.  Eartholoniew'.s  Ho.spital  Museum.) 

with  pus  (pyonephrosis) ;  whilst  at  times,  they  may  exist 
for  years  causing  little  or  no  damage.  Not  infrequently 
there  may  be  a  stone  in  both  kidneys. 

Si/mptiniis. — At  times  there  may  be  no  symptoms,  even 
although  the  stone  is  of  largo  size.  Generally,  however, 
there  will  be  pain,  retraction  of  the  testicle,  increased 
freciucncy  of  micturition,  and  the  presence  of  blood  or  pus 
in  the  urine.  The  pain,  which  is  worse  after  exercise, 
is  usually  situated  in  the  loin  of  the  aPfected  side,  and  is 
often  felt  sliooting  down  the  course  of  the  ureter  to  the 
groin  and  front  of  the  thigh,  lilood  is  generally  present 
iu  the  urine  from  time  to  tiuTo,  especially  after  violent 
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exercise,  and  pus  and  mucus  in  varying  quantities,  if 
pyelitis  lias  been  set  up,  may  also,  as  a  rule,  be  detected. 
The  urine,  notwithstandinf>  the  pre.sence  of  tbe  pus,  is 
generally  acid,  and  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra 
are  found  free  from  disease.  Should  hydronephrosis  or 
pyonephi'osis  have  been  j^roduced,  a  tumoiu-  will  then  be 
discovered  in  the  abdomen,  and  there  may  no  longer  be 
any  pus  or  blood  in  the  urine.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  may  be  in  addition  constitutional  signs  of  suppura- 
tion (see  Jij/cho-  and  pijonephrosis).  Should  the  stone 
escape  from  the  pelvis  and  enter  the  ureter,  its  passage 
down  that  tube  will  be  attended  with  intense  pain  {renal 
colic).  The  pain  occiu's  suddenly  and  darts  towards  the 
groin,  testicle,  and  thigh,  and  is  accompanied  by  nausea 
or  vomiting,  S3'ncope,  profuse  perspiration,  and  blood  and 
urates  in  the  urine.  After  lasting  a  few  houi's  to  several 
days  the  symptoms  suddenly  cease,  owing  to  the  calculus 
dropping  from  the  lower  end  of  the  m-eter  into  the 
bladder,  or  if  too  large  to  pass  beyond  the  infundibulum, 
becoming  displaced  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Hence 
successive  attacks  of  renal  colic  maj-  be  due  either  to  the 
same  stone  blocking  up  from  time  to  time  the  entrance  of 
the  ureter  or  to  the  passage  of  different  stones. 

Treatment. — For  an  account  of  the  preventive  treat- 
ment a  work  on  medicine  must  be  consulted.  "When  a 
stone  has  formed  and  medical  treatment  has  failed  to  give 
relief  after  long- continued  trial,  and  the  patient's  life  is 
rendered  unbearable  from  constant  pain  or  compulsory 
recumbency,  an  operation  must  be  undertaken  for  his 
relief.  This  may  consist  in  nephrolithotomy,  nephro- 
tomy, or  nephrectomy.  Where  the  kidue_y  is  but  little  if 
at  all  damaged  the  "first  is  clearly  indicated  ;  but  if,  on 
exploring  the  kidney,  the  stone  cannot  bo  felt  even  on 
puncture  with  a  needle,  or  incision  and  exploration  with 
the  finger,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  nephrectomy 
should  be  done,  or  the  kidney  left  in  situ  and  the  wound 
merely  closed.  If  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  has 
superven(!d  nephrotomy  is  required,  or  ]iossibly  nephrec- 
tomy. For  renal  colic  hot  baths,  hot  fomentations,  and 
opium,  or  mor]iliia  injections  must  be  given  to  assuage 
the  pain. 

Tjiic  -j'UitEKCULOUS  KiiiXEY  need  only  briefly  be  re- 
ferred to  hero,  as  it  is  more  fully  descril)ed  in  works  on 
Medicine.  This  affection  mny  occur  in  the  course  of 
gcnernl  tuberculosis,  or  involve  the  kidney  secondarily 
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to  the  bladder  or  prostate ;  or  it  may  begin  primarily 
in  the  kidney  and  thence  spread  downwards.  The 
si/mptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  renal  calculus,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  Thus,  there  is  increased  frequency  of  micturition, 
pus,  and  at  times  blood,  in  the  mine,  and  often  pain 
in  the  loin  ;  whilst  later  there  will  be  a  tumour  in  the 
abdomen  with  characters  like  those  described  under 
pyonephrosis.  The  presence  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and 
of  hectic  or  emaciation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  the  urine,  will  point  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Treatment. — The  constitutional  remedies  for  tubercle 
should  be  employed,  and  when  pj'onephrosis  or  a  peri- 
nephritic  abscess  has  formed,  nephrotomy  may  be  resorted 
to ;  but  nephrectomy  should  never  be  iiudertaken  unless 
it  seems  clear  that  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  kidney, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Cysts  of  the  kidxey. — Serous  and  hydatid  cj'sts  may 
occur  in  the  kidney  as  elsewhere,  but  the  question  of 
theii'  diagnosis,  which  is  often  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, cannot  be  discussed  here.  They  are  very  rare. 
Cj'sts  of  small  size  are  common  in  connection  with  some 
forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  but  these  only  concern 
the  pathologist.  The  so  called  cystic  degeneration,  due 
to  urinary  obstruction,  pyelitis,  pyonephrosis,  &c.,  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

Tumours  of  the  kidney'. — Sarcoma  and  carcinoma 
are  the  only  tumours  which  need  be  referred  to.  Thej' 
are  characterized  by  a  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  dulness  in  the  flank,  the  presence  of  the  colon  in 
front  of  them,  the  absence  of  fluctuation  unless  they  are 
of  a  cystic  character,  blood  in  the  urine,  and  rapid  emacia- 
tion. Trpatment. — If  the  tumour  is  diagnosed  whilst 
still  small  nephrectomy  may  be  done,  though  an  early 
recurrence  is  only  too  probable.  When  the  tumour  is  of 
large  size  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legitimate  surgery. 

Suppression  of  urine  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
non-sccTeti(m  of  urine  by  the  kidneys,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  rdentiun  of  urine,  in  which  the  urine 
is  secreted  as  usual,  but  its  passage  from  the  bladder  is 
obstructed.  In  the  former  the  bladder  is  emjity ;  in  the 
latter  distended.  Suppression  as  met  with  ni  surgical 
practice  is  generally  due  to  the  shock  following  an  opera- 
tion or  injury  on  the  urinary  organs  in  a  patient  sirffering 
from  chrniiic  renal  disease,    If  not  relieved,  coma,  convnl- 
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sions,  and  deafh  from  iirremia  quickly  ensue.  Treatment. 
— Dry  or  wet  ciippin,£?  the  loins,  hot  vapour  baths,  free 
purging-  as  by  elaterium  aud  croton  oil,  injections  of 
pilocarpine,  and  hot  enemata  per  rectum,  are  at  times 
successful  in  relieving  the  congested  kidney. 


Operations  on  the  Kidneij. 

AsPlEATiox  of  the  kidney  may  be  performed  either  for 
the  purpose  of  diagnosing  a  renal  swelling,  or  for  the 
relief  of  such  affections  as  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis, 
or  hydatid  or  blood  cysts.  It  should  be  done  with  the 
ordinar}^  pi-ecautions,  any  prominent  or  fluctuating  spot 
being  chosen  for  the  puncture. 

Nephrotosiy  consists  in  making  an  incision  into  the 
kidney  for  the  jDurpose  of  evacuating  and  di-aining  the 
fluid  or  pus  in  the  case  of  hydi-onephi-osis.  pyonephrosis, 
hydatid  cyst,  abscess,  &c.  The  tumour  may  be  exposed 
by  the  lumbar  or  lateral  incision  as  described  in  nepkrec- 
tomj'.  An  incision  is  made  into  the  kidney,  the  fluid 
allowed  to  run  out,  the  wound  thoroughly  irrigated  with 
some  antiseptic  solution,  aud  insufliated  with  iodoform,  a 
large-sized  drainage-tube  inserted  into  it,  and  voluminous 
dressings  of  absorbent  cotton  and  the  like  applied  to 
receive  the  subsequent  discharges. 

ISTephro-lithotomy  consists  in  cutting  into  a  kidney 
for  the  pui'jDOse  of  extracting  a  calculus.  The  kidney  may 
be  exposed  either  by  the  lumbar  or  lateral  incision  as 
described  in  nejihrectomy.  If  a  stone  is  felt,  an  incision 
should  be  carefullj^  made  over  it,  the  finger  or  forceps 
introduced,  aud  the  stone  extracted.  If  one  cannot  150 
felt  a  needle  should  be  thrust  into  the  kidney  at  several 
situations,  and  this  failing,  an  incision  should  be  made 
into  it,  and  the  finger  and  a  probe  introduced  to  search 
for  the  stone.  A  drainage-tube  should  bo  placed  in  the 
wound,  and  an  antiseptic  and  absorbent  dressing  applied. 
The  urine  will  at  first  escape  tbrough  the  wound,  but 
will  cease  to  do  so  as  a,  rule  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval. 

Nkpiirectomv,  or  removal  of  the  kidney,  may  be 
done  for — 1.  A  large  renal  calculus.  2.  Tuberculous 
disease  with  exliausting  discharge.  .'5.  Hydrone]i]irosis. 
■I.  Malignant  and  other  tumours.  ,').  Moveali](>  kidney 
atteudi'd  witli  severe  ueuralgic  pain.    The  operation  may 
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lie  doue  without  opening  the  iientoueum,  either  by  a 
lumbar  or  a  lateral  incision,  or  through  the  peritoneal 
cavitj^  the  incision  being  then  made  either  m  the  Imea 
alba  or  linea  semilimaris.  ...  , 

The  e.dra-jK'ritoneal  vpemtion.—li  the  incision  is  made 
in  the  lumbar  region  it  may  be  vortical,  oblique  like 
that  of  colotomv,  or  J-sliaped.    If  the  lateral  incision 
is  chosen  it  should  be  made  obliquely  from  near  the  tip 
of  the  last  rib,  towards  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium.    It  is  the  one  I  have  always  employed  myself, 
and  one  now  in  common  use  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  its 
advantages  being  that  it  combines  the  facilities  of  the 
intra-peritoneal  and  the  greater  safety   of  the  lumbar 
incision,  as  it  does  not  involve  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity.    The  kidney  having  been  exposed  by  any  of  these 
incisions,  the  capsule  should  be  opened,  the  finger  intro- 
duced, and  the  kidney  enucleated  from  its  capsule the 
renal  artery  and  vein  'should  then  be  securely  tied  with  a 
silk  ligatiu'e  passed  round  them  by  an  aneiu'ysm  needle, 
and  the  ui-eter  secured  separately  in  a  similar  way.  The 
kidney  may  now  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the 
pedicle  with  scissors,  and  the  wound  drained  and  dressed 
antiseptically. 

The  iiiira- peritoneal  o^icj'oi/o//.— This  consists  m  opening 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  one  of  the  incisions  mentioned 
above,  drawing  the  intestines  aside  and  then_  exposing 
the  kidney  by  cutting  through  the  peritoneum  in  front  of 
it  external  to  the  colon.  The  vessels  are  then  tied  sepa- 
rately, the  kidney  removed  and  the  peritoneum  united,  the 
same  'precautions  being  adopted  as  after  an  ovariotomy. 
A  drain-tube  is  passed  by  some  surgeons  through  a 
counter-opening  in  the  loin,  and  the  end  of  the  ui'eter 
brought  out  of  the  wound. 

The  dangers  of  iiepliredonrij  are — 1.  Severe  shock.^  2. 
Excessive  hiomorrhage.  3.  Suppression  of  urine  from 
disease  or  absence  of  the  opposite  kidney.  4.  Peritonitis 
from  wounding  the  peritoneum.  5.  Laceration  of  the 
colon.  (J.  Inclusion  of  the  vena  cava  in  the  ligature  of 
the  pedicle  and  injury  of  the  duodenum  in  operating  on 
the  light  side. 

NEruKOHKAPiiY  is  an  operation  for  fixing  a  floating  or 
moveable  kidney  by  exposing  the  kidney  in  the  loin,  and 
attaching  it  with  sutures  to  the  parictes.  It  should  only 
be  done  where  there  is  intense  pain  and  constant  suffering 
which  palliatives  have  failed  to  relieve. 
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Uriiiari/  DcpusiU  and  Calculi. 

UiilN-ARY  DEPOSITS  are  divided  into  the  unorganized 
and  the  organized.  A.  The  unorganized  consists  of  the 
urates,  the  uric  acid,  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  phosphates, 
the  cystic  oxide,  the  uric  oxide  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime.    Only  the  more  common  of  these  are  described. 

1.  The  tirittes  formerly  called  lithatts,  are  the  most 
common  of  the  urinar\r  deposits,  and  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  uric  acid  with  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime. 
They  occur  in  acid  ru'ine  as  an  amorphous  sediment, 
varying  in  colour  from  a  white  or  a  pale  fawn  to  a  brick- 


FiG.  2S0. — Urates.    (Uryaul's  Surgery.) 


dust  red.  They  only  appeal'  as  the  luino  cools,  and 
disappear  again  on  the  application  of  heat,  or  on  adding 
alkalies.  Though  n-enerally  amor]ihous  they  sometimes 
present  the  crystalline  forms  seen  in  I'ig.  2^0. 

L'.  The  uric  avid,  dei)osita,  which  are  the  next  most 
common,  occur  only  in  very  acid  mine,  as  a  yellowish- 
pink,  rod,  or  brick-dust  red  crystalline  sediment.  The 
crystals  are  often  of  largo  size,  and  the  deposit  is  then 
known  as  7r.d  sand  or  i/rarcl.  They  usually  occur  as 
rhombic  ])risms,  or  long  oval  plates  with  acute  angles, 
und  are  often  mixed,  forming  roscltes.   The  various  kinds 
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are  seen  iu  I'ig.  281.  They  are  soluble  in  alkalies.  The 
catises  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid,  as  well  as  of  the 


Fig.  2S1.—  Uiic  uoid  crystals.    (.Bjj nut's  Surgery. 

vu'ates,  are  :  1.  Eapid  tissue  waste,  as  in  fevers,  ;  2.  Over- 
indulgence iu  animal  food  ;  3.  Dyspepsia  ;  4.  Congestion 


Fig.  282. — Crystals  of  u.xalale  of  limo.    (iSi'yaiifs  Surgery.) 

of  the  kidney ;  o,  Gout ;  and  6.  Deficient  action  of  the 
skin. 

6.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  crystalline  deposit  and 
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assumes  two  forms,  the  oclahcdial  and  the  dumb-Lell 
crystals  (Fig.  282).  On  holding  the  mine  up  to  the  light 
the  crystals  as  minute  shining  2:)articles  are  seen  iu  it. 
The  causes  are  :  1.  Nervous  exhaustion  from  ovei-work  or 
sexual  excesses.  2.  Dyspepsia  induced  by  .saccharine 
food,  excess  of  alcohol,  or  vegetable  diet. 

4.  Fhosphatic  deposits  occur*  in  three  forms,  (a)  phos- 
phate of  lime,  {h)  2?hosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or 
triple  phosphates,  (r)  the  two  former  mixed,  or  the  fusible 
phosphates,    (a)  Fhosplmte  of  lime  forms  a  white  cloud  or 


amorphous  deposit  of  pale  granules  or  spheroids,  two  of 
which  atlhcring  form  the  so-called  false  dumb-bell;  or 
a  crystalline  deposit  of  six-sided  prisms  collected  into 
sheaths  or  bundles  (Fig.  283).  It  may  be  mistaken  for 
albumen,  or  when  iu  considerable  quantities  for  pus  or 
mucus.  The  \u'iue  is  always  alkaline,  {h)  The  ammonio- 
iiKKjuesiKin  /y/ios/'//((/.c.s()ccur'iu  the  form  of  large  triangular 
prisms  with  truncated  extremities ;  as  four-sided  pn.sms  ; 
as  six-sided  plates ;  and  as  foliaccous  stellar  prisms  on 
adding  ammonia  (Fig.  284).  The  m-ine  is  uatiu-al  in 
colour,  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  has  a  fa^tid  ammoniacal 
odour.'  ("(u^A'cs.— l'hos])hutic  deposits  are  due  to  local 
disease  or  injury  of  tlu;  urinary  organs,  such  as  may 
be  induced  by  spinal  mischief,  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bladder  &c.    The  mucus  from  the  bladder  decomposes 
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the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  couA^erts  the 
soluble  acid  into  insoluble  alkaline  phosphates. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  cystic  oxide,  and  uric  oxide,  are  too 
rare  to  require  description. 

B.  The  organized  deposits.— To  these  belong  pus,  blood, 
mucus,  epithelium,  renal  casts,  spermatozoa,  and  fungi. 
Fus  occui's  as  a  thick  sediment  and  may  be  recognised  by 
the  mine  containing  albumen,  and  by  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  pus-corpuscles  (p.  25).  It  may  be  due 
to  cystitis,  pyelitis,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  abscess 


Fig.  284. — Phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  (triple 
phosphates).    (Bryant's  Surgeiy. ) 

in  any  part  of  the  urinai'y  tract.  Urine  containing  mucus 
becomes  gelatinous  and  ropy  on  adding  liquor  potassa?. 
Jjfood.  may  be  recognized  by  the  m-ine  being  smoky  or 
red,  by  the  ozonic  ether  test,  and  by  the  microscojDe.  See 
Hcernaturia  (p.  762).  Epithelium,  rertal  casts,  spermatozoa, 
and  furif/i  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Urixaky  calculi  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  renal, 
vesical  and  prostatic,  according  as  they  occur  in  the 
kidney,  bladder  or  prostate.  Renal  calcidi  are  formed  in 
the  kidney  and  have  ah'eady  been  dcscriljed  (p.  728). 
I'rostatic  cakuli  are  formed  in  the  racemose  glands  of  the 
prostate,  and  will  bo  further  referred  to  under  diseases  of 
that  organ  (p.  707).  Vesical  calculi  may  originate  in  the 
bladder,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  the  kidney, 
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Avlicnco  they  pass  into  tlie  Lludder,  and  thero  increase  in 
size  by  the  successive  dei^osit  ujion  them  of  the  same  or 
other  of  the  urinary  salts.  The  calculi  most  frequently 
met  with  m  this  situation  are  (1)  the  uric  acid ;  (2)  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  (a)  the  fusible  or  mixed  ])hosphates. 
The  rarer  forms  are  (4)  the  urate  of  ammonia;  (5)  the 
cystic  oxide  or  cystine;  (6)  the  phosphate  of  lime;  (7) 
the  phosjjhate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  triple  phos- 
phate ;  (8)  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  (9)  the  xanthic  or  uiic 
oxide;  (10)  the  fibrinous;  (11)  the  blood;  (12)  the  uro- 
steahth;  and  (13)  the  silicious.  The  last  seven  bein"- 
exceedingly  rare,  are  not  described.  ° 
1.  The  ukic  acid  calculi  are  the  most  common. 
They  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  oval,  and  laterally 


Fio.  'iSo. — Oxalate  of  liiiic  Fig.  28(3. — Section  of  oxalate  of 

calculus.  lime  calculus. 

compressed,  of  a  nut-brown  coloiu',  smooth  or  finely 
granular,  inoderatelj-  heavy  and  hard,  and  laminated  on 
section.  They  are  comjjletely  destroyed  in  the  blow-pijie 
flame,  giving  off  a  smell  of  bm-nt  feathers.  They  are 
insoluble  in  uitro-hj'drochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  warm 
alkalies.  Wlren  treated  by  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia  a  pm-plo 
coloiu'  is  produced  [innrcride  test).  The  nucleus  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  m-ic  acid,  sometimes  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  is  generally  formed  in  the  kidney.  These  calculi 
occur  most  frequently  in  youth  and  miJillv  (ii/<-. 

2.  The  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulbekky  calculi 
(Figs.  285,  2S()),  as  they  are  often  called  from  their  resem- 
blance, when  first  removed  covered  with  blood  from  the 
bladder,  to  a  mulberry,  are  generally  of  moderate  size, 
globular  in  .=ihnpe,  usually  of  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany 
colour,  rough  and  tuberculated,  very  hard  and  heav^*,  and 
crystalline  on  section.    Thej'  are  only  partially  destroyed 
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in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the  residue  being  alkaline  and 
effervescing  with  an  acid.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  nucleus  is 
generally  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  but  may  consist 
of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  It  is  usually  formed  in 
the  kidney.  These  calculi  are  most  frequent  in  middle  age. 

3.  The  phosphatic  calculi  are  of  three  kinds  : — (a) 
the  i^hosphate  of  lime  or  earthy  phosphate;  {h)  the 
ammonio-magnesian  or  triple  phosphate,  and  (c)  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  with  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate, 
the  mixed  or  fusible  phosphate.  Of  these  the  last  is 
the  only  common  form.  It  is  usually  of  large  size  and 
of  white  colour,  smooth,  soft,  friable,  earthy  and  lami- 
nated on  section,  and  of  irregular  shape,  taking  that  of 
the  nucleus  on  which  it  is  formed  ;  it  fuses  when  heated 
in  the  blow-pipe  flame  ;  is  insoluble  in  warm  alkalies,  but 
is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  nucleus  is  composed  of 
uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  some  foreign  body  other 
than  a  calculus,  as  a  piece  of  catheter,  haii-pin,  blood, 
or  fibrin.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  later  periods 
of  life,  and  is  then  generally  produced  as  follows : — A 
calculus  or  other  foreign  body  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  and  a  secretion  of  mucus  is,  in 
consequence,  poured  out.  This  mucus  decomposes  the 
lU'ea  contained  in  the  urine  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  water.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  unites  with  the 
acid  phosphates,  and  an  insoluble  mixed  phosj^hate  of 
ammonia,  magnesia  and  lime  is  thrown  down  and 
deposited  on  the  foreign  body.  Hence  these  calcuU  are 
only  met  with  in  alkaline  conditions  of  the  urine. 

Although  calculi  may  be  chiefly  composed  of  one  con- 
.stituent,  they  are  more  often  composed  of  several,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  alternate  layers  [alternating  calculus). 
The  formation  of  these  layers  is  due  to  the  varying  state 
of  the  patient's  health  and  of  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder. 


diseases  of  the  bladder. 

ExTROVEiisiON  or  ECTOPIA  VESICAE  is  a  malformation 
in  which,  in  consequence  of  an  arrest  in  the  development 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
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viscera,  and  protrudes  as  a  red  velvet}^  tumour.  It  is 
associated  with  epispadias  or  absence  oi'  the  upper  wall  of 
the  m-ethra,  and  with  failure  of  union  of  the  pubic  bones 
at  the  symphysis.  The  testicles  are  frequently  retained 
in  folds  like  the  labia  on  either  side.  It  is  attended  with 
extreme  discomfort  from  the  constant  dribbling  away  of 
the  urine  from  the  mouths  of  the  ui'eters,  which  can  be 
seen  on  the  svirface  of  the  tumour.  Treatment. — Manj' 
operations  having  for  their  object  the  closing  in  of  the 
bladder  by  flaps  of  skin  taken  from  the  adjacent  abdomi- 
nal wall,  have  been  performed  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
the  deformity.  Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
turn  the  ureters  into  the  colon  or  rectum,  but  without 
success.  Recently  Trendelenberg  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  gap  between  the  pubic  bones  by  separating 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  so  that  he  was  enabled  at 
a  subsequent  sitting  to  bring  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
bladder  in  contact,  and  then  rmite  them  by  a  plastic 
ojjeration.  The  newly  formed  bladder  is  in  this  way  lined 
with  mucous  membrane  instead  of  having  its  front  wall 
closed  in  by  skin,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  growth  of 
hair  into  the  bladder  at  puberty  and  its  incrustation  with 
phosphates. 

Cystitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  may  vary 
from  the  mildest  catarrh  to  the  most  intense  inflamma- 
tion involving  not  only  the  mucous  membrane  but  the 
other  coats  of  the  organ  as  well.  For  the  purpose  of 
descriiDtion,  however,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  Acute 
and  Chronic. 

Acute  cystitis.  Causes. — In  its  most  intense  fonu  it 
is  nearly  always  the  result  of  injmy  or  opei'atiou.  as  the 
passage  of  instruments,  in-itation  of  sharp  fragments  of 
a  crushed  calculus,  &c.  In  its  milder  fonns  it  may  be 
due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  urethra  as 
in  gonorrhoea,  or  from  the  ureters  in  calculous  jiyelitis  : 
to  the  exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  as  cantharides ; 
and  occasionally  in  gouty  subjects  to  exposure  to  cold. 

Symptoms. — In  the  acutest  forms  there  is  intense  jiain. 
and  strangury,  i.e.,  a  continual  desire  to  void  urine,  whicli 
is  i)assed  drop  by  diop  in  a  spasmodic  manner  ;  wliilst 
thei'o  is  high  fever,  rapidly  running  into  a  tyjilioid  ty])e. 
In  the  less  acute  or  more  common  fonns  micturition  is 
still  veiy  frequent,  with  increased  ]iain,  as  soon  as  a  little 
urine  has  collected  in  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  the 
stretching  of  the  inflanieil  mucous  membrane.    The  urinr 
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is  scautj%  high-coloured,  often  blood-stained,  and  mixed 
■with  mucus  and  jnis.  The  fever,  though  generally  high, 
is  less  marked  than  in  the  acuter  cases,  and  may  be  of  a 
mere  transitory  character. 

Patholdyi/. — In  the  milder  forms  the  inflammation  is 
limited  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  only.  In  the  worst  forms  it  involves  the 
whole  bladder,  and  extends  to  the  muscular  or  even  the 
peritoneal  coat.  It  may  terminate  in  1,  resolution  ;  !2, 
chronic  cystitis  ;  3,  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  4,  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder;  d, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  more  rarelj'  of  the  peri- 
toneimi ;  and  6,  saprasmia,  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
the  products  of  the  decomjjosing  lu-ine. 

Treatment. — The  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  removed. 
Thus,  if  there  are  fragments  of  calculus  in  the  bladder, 
they  should  at  once  be  extracted  by  the  large  evacuating 
catheter,  any  that  cannot  be  got  away  being  crushed ;  or 
perhaps  better,  the  bladder  may  be  opened  by  a  median 
incision  in  the  perineum  and  thoroughly  washed  out.  If 
a  catheter  has  been  tied  in,  it  should  at  once  be  withdrawn. 
Hot  sitz-baths  should  be  given  night  and  morning, 
leeches  applied  to  the  perineum,  suppositories  of  morphia 
placed  in  the  rectum,  and  hyoscyamus  and  alkalies,  if  the 
m-ine  be  acid,  administered  to  relieve  strangury.  All 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  the  diet  restricted  to  milk, 
and  the  bladder  washed  out  with  hot  water,  or  when  the 
urine  is  decomposed,  with  a  weak  antiseptic  lotion.  If 
washing  out  increases  the  irritation,  the  bladder  should 
be  drained  by  an  incision  in  the  perineum. 

Chronic  cystitis  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
acute  variety,  and  in  its  mildest  form  is  known  as  catarrh 
of  the  bladder.  Causes. — It  maj'-  be  a  sequel  to  an  acute 
attack ;  or  it  may  be  chi'onic  from  the  commencement, 
and  may  then  be  due  to  a  stone  or  other  foreign  body  or 
a  growth  in  the  bladder,  obstruction  to  the  urinary  out- 
flow, as  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  the  extension  of  gonorrhoea,  paralysis,  over- 
distension or  atony  of  the  bladder,  or  the  spread  of  in- 
flammation from  the  neighbouring  organs. 

'I'/ie  si/rnptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  cystitis,  but 
are  much  milder  in  intensity.  Thus  there  is  increased 
fro(iuency  of  micturition,  the  patient,  perhaps,  having  to 
make  water  every  hour  or  half-hour,  the  desire  to  do  so 
being  generally  so  urgent  that  he  is  unable  to  control  it. 
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This,  as  in  the  acuto  variety,  is  clue  to  the  stretching  of 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  as  soon  as  a  few  ounces 
of  urine  collect.  The  pain  usually  ceases  immediately 
the  bladder  is  relieved.  The  urine  is  characteristic ;  it 
generally  contains  large  cjuantities  of  ropy  mucus  and 
pus,  which  form,  on  standing,  a  distinct  layer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  often  alkaline, 
and  sometimes  highly  ammoniacal  and  offensive  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
This  decomposition  is  brought  about  by  fei-mentation, 
probably  set  up  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
(micrococcus  iirece)  that  have  gained  admission  either  by 
the  use  of  a  contaminated  catheter,  or  by  making  their 
way  along  the  stringy  mucus  that  may  hang  about  the 
lu'ethra.  PathoJogy. — The  mucous  membrane  is  thick- 
ened, velvety,  mottled  with  patches  of  a  dark  slate,  or  red 
colour,  and  may  be  covered  with  muco-pus  and  sometimes 
with  a  deposit  of  phosphates,  or  it  may  even,  in  places, 
be  destroyed  by  ulceration.  The  muscular  coat,  where 
there  has  been  obstruction  to  the  outflow,  becomes  thick- 
ened and  fasciculated,  the  hyi^ertrophied  fibres  giving 
the  interior  of  the  bladder  a  columnar  and  rugose  appear- 
ance. In  places  the  mucous  membrane  2uay  protrude 
between  the  fasciculi  of  the  musciilar  coat  forming 
sacculi  which  may  become  receptacles  for  lu'ine,  and  in 
which  calcvdi  may  foi-m.  If  the  cystitis  is  allowed  to  con- 
timie  the  kidneys  may  subsequently  become  affected. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  acute  form  the  cause,  as  stric- 
tm-e,  stone,  &c.,  must  first  be  removed,  as  where  this  is 
impracticable  the  treatment  at  best  can  only  be  pallia- 
tive. The  diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  alcohol  in 
any  form,  as  a  rule,  forbidden.  A  purely  milk  diet  is  at 
times  most  successful.  Internally,  such  medicines  as 
buchu,  uva  ui'si,  balsam  of  copaiva,  salol  and  chlorate 
of  potfish  should  be  given  where  thick  ro]iy  mucus  is 
passed  with  the  urine;  and  benzoic  acid,  which  in  its 
passage  through  the  system  is  converted  into  ]ii]ipu7-ic 
acid,  may  be  tried  when  the  urine  is  alkaline.  T>ocally. 
the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  twice  a  day  with  soiue 
antiseptic  solution,  as  boric  acid,  nitric  acid,  conwive 
sublimate,  quinine,  &c.  The  best  results  are  sometimes 
oljtained  from  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Great 
care  should  bo  taken  that  all  instruments  arc  rendered 
thorough!}'  aseptic  before  use.  In  severe  cases,  where 
other  mciins  have  failed,  the  bladder  should  be  placed 
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at  rest  by  perineal  cystotomy  and  sulisequent  drainage 
for  some  ■^'ooks. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder,  by  which  is  meant  a  too 
frequent  passing  of  water,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  disease  ; 
but  is  no  more  so  than  is  pain,  since  it  is  only  a  symptom 
either  of  disease  of  the  urinary  oi'gans,  or  of  some  general 
state  of  the  system,  as  hysteria,  Bright's  disease,  &c.  The 
cause  should  be  sought  and  treated. 

Inversion  of  the' bladder,  and  hernia  of  the  bladder  , 
are  both  very  rare,  and  are  not  here  described. 

Atony  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Both  these  terms 
are  applied  to  a  want  of  sufficient  contractile  power  in  the 
muscular  coat  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  bladder ;  but 
in  atony  the  want  of  power  is  the  result  of  loss  of  tone  in 
the  muscular  fibres,  while  parahjsis  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  nervous  influence.  Both  conditions  must  be  dis 
tinguished  from  the  mere  inability  of  the  bladder  to 
empty  itself  on  account  of  obstruction  to  its  outlet. 
(See  Retention). 

Atony  may  be  due  to,  1.  Simple  over-distension,  conse- 
quent upon  the  patient  having  voluntarily  or  compul  - 
sorily  held  his  urine  for  too  long  a  period,  whereby  the 
musular  fibres  are  over-stretched  and  unable  to  recover 
themselves.  2.  It  may  be  the  result  of  gradual  dis- 
tension owing  to  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  obstruction,  the  bladder  does  not  empty 
itself,  but  some  urine  remains  after  every  act  of  mic- 
turition ;  the  amount  retained  gradually  increases,  the 
bladder  becomes  distended,  and  its  fibres,  if  the  patient 
is  old,  become  stretched,  and  lose  their  tone  instead  of 
becoming  hyportrophied  as  commonly  happens  in  a 
young  and  healthy  person.  3.  Again,  atony  may  be 
due  to  cystitis,  owing  to  the  inflammation  having  spread 
to  the  muscular  coat,  which  then  undergoes  fibroid  or 
fatty  changes. 

_ /S'j/vn/jtoyns.— The  patient  complains  of  inability  to  hold 
his  urine,  or  that  it  constantly  dribbles  away,  or  that  he 
has  to  pass  it  very  frequently.  The  involuntary  flow 
occurs  at  first  during  sleep ;  afterwards  on  any  exertion 
causing  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  These 
symptoms,  although  often  spoken  of  as  incontinence,  are 
really  those  of  retention,  the  bladder  being  fully  distended , 
but  unable  to  empty  itself,  and  the  excess  flowing  in- 
voluntarily away. 

The  trt-dimcvt  consists  in  passing  a  catheter  at  regular 
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intervals  aud  as  often  as  ma)--  be  necessary  to  completely 
empty  the  bladder  ;  whilst  in  the  meantime,  the  con- 
dition leading  to  the  atony  must  be  treated  bj'  appro- 
priate means.  Thus,  if  the  result  of  over-disteusion, 
strychnine  and  galvanism  may  be  tried  ;  if  the  result  of 
gradual  distension  from  enlarged  prostate  or  stiictui-e, 
these  conditions  must  be  treated  in  the  way  mentioned 
under  their-  respective  heads.  In  both  paralysis  and 
atony,  cystitis,  dilatation  of  the  ureters,  pyelitis,  and  dis- 
organization of  the  kidney  rapidly  ensue  if  the  cause  of 
the  bladder  trouble  cannot  be  relieved. 

True  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  nearly  always  the 
result  of  disease  or  injmy  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  aud 
is  not  met  with  except  in  general  pai-alysis.  The  bladder 
being  paralysed  cannot  empty  itself,  and  becomes  dis- 
tended as  in  atony  ;  and  when  it  can  hold  no  more,  the 
excess  overflows  through  the  sphincter,  which  is  also 
paralysed.  Reflex  paralysis,  however,  often  occurs  after 
an  inj ury  or  surgical  operation,  especially  that  for  ha?mor- 
rhoids.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  regular  j^assage 
of  a  catheter  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Tubercle  of  the  bladder  is  rare,  and  is  nearly 
always  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  There  is  pain,  hremorrhage,  and  other 
signs  of  chronic  cystitis ;  but  the  diagnosis  will  depend 
rather  on  the  exclusion  of  other  diseases  such  as  stone, 
tumours,  &c.,  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  other 
organs.  Treatment. — The  general  constitutional  remedies 
for  tubercle  should  be  employed  together  with  such  local 
remedies  as  are  indicated  for  cystitis,  aud  for  the  assuag- 
ing of  the  pain.  These  failing  to  relieve,  cystotomy  may 
be  done  and  the  bladder  washed  out.  and  such  caseous 
masses  of  tubercle  as  permit  of  it  removed. 

Yesico-intestinal  fistula  may  be  known  by  the 
occasional  passage  of  fn?cal  matter  and  gas  by  the  lu-ethra, 
and  is  usually  a  source  of  great  discomfort.  It  commonly 
depends  on  rnalignaut  or  other  form  of  ulceration  of  the 
intestine  involving  the  bladder.  Trentmml. — When  the 
fistula  is  thought  to  be  low  down  the  intestine  the  abdo- 
men may  be  explored,  and  the  colon  above  the  fistula 
united  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  then  o]iencd. 

The  tumours  that  may  be  mot  with  in  the  bladder 

jxro  :  1.  The  flhv(»is.    2.  T/ie  rniicoiis.         Tlie  rilloiis  or 

papiUmnuldiis.  ■!.  Tlie  maliynant.  Tho  jihroiis  and  miicoui 
sjiring  from  thi'  sub-mucous  coat,  and  ]irntruding  the 
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mucous  membraue  in  front  of  them  assume  a  polypoid 
or  warty  shape.  They  are  very  rare.  The  villous  or 
2Mpilloinatous,  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
appear  as  soft,  ilocculent  growths  resembling  the  Adlli  of 
the  chorion.  They  are  the  most  common  of  the  innocent 
growths.  The  malignant  either  spring  from  the  mucous 
or  the  sub-mucous  coat,  and  may  form  a  large  mass  often 
nearly  filling  the  bladder,  or  assume  a  villous  appear- 
ance, or  merely  infiltrate  the  walls.  They  have  either  a 
carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  structure. 


Fig.  287. — Villous  tmnour  of  tlic  bladder.    (St.  Bartliolomew'.s 
Hospital  Museum.) 

The  symjdinns  common  to  all  are  those  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  bladder,  with  hematuria  and  absence  on 
sounding  of  stone.  In  the  fibrous  there  are  signs  of 
obstruction  to  the  urinary  outlet,  but  little  or  no 
hfematuria,  and  the  tumour  may  sometimes  be  felt  with 
the  sound.  In  the  villous  (Fig.  287)  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  continuous  hfemorrhage  without  any  other 
cause  being  discoverable  to  account  for  it ;  there  is 
seldom  anj^  marked  obstruction  to  the  luinary  outflow  ; 
and  shi'cds  of  the  growth  may  come  away  spontaneously 
or  in  the  eye  of  the  catheter.  In  the  malignant  there 
are  usually  sudden  attacks  of  severe  hoDmorrhagc  from 
timf  to  time  ;  and  a  growth  may  1)o  felt  by  the  sound,  or 
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by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  or  hj  palpation  above  tlie 
pubes.  There  are  commonly  moreover  other  sif^ns  of 
malignancy,  as  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour,  cachexia, 
&c.  Tumours  of  the  bladder,  however,  especially  the 
villous,  are  often  difficult  to  diagnose ;  some  aid,  it  is 
true,  may  at  times  be  gained  by  the  electric  endoscope, 
but  a  diagnosis  cannot  alwaj's  be  made  without  a  digital 
exploration  of  the  bladder,  which  should  be  undertaken 
where  symptoms  such  as  the  above  are  persistent  unless 
they  point  to  a  malignant  growth.'  In  using  the  endo- 
scope a  measured  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  left  in  the 
bladder,  which  should  be  previously  ii-iigated  if  the  m-ine 
contains  blood  or  pus  till  the  fluid  returns  clear. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  the  tumom',  except  it 
is  malignant,  should  generally  be  attempted.  In  the 
female  the  m-ethra  may  be  dilated  for  this  pxu-pose.  In 
the  male  the  incision  into  the  bladder  should  be  made 
either  above  the  pubes  or  through  the  perineum  as  for 
lateral  or  median  lithotomy.  The  supra-pubic  incision, 
however,  has  the  advantage  that  a  more  thorough  extir- 
pation can  by  its  means  be  generally  made.  When 
removal  is  contra-indicated,  reUef  where  there  is  obstruc- 
tion to  the  urinar}'  outlet  may  be  obtained  by  supra- 
IDubic  punctui'e  ;  hfemorrhage  should  be  restrained  by 
astringents  ;  and  pain  assuaged  by  opium. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  may  occm-  at  any  age,  but  is 
said  to  be  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
seventy ;  next,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  ;  whilst, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  thirty-six  it  is  rare. 
It  may  occur  in  both  males  and  females,  but  is  decidedly 
more  common  in  the  former. 

The  causes  are  not  altogether  known  ;  but  residence  in 
certain  districts  or  countries,  jioor  living,  abuse  of  alcohol 
especially  in  the  form  of  malt  liquor,  excess  of  nitro- 
genous food,  want  of  sufficient  exercise  and  anything 
that  induces  the  excessive  formation  of  uric  or  oxalic 
acid  in  the  urine,  are  regarded  as  jiredisposing  causes. 
Retention  of  urine  from  ]irostatic  enlargement  and  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  are  exciting 
causes.  In  a  few  cases  a  nucleus  has  been  formed  for  a 
calculus  by  a  piece  of  necrosed  bone  which  has  reached 
the  bladder  from  a  fractured  pelvis  or  carious  s])inc. 

Varieties. — The  three  most  common  varieties  of  calculi 
met  with  in  the  bladder  iire  tlie  uric  acid,  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  the  jilifisjihatic.    They  may  occur  almost 
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pure  or  they  may  be  mixed.  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  the  uiic  acid  and  urates  form  one  half  of  the 
number  met  mth ;  the  phosphatic  one  quarter;  the 
mixed  one  quarter ;  and  the  oxalates  only  thi-ee  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  uric  acid  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  are 
generally  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  one  of  these  substances 
which  has  descended  from  the  kidney.  The  phosphatic 
is  formed  in  the  bladder  itself,  either  on  a  nucleus  of 
phosphates  deposited  on  some  inspissated  mucus  or  a 
foreign  body,  or  on  one  of  the  other  forms  of  stone 
which  has  descended  from  the  kidney  and  which  sooner 
or  later  acts  as  a  foreign  body.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is 
the  most  slow  of  formation"  and  is  consequently  the 
hardest  and  most  compact.  The  phosphatic  forms  very 
rapidly,  is  soft  and  friable,  and  often_  of  very  large  size. 
Sometimes  alternate  layers  of  lu-ic  acid,  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  phosphates,  occur  in  the  same  stone  {aUernating^ 
cakuh(s),  a  condition  probably  due  to  varying  states  of 
the  patient's  health,  effects  of  medicines,  bladder  irrita- 
tion, &c.  A  description  of  the  various  forms  of  calculi 
is  given  in  the  section  on  Urinary  Calculi  (page  737). 

The  character  of  the  stone  may  to  some  extent  be 
guessed  at  by  the  state  of  the  urine.  Thus  if  the  urine 
is  acid  it  will  probably  be  either  oxalate  of  lime  or  uiic 
acid  ;  if  alkaline,  phosphatic.  Calculi  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  large  mass  weighing  many 
ounces;  but  large  stones,  at  the  present  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  improved  diagnosis,  and  the  diminished  dread 
a  patient  has  of  an  operation,  are  the  exception.  They 
generally  occur  singly,  but  there  may  be  two,  or  even 
more;  they  are  then  usually  facetted  from  rubbing 
against  one  another. 

Spontaneous  fracture  sometimes  happens,  and  has  been 
attributed :  1 ,  to  the  swelling  or  chemical  alteration  of 
the  cementing  material  with  which  the  jjarticles  of  the 
calculus  are  held  together  ;  2,  to  two  stones  coming  into 
collision ;  3,  to  the  compression  of  the  calculi  by  the 
hypertrophied  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder. 

'  The  calculus  may  be  variously  situated  in  the  bladder. 
It  is  usually  free  ju.st  behind  the  prostate,  but  it  may  be 
in  the  upper  fundus  behind  the  pubes,  or  in  one  of  the 
sacculi  so  often  found  in  long-standing  disease  of  the 
bladder.  Calculous  matter  may  sometimes  be  deposited 
upon  growths  in  the  bladder  or  upon  the  ulcerated 
mucous  membrane. 
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The  Icnni  Kutivm  of  atone. — If  neglected,  cj'stitis  is  set  up, 
and  inflammation  may  spread  up  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys, 
leading  to  the  changes  described  under  Surrjiml  Diseases 
offJie  Kidneys.  In  consequence,  moreover,  of  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  urinary  outlet,  the  bladder  may  become  hj^er- 
trophied,  and  the  ureters  and  kidneys  dilated  in  the  ■way 
described  under  stricture. 

Symptoms. — The  three  chief  symptoms  are — 1.  Pain, 
generally  referred  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  worse  after 
micturition  on  account  of  the  stone  then  falling  on  the 
sensitive  trigone  and  the  walls  of  the  bladder  contracting 
upon  it.  2.  Frequent  micturition  ;  and,  3.  A  little  blood 
in  the  mine.  These  symptoms  are  increased  on  exercise, 
esj)ecially  riding,  and   after  the  jolting  of   a  railway 


Fig.  288. — Ordinary  sound. 


journey,  &c.,  and  are  least  marked  at  night  when  the 
patient  is  at  rest.  Other  symptoms  that  may  be  present 
are  the  passage  of  gravel ;  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream 
during  mictm-ition  ;  the  presence  of  muco-pus  in  the  urine 
owing  to  cystitis ;  piles  in  adults  and  prolapse  of  the 
rectum  in  children,  due  to  straining ;  and  elongation  of 
the  prepuce  in  boys  caused  by  the  constant  handling  to 
relieve  pain  after  micturition.  Stone  in  the  bladder  may 
be  simulated  by  cystitis,  an  enlarged  prostate,  a  long  or 
adherent  prepuce,  a  narrow  meatus,  a  growth  in  the 
bladder,  calculous  or  other  disease  of  the  kidney,  a 
peculiar  choreic  condition  of  the  bladder  (the  stammering 
bladder  of  Sir  James  Paget),  tubercle  of  the  bladder,  and 
ascarides  in  the  rectum.  An  accurate  diagnosis,  however, 
can  only  be  made  by  sounding  the  bladder ;  though  in 
boys  the  stone  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum 
whilst  pressure  is  made  with  the  other  hand  above  the 
pubes. 

Bonnding  the  hhidder. — The  ordinary  sound  (Fig.  28S) 
is  a  solid  steel  instrument  with  a  sliort  bulbous  beak. 
Thompson's  soiind  is  hollow  to  allow  some  of  the  urine 
to  bo  drawn  off  if  desired,  and  has  a  handle  like  that  of 
his  lithotrite.  to  facilitate  the  necessaiy  movements  in 
the  bladder.  Having  wai-med  and  oiled  the  sound,  pass 
it  like  a  catheter,  letting  it  glide  into  the  blad<ler  by 
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its  own  weiglit  without  using  any  force.  When  the 
sound  is  in,  gently  push  it  onwards  to  examine  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bladder.  Then  turn  the  beak  alter- 
nately to  either  side  ;  and  depress  the  handle  between  the 
patient's  thighs  to  search  the  upper  fundus.  Then  turn 
the  beak  downwards  to  examine  the  base  or  lower  fundus. 
If  the  stone  is  not  detefited,  let  out  a  little  of  the  urine, 
or  change  the  patient's  position,  or  raise  his  pelvis  and 
try  again.  The  stone  may  not  be  felt,  because  it  is  of 
small  size,  or  has  become  encysted,  or  entangled  in  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane.  A  guarded  opinion,  therefore, 
should  be  given,  and  a  further  examination  made  another 
day.  A  stone  may  be  known  to  be  present  by  the  peculiar 
ring  which  is  both  felt  and  heard  on  striking  it.  This 
ring  is  quite  unlike  the  sensation  given  to  the  sound  by 
its  coming  into  contact  with  phosphatic  deposits  on  a 
roughened  or  fasciculated  bladder,  or  with  one  of  the 
pelvic  bones.  Having  discovered  a  stone,  the  next  care 
should  be  to  determine  approximately — 1,  its  probable 
size  and  composition ;  2,  whether  it  is  free  or  encysted ; 
3,  whether  there  is  one  stone  or  more ;  and,  4,  the 
condition  of  the  bladder  and  urethra.  1.  The  size  of  tJw 
stone  can  be  roughly  estimated  by  the  amount  of  resis- 
tance olfered  on  pushing  it  before  the  sound  or  by  passing 
the  sound  over  it,  and  by  feeling  it  through  the  rectum 
with  the  other  hand  pressing  on  the  hypogastritim.  Its 
exact  size  can  only  be  ascertained  by  seizing  it  with 
the  lithotrite,  the  distance  the  blades  are  then  apart  being 
indicated  by  the  scale  on  the  handle.  The  composition  of 
the  stone  may  be  appi'oximately  arrived  at  by  (a)  the 
character  of  the  ring  on  striking  it — the  clearer  the  ring 
the  harder  the  stone,  [{h)  the  condition  of  the  surface, 
which  is  rough  in  the  oxalate  of  lime,  smooth  in  the 
phosphatic,  (c)  the  re-action  of  the  urine,  and  [d),  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.  2.  A  stone,  luhen  encysted, 
is  always  felt  at  the  same  spot  in  the  bladder,  and  when 
seized  with  the  lithotrite  cannot  be  moved.  The  sound 
cannot  be  passed  all  rotmd  it.  There  is  no  blood  present, 
and  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  severe,  and  are  not 
increased  by  exercise.  3.  The  presence  of  a,  second  stone 
can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  by  seizing  one 
stone  with  the  lithotrite,  and  then  stiiking  the  other. 

Treatment.— The  stone  may  be  removed  by  crushing 
(lithotrity),  or  cutting  {lithotomy).  In  adults,  Uthotrity, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  should  be  the  rule.  In  children, 
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up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  lithocomy  has 
hitherto  been  the  recognized  operation ;  but  I  believe  that 
when  the  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Surgeon-Major 
Keegan  and  others  come  to  be  better  known,  that  even  in 
very  young  children,  lithotrity,  as  in  adults,  will  also  be 
the  rule,  lithotomy  the  exception.  I  have  myself  crushed 
six  or  seven  stones  in  young  male  childi-en,  some  as  young 
as  three  years,  and  successful  cases  are  now  being  fre- 
quently reported.  In  adults,  lithotomy  should  be  practised 
in  place  o£  lithotrity,  when  1,  the  stone  is  very  large  and 
hard;  2,  when  the  lu-ethra  is  the  seat  of  intractable 
stricture  ;  3,  when  the  stone  is  encysted ;  and,  4,  when  the 
bladder  is  sacculated.  A  large  stone,  if  soft,  should  be 
crushed ;  and  a  hard  stone,  if  not  too  large,  is  no  bar 
to  the  operation.  Sui'geon-Major  Keegan  has  crushed 
a  ui-ic  acid  stone,  the  fragments  of  which  weighed  two 
ounces  and  thi-ee  quarters,  and  an  oxalate  of  Hme  which 
weighed  one  ounce  and  thi-ee  drachms.  And  in  a  boy, 
aged  thirteen,  I  crashed  and  successfully  removed  a  very 
hard  stone  weighing  only  a  few  grains  less  than  an  ounce. 
Hard  stones,  however,  weighing  above  an  ounce,  and 
especially  in  boys,  had  better  be  renioved  by  cutting, 
unless  the  Sui-geon  is  experienced  iu  lithotrity.  Cystitis 
and  kidney  disease  render  the  prognosis  of  both  operations 
unfavourable  ;  but  in  these  affections  it  does  not  appear 
that  crushing  with  complete  removal  of  the  fragments  is 
attended  with  more  risk  than  is  lithotomy.  A  large 
prostate  renders  lithotrity  difficult  no  doubt,  but  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  contra-indicate  it.  Stricture  of  the  urethra 
is  only  an  impediment  to  lithority  when  the  strictiu-e 
cannot  be  dilated.  The  conditions,  however,  most  favoiu'- 
able  for  success  in  lithotrity  are,  as  well  expressed  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  "  a  capacious  lu-ethra,  a  bladder 
capable  of  retaining  three  or  four  ounces  of  urine, 
absence  of  ordinary  signs  of  renal  disease,  and  fail-  general 
health." 

LiTIIOTUITY,  LiTHOLAPAXV,  or  BiGELOW  S  OrERATIOX 
consists  in  crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  removing 
the  ivhole  of  the  fragments  through  a  large  evacuating 
catheter.  Formerly,  it  was  taught  that  the  presence  of 
the  lithotrito  in  tho'ldadder  for  more  tban  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  was  productive  of  great  irritation,  and  it  was 
consequently  advised  that  the  crushing  of  the  stone 
should  be  extended  over  several  sittings  of  only  a  few 
minutes  each,  and  the  fragments  allowed  to  be  ]inssed  by 
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the  mitunil  efforts  of  tlie  patient.  To  the  late  Professor 
Bigelowis  imdoubteclly  clue  the  credit  of  having  enunciated 
the  jn-inciple  that  the  bladder  is  not  so  intolerant  of  instru- 
ments as  was  formerly  suj^posed,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
presence  of  the  fragments,  rather  than  to  the  lithotrite, 
that  the  irritation,  cystitis,  &c.,  so  common  after  the  old 
method,  should  be  ascribed. 

The  operution. — The  patient,  having  been  prepared  for 
the  operation  by  careful  attention  to  the  general  health, 
rest,  and  such  local  means  for  allaying  chronic  cystitis  as 
were  pointed  out  under  that  head,  should  be  placed  under 
an  antesthetic,  with  the  pelvis  raised  a  few  inches,  the 
thighs  sKghtly  apart,  the  knees  supported  on  a  pillow,  and 
the  body  and  legs  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets  to  avoid  a 
chill.    The  rectum  should  be  emptied  by  a  purge  the  day 


Fio.  289.— Thompson's  Uthotrite. 


before,  and  by  an  enema  on  the  morning  of  the  operation. 
A  few  ounces  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  desirable.  If 
necessary,  incise  the  meatus  (a  strictiu'e,  if  present,  should 
have  previously  been  dilated),  warm  and  oil  the  bthotrite 
(Fig.  289),  and  pass  it  with  all  gentleness,  letting  it  glide 
by  its  own  weight  through  the  spongy  and  membraneous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  do  not  depress  the  handle  till 
the  blades  have  reached  the  prostate.  Then  bring  the 
shaft  to  an  angle  of  '60  with  the  horizon,  and  it  will  glide 
through  the  prostatic  tu'ethra,  over  the  trigone  of  the 
bladder,  and  may  possibly  be  felt  to  graze  the  stone.  The 
blades  now  rest  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bladder  and 
point  upwards  (Fig.  290).  Hold  the  handle  tightly  with 
the  left  hand,  and,  without  moving  the  instrument,  open 
the  male  blade  by  drawing  out  the  wheel-shaped  end  with 
the  right  hand.  Pause  a  few  seconds  to  allow  the  currents 
set  up  m  the  urine  by  this  movement  to  subside.  Then 
gently  press  m  the  male  blade,  and  the  stone  will  pro- 
bably be  caught.  If  so,  continue  the  pressure  on  the  wheel 
to  retain  the  stone  between  the  blades,  whilst  the  button  is 
moved  l,y  the  tliumb  to  convert  the  sliding  into  the  screw 
movement.  Eotate  the  instriunent  slightly  to  make  sure 
that  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  caught  by  the  blades  ; 
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slightly  depress  tlie  handle  to  raise  the  blades  from  the 
wall  of  the  bladder,  and  screw  home.  The  stone  will 
probably  be  felt  to  crack  and  break  into  fragments.  If  the 
stone  cannot  be  seized  in  this  way,  systematically  explore 
the  bladder  thus  : — Open  the  blades  and  rotate  45  degrees  ; 
pause  and  close.  Do  this  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left. 
Then  raise  the  blades  slightly  by  depressing  the  handle  ; 
rotate  alternately  to  right  and  left  90  degi-ees ;  further 


Fig.  290.— Lithotrite  //(  di/ti.    (Liston's  Surgery.) 


raise  the  blades  and  rotate  135  degrees.  Finally,  rcvei-se 
the  blades  by  rotating  half  a  circle.  In  tlus  way  the 
stone  will  pi'obably  be  found.  In  these  maua?uyi-es  the 
blades  should  be  opened  before  rotating  them  in  order 
that  the  stone  may  not  be  displaced  by  the  male  blade, 
and  after  rotating  a  pause  should  be  made  before  closing 
them  to  allow  the  cm-rents  to  subside.  Having  crushed  the 
stone  and  larger  fragments,  -ndthdraw  the  hthotrite.  hrst 
screwing  tight  home  to  ensure  complete  closure  of  the 
blades  in  order  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  urethra.  Next 
introduce  a  large  evacuating  catheter  (No.  Ki.  or  larger) ; 
let  the  urine  escape  and  inject  two  or  three  ounces  ol  warm 
water.  Attacli  the  aspirator,  previously  lilled  with  water 
at  a  trmperaturo  of  98",  and  compres,-  the  india-rubber 
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bulb,  driTing  some  of  the  wnter  into  the  bladder.  Lot  the 
bulb  expand  and  tlio  outward  current  will  bring  away- 
some  of  the  fragments  and  debris  wbicli  will  fall  into  the 
I'eceiver  and  be  prevented  from  returning  into  the  bladder 
by  the  trap  (see  Fig.  291)  on  again  compressing  the  bulb. 
Continue  compressing  and  relaxing  till  fragments  cease 
to  come  away.  Then  if  any  are  felt  by  the  evacuating 
catheter,  reintroduce  the  lithotrite,  or  a  smaller  one,  and 
crush  again  and  aspirate  as  before,  repeating  this  til/ 
all  the  fragments  are  removed.  The  operation  frequently 
lasts  for  an  hoiir  to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  longer. 


Fig.  291. — Tlinm]i.cnn'.s  improved  evacnator  ami  trap. 


Ajter-trentment. — Opium,  if  no  serious  kidney  disease 
is  present,  may  be  given  ;  and  hot  hip-baths  if  there  is 
much  pain.  If  there  is  retention  the  catheter  shoirld  be 
used  at  regular  times,  or  tied  in  if  its  passage  causes  much 
irritation  and  pain.  Complete  rest  for  a  few  days  or 
longer  should  be  enjoined.  If  cystitis  follows  the  ojieiu- 
tion.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  strongly  recommends  a  weak 
injection  of  silver  nitrate  (gr.  i."  to  f^i.).  As  a  rule, 
however,  I  have  found  no  after-treatment  required,  CA-en 
in  young  boys.  Indeed  in  several  cases  the  child  has 
been  up  and  playing  about  the  ward  the  day  after  the 
operation. 

Afti'r-row]ilivnti(ms. — 1,  Eigors  and  fever,  2,  retention 
of  ru-ine,  ."3.  acute  cystitis,  4,  prostatitis  and  abscess, 
and  0,  orchitis  and  epididymitis,  occasionally  occur.  More 
rarely,  6.  hromnrrhago,  7,  suppression  of  urine,  and 
S,  phlebitis  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  followed  by 
pypemia.  The  impaction  of  a  fragment  of  the  calculus 
in  the  urethra  (formerly  common  when  the  fragments 
were  left  in  the  bladder),  cannot  occur  if  the  bladder  has 
been  thoroughly  evacuated. 

w.  ?,  c 
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Causes  of  dmlh. — Deatli  waj  occur  from  1.  Acute 
nephritis;  2.  Pyelitis;  .3.  Cystitis;  4.  Perforation  or 
ruptiu'e  of  the  bladder ;  5.  Peritonitis ;  G.  Sapraamia  or 
pyaemia,  or  7.  Exhaustion.  But  a  fatal  termination  is 
rare  except  when  there  is  some  chronic  kidney  disease. 

Lithotomy,  or  cutting  for  the  stone,  may  be  per- 
formed through  the  perineu/m  or  above  tlia  pulm. 
Perineal  lithotomy  may  be  done  in  many  ways ;  the 
lateral,  as  usually  performed,  and  the  median  Avill  only 
be  described. 

Lateral  lithotomy. — The  patient  should  be  prejiared 
by  rest  in  bed  for  a  few  days,  and  the  rectum  cleared  by 
a  mild  purgative  the  daj^  before,  and  by  an  enema  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.  The  bladder  should  contain 
five  or  six  ounces  of  ui'ine,  or  if  the  patient  is  unable  to 
retain  so  much  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  should 


Fiu.  292.— Litliotomy  knife. 


be  injected.  Antesthetize  the  i^atient,  introduce  a  full- 
sized  staff  with  a  groove  on  the  left  side  into  the  bladder, 
and  try  to  strike  the  stone.  If  the  stone  is  not  felt,  with- 
draw the  staff  and  pass  a  sound.  If  still  unsuccessful, 
send  the  j^atient  back  to  bed  as  the  stone  may  have  been 
passed  per  lu-ethram  or  become  encysted.  If  felt  by  the 
sound,  re-introduce  the  staff,  but  do  not  operate  until  the 
staff  itself  strikes  the  stone  that  you  may  be  sm-e  that 
the  staff  has  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  not  into  a  false 
passage.  It  is  usual  to  ask  an  assistant  to  strike  the 
stone  also.  Next,  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  i.e.,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  secm-cd  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  by  the  lithotomy  shackles,  and  bring 
his  nates  well  over  the  end  of  the  table.  Entrust  the  stall 
to  an  assistiint,  who  should  hold  it  perpendicularly  with 
its  concavity  hooked  A^'ell  up  under  the  pubes  and  exactly 
in  the  middle  line.  Seat  yourself  in  front  of  the  ]iatieut, 
and  having  introduced  the  \vit  forefinger  into  the  rectum 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  em])ty,  and  to  induce  it  to  con- 
tract, enter  the  knife  (I'ig.  292)  which  should  be  held 
horizontally,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  and 
about  an  iiich  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  carry  the  incision  downwards  and  to  tlio  left  t<i 
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a  point  oue-tliird  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
than  to  the  margin  of  the  anus.  I'ass  the  left  forefinger 
into  the  tipper  angle  of  the  wound  and  feel  for  the  staff ; 
divide  with  the  knife  the  superimposed  tissues ;  insert 
the  finger-nail  into  the  groove  in  the  staff,  the  back  of 
the  finger  being  to  the  patient's  left ;  and  guided  by  the 
nail  press  the  j^oint  of  the  knife  into  the  groove  just  in 
front  of  the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra  (Fig. 
293).    Now  run  the  knife  with  the  point  pressed  firmly 


Fig.  293. — Parts  cut  in  lithotomy.    (Fergusson's  Surgery.) 


in  the  groove  onwards  into  the  bladder,  keeping  its  blade 
well  lateralized,  i.e.,  directed  downwards  and  to  the  left. 
Take  care  not  to  depress  the  handle  too  much  for  fear  of 
cutting  the  prostate  too  widely,  nor  to  hold  it  too  hori- 
zontal lest  the  point  slip  out  of  the  groove  and  penetrate 
the  tissues  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  Having 
entered  the  bladder,  slightly  enlarge  the  wound  in  the 
prostate  in  withdrawing  the  knife,  and  pass  the  left  fore- 
Hngor,  which  is  in  the  wound,  onwards  along  the  staff 
into  the  bladder.  If  the  stone  is  felt  by  the  finger  ask 
the  assistant  to  withdiuw  the  staff.  Take  the  forceps  in 
the  right  hand,  pass  them  along  the  loft  forefinger 
towards  the  bladder,  and,  on  withdrawing  tlie  finger, 
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open  tho  blades,  and  tlie  stone  will  probably  be  driven  hx 
the  gusa  of  urine  between  them.  Havinj>"assured  your- 
self that  the  stone  is  grasped  by  the  forceps  in  its  smallest 
diameter,  extract  it  by  making  traction  downwards  and 
backwards  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  Ee-introduce 
the  finger  into  tho  bladder  to  ascertain  whether  there 
may  not  be  another  stone,  and  if  in  doubt  use  the 

searcher.  Inject  two  or  three 
sjTingefuls  of  cold  water  into 
the  bladder  ;  dust  the  wound 
with  iodoform  ;  apply  no 
dressings ;  tie  the  legs  to- 
gether if  the  patient  is  a 
child,  and  send  him  back  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  there  is  hcemorrhage,  tie 
any  bleeding  point  which  is 
seen,  or  if  the  blood  comes 
from  the  deep  part  of  the 
wound,  introduce  the  petti- 
coated  tube  (Fig.  294),  assur- 
ing yourself  that  the  end  is 
in  the  bladder  by  injecting 
water  and  passing  a  probe 
through  it.  Then  plug  firmly 
round  with  strii)s  of  lint  be- 
tween the  petticoat  and  the 
tube. 

At  Guy"s  Hospital  lateral 
lithotomy  is  pei'formed  on  a 
straight  .staff,  by  the  opera- 
tion known  as  Key's.  A 
good  description  of  the  me- 
thod will  be  found  in  Bryant's  Surgery. 

The  strurl/ires  illvidnl  in.  tJic  ajx-rdfidn  are — 1.  the  skin  : 
2,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia  :  3,  n  few  bi-anches  of 
the  external  Inomorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves ;  4,  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle,  A'essels,  and  nerve :  o.  a  few 
fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinre  and  levator  ani  muscles : 
G,  the  compressor  urethra^  muscle  ;  7,  the  membraneous 
portion  of  tlie  lu-etlira  ;  and  S.  the  prostate. 

I'lie  fldvfjr'rfs  of  i/ie  operalion  are:  —  A.  Before  tin 
point  of  ihc  knife  has  oifo-nl  the  (jronrc  in  the  staff — 
1,  wounding  the  rectum,  either  from  cutting  too  perpen- 
dicularly, or  from  not  having  had  it  cloared  out  by  an 


Fig.  294.— Petticoated  tulio. 
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enema ;  2,  woundiug  the  artery  of  the  bulb  in  conse- 
quence of  beginning  the  incision  too  high,  or  directing 
the  point  of  the  knife  subsequently^  too  much  uj^wards ; 
and  3,  missing  the  groove  in  the  staff.  B.  On  entering 
the  bJaddtr — 1,  letting  the  jioint  of  the  knife  slip  out  of 
the  groove  in  tJie  staff  and  enter  the  cellular  tissue 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  2,  cutting  the  pudio 
artery  from  hokling  the  knife  too  much  lateralized;  '6, 
sending  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder ;  4,  cutting  the  prostate  too  widely,  and 
dividing  its  capsule,  whereby  the  urine  may  'l^e  ex- 
travasated  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis ;  5, 
wounding  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins ;  6,  tearing  the 
urethra  across,  and  so  pushing  the  bladder  off  the  end  of 
the  staff,  whilst  trying  to  pass  the  finger  into  the  bladder 
(this  accident  is  due  to  not  making  the  opening  into  the 
urethra  large  enough,  and  is  most  common  in  children  in 
whom  the  tissues  are  readily  lacerable) ;  7,  making  too 
small  an  incision  in  the  prostate  so  that  the  parts  are 
bruised  or  torn  in  removing  the  stone,  and  inflammation 
IS  set  up  ;  S,  seizing  the  walls  of  the  bladder  by  the 
forceps.  These  dangers  mag  he  best  avoided  hg  observing 
the  following  rales— I,  feel  the  stone  with  the  staff  before 
you  begin  the  operation;  2,  see  that  the  rectum  is  empty, 
and  make  it  contract  by  introducing  the  finger ;  3,  make 
the  external  incision  free;  4,  feel  both  edges  of  the  groove 
m  the  stalf  with  the  finger,  and  place  the  point  of  the 
knife  between  them  ;  5,  keep  the  point  of  the  knife  well 
pressed  into  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  6,  take  care  that  the 
finger  is  pushed  into  the  bladder  in  contact  with  the 
naked  staff;  7,  do  not  remove  the  staff  till  the  finger 
touches  the  stone. 

The  diJIicuJties  of  Hie  operation. ~h\  adults  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  extract  the  stone ;  in  children  to  get  into 
the  bladder.  A.  The  dlfficnltg  in  entering  the  bladder 
depends  chiefly  on— 1,  not  making  the  opening  into  the 
urethra  free  enough,  and  so  pushing  the  finger  between 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  ;  2,  a  deep  perineum  so  that 
the  finger  cannot  reach  the  bladder;  in  such  a  case  a 
blunt  gorget  must  be  substituted  for  the  finger.  B.  The 
difficulties  in  extracting  the  stone  are— 1,  the  stone  may  be 
too  large  ;  2,  it  may  get  behind  the  prostate ;  3,  it  may 
be  lodged  in  a  pouch  in  the  upper  fundus  ;  4,  it  may  be 
encysted  ;  5,  it  may  break  or  crumble  up  ;  6,  it  may  be 
so  small  that  it  slips  from  between  the  blades  of  the 
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forceps  ;  7, there  maybe  an  enlargement  of, or  tumour  in, 
the  prostate,  whereby  the  urethi-a  is  gi-eatly  lengthened ; 
8,  there  may  be  some  rickety  or  other  deformity  of  the 
pelvic  bones.  When  the  stone  is  behind  the  prostate, 
curved  forceps,  with  the  blades  turned  down,  must  be 
used  ;  when  the  stone  is  above  the  pubes,  the  blades  must 
be  turned  upwards,  the  handle  depressed,  and  the  stone 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  above  the  pubes  "When  too 
small  to  be  seized,  the  scoop  must  be  substituted  for  the 
forceps.  If  the  stone  breaks,  the  fragments  must  be 
removed  by  aid  of  the  scoop  and  syringe.  If  encysted, 
it  may  bo  scratched  out  with  the  finger-nail,  or  freed 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  If  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted, the  wound  should  first  be  slightly  enlarged ;  or, 
this  being  insufficient  three  expedients  remain — 1,  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  jirostate ;  2, 
to  crush  the  stone  ;  3,  to  do  the  suprapubic  operation. 
The  first  of  these  is  probably  the  best.  To  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  an  enlarged  prostate,  the  blunt  gorget  must 
be  used  and  the  forceps  slid  along  it.  A  fibrous  tumoru* 
in  the  prostate  may  be  previously  shelled  out.  "\^Tiere 
the  pelvic  outlet  is  too  small  to  allow  of  extraction, 
suprapubic  lithotomy  must  be  done. 

Causes  of  death  after  JitJwtomi/.  —  1.  Diffuse  septic 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  due 
either  to  infiltration  of  the  lu'ine  from  too  free  cutting,  or 
to  bruising  of  the  parts  in  extracting  a  large  stone 
through  a  small  incision  ;  2,  peritonitis  due  to  the  sjn-ead 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneum,  or  to  a  woimd  of 
the  back  of  the  bladder  ;  '3,  shock  from  too  prolonged  an 
operation ;  4,  exhaustion  from  primary  or  secondary 
hasmorrhage;  5,  blood-poisoning,  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  products  of  putrefaction  (saprfemia),  or  to  septic 
phlebitis  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins  and  pyannia; 
G,  cystitis;  and  7,  suppression  of  urine.  The  state  of  the 
kidneys  is  of  the  most  serious  import.  "\Miere  these  are 
healthy  as  in  children,  lateral  lithotomy  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  operations  in  surgery  ;  but  in  adults  in 
whom  grave  kidney  mischief  often  exists,  it  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the  above  complications, 
especially  dill'use  jiolvic  inflammation.  Thus,  in  boys, 
when  death  occurs  it  is  generally  the  result  of  some  one 
of  the  accidents  liable  to  occur  during  the  operation ;  in 
adults  the  cause  is  usually  dependent  primarily  on  kidney 
mischief. 
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Tlie  afier-trmtinoit  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  little 
more  thian  keeping  tlie  patient  clean,  and  in  regulating 
the  secretions  and  diet.  Adults  may  be  placed  on  a 
mattress,  with  a  hole  opposite  the  perineum,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lotting  the  ruine  drain  through.  During  the  first 
few  hours  it  is  essential  to  see  that  the  wound  is  free. 
Should  the  luiue  not  escape  from  it,  it  is  probably 
plugged  with  a  clot  of  blood ;  the  finger  must  then  be 
passed  into  the  wound,  or  if  a  tube  has  been  introduced, 
this  must  be  cleared  by  a  probe  or  feather,  or  bj-  syringing. 
From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammatory swelling,  more  or  less  of  the  urine  is  passed 
by  the  urethra,  but  as  this  swelling  subsides,  the  greater 
part  may  again  pass  by  the  wound ;  more,  however,  is 
gradually  passed  by  the  natural  way  and  less  by  the 
woimd,  as  the  latter  slowly  heals.  Should  secondary 
htemorrhage  occur,  the  wound  must  be  plugged ;  or  if 
this  fails  to  arrest  it,  perchloride  of  iron  or  the  actual 
cautery  must  be  used.  For  the  treatment  of  the  other 
complication  see  Cellulitis,  Peritonitis,  &c. 

MedI-UST  lithotomy.— Pass  a  staff,  grooved  on  its 
convexity,  into  the  bladder,  and  with  the  left  fore-finger 
in  the  rectum,  feel  for  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  Make 
an  incision  with  a  straight  bistoury,  with  its  back  towards 
the  rectum,  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum,  beginning 
about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  Insert  the  point 
of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  just  in  front  of 
the  prostate,  notching  the  apex,  and  cut  a  little  upwards, 
opening  the  membraneous  portion  of  the  ui'ethra.  With- 
draw the  knife,  slightly  enlarging  the  external  incision 
upwards  if  necessary,  and  pass  a  long  bulbous  j^robe 
along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  Withdraw 
the  staff',  and  gentlj^  work  the  forefinger  into  the  bladder 
along  the  probe,  thus  dilating  the  jDrostate.  Extract  the 
stone  in  the  usual  way.  The  operation  is  suitable — 1. 
For  small  stones  or  foreign  bodies  ;  2.  When  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  but  little  loss  of  blood  ;  3. 
For  the  removal  of  new  growths  ;  and  4.  For  exploring 
the  bladder  in  doubtful  cases  of  disease.  All  the  cutting 
is  done  entirely  in  the  median  line  where  no  vessels 
exist ;  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  are  merely  dilated, 
not  cut. 

Suprapubic  lithotomy  consists  in  opening  the  bladder 
between  the  pubes  and  the  peritoneal  fold.  It.  is  the 
method  that  should  be  emploj'ed  for  the  removal  of  veiy 
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large  stones,  and  for  certain  forms  of  tumour  in  the 
bladder.    First,  pass  a  Petersen's  india-rubber  bag  into 
the  rectum,  and  dilate  it  with  water,  and  distend  the 
bladder  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution,  it  will  then  rise 
well  into  the  abdomen  and  appear  as  a  prominent  tumour, 
dull  to  percussion,  above  the  pubes.    Make  an  incision  in 
the  middle  line  immediately  above  the  symphj-sis  (Fig. 
253,  _b),  and  having  divided  on  a  director  the  tissues 
forming  the  linea  alba,  expose  the  wall  of  the  bladder  by 
gently  separating  the  fatty  tissue  that  lies  in  front  of  it 
with  the  finger  or  director,  avoiding  the  peritoneal  fold 
and,  if  possible,  the  large  veins  which  ramify  in  this 
situation.    The  bladder  having  been  fixed  by  inserting  a 
sharp  hook  into  its  walls,  make  an  incision  into  it ;  intro- 
duce the  finger  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  stone ;  enlarge 
the  wound,  if  necessary,  by  cutting  on  a  director  towards 
the  i3ubes,  and  extract  the  stone  with  the  finger  and 
scoop,  or  with  the  forceps.    The  wound  in  the  bladder 
may  be  left  open,  and  the  patient  placed  on  his  side  to 
ensui-e  an  efiicient  drain  and  prevent  the  tissues  being 
infiltrated  with  lU'ine  ;  or  it  may,  if  the  bladder  and  mine 
are  healthy,  be  closed  by  sutm-e.   Some  tie  in  a  full-sized 
catheter,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  and  is  perhaps  hannful. 

Calculus  ik  the  fejiale  bladder  is  much  less 
common  than  in  the  male,  a  fact  in  great  part  due  to  the 
shorter  and  more  dilatable  urethra  in  women,  to  the 
absence  of  a  prostate  and  consequent  exemption  of  the 
female  from  chronic  retention  and  phosphatic  deposits, 
and  perha|3s  also  to  the  more  regular  habits  of  women. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male,  but  are 
sometimes  a-pt  to  be  accompanied  by  incontinence  of 
urine.  They  may  at  times  be  simulated  by  vascular 
growths  in  the  urethi-a,  by  uteiine  disease,  and  by 
hysteria.. 

Treatment . — 1 .  When  the  stone  is  small,  ra])id  dilatation 
of  the  urethia  with  the  three-bladcd  dilator  or  dressing 
forceps  is  the  best  method  of  extraction.  2.  "When  of 
larger  size  (above  three-qiiarters  of  an  inch  in  children 
and  one  inch  in  adults),  litliotrity  with  removal  of  the 
fragments  at  one  sitting  shoidd  be  done.  3.  "N^Tien  too 
large  for  removal  by  dilatation,  and  the  bladder  is  too 
contracted  to  allow  of  crushing,  the  sujjrapubic  operation 
is  called  for. 

Slow  dilatation,  dilation  witli  incision  {iiretJnil  lithot- 
omy),  and  incision  through  the  vagina  [vaginal  litlwiomy) 
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are  veiy  liable  to  be  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine, 
especially  in  children. 

Incontinence  of  urine  or  enuresis. — Involuntary 
escape  of  urine  from  the  bladder  may  occur  under  several 
conditions.    Thus — 1.  The  tu'ine  may  dribble  away  as  fast 
as  it  enters  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  vesicce  and  inability  to  close  the  uriuary  outlet 
{true  iiicoutiiieiice).    2.  The  mine  may  be  passed  involun- 
tarily during  sleep  without  any  oi'gauic  change  in  the 
ui'inary  apparatus  being  discoverable  [nodurnul  or  active 
incontinence).    3.  The  urine 'may  constantly  tlow  away, 
in  consequence  of  the  bladder  being  over-distended  and 
capable  of  holding  no  more  [retention-  n)Hli  incontinence,  or 
false  i)icuntinence).     This  last  condition  which  usually 
depends  on  obstruction  to  the  outflow  will  be  described 
under  Retention  of  Urine  (p.  791).    The  importance  of 
recognizing  that  it  is  one  of  the  nature  of  retention  rather 
than  of  incontinence  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  patient  complains  that  he  is  unable 
to  hold  his  water,  or  that  it  is  continually  dribbling 
away,  an  over-distended  bladder  should  be  suspected,  the 
abdomen  examined  for  such,  and  a  catheter  passed. 

1.  True  incontinence  of  urine  is  very  rare.  In  nudes,  it 
may  be  due — (a),  to  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  whereby  the  'urethra  is 
rendered  patent  instead  of  being  obstructed  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case  in  enlarged  prostate;  {b),  to  a  like 
patency  of  the  lU'ethra  from  the  impaction  of  a  calculus 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  from  a  prostatic  calculus ; 
(c),  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  implicating  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  and  inducing  the  bladder  to  become 
so  contracted  and  thickened  that  it  cannot  hold  any 
ui'ine.  In  females  it  may  be  due — (((),  to  over-dilatation 
of  the  lU'ethra,  as  in  extracting  a  calculus  from  the  bladder ; 
{b),  to  injmy  of  the  parts  during  parturition  ;  and  (c),  to 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  cause,  or_  if  this  is  impracticable,  in  rendering  the 
patient's  condition  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances  by  a  urinary  convenience. 

2.  Nocturnal  or  active  incontinence  generally  occurs  in 
children,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  involuntary 
passage  of  urine  which  is  an  occasional  symptom  of 
thread-worms,  calculus,  long  prepuce,  or  growth  in  the 
jladdor.  In  nocturnal  incontinence  proper,  beyond  that 
;he  child  wots  his  bed,  no  sign  of  disease  of  any  kind  is 
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discovorablo.  Treatment. — Presupposing  that  the  absence 
of  thread-worms,  calculus,  long  jirepuce  and  growth  in 
the  bladder  has  been  ascertained,  the  treatment  should 
consists  in  tonics,  cold  baths,  and  the  administration  of 
belladonna  in  increasing  doses  till  symptoms  of  bella- 
donna poisoning  appear.  The  child  should  lie  on  his  side, 
not  on  his  back,  and  be  awakened  at  regular  intervals  to 
pass  water.  I  have  found  the  continuous  galvanic  cuiTcnt 
of  service ;  one  pole  should  be  ajDplied  over  the  urinaiy 
centre  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  other  to  the  perineum. 
In  obstinate  cases,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  advises  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (grs.  x  to  5j)  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

HLematuria  or  bloody  urine  is  generally  a  symptom  of 
disease  or  injury  of  the  urinary  organs,  but  may  also 
occur  in  certain  constitutional  conditions,  as  scurvy,  pur- 
pura, malaria,  the  hiBmorrhagic  diathesis,  and  in  some 
fevers.  When  blood  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  urine 
will  be  bright  red  or  coffee  or  porter  coloured ;  when  in 
smaller  quantities,  of  various  shades  of  brown  to  which 
the  term  "  smoky  "  is  applied.  Blood  may  be  simulated 
by  urates,  indican,  bile,  or  rhubarb  or  other  colouiing 
matter  which  may  have  been  introduced  by  impostors. 
The  dark  greenish  colour  of  the  ui-ine  which  is  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  carbolic  acid  from  ar  wound  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  blood.  Blood  may  be  distinguished 
by  blood-globules  being  seen  under  the  microscope  ;  or  by 
the  ozonic  ether  test.  Add  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  to  the  suspected  urine,  and  then  an  excess  of 
ozonic  ether,  .shake  the  mixture  and  allow  it  to  stand ;  it 
will  assume  a  blue  colour  if  blood  is  present.  Albumen 
will,  of  course,  be  detected  in  the  urine  if  blood  is  present 
in  quantity. 

Source  of  the  blood. — The  blood  may  como  from — 1,  the 
kidney  or  m-eter;  2,  the  bladder  or  prostate;  or  3,  the 
tirethra  ll'heii  from  the  J:iihici/  or  ureter  it  may  be  due 
to  (((),  injury,  (//)  congestion  or  inflammation,  {<•)  Bright's 
disease,  (d)  the  administration  of  turpentine  or  the  ajipli- 
cation  of  a  cantharides  blister,  (c)  the  presence  of  a  para- 
site, the  ]5ilharzia  hiiematobia,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
in  persons  who  have  been  in  Africa,  (/')  the  impaction  or 
passage  of  a  calculus,  (,»/)  the  passing  of  a  catheter  up  the 
urethra,  or  (A)  malignant  disease.  Wlicn  from  iheJiladder 
or  'prostate  it  may  be  due  to  (o)  injury,  (/*)  calculus, 
(c)  cystitis  or  prostatitis,  or  {d)  villous  or  malignant 
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growths.  TT7;e/i.  from  the  urcilira  it  may  be  due  to  (o) 
iiijmy,  {h)  gonorrlioaa  or  cliancre,  (c)  erectile  growths, 
[d)  calculus,  (e)  ruptiu-e  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  m 
chordee  or  sexual  interaoiu'se. 

Diagnosis.— 'Blooii  from  the  urethra  comes  before  the 
urine,  is  frequently  pm-e,  and  may  continue  flowmg 
between  the  acts  of  micturition.  Erom  the  Madder  or 
prostate,  it  generally  comes  after  the  urine,  or  the  iirme 
contains  more  blood  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginnmg  of 
micturition  ;  it  is  often  clotted  from  remaining  some  time 
in  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  then  is  of  a  porter-like 
colour.  From  the  kidney  it  comes  with  the  urine,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  mixed  {smoky  urine).  The  urine 
may  then  contain  blood-casts  of  the  renal  tubes,  or  when 
it  comes  fi-om  the  ureter,  fibrinous  casts  of  the  ureter. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  remedying  where 
possible  the  cause  (see  Diseases  of  Kidney,  Bladder,  &c.). 
When  clots  have  collected  in  the  bladder,  they  may  be 
T\-ashed  out  with  a  stream  of  water ;  but  when  they  are 
decomposing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  bladder 
thi-ough  the  perineum  and  remove  them. 


DISEASES  or  THE  PROSTATE. 

Acute  prostatitis. —  Causes. — Generally  gonorrhoea, 
or  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  less  frequently  cystitis,  im- 
pacted calculus,  and  passage  of  instruments.  Occasion- 
ally in  gouty  subjects  it  appears  to  occur  idiopathically. 
Symptoms. — Micturition  is  frequent,  and  attended  with 
pain,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  act  ;  there  is  throbbing 
and  continuous  pain  in  the  perineum  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  pain  during  defiecation.  "When  examined 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  prostate  is  found  hot, 
swollen,  and  painful,  and  the  passage  of  a  cathether  causes 
great  pain.  The  febrile  disturbance  which  accompanies 
it,  is  j)erhaps  ushered  in  by  rigors.  Tei-ni'i nations. — 
Resolution,  abscess,  or  chronic  inflammation.  Treatment. 
— Six  or  more  leeches  to  the  perineum  ;  hot  hip-baths  ; 
hot  poultices  to  the  perineum  ;  and  a  i^urgative  at  the 
onset,  followed  by  alkaUno  medicines.  A  catheter  is  only 
to  be  passed  if  there  is  retention  of  urine. 

Abscess  of  the  prostate  is  generally  preceded  by 
acute  inflammation  ;  but  chronic  abscess  may  be  produced 
by  cathetorism  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  oi'gan. 
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Acute  abscess  may  be  susi^ected,  when  in  the  course  of 
acute  prostatitis  rigors  and  retention  of  urine  supervene. 
Pluctuation  can  at  times  be  felt  through  the  rectum,  but 
the  abscess  is  generally  first  discovered  on  passing  a 
cathether  for  the  relief  of  the  retention  of  urine,  -when  a 
quantity  of  pus  escapes  from  the  urethra.  At  times  the 
abscess  may  burst  into  the  rectum  or  perineum.  Treat- 
ment.— Free  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum 
to  let  out  the  pus.  _  When  the  pus  forms  around  the  pros- 
tate instead  of  in  its  substance,  a  periprostatic  abscess  is 
said  to  have  occurred.  The  cause,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment are  similar. 

CiiKONic  PROSTATITIS  generally  occurs  as  a  sequel  to 
the  acute.  The  symptoms  are  similar  but  of  much  less 
intensity ;  and  there  is  a  glair}'  discharge  with,  sometimes, 
a  drop  or  two  of  blood  in  it.  The  uiine  is  cloudy  and 
contains  pus  and  prostatic  casts.  Noctui'nal  emissions  are 
frequent.  If  the  inflammation  is  not  relieved,  cystitis 
may  follow,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  health  become 
seriously  impaired.  Treaiment. — Blisters  to  the  peri- 
neum, gentle  laxatives,  tonics  especially  iron,  change  of 
air  or  a  sea  voyage,  sea-bathing,  a  generous  diet,  and  the 
avoidance  of  stimulants,  horse-exercise  and  sexual  indul- 
gence. The  applicati(m  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  prostatic 
urethra  is  recommended  b}'  some  Sui'geons  when  there 
are  nocturnal  emissions. 

Hypertkophy,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  enlargement 
due  to  inflammation.  It  seldom  occurs  under  the  age  of 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  is  a  common,  though  not  an  invariable, 
disease  of  old  men.  It  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
all  the  tissues  forming  the  prostate  ;  or  the  glandular, 
muscular,  or  flbrous  tissue  only  may  be  affected,  then 
often  forming  di.stinct  masses  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  enlargement  may  involve  the  whole  prostate,  or  may 
be  confined  to  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  lobes  or  to 
the  so-called  middle  lobe  (Fig-  29o).  The  aiuses  are  not 
known. 

The  effects  of  chi'onic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  are 
veiy  serious  when  the  out-flow  of  urine  is  impeded, 
similar  changes  occurring  in  the  bladder,  ureters  and 
kidneys  as  described  under  stricture.  The  bladder  behind 
the  enlargement  forms  a  poucli  in  which  some  urine  may 
remain,  after  each  act  of  micturition,  uncx]iellcd.  and 
there,  mixed  with  pus  and  mucus  from  the  walls  of  the 
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inflamed  bladder,  undergo  decomposition,  probably  owing 
to  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  the  urea  being  converted 
into  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  phosphates  in  conse- 
quence precipitated. 

Symptoms. — Increased  frequency  of  micturition,  espe- 
cially at  night ;  inability  to  proj^el  the  stream  to  the  same 
distance  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder  being  involved  in  the  disease  ;  and  difficulty  in 
commencing  the  act.    Later,  the  bladder  is  imperfectly 


Fin.  295. — Enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

emptied the  retained  urine  becomes  ammoniacal  and 
alkaline  in  reaction  ;  cystitis  is  set  up,  and  retention  of 
urine  may  finally  occur. 

Diagnosis. — These  symptoms  may  depend  upon  causes 
other  than  enlarged  prostate.  It 'is  only  by  a  physical 
examination  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  accu- 
rately made  out.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
rectum  the  prostate  is  felt  enlarged,  unless  the  middle 
lobe  only  is  involved.  On  passing  a  catheter  no  obstruc- 
tion is  met  with  in  the  urethra  ;  i.e.,  the  catheter  passes 
six  or  seven  inches  without  meeting  with  any,  and  then 
has  to  be  well  depressed  before  it  can  bo  made  to  enter 
the  bladder.  Or  an  ordinary  catheter  may  not  be  long 
enough  to  enter  the  bladder,  and  a  prostatic  catheter  may 
have  to  be  used. 

Treutmerd.—ln  the  early  stages,  as  long  as  the  bladder 
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can  be  completely  emptied  by  the  patient's  own  efforts, 
the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  general 
health.  If  it  is  found,  after  urine  has  been  passed,  that 
the  bladder  still  retains  some  ounces,  then  catheterism 
must  be  commenced.  A  soft  catheter,  or  when  the  middle 
lobe  is  enlarged,  a  coude  or  bi-coude  (Figs.  296,  297), 
should  be  used  at  regular  intervals,  and  any  cystitis 
which  may  exist  should  be  treated  as  already  described. 
As  the  disease  advances  the  passage  of  the  catheter  may 
cause  a  very  irritable  condition  of  the  bladder.  Under 


Fig.  296. —Coude  catheter. 

such  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
bladder  should  be  tapj)ed  above  the  pubes,  and  a  cannula 
kept  permanently  in ;  or  whether  an  incision  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perineum  should  be  made  to  drain  the 
bladder.  I  prefer  the  latter  method.  When  retention 
occurs,  and  it  cannot  be  relieved  by  a  catheter,  the 
bladder  must  be  tapped  above  the  pubes.  Eecently  the 
obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  punching  out  a  piece  of 
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Fig.  297. — Bi-coude  catheter. 


the  prostate  with  an  instrument  invented  for  the  purpose, 
by  boring  a  new  channel  with  the  galvano- cautery,  and 
by  opening  the  bladder  above  the  pubes  and  removing 
with  the  knife  or  cautery  the  obstructing  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  [prostatectomy).  The  removal  of  the  ob- 
structing middle  lobe  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of 
success. 

Tubercle  of  the  prostate  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  general  tuberculosis,  or  in  connection  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  It  gives  rise  to  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  sup]3uration,  in  or  about  the 
organ ;  but  its  diagnosis  will  depend  on  the  presence  of 
tubercle  in  other  parts,  as  the  testicle,  bladder,  vesiculse 
seminales,  &c.  The  local  scraping  away  of  caseous 
material  may  give  some  temporary  relief. 
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Malignant  disease. — Carcinoma  in  the  old,  and  sar- 
coma in  the  young,  may  occur  in  the  prostate,  but  both 
are  rare.  Pain,  increased  frequency  in  micturition,  with 
passage  of  blood,  often  pure,  at  the  end  of  the  act ;  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  shreds  of  the  growth  ;  the  detec- 
tion in  the  rectum  of  a  swelling  of  the  jDrostate  of  unequal 
consistency  and  of  rapid  growth;  enlargement  of  the 
lumbar  and  often  also  of  the  inguinal  glands;  and  wasting 
and  cachexia,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be 
known.  The  treatment  can  only  be  palliative;  i.e., 
morphia  to  subdue  pain,  astringents  to  check  haemor- 
rhage, and  catheterism  or  supra-pubic  puncture  to 
relieve  retention. 

Prostatic  calculi  are  often  found  in  abundance  in 
the  prostate  of  old  men  in  the  form  of  small,  brown, 
seed-like  bodies.  They  are  composed  of  phosphates,  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  large  proportion  of 
animal  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  formed  by  the 
inspissation  of  the  prostatic  secretion,  and  the  subsequent 
deposit  upon  it  of  the  earthy  salts.  Usually  they  give 
rise  to  no  symptoms  ;  but  occasionally  one  or  more  en- 
croach upon  the  urethra,  and  may  attain  such  a,  size  as  to 
project  into  the  bladder,  then  causing  j)ainful  and  fre- 
quent micturition,  involuntary  erections  and  escape  of 
semen,  or  perhaps,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine. 
A  grating  sensation,  but  no  true  ring,  may  be  elicited  on 
the  passage  of  a  sound.  At  other  times  the  calculi  may 
escape  into  the  bladder  and  there  collecting  in  con- 
siderable numbers  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  stone. 
Moreover,  one  or  more  may  be  periodically  passed  by  the 
urethra.  Treatment. — Unless  the  symptoms  are  severe, 
the  calculi  are  better  left  alone  ;  but  should  they  attain 
a  large  size,  or  give  rise  to  retention,  &c.,  they  should  be 
removed  through  a  median  incision  in  the  perineum. 
Extraction  by  the  urethral  forceps  is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying,  if  all  gentleness  is 
used.  Where  they  have  collected  in  the  bladder  they 
may  be  washed  out  by  Bigelow's  evacuator. 


diseases  of  the  urethra. 

Simple  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  urethra  of 
a  non-specific  character,  may  be  due  to  injury,  catheter- 
ism, gout,  the  irritation  of  worms,  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
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or  contact  witt  leucorrhoeal  discliarges.  Si;j)is. — Simple 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  is  attended  by  a  catarrhal, 
and  at  times,  by  a  muco-puralent  discharge,  and  except 
in  the  mildest  forms,  it  cannot  always,  without  taking 
into  account  the  history  of  the  case,  be  distinguished 
from  gonorrhoea.  Like  the  latter  affection  it  may, 
though  much  more  rarely,  be  complicated  by  cystitis, 
prostatitis,  epididymitis,  nephritis,  synovitis,  and  oph- 
thalmia.   The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  gonorrhoea. 

GoNORRHCEA  is  an  infective,  and  probably  specific  in- 
flammation, attended  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge. 
In  the  male  it  is  most  common  in  the  urethra,  in  the 
female  in  the  vagina  and  about  the  vulva ;  but  it  may 
attack  any  mucous  membrane  exposed  to  contagion. 

Cause. — In  the  male  it  is  nearly  always  due  to  direct 
contagion,  and  in  the  female  it  is  also  commonly  con- 
tracted in  this  way ;  but  in  the  female  it  may  possibly 
be  developed  dc  novo,  i.e.,  evolved  from  a  non-pathogenic 
organism  through  want  of  cleanliness  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  retained  and  foul  discharges. 

Patlwlogy. — Gonorrhosa  is  by  many  regarded  as  a 
specific  and  infective  inflammation,  in  that  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct incubative  period,  is  highly  contagious,  extends 
along  the  mucous  tracks  it  attacks,  and  may  secondarily 
affect  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body  generally,  as  in 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  and  sclerotitis,  and  in  that  the 
micro-organism  (gonococciis),  found  in  the  discharges 
after  gelatine  cultivations  to  four  generations,  will  set  up 
a  similar  inflammation  in  any  mucous  membrane  to 
which  it  is  applied.  In  the  rnale,  gonon-hoca  usually 
begins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fossa  navicularis. 
and  if  allowed  to  run  its  course,  extends  backwards 
along  the  urethra,  and  thence  may  spread  to  the  vesiculiv 
seminales,  prostate,  bladder,  and  testicle.  In  the  female 
it  usually  begins  about  the  vnlva,  whence  it  may  extend 
to  the  vagina,  and  more  rarely  to  the  urethra,  bladder, 
and  uterus. 

Sijmpioms. — Gonorrhoea  is  generally  divided  into  tlirec 
stances.  In  the  first  stage.  u.sually  lasting  from  a  few  days 
to  'a  week,  there  is  some  itching  about  the  external 
meatus  followed  by  a  yellowish- white  discharge.  In  the 
second  or  acute  staqe.  there  is  great  pain  on  urination,  a 
thick  yellowish- tureen  discharge,  and  redness  and  swelling 
about  the  lips  of  the  moatu=i.  In  the  third  or  chronic 
stage,  which,  when  prolonged,  is  known  as  gleet,  the 
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discharge  becomes  thin  and  -watery,  and  there  is  no 
longer  jjain  on  urination. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. Cienerally  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  onset  a  smart 
purge  should  bo  given,  and  the  bowels  subsequently  kept 
slightly  relaxed  by  saline  aperients ;  whilst,  throughout 
its  course,  stimulants  of  all  kinds  must  be  withheld, 
demulcent  drinks  freely  taken  to  dilute  the  urine,  the 
parts  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  testicles  supported  in  a 
suspensory  bandage,  and  active  exercise  and  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  avoided.  In  the  first  stage  the  so-called 
abortive  treatment  is  often  successful.  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  astringent  injections,  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  such  drugs  as  copaiva,  cubebs,  or  sandal  oil.  An 
excellent  plan  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Cheyne  of  passing 
a  bougie  composed  of  iodoform,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  oil 
of  theobroma,  into  the  lU'ethra  after  the  patient  has 
passed  water,  and  allowing  it  to  dissolve  there,  and  sub- 
sequently injecting  freely  with  a  lotion  of  sulpho-car- 
bolate  of  zinc.  The  bougie  should  be  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. In  this  way  the  disease  may  often  be  cured  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  second  stage  most  Surgeons  recommend 
a  soothing  plan  of  treatment,  merely  keeping  the  bowels 
relaxed,  and  giving  such  medicines  as  hyoscyamus, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  &c.  Unless,  however,  the  inflam- 
mation is  very  intense,  injections  of  sidpho-carbolate  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  tannic  acid,  may  be  safely  used 
and  will  greatly  lessen  the  diu'ation  of  the  disease.  In 
the  third  stage,  astringent  injections,  combined  with  the 
internal  use  of  copaiva,  cubebs,  or  sandal  oil  are  indi- 
cated. This  stage  is  often  very  diflicirlt  to  cure,  and 
where  one  remedy  or  injection  fails,  another  must  be 
tried.  The  passage  of  a  full-sized  bougie  is  at  times  of 
much  service.  Spring  bougies  coated  with  thallin  have 
been  lately  highly  recommended. 

Complications  of  Gonokrhiea.  —  Complications  of 
some  kind  fi'equently  occur  during  an  acute  attack  of 
gonorrhoea.  They  may  be  conveniently  classified  accord- 
ing as  they  depend  upon  : — A.  The  lorxil  infiainmation 
of  the  urethra — 1,  balanitis;  2,  chordee ;  3,  phimosis; 
4,  paraphimosis  ;  5,  lacunar  and  perineal  abscess;  6,  reten- 
tion of  urine  ;  7,  warts;  8,  stricture;  9,  induration  of  the 
penis  (rare).  B.  The  extension  of  the  injlamination  along 
the  genito-urinary  mucons  memhrane — 1,  prostatitis'; 
2,  cystitis ;  3,  Cowperitis  ;  4,  vesiculitis  ;  5,  epididymitis  ; 
^v.  3  D 
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6,  pyelitis  and  nephritis  (very  rare) ;  and  in  the  female  : 
1,  metritis ;  8,  salpingitis  ;  9,  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellu- 
litis. 0.  The  extension  of  tlie  inflammation  to  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  urethra — 1,  lymphangitis  ;  2,  bubo  ;  and  3, 
blood-poisoning.  D.  The  local  inoculation  of  distant 
mucous  membranes  with  the  discharge— 1,  gonon'hoeal 
conjunctivitis;  2,  nasal  catarrh;  and  3,  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  rectum.  E.  The  ulisorpiion  ly  the 
Uood-vessel s  of  the  se[itic  prod.ucts — 1,  gonorrhceal  rheuma- 
tism ;  2,  gonorrha?al  sclerotitis ;  and,  3,  seiDtic£emia  and 
pyaemia.  Of  these  complications,  some  are  exceedingly 
rare,  whilst  others,  as  balanitis,  chordee,  phimosis,  para- 
phimosis, epididymitis,  bubo,  and  stricture  are  common. 
Most  of  these  complications  are  described  under  diseases 
of  the  various  organs  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  Here  a 
short  account  of  the  foUomng  only  will  be  given. 

Balanitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  glans  penis,  often 
occurs  in  gonorrho'a.  The  glans  is  red  and  swollen, 
of  a  bright  red  colour',  and  often  excoriated.  Cleanliness 
and  astringent  lotions  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

Chordee  or  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  is  very 
common  in  gonorrhoea.  The  erected  penis  has  often  a 
downward  curve,  which  is  generally  behoved  to  depend 
on  the  inflammatory  products  in  and  around  the  urethra 
preventing  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  becoming  dis- 
tended equally  with  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Some,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  choixlee  to  sjjasm  of  the  urethral 
muscles.  It  occurs  chieflj'  at  night-time  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed,  and  greatl}'  disturbs  his  rest.  The  trcai- 
ment  consists  in  the  administration  of  such  sedatives  as 
potassium  bromide  or  of  camphor  and  opium  in  the  form 
of  a  pill  or  suppositorj-,  and  the  local  apjilication  of  cold, 
or  a  hot  bath  before  going  to  bed. 

COWPERITIS,  or  inflammation  of  Cowper's  glands,  some- 
times occurs,  and  then  usually  late  in  the  second  .stage  of 
gonorrhoea.  It  may  be  known  l)_y  the  formation  of  a 
painful  swelling  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  perineum.  Tlie  swelling,  at  first  hard,  subsequently 
becomes  soft  and  fluctuating  as  pus  forms.  It  may  bo 
distinguisliod  from  ordinary  i)crineal  abscess  by  its  one- 
sided ]iosition.  Treatment. — Warmth  to  the  perineum, 
and  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  a  free  incision. 

LYMniANtuTis  AND  BUiiO. — Tlic  inflamed  lymphatic 
vessels  appear  as  red  sti'oaks  l  unniug  along  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  to  the  inguinal  glands,  the  penis  itself, 
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especially  the  glans,  being  swollen,  turgid,  and  dusky 
red  in  colotu'.  It  may  terminate  in  sui32)uration  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  or  even  in  blood-poisoning.  In  the 
ordinary  youorrhwcil  huhu,  inflamed  lymphatics  are  not 
as  a  rule  visible  on  the  j^enis,  and  the  inflammation  which 
may  occur  both  in  and  around  the  gland  genei'ally  termi- 
nates without  suppuration.  Treatment. — Eest,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  bowels,  is  all  that  is  usually  required.  If, 
however,  suppuration  threatens,  hot  linseed  poultices  and 
fomentations  must  be  apj^lied,  and  a  free  incision  in  a 
vertical  direction  made  as  soon  as  pus  forms. 


Stricture  of  the  Uretlira. 

_  True,  or  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a 
cicatricial  narrowing  of  the  canal  at  one  or  more  .spots 
due  to  disease,  injmy,  or  congenital  defect.  A  temporary 
narrowing  of  the  urethra  may  also  occur  from  spasm  of 
the  muscular  tissue  suiTounding  it,  or  from  congestion 
of  its  lining  membrane,  conditions  to  which  the  terms 
spasmodic  and  cnugestire  strictm-e  are  sometimes  applied. 
Such,  however,  seldom  occur  without  the  co-existence  of 
organic  stricture.  Obstruction  of  the  ui-ethra  by  a  calculus, 
an  enlarged  .prostate,  or  by  pressure  from  withoutj  a.s 
from  an  abscess  or  fractured  pelvic  bone,  should  not  be 
spoken  of  as  stricture. 

CuKse  and  formation     stricture. — A  stricture  is  generally 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as  a  neflectcd 
gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  or  more  rarely,  a  simple  urethritis  in 
a  goufj'  subject.    In  such  cases  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, which  are  ultimately  organized  into  fibrous  tissue  ; 
and  this  again  slowly  contracts,  narrowing  the' canal! 
More  rarely  a  stricture  may  be  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  a. acatr],x  following  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
U  produced  by  injury  inflicted  either"from  within  by  the 
()  careless  passage  of  instruments  or  the  use  of  too  strono' 
•i  injections,  or  from  without  by  kicks,  falls,  &c.,  on  the 
^1  peimeum.    Occasionally  it  may  be  due  to  the  contraction 
^>  of  the  cicatrix  following  a  ui-ethral  chancre.    In  some 
instances  no  cause  can  bo  ascribed.    A  few  cases  are 
congenital. 

t  «r/V'(!/e,5.— Organic  strictures   have  been  divided  (1) 
according  to  their  cause,  into  idiojjuthic  and  traumatic ; 

^  1)  2 
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(2)  according  to  their  anatomical  appearances,  into  linear, 
annular,  irregular  or  tortiwiis,  bridle  or  'padc-ihrmd,  and 
tunnelled,  terms  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves; 

(3)  according  to  whether  an  instrument  can  or  cannot  be 
passed,  inio  permeahle  and  impermeahle ;  (4)  according  to 
their  behaviour,  into  simple,  sensitive  or  irritable,  andco//- 

tractile  or  recurring ;  and 
(5)  according  to  their 
structui-e  into  fibrous, 
clastic,  and  cartilaginous. 

Situation.  —  Stricture 
may  occur  in  an^"  part 
of  the  urethra  save  the 
pi;ostatic.  It  is  generally 
said  to  be  most  common 
in  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
spongy  portion,  but  Otis 
and  others  maintain  that 
it  is  most  often  found  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  that  what 
have  been  considered  deep 
strictm-es  are  only  spas- 
modic conditions  conse- 
quent upon  the  reflex 
irritation  of  the  tnie 
strictm-e  in  front.  In  the 
penile  portion  of  the 
urethra  strictures  are 
usually  multi])le. 
...SsSl'Jii^ — ^  hen  a  stric- 
ture, or  indeed  any  me- 
FiG.  298.— Tlie  effects  of  obstriic-  chanical  obstruction  to  the 
tion  to  the  outflow  of  urine  fj-gg  flow  of  urine  from 
from  the  bladder  on  the  urinary  bladder,  such  as  a 

apparatus.  -^^^^  prepuce,  an  enlarged 

prostate,  a  narrow  meatus, 
&c.,  has  existed  some  time,  serious  striictural  changes 
(Fig.  2!)S)  occur  in  the  urinary  apparatus  on  the  proximal 
side  of  the  lesion,  i.e.,  in  1,  the  urethra  behind  the  sfric- 
tiu-e  ;  2,  the  bladder;  3,  the  ru'eters;  and  4,  the  kidneys. 
Thus  :— 

1-  'Sh^^'Ililirn  behind  the  stricture  becomes  dilated, 
and  ulceration  may  occur  leading  to  perforation,  urinarj' 
abscess  and  fistula  ;  or  rui)tiu'e  may  take  place  suddenly 
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during  straining,  and  bo  followed  by  extravasation  of 
luiue. 

2.  The  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its  efforts  to  expel 
tbe  urine,  becomes  thickened  from  hypertrophy  of  its 
muscular  coat.  The  mucous  membrane  may  become  in- 
flamed and  thickened ;  or  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
m-ine  may  be  protruded  through  the  muscular  fasciculi, 
forming  sacculi,  in  which  stale  urine  may  collect  or  a 
calculus  form. 

3.  Tix§_jiX£Le}is  become  dilated,  their  muscular  coats 
hypertrophied,  and  their  lining  membrane  sometimes 
inflamed. 

4.  The  kidneys  become  disorganized,  in  j^art  from  the 
backward  pressure  of  the  retained  urine  and  in  part 
from  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  the  bladder  up  the 
m-eter  to  the  pelvis.    See  Diseases  of  Kidneys,  p.  725. 

Symptoms. — A  gleety  discharge,  increased  frequency  of 
micturition,  and  perhaps,  some  pain  in  the  act,  twisting 
or  forking  of  the  stream,  or  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  of 
urine  after  the  stream  has  ceased  are  early  signs  of 
stricture.  Then  the  stream  gets  gradually  smaller,  and  is 
passed  with  increasing  difficulty  and  straining  till  finally 
the  urine  may  only  be  voided  drop  by  drop,  or  complete 
retention  may  set  in.  In  some  instances  an  attack  of 
retention  is  the  first  sign  of  the  disease.  In  neglected 
cases  the  straining  may  produce  piles  or  prolapse  of  the 
rectum  or  cystitis  may  be  sot  up  and  the  urine  become 
ammoniacal  and  turbid  from  the  presence  of  pus  and 
mucus ;  or  the  bladder  may  become  over-distended,  and 
the  urine  dribble  involuntarily  away.  This  condition  of 
over-flow  shoidd  be  carefuUy  distinguished  from  incon- 
tinence (see  p.  761).  At  first  there  are  usually  no  con- 
stitutional symptoms;  but  as  the  obstruction  begins  to 
tell  on  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  dyspeptic  troubles  are 
developed;  the  patient  loses  weight,  his  countenance 
becomes  anxious,  he  suifers  from  chilliness  and  occasional 
rigors,  from  pain  in  the  loins,  and  later,  from  feverish 
attacks  and  unmistakable  signs  of  kidney  mischief.  Thus 
a  stricture  which  in  itself,  if  kept  properly  dilated,  is  not 
a  serious  disease,  becomes  so  when  neglected  and  chronic 
bladder  and  kidney  trouble  is  allowed  to  be  sot  up.  It 
may  then  end  fatally  from  an  intercurrent  attack  of 
acute  cystitis  or  nephritis,  or  from  extravasation  of  urine 
and  its  consequences  occurring  during  an  attack  of 
retention. 
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A  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  witli  certainty  by  ex- 
amining the  ui'etbi'a  with  instruments.  First  take  a 
No.  8  or  9  black  bougie  or  catheter  and  if  this  passes 
easily  try  successively  larger  sizes  till  the  obsti-uction  is 
met  with.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  pass,  try  a 
smaller  bougie  till  one  is  found  that  will  go  into  the 
bladder.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bougie 
is  met  with  within  six  inches  of  the  meatus,  a  stricture 
exists  ;  but  if  it  is  further  than  this  the  case  is  one  of 
enlarged  prostate.    Do  not  mistake  the  catching  of  the 


Fie.  299.— Bulbous  stem. 


end  of  the  bougie  in  a  lacuna  or  at  the  triangular  ligament, 
or  the  spasin  that  may  be  present  on  the  first  trial  for  a 
stricture.  Having  discovered  the  stricture,  measiu'e  the 
distance  from  the  meatus  on  the  catheter  or  bougie.  Next 
pass  a  bulbous  stem  (Fig.  299)  through  the  stricture,  and 
then  withdraw  it,  noting  on  the  stem  where  the  bulb  is 


Pig.  300,  —Otis'  urelhroinetcr. 


caught  in  tlie  act  of  withdrawal.  This,  when  compared 
with  the  distance  noted  on  the  catheter,  will  indicate  the 
length  of  the  stricture.  In  the  same  way  the  existence 
of  other  strictures  can  be  discovered.  The  calibre  of 
the  stricture  may  be  measured  by  Otis'  urethrometer 
(Fig.  ;30()). 

The  method  of  passivr/  a  hoiigir  or  catheter  can  be  much 
better  learnt  by  five  minutes'  practice  tlinn  by  any  written 
instructions.  Here  onlj^  the  general  rules  for  passing 
such  will  be  given.  1.  Carefully  examine  the  instru- 
ment to  see  that  it  is  quite  clean,  perfectly  smooth,  not 
defective  in  any  part,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  catheter,  that 
it  is  pervious,  in  order  to  avoid  respectively  the  dangers 
of  septic  infection,  laceration  of  the  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  breaking  off  of  the  end  of  the  catheter  in  the 
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stricture,  and  tlie  annoyance  of  finding  that  when  the 
catheter  has  been  passed  it  is  choked  and  urine  will  not 
flow  through  it.  2.  Warm  and  oil  the  instrument;  a 
cold  catheter  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient  and  tends  to 
produce  spasm  ;  an  unoiled  catheter  does  not  glide  easily 
along  the  urethra.  3.  Place  the  patient  in  the  recvimbent 
position  if  instrumentation  is  to  be  practised  for  the  first 
time  lest  faintness  be  produced.  In  old-standing  cases, 
where  the  urethra  is  callous,  the  patient  may  stand  with 
his  back  against  a  wall.  4.  Pass  the  instrument  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  and  use  no  force. 

The  difficulties  that  may  he  met  with  in  passing  an  instru- 
mciit  are  :  1.  The  point  may  catch  in  a  lacuna  or  fold  of 
mucous  membrane.  This  is  best  avoided  by  keeping  the 
point  at  first  on  the  floor  of  the  urethra.  2.  It  maj^  hitch 
where  the  urethra  passes  through  the  triangu^lar  ligament. 
Should  it  do  so,  withdraw  it  a  little,  and  direct  the  point 
against  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  3.  It  may  enter  a  false 
passage.  This  may  be  known  to  have  occurred  (a.)  by  the 
handle  being  deflected  from  the  middle  line,  (b)  by  the 
catheter  being  felt  to  be  out  of  the  right  passage  by  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  (c)  by  free  bleeding  if  the  false 
passage  is  recent,  {<!)  by  no  urine  escaping,  (c)  by  the 
point  not  moving  freely  as  it  does  when  in  the  bladder. 
The  formation  of  a  false  passage  may  be  prevented  by 
using  no  force ;  and  entering  an  old  one  may  be  avoided 
by  using  a  silver  catheter  and  directing  its  point  along 
the  wall  of  the  urethra  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
opening  into  the  false  passage  is  situated. 

lJ)jllorAdjind  constjtutio  e£ects  that  occasioiialli/ follow 
the  introduction  of  instruments. — Among  the  local  effects 
may  be  mentioned — 1,  hfemon-hage  ;  2,  false  joassage ; 

3,  abscess  ;  4,  extravasation  of  urine,  arid  5,  inflammation 
of  the  prostate,  testicle  or  bladder.  Among  the  con- 
stitidional  effects — 1,  syncope  ;  2,  rigors  ;  3,  urethral  fever  ; 

4,  suppression  of  urine ;  and  5,  pyasmia.  Local  effects — 
1 .  Hi_emorrhage  may  be  due  to  laceration  of  the  miicous 
membrane  of  the  urethra  by  the  careless  passage  of  the 
instrument,  or  to  congestion  of  the  uretlira  in  the  neigh- 
Ijourhood  of  the  strictiu'e ;  in  either  of  these  cases  "the 
blood  may  flow  on  the  removal  of  the  catheter,  the  point 
of  which,  moreover,  will  be  blood-stained.  Ha3morrhage, 
however,  may  come  from  the  kidney  consequent  upon 
reflex  congestion  due  to  the  irritation  "of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  by  the  catheter.    The  blood  will  then  only  appear 
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So>'"''^®  after  some  time  has  elapsed  (see  Hmnaturia, 
p.  <t.^j     z.  A  lalse  passage  maybe  produced  by  using 
too  much  force,  or  by  applying  force  in  the  wi'ong  direc- 
tion It  IS  known  to  have  been  made  by  the  catheter  being 
leit  to  slip  suddenly  onwards,  by  the  handle  deviating 
from  the  middle  line,  by  the  point  being  felt  out  of  thi 
ui-ethra  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  by  the  patient 
complaining  of  severe  pain.    The  catheter  should  be  at 
once  withdrawn  and  not  passed  again  for  a  week  or  more 
to  allow  the  wound  to  heal.    3.  Abscess  ;  4,  extravasa- 
A^}  ^f?^®'        ^'  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  testicle 
and  bladder. require  no  comment  here.  e/eds.— 
1.  byncoije  occasionally  occui's  on  the  first  passage  of  a 
catheter.    It  is  best  avoided  by  passing  the  insti-ument 
witJi  the  patient  m  the  recumbent  posture.    2.  The  rif^ors 
which  sometimes  follow  the  first  introduction  of  an°in- 
strument  appear  to  depend  upon  some  neiwous  shock,  and 
may  occm- where  all  gentleness  has  been  emploved  and 
no  local  injury  whatever  has  been  inflicted.  3.  Urethral 
lever  is  most  frequent  in  old  people  and  may  supervene 
withm  a  day  or  two  of  the  first  catheterization.  It  begins 
with  rigors  followed  by  high  fever,  and  usually  terminates 
m  a  lew  days  with  profuse  sweating.    Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  may  end  fatally,  in  which  case  there  is*  nearly 
always  some  chronic  kidney  disease  cUscovered  at  the 
autopsy.    Sii'  Andrew  Clark  has  caUed  attention  to  the 
possible  occurrence  of  death  after  the  passage  of  an  instni- 
ment  m  old  men  without  any  kidney  or  bladder  trouble 
to  account  for  it.     4.  Where  suppression  of  mine  has 
been  observed  there  has  always  been  some  pre-existin'' 
kidney  mischief.    5 .  Pyaemia  is  rare,  but  has  occasionally 
been  noted.  •' 

The  treatment  of  organic  stricture  resolves  itself  into 
restoring  the  patency  of  the  urethra  by  causing  the  ab- 
sorption and  destruction  of  the  inflammatory  or  cicatricial 
material  producing  the  obstruction,  and  subsequently 
preventing  recontraction.    The  methods  employed  for  re- 
storing the  patency  of  the  m-othra  are  :  1.  S/oir  dilatation. 
2.  R(ipi<l  dilatation.    3.  Forcible  dilatation  or  splitting. 
4.  Bimswn  of  the  stricture  from,  within  (internal  urethro- 
tomy).   5.  Division  of  thestricinre  from  without  (external 
urethrotomy).    6.  Destruction  of  the  strirture  l»/  rausiics. 
I.  K I erir oh/sis.    Treatment  by  caustics  may  bo  said  to 
have  now  become  obsolete,  and  will  not  be  further  re- 
ferred to.     Of  the  other  methods  .slow  dilatation  is  no 
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doubt  the  simplest  and  safest,  and  is  the  one  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  should  be  used.  Where,  however, 
time  is  an  obj  ect,  or  the  strictui'e  cannot  be  dilated  by  the 
slow  method  beyond  the  size  of  a  No.  4  or  o  catheter,  or 
severe  constitutional  or  local  symptoms  are  set  up  on  each 
occasion  that  a  catheter  is  passed,  rapid  dilatation  may 
be  tried.  Where  again  the  continual  presence  of  a 
catheter  in  the  urethra  cannot  be  borne  on  account  of  the 
local  irritation  which  it  causes,  or  the  stricture  is  resilient 
and  rapidly  recontracts  after  it  has  been  fully  dilated, 
internal  ui-ethrotomy  or  electrolysis  may  be  practised, 
especially  if  the  strictm-e  is  in  the  penile  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Further,  when  the  stricture  is  of  cartilaginous 
consistency,  and  will  not  yield  to  dilatation,  or  the  peri- 
neiun,  in  addition,  is  riddled  with  sinuses,  external  ui-e- 
throtomy  by  Syme's  or  Wheelhouse's  method  may  be 
performed.  Lastly,  when  after  persistent  attempts,  it  is 
foirad  that  an  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through  the 
stricture,  electrolysis  may  be  attempted,  or  external 
urethrotomy  by  Wheelhouse's  method  may  be  under- 
taken, when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  as  from  retention 
or  extravasation  of  urine,  other  measures  may  be  required. 
See  Retention  and  Extravasation  of  Urine  (pp.  791  and  787). 
Forcible  dilatation  or  splitting  does  not  commend  itself 
to  my  judgment,  and  should  not  in  my  opinion  be  em- 
ployed. 

li  a  catheter  will  not  pass  on  the  first  attempt  it  must 
not  at  once  be  assumed  that  the  stricture  is  impervious, 
as  it  may  yield  on  a  futiu'e  occasion ;  but  gentle  and 
persevering  attempts  with  fine  catgut  bougies,  filiform 
bougies,  French  silk  bougies,"  or  whalebone  bougies, 
should  be  made.  The  patient,  jJresupposing  there  is  no 
retention,  may  be  asked  to  pass  water,  and,  whilst  the 
urine  is  flowing,  and  the  strictm-e  is  in  consequence  dilated 
by  the  stream,  a  bougie  one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than 
the  stream  may  sometimes  be  slipped  in.  If  the  point 
of  a  catheter  is  firmly  grasped  indicating  that  it  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  stricture,  gentle  force  may  then  be  used  to 
push  it  onwards.  If  in  any  of  these  ways  a  fine  bougie 
can  be  got  in  it  should  not  be  removed  till  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  pass  water,  when  a  small  catheter  may  be 
subsequently  substituted  for  it,  or  a  railway  catheter  slid 
over  the  bougie  before  the  latter  is  removed.  If  after 
persevering  attempts,  even  with  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  success   is  not  attained,  the 
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patient  should  be  prepared  for  a  further  trial  hy  rest  in 
bed  for  a  week  or  so,  daily  hot  baths,  purgatives,  and  the 
administration  of  opium.  When  other  means  have  failed, 
before  resorting  to  a  catting  operation,  electrolysis  under 
some  circumstances  may  be  tried. 

Slow  ob,  intermittent  dilatation  is  the  simplest 
and  safest  method  of  treatment,  and  does  not  usually 
necessitate  the  patient  leaving  his  ordinary  employment. 
The  various  catheters  and  bougies  employed  are  so  well 
known  as  hardly  to  require  description  here.  All  that 
need  be  said  is  that  the  soft,  flexible,  black  French 
bougie,  with  a  bulbous  end,  is  now  as  a  rule  generally 
preferred  to  a  metal  or  gum-elastic  instrument.  A  bougie 
or  catheter  should  be  passed  once  or  twice  a  week, 
beginning  with  the  largest  instrument  that  can  be  intro- 
duced without  using  forcfe.  On  the  next  occasion  the 
same  instrument  should  be  again  passed  and  at  once 
withdrawn,  and  the  next  size  substituted  for  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  In  this  way  the 
urethra  is  gradually  dilated  to  its  full  size.  Formerly  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  larger  insti-ument 
than  No.  12,  English  scale;  now,  however,  few  surgeons 
are  satisfied  till  the  dilatation  has  been  carried  to  the  size 
of  No.  14.  To  prevent  recontraction  the  patient  should 
be  taught  to  pass  a  catheter  for  himself,  and  instructed 
to  do  so  at  first  about  every  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
subsequently  two  or  thi-ee  times  a  year,  according  to  the 
tendency  the  stricture  may  show  to  reconti'act. 

Eapid  or  continuous  dilatation  is  veiy  useful :  1, 
when  time  is  an  object;  2,  when  much  difficulty  has 
attended  the  introduction  ■  of  an  insti'ument  owing  to  the 
tightness  of  the  stricture  or  presence  of  a  false  passage  ; 
3,  when  the  passage  of  an  instrument  causes  great  pain, 
irritation,  hfematuria,  or  rigors ;  4,  when  gradual  dila- 
tation has  failed.  It  consists  in  tying  in  a  silver  catheter 
for  twenty  to  forty-eight  hours,  and,  on  removing  it, 
tying  in  a  size  or  two  larger,  and  so  on  till  the  urethra  is 
fully  dilated.  The  instrument  should  not  fit  the  stricture 
too  tightly,  and  its  cud  should  not  project  far  into  the 
bladder.  It  is  better,  as  soon  as  the  stricture  begins  to 
yield,  to  substitute  a  guin-clastic  for  a  metal  instrument. 
This  method  necessitates  confinement  to  the  couch  or 
bed  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  is  not  unattended 
with  risk.  It  frequently  causes  great  pam  ;  and  rigors, 
fever,  urethritis,  cystitisj  epididymitis,  and  ulceration  of 
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the  bladder  from  the  irritation  of  the  point  of  the 
catheter,  may  be  induced  by  it.  _  If  the  catheter  merely 
causes  pain,  opium  may  be  given,  or  the  urethra  be 
injected  with  a  solution  of  cocaine;  whilst  if  it  produces 
rigors,  fever,  cystitis,  &c.,  it  must  be  removed.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  catheter 
in  the  stricture  causes  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
material  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  that  this  result  is 
not  etTected  by  mechanical  stretching,  since  a  catheter 
that  does  not  fit  the  stricture  tightly  answers  better 
than  one  that  does,  and  causes  less  irritation.  The 
method  of  tying  in  a  catheter  will  be  learnt  by  every 
student  whilst  dressing. 

Forcible  dilatation,  splitting,  or  rutture,  has 
been  much  advocated  by  Mr.  Holt.  He  passes  through 
the  stricture  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  parallel 
blades  with  a  central  stem  fixed  between  them,  and  then 
over  this  stem  forces  a  tube  the  size  of  the  urethra,  thus 
separating  the  blades  and  splitting  or  rupturing  the 
stricture.  A  full-sized  catheter  is  then  passed.  The 
operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  followed  by  an  early  relapse  than  either  rapid 
dilatation  or  internal  m-ethrotomy.  Indeed  internal 
urethrotomy  has  now  to  a  great  extent  taken  its  place  in 
the  treatment  of  linear,  contractile,  and  jsenile  strictures 
(the  strictures  to  which  sjjlitting  is  said  to  be  especially 
adapted),  since  the  cicatrix  following  laceration  of  the 
tissues  is  much  more  prone  to  contract  than  that  follow- 
ing a  clean  cut. 

Internal  urethrotomy,  or  division  of  the  stricture 
from  wdthin  the  urethra,  is  an  excellent  operation,  but 
should  only  be  undertaken  when  the  simpler  and  safer 
method  of  treatment  by  dilatation  has  failed.  It  consists 
in  making  a  clean  longitudinal  cut  with  a  guarded  knife 
completely  through  the  stricture,  and  subsequently  in 
keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  apart  by  the  j^assage 
of  a  full-sized  bougie  till  the  ovoid  gajj  thus  left  has 
been  filled  with  new  tissue — tliv  dattricial  spike  of  the 
American  Surgeons.  The  cicatrix  following  a  clean  cut 
shows  much  less  tendency  to  contract  than  a  cicatrix 
following  a  laceration  or  rupture ;  hence  the  superiority 
of  internal  ui'ethrotomy  over  the  method  of  npUUiiuj  or 
rupture.  It  is  a  less  severe  operation  than  external 
urethrotomy,  and  when  a  urethrotome  can  be  passed 
through  the  stricture  should  generally  be  performed  in 
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preference  to  the  latter.  The  cases  suitaljle  for  it  are  : 
1.  Intractable  strictures  that  cannot  be  dilated  beyond 
the  size  of  a  No.  5  or  6  catheter.  2.  Strictures  which 
raj^idly  recontract  after  dilating  instruments  are  dis- 
continued. 3.  Cases  in  which  the  passage  of  instruments 
is  constantly  followed  by  retention  of  urine,  hseniaturia, 
rigors,  urethral  fever,  or  other  constitutional  symptoms. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  strictures  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  meatus.  Antesthesia  of  the  urethra 
should  be  induced  bj'^  injection  with  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine.  The  operation  may  be  done  by 
cutting — 1.    From  before   backwards;   and  2.  From 


Fig.  301. — Teevau's  iiretkrotome.    a,  staff;  b,  b,  stylets; 
c,  olivary  bougis  ;  d,  knife  ;  e,  knife-sheath. 

behind  forwards.  The  latter  method  requires  that  the 
strictiu'e  should  be  dilated  up  to  the  size  of  a  No.  4  or  5 
catheter  to  enable  the  sheathed  blade  of  the  instrument 
to  be  passed  through  it ;  the  foi-mer  can  be  done  if  the 
stricture  will  admit  a  No.  2  catheter.  There  are  many 
ways  of  performing  both  methods.  The  following  appear 
to  be  the  best : — 

1.  Internal  division  of  the  sfridiire  from  hfore  haclc- 
luards. — If  the  strictiire  is  sufficiently  near  the  meatus 
it  may  be  simply  divided  by  a  straight  blunt-pointed 
bistomy ;  otherwise  Teevan's  urethrotome,  which  is  a 
modification  of  Maisonneuve's,  should  be  used  (Fig.  301). 
It  consists  of  a  slender  staff  A  with  an  open  slot  running 
along  it  to  within  two  inches  of  its  end.  Within  this 
staff"  is  fitted  a  st^dct  B.  The  slender  olivary  bougie  c 
is  first  wriggled  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder ; 
the  staff  A  is  then  screwed  on  to  the  bougie  and  made  to 
follow  it,  the  bougie  coiling  up  in  the  bladder.  "\Mien 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn  the  urine  will  escape  if  the  in- 
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stniment  has  passed  into  tlie  bladder  and  not  into  a  false 
passage.  The  knife  d,  covered  by  the  sheath  E,  is  then 
placed  inside  the  slot,  and  the  stem  of  the  sheathed 
knife  is  pushed  down  to  the  stricture.  The  knife  is  next 
protruded  to  half  an  inch,  and  then  withdrawn  in  its 
sheath,  which  is  pushed  forward  to  see  if  the  stricture  is 
completely  divided.  If  it  be  not,  the  process  is  repeated. 
Teevan  divides  the  roof  of  the  urethra  to  avoid  the 
bulb,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  haemorrhage  from 
that  structure.  As  soon  as  the  canal  is  free  from  one 
end  to  the  other  he  passes  a  full-sized  silver  catheter  to 
prove  that  the  calibre  of  the  urethra  has  been  restored, 
and  completely  empties  the  bladder.    He  advises  that  a 


Fiu.  302. — Thompson's  modification  of  Civiale's  urctlirotome. 

catheter  should  not  be  left  in,  and  no  instrument  passed 
for  four  days. 

2.  Inta-nnl  dirision  of  iJie  stricture  from  helihul  for- 
wards.— («.)  Sir  Henry  Thompson  uses  a  modification  of 
Civiale's  urethrotome  (Fig.  302),  He  first  dilates  the 
stricture  to  the  size  of  No.  4  or  o  bougie ;  then  passes 
the  bulb  of  the  urethrotome,  which  contains  the  guarded 
knife,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  beyond  the  stricture; 
protrudes  the  knife  by  a  suitable  arrangement  in  the 
handle,  and  draws  it  firmly  towards  the  meatus  for  about 
an  inch  and  a  half,  dividing  the  stricture  along  the  floor 
of  the  urethra,  and  a  little  of  the  healthy  mucous  mem- 
brane at  each  end  of  it.  He  then  passes  a  No.  14  or  16 
bougie,  and  if  this  is  felt  to  be  held  at  any  point,  re- 
introduces the  urethrotome,  and  divides  what  remains  of 
the  stricture.  A  No.  12  gum- elastic  catheter  is  then 
tied  in  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  {h.)  Dr. 
Otis  u.ses  what  he  calls  a  dilating  urethrotome  (Fig.  303). 
It  is  introduced  be3^ond  the  stricture,  the  screw  at  the 
handle  is  turned,  dilating  the  instrument  up  to  a  milli- 
metre or  two  beyond  the  normal  calibre  of  the  stricture 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  completely  salient.  Then  the 
blade  is  drawn  through  the  stricture  dividing  it  from 
behind  forwards.  Otis  claims  that  when  the  stricture 
has  been  completely  divided,  re-contraction  does  not 
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occur.  This,  however,  would  appear  to  be  contraiy  to 
the  experience  of  Surgeons  generally,  the  stricture  re- 
turning (though  less  rapidlj^),  as  it  does  after  all  methods 
of  treatment,  if  a  bougie  is  not  occasionally  passed. 

Eor  strictures  in  fi'ont  of  the  scrotum,  internal  urethrot- 
omy is  a  Tery  successful  operation ;  but  in  deeper  situa- 
tions it  has  been  followed  by  abscess,  severe  haemorrhage, 
extravasation  of  urine,  cystitis,  nephritis,  and  pyaemia. 
It  would  appear  to  be  attended  with  a  mortality  ranging 
from  1  to  y  i^er  cent. 

External  urethrotomy,  or  opening  the  urethra 
from  the  perineum,  may  be  required  for  two  distinct 
conditions.  1.  For  certain  strictirres  which,  though 
pervious  to  instruments,  are  of  an  intractable  nature. 


Fig.  303. — Otis'  urethrotome. 


Here  the  operation  known  as  Syme's  should  be  done. 
2.  For  strictures,  through  which  even  after  the  utmost 
perseverance,  an  instrument  cannot  be  passed.  In  these 
cases  the  stricture  may  be  divided  by  Wheelhouse's 
modification  of  the  old  method  of  perineal  section ;  or 
the  m-ethra  may  be  opened  by  Cock's  method,  i.e.,  behind 
the  stricture  at" the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  the  strictui-e 
left  undivided  in  the  hope  that,  relieved  from  the  pressure 
and  irritation  of  the  urine,  it  may  become  per^•ious  to 
instruments. 

Syme's  method  of  external  ureihrotomy  or  perineaJ 
section. — Syme  advised  this  operation  for — 1,  u-ritable, 
and  2,  contractile  strictui-es  "that  are  indomitable  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  treatment."  For  such,  however, 
internal  urethrotomy  is  now  generally  preferred,  and 
Syme's  operation  reserved  for  3.  indurated  and  cartila- 
ginous strictures,  complicated  by  intractable  perineal 
fistuhi'  where  dilatation  has  failed.  Introduce  SjTne's 
shouldered  staff  (I'^ig.  :504)  so  that  the  slender  part  passes 
through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  and  the  shoulder 
of  the  thicker  part  rests  against  the  face  of  the  stricture. 
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Place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  make  an 
incision  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long  through  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum  over  the  stricture.  Having  felt  the 
staff  distinctly  in  the  wound,  take  it  in  the  left  hand, 
"and  guarding  the  knife  -with  the  right  forefinger,  insert 
its  point  into  the  groove  on  the  bladder  side  of  the  stric- 
ture, and  divide  the  stricture  from  behind  forward. 
When  completely  divided,  the  thicker  part  of  the  staff 
can  be  pushed  on  into  the  bladder."  A  full-sized  catheter 
should  be  tied  in  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  difficulties 
attending  Syme's  operation  are— 1,  to  be  sure  that  the 
staff  is  in  the  bladder,  and  not  in  a  false  passage  ;  and  2, 
to  pass  a  catheter  afterwards.  These  are  obviated  by  the 
modification  suggested  by  Teevan.  Pie  advises  a  catheter- 


Fxo.  304.— Syme's  staff. 


staff  with  a  groove  on  its  convexity,  along  which  the 
knife  can  be  run  to  divide  the  stricture.  When  intro- 
duced, it  is  known  to  be  in  the  bladder  by  the  escape  of 
urine  on  removing  the  stylet.  A  bougie  is  then  screwed 
on  to  its  end,  and  a  gum-elastic  railway  catheter  is  passed 
over  the  bougie  and  staff  till  arrested  by  tho  stricture,  and 
is  there  fixed  by  a  screw.  When  the  stricture  is  thought 
to  be  divided,  the  catheter  is  advanced  over  the  staff- 
and  if  all  is  divided,  will  pass  on  into  the  bladder.  The 
catheter-staff  can  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter^ 
if  desired,  left  in  the  bladder.  Syme's  operation  is 
very  useful,  but  like  other  methods  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  recontraction  if  a  bougie  is  not  occasionally 
passed. 

Perineal  section  must  not  be  confounded  with  Sjnne's 
operation  to  which  this  term  is  sometimes  applied 
The  older  operations  of  perineal  section  were  performed 
by  cutting  into  the  urethra  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
stricture,  and  then  trying  to  divide  the  stricture  without 
a  guide.  They  were  the  most  difficult  operations  in 
burgery.  Tho  stricture  was  often  missed  altogether  and 
an  incision  made  by  its  side,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
experienced  m  finding  the  proximal  end  of  the  ui'ethra 
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Indeed,  after  a  long  search  the  Surgeon  had  often  the 
mortification  of  having  to  send  the  patient  back  to  bed 
without  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bladder.  These 
difficulties  have  to  a  gi-eat  extent  been  overcome  by 
Mr.  Wheelhouse,  who,  instead  of  cutting  down  upon  the 
end  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  stricture,  opens  the 
urethra  half  an  inch  in-  front  of  it,  and  passes  a  director 


Fia.  305.— Wheelhouse's  staff. 


Fig.  306. — Wbeelliouse's  method  of  opening  urethra. 
(Brj'ant's  Surgery.) 

through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  urethra  into  the 
stricture  and  divides  the  latter. 

^Vhadhousc's  modification  of  perineal  section.  —  Pass 
Wheelhouse's  staff  (Fig.  305),  with  the  groove  do-wn- 
wards,  to  the  .stricture.  Place  the  patient  in  the  litho- 
tomy position  with  the  pelvis  raised  so  that  light  may 
fall  into  the  wound.  Make  an  incision  in  the  middle 
lino  of  the  perineum,  and  o])en  the  urethra  on  the  groove, 
(not  on  the  point  of  the  staff)  so  as  to  bo  half  an  inch  in 
fro7rt  of  the  .stricture.  Seize  the  edges  of  the  healthy 
urethra  on  each  side  by  artery  forceps,  and  hold  them 
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apart.  Withdraw  the  staff  a  little,  turn  it  so  that  the 
groove  looks  towards  the  pubes,  and  catch  up  the  upper 
angle  of  the  opened  urethra  by  the  hooked  end.  The 
urethra  is  thus  held  open  at  three  points  (Fig.  306). 
Search  for  the  stricture,  and  pass  a  slender  probe-pointed 
director  through  it  into  the  bladder.  Divide  the  stricture 
with  a  probe-pointod  bistomy  run  along  the  groove  in  the 
director.  Pass  the  point  of  the  iM'obe-gorget  (Fig.  307) 
along  the  groove  of  the  director  towards  the  bladder, 
dilating  the  divided  stricture.  Introduce  a  gum-elastic 
catheter  from  the  meatus  into  the  wound,  and  guide  it  by 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder.    Withdraw  the  gorget,  and 
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I'etain  the  catheter  in  the  urethra  for  three  or  four  days. 
The  catheter  should  allow  a  catgut  bougie  to  pass  through 
it  to  act  as  a  guide  when  it  has  to  be  changed. 

CocAi's  operation  of  pen'ne<d  section,  or  tapping  the  dilated 
urethra  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate  "unassisted  by  a 
guide  staff."  Secure  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
Pass  the  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  and  place  its  point 
on  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  Plunge  a  double-edged  scalpel 
(Cock's  knife)  boldly  into  the  median  line  of  the  perineum, 
and  carry  it  towards  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  rectum. 
Enlarge  the  incision  by  an  upward  and  downward  move- 
ment of  the  knife,  but  do  not  withdraw  it.  When  the 
point  is  felt  near  the  tip  of  the  finger,  pass  it  onwards 
into  the  urethra.  Withdraw  the  knife,  keep  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  and  guide  a  probe-pointed  director  into  the 
bladder.  Withdraw  the  finger  from  the  rectum,  and 
pas.s  a  cannula  along  the  director  into  the  bladder,  and 
tie  it  in  for  a  few  days.  This  appears  to  be  a  good  opera- 
tion for  impervious  stricture  with  fistulas  and  much 
induration  of  the  perineum,  and  is  held  in  considerable 
favour  by  some  of  the  Guy's  Surgeons.    For  such  stric- 
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tures,  however,  Wlieelhouse's  operation  is  more  generally 
performed. 

Electrolysis  has  recently  been  advocated  for  strictm-e, 
and  several  successful  cases  in  this  countrj^  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  late  Dr.  Steavenson  and  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke. 
It  consists  in  passing  a  catheter- electrode  down  to  the 
face  of  the  stricture,  connecting  it  with  the  battery,  and 
applying  the  other  electrode  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  believed  to  act  by  causing  some  chemical 
change  in  the  cicatricial  tissue,  thus  leading  to  its 
absorption.  It  has  been  employed  for  strictxire  where 
an  instrument  after  persistent  attempts  cannot  be  passed, 
and  as  a  substitute  in  some  cases  for  dilatation.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  results  that  may  be 
expected  from  this  method  of  treatment.  It  is  ceiiainly 
not  unattended  with  danger — extravasation  of  urine  and 
even  death  having  followed  its  employment. 

Urethral  or  urinary  abscesses  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  urethra,  but  the  most  common  situation  is  in 
the  perineum.  Cause. — They  are  most  often  fonned  in 
connection  with  stricture,  and  are  then  due  to  ulceration 
and  local  extravasation  of  urine  behind  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction. They  may  also  result  from  injury  inflicted 
either  from  without  or  from  within,  as  passing  an  instru- 
ment along  the  urethra,  or  the  impaction  of  a  calculus ; 
or  they  may  occur  duiing  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  from 
inflammation  extending  to  one  of  the  m-ethi-al  folUcles ; 
or  to  Cowj^er's  glands.  The  signs  of  a  urethral  abscess  in 
the  perineum,  its  most  common  situation,  are  the  presence 
of  a  hard,  brawny,  deeply-seated  swelling,  generally 
beginning  in  the  middle  line  just  in  front  of  the  anus,  and 
as  it  increases  in  size,  making  its  way  to  one  or  other  side 
of  the  perineum  in  the  direction  of  the  groin.  At  first, 
while  the  pus  is  bound  down  by  the  deep  fascia,  there  is 
no  fluctuation,  and  it  is  only  as  it  approaches  the  surface 
that  this  sign  of  abscess  can  be  detected.  The  abscess  is 
attended  with  throbbing  pain,  often  with  sharp  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  occnsionallj-  with  a  rigor;  it  may 
also  cause  retention  of  urine.  Trrntmoit. — I'^luctuation 
must  not  be  waited  for,  but  a  catheter  passed  down  the 
urethra,  and  a  free  incision  made  in  the  median  line  of 
the  porineiim  into  the  swelling.  If  the  abscess  is  not 
opened,  it  may  break  exlcn'iially  on  the  perineum,  or  it 
may  burrow  amongst  the  tissues  and  break  into  the  rec- 
tum ;  and  if  not  already  in  connection  with  the  urethi-a, 
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as  ■when  the  abscess  forms  external  to  it,  it  may  break 
into  that  canal. 

Urinary  fistul^e  are  generally  the  result  of  urinary 
abscess  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the  urethra.  They 
may  also  be  due  to  wounds  of  the  urethra,  made  acciden- 
tally, or  b}^  surgical  operation,  or  to  ulceration  following 
impaction  of  a  calculus.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  kinds  :— 1,  The  jwrliieal;  '2,  the  scrotal;  and 
3,  the  jieiiile. — The  perineal  maybe  single  or  mrxltiple ; 
the  scrotal  are  nearly  always  multiple ;  and  the  penile 
single.  In  long-standing  cases  the  hstula?  may  burrow 
among  the  tissues  of  the  groin,  nates  and  thighs,  and  may 
even  open  into  the  rectum. 

Treatment.— Viheu  due  to  strictm-e,  the  fistulce  will 
generally  readily  heal  when  the  stricture  is  cured  and  a 
free  natural  passage  is  established  for  the  escape  of  urine. 
Should  they  not  do  so— 1.  A  perineal  Jistula  when  small 
may  be  induced  to  close  by  passing  a  soft  catheter  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  urine  whenever  the  patient  mictu- 
rates, or  by  inserting  into  the  fistula  a  hot  wire  or  a 
probe  coated  with  silver  nitrate.  If  these  means  fail, 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  may  be  pared  and  brought  together 
by  sutures.  When  the  parts  are  indurated  and  the  stric- 
tui-e  is  of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  external  urethrotomy 
and  laying  open  of  the  fistulse  should  be  practised. 
2.  Scrotal  Jiduke  nearly  always  require  freely  laying  open, 
and  when  secondary  fistulce  extend  to  the  groin  or  buttock 
they  should  also  be  treated  in  this  way.  3.  Penile  Jistuhe 
when  large,  and  especially  when  the  result  of  sloughing 
consequent  upon  the  impaction  of  a  calculus,  usually 
require  a  plastic  operation. 

Extravasation  of  urine  is  commonly,  though  not 
always,  the  result  of  stricture,  and  is  then  due  either  to  the 
dilated  urethra  behind  a  stricture  ulcerating  and  giving 
way,  or  to  a  lacunar  abscess  bursting  into  the  urethra. 
In  either  case,  the  urine  is  forced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  bladder  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  The 
urethra  may  give  way  (1)  in  front  of  the  anterior  layer, 
(2)  between  the  two  layers,  and  (3)  behind  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  In  the  first  and  by  far 
the  most  common  situation,  it  is  the  bulbous  portion  of 
the  urethra  that  gives  way.  Here  the  urine  is  prevented 
from  passmg— 1,  backwards  into  the  pelvis  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  bemg  attached  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  sub-pubic  ligament; 
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2,  down-w^ards  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  tlio  triangular  ligament  being  continuous  aiound 
the  transverse  perineal  muscle  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  from  the  pei-ineum  ;  3,  laterally  on  to  the 
thighs  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
perineum  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium.  Hence  it  passes  in  the  middle  line  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  laterally  on 
to  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  prevented  from  passing  down 
the  thigh  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
groin  (which  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum)  being  attached  along 
the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament.  ^Vhen  the  membra mous 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  ruptui'ed,  the  urine  is  confined 
at  first  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
and  if  not  let  out  will  make  its  way  (1)  forwards, 
through  the  anterior  layer,  and  take  the  course  as 
given  above,  or  rarely  (2)  backwards,  through  the  pos- 
terior layer,  and  then,  as  when  the  urethra  gives  way 
behind  the  posterior  layer,  will  make  its  way  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  will  be  almost  inevitably  fatal. 
"\^'hLerever  the  m-ine  spreads,  it  causes  inflammation  and 
sloughing. 

Sijrivptoins. — The  history  of  a  case  of  extravasation  is 
not  uncommonly  as  follows.  A  patient  with  a  tight 
strictiu'e  is  straining  to  pass  water,  he  feels  something 
give  way,  experiences  a  sensation  of  relief,  and  perhaps 
owing  to  the  tension  being  removed  by  some  ui'ine  being 
forced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  superadded  spasm  for  a 
time  ceases,  and  a  few  ounces  of  mine  are  passed  through 
the  urethra.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  a  pricking  or  burn- 
ing sensation  is  felt  in  the  perineum,  soon  followed  by 
jjain,  and  by  rapidly  increasing  swelling  of  the  perineum, 
scrotum  and  jjenis.  If  the  urine  is  not  let  out  by  timely 
incisions  the  swelling  extends  to  the  groin,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  known  to  reach  as  high  as  the  axilla. 
The  skin  now  appears  dusky  or  purplish-red  and  oedema- 
tons,  and  gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  infiltrated  tissues 
rapidly  ensue.  The  absorption  of  the  septic  products 
gives  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance  and  fever,  which 
though  it  may  at  first  run  high,  soon  assumes  a  low 
typlioid  character,  and  the  patient,  especially  if  the 
subject  of  chronic  kidney  disease,  frequently  sinks  into  a 
comatose  state  and  dies.  When  the  extravasation  occm-s 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  it  may 
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remain  localized,  giving  rise  to  a  hard  circumscribed 
swelling  in  the  perineum,  which  may  slowly  make  its 
way  towards  the  scrotum  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  extrava- 
sation occurs  behind  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  the  urine  is  extravasated  into  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  extraperi- 
toneal rupture  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — A  catheter  should  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  or  where  this  is  impossible,  down  to  the  stricture, 
and  in  either  case  a  free  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
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Fig.  308. — Calculus  impacted  in  urethra. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 


perineum  extending  into  the  ui'ethra  made  on  the  cathe- 
ter. Free  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum, 
penis,  and  groins,  in  fact  wherever  the  urine  has  pene- 
trated, should  likewise  be  made  to  allow  of  it  draining 
away,  and  the  wounds  rendered  as  far  as  possible  aseptic 
by  the  free  application  of  iodoform  or  other  antiseptics. 
The  patient's  strength  at  the  same  time  must  be  sup- 
ported by  fluid  nourishment  and  stimulants;  whilst 
opium  should  be  given,  unless  contra-indicated  on  account 
of  kidney  disease. 

Stone  in  the  urethra. — A  small  calculus  or  frag- 
ment of  one  may  become  impacted  in  any  part  of  the 
urethra,  but  most  frequently  in  the  membraneous  portion 
(Fig.  308),  or  just  within  the  meatus.  "When  sharp  and 
angular  it  causes  much  pain,  and  when  large  enough  to 
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obstruct  the  urethra  gives  rise  to  retention,  and,  if  not  soon 
removed,  to  ulceration  followed  by  extravasation  of  urine. 
Treatment. — If  far  forward,  it  may  often  be  expelled 
whilst  straining  to  pass  water,  by  holding  the  meatus  and 
suddenly  letting  go ;  or  gentle  manipulation,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  incision  of  the  meatus,  may  suffice.  Ex- 
traction by  the  urethral  forceps  should  next  be  tried 
(Figs.  309  and  310),  and  this  failing,  a  free  incision  over 
the  stone  must  be  made.    Thus,  if  impacted  in  the  mem- 


FiG.  309. — Urethral  forceps  (Arnold's). 


braneous  portion,  it  should  be  removed  through  an  incision 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum ;  if  in  the  penile 
portion  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  it  should  be  pushed 
back  if  possible  into  the  membraneous  portion  and 
removed  through  the  perineum,  as  an  incision  in  the 
penile  portion  of  the  urethra  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a 


Fig.  310. — Hogan's  urethral  forceps. 


fistula,  and  should,  if  possible  be  avoided.  If  compelled 
to  incise  the  penile  urethra  the  incision  should  be  free  so 
as  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  tissues  in  extracting  the 
stone.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  united  by 
suture,  and  a  soft  catheter  tied  in  the  urethra  for  a  few 
days  till  the  incision  has  healed. 

Vascular  tumours  are  much  more  frequent  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  urethra.  In  the  female,  they 
occur  as  small  florid  excrescences  usually  situated  about 
the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  often  surrounding  it  like  a 
ring  and  perhaps  extending  some  distance  up  it.  They  give 
rise  to  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  pain  during 
the  act,  and  intermittent  attacks  of  haemorrhage,  thus 
somewhat  simulating  the  symptoms  of  a  calculus;  but 
inspection  will  at  once  reveal  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
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Treatment.— ^JjigSiiuTe,  or  the  application  of  nitric  acid 
or  the  thermo  -  cautery,  generally  suffices  for  their 
cure. 

RETENTioisr  OF  uuhnte,  or  inability  to  pass  water,  must 
be  distinguished  from  suppression  of  urine  in  which  none 
is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  Cause. — Retention  may 
depend  upon  either  {a)  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
urine  from  the  bladder,  or  {h)  inability  of  the  bladder  to 
expel  its  contents  consequent  upon  atony  of  its  muscular 
coat  or  paralysis.  Retention,  therefore,  is  a  symptom  of 
several  diseases.  1.  In  the  old,  it  is  commonly  due  to 
enlarged  prostate  with  superadded  congestion,  combined 
with  atony  of  the  bladder  from  over-distension.  2.  In 
adult  men  it  may  be  due  to  organic  stricture  with 
temporary  spasm  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the 
urethra,  or  to  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  owing 
to  gonorrhoea,  a  drinking  bout,  or  cold  and  wet.  3.  In 
luomen  it  may  be  the  result  of  hysteria,  or  the  pressure  of  an 
enlarged  uterus  or  other  pelvic  tumour  or  of  the  foetal  head 
in  parturition.  4.  In  children  it  is  commonly  caused  by 
an  impacted  calculus  or  ligature  of  the  penis,  and  more 
rarely  by  phimosis.  5.  At  all  ages  and  in  Ijoth  sexes  it  may 
be  due  to  reflex  spasm  after  an  operation  on  the  rectum, 
shock  following  any  severe  injury  or  operation,  a  tumour 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  an  abscess  in 
any  part  of  the  urethra.  It  may  also  be  due  to  paralysis 
consequent  upon  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder. 
In  the  two  latter  conditions,  however,  after  the  bladder 
has  become  distended  and  will  hold  no  more,  the  excess  of 
urine  passively  overflows,  dribbling  constantly  away ; 
and  this  condition  of  false  incontinence  must  be  dis" 
tinguished  from  true  incontinence  in  which  the  urine 
runs  away  from  the  bladder  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  by 
the  kidneys. 

Symptoms  and  signs. — When  retention  has  come  on 
slowly,  as  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  an  organic 
stricture,  there  may  be  but  little  local  pain  and  no 
constitutional  disturbance,  even  although  the  bladder  may 
be  distended  by  many  ounces  of  urine.  Where,  however, 
it  is  produced  suddenly  there  is  usually  great  pain 
followed  by  severe  constitutional  symptoms — a  small  and 
frequent  pulse,  a  dry  and  brown  tongue,  and,  perhaps 
delirium,  symptoms  probably  due  to  the  sudden  check 
to  secretion  by  the  kidneys,  and  to  the  stretching  of  thQ 
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bladder.  The  bladder  itself,  unless  gi-eatly  hypertrophied 
and  contracted  rises  out  of  the  pelvis  and  may  be  felt  as 
a  distinct  tumour,  dull  to  percussion,  and  at  times  ex- 
tending as  high  as  the  umbiHcus,  or  in  extreme  cases 
even  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  patient,  unless  di'unk, 
usually  complains  of  iualjility  to  pass  water.  When, 
however,  the  bladder  has  become  gradually  distended 
and  urine  is  passively  flowing  away,  he  may  complain 
of  inability  to  hold  his  water  and  be  quite  unaware  that 
the  bladder  is  full,  and  may  object  to  have  a  catheter 
passed  till  the  condition  has  been  explained.  The  presence 
of  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  flowing  of  mine 
through  the  catheter  immediately  after  the  patient  has 
passed  water  and  believes  that  he  has  emptied  his  bladder, 
should  serve  for  the  diagnosis.  In  suppression,  the 
bladder  is  found  empty  on  passing  a  catheter. 

Results  of  retention. — If  the  bladder  is  soon  relieved  no 
apparent  harm  may  ensue.  If  neglected,  however,  the 
over-distension  may  lead  to — 1,  atony  of  the  muscular 
coat;  2,  cystitis;  3,  nephritis;  4,  ruptui'e  of  the  urethi-a 
behind  the  obstruction ;  5,  (rarely),  rupture  of  the  bladder 
itself ;  and,  6,  jjassive  overflow  of  ui'ine,  the  bladder 
remaining  full. 

Treatment. — The  distended  bladder  must  be  relieved, 
and  if  the  distension  is  extreme  and  the  symptoms  irrgent, 
at  once.  The  way  of  doing  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  cause,  and  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  Retention  from  spasm  of  the  unstriped  fibres  sur- 
ro'undi'ng  the  urethra,  sometimes  called  sj^asvwdic  stricture. 
Spasm  is  rarely,  if  ever,  sufficient,  alone,  to  cause  reten- 
tion. Generally  some  slight  organic  naiTOwing  of  the 
urethra  is  also  present.  The  usual  history  of  retention 
from  spasm  is  a  diinking  bout,  or  exposiu'e  to  cold  or 
wet  in  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  subject;  while  on  careful 
questioning,  the  patient  admits  that  the  stream  has 
been  noticed  to  be  small  or  forked,  or  that  a  similar 
attack  of  retention  has  previously  occurred.  If  the 
retention  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  there  is  much 
pain  and  considerable  distension  of  the  bladder,  a  full- 
sized  flexible  catheter  (No.  8  or  9)  should  be  passed, 
if  necessary  under  chloroform.  When,  however,  tlie 
symptoms  are  not  urgent,  and  an  instrument  has  never 
been  passed,  a  hot  bath  and  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of 
opium  will  generally  suflico.    In  retention  due  to  spasm 
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following  operations,  a  -well-OLled  soft  rubber  catheter 
should  be  passed. 

When  the  spasm  is  associated  with  a  severe  organic 
strictm-e  other  means  may  have  to  be  taken.  See  Treat- 
ment of  Bdeidion  from  Organic  Stricture. 

2.  Hetention  from  congestion  of  the  mncous  rnemlrcme  of 
the  urethra,  sometimes  known  as  congestive  stricture.  Con- 
gestion, like  spasm,  is  seldom  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce retention ;  and  is  nearly  always  associated  with  at 
least  a  slight  organic  stricture  or  with  some  enlargement 
of  the  prostate.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  or 
other  conditions  causing  inflammation  of  the  ui'ethra.  The 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  retention  from  sjDasm. 

3.  Hetention  from  liypertrophy  of  the  prostate  only  occurs 
after  middle  life.  It  is  then  generally  due  to  congestion 
induced  by  cold,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  &c.,  causing  the 
ah-eady  existing  obstruction  to  become  complete.  l?'irst, 
try  to  pass  the  French  single  coude  catheter  (Fig.  396), 
then  the  double  coude  (Fig.  297),  and  these  failing,  a 
gum-elastic  catheter  with  a  large  curve.  Should  the 
point  hitch  at  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  withdraw- 
ing the  stylet  for  half  an  inch  will  caiise  the  end  to  slightly 
tilt  u-p,  and  it  will  then  often  readily  glide  into  the 
bladder.  If  not  successful  in  this  way  the  silver  prostatic 
or  the  beaked  catheter  must  next  be  tried,  but  serious 
mischief  may  be  done  by  these  instruments  unless  the 
greatest  gentleness  is  used.  They  should  never  be  em- 
ployed until  other  forms  have  failed.  If  a  catheter  passes 
easily  it  may  be  withdrawn  after  the  bladder  is  relieved ; 
but  if  passed  with  difficulty  it  had  better  be  left  in,  as  more 
harm  may  be  done  by  having  to  pass  it  again  than  by 
leaving  it  m  situ.  When  the  bladder  is  greatly  distended 
all  the  urine  should  not  be  drawn  off  at  once,  lest  syncope 
be  induced.  A  catheter  faihng,  the  retention  may  be  re- 
lieved by:  1,  jmncture  above  the  pubes ;  2,  puncture 
through  the  rectum  ;  and  3,  forcing  a  catheter  through 
the  prostate  {tmmeUing).  The  first  method  is  decidedly 
the  best.  The  second  is  seldom  applicable,  as  the  en- 
largement, as  a  rule,  leaves  no  room  between  the  pros- 
tate and  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  for  puncture,  which,  if 
attempted,  will  probably  wound  the  peritoneum.  The 
third  method  is  attended  with  extreme  danger,  and  is 
seldom  practised  at  the  present  day. 

4.  Metention  from  organic  stricture. — The  symptoms  and 
diagnosis  of  stricture  have  already  been  described.  Here 
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only  need  bo  mentioned  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
cases  of  retention  from  this  cause.  An  endeavour  should 
first  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  if  necessary  under  an 
aneesthetic.  If  this  fails,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent, 
a  hot  bath  and  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
given,  and  another  trial  made  in  a  few  hours.  Where, 
however,  there  are  signs  of  grave  kidney  mischief,  opium 
must  be  withheld  or  given  with  great  caution.  Should 
these  means  not  succeed,  or  if  from  the  first  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  one  of  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted 
to,  viz. :  1.  Aspiration,  or  puncture  of  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes;  2.  Wheelhouse's  operation;  3.  Puncture  of  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum;  4.  Cock's  operation  of  open- 
ing the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  through  an  incision 
in  the  perineum ;  and  5.  Forcing  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  The  last  method  is  highly  objectionable,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  practised .  Of  the  other  methods 
aspii'ation  above  the  pubes,  repeated,  if  necessary,  should 
the  stricture  not  quickly  yield  after  the  spasm  has  been 
removed  by  emptying  the  bladder  and  thus  reducing  the 
tension,  is  in  my  opinion  the  best.  Punctui'e  through 
the  rectum  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  Sm-geons  ; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  suppuration  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  extravasation  of  urine,  and  a 
permanent  recto-vesical  fistula,  are  liable  to  follow,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  annoyance  to  the  patient  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cannula  in  the  rectum,  and  the  excoriation 
of  the  parts  by  the  urine,  which,  notwithstanding  care, 
is  apt  to  occui'.  The  vas  deferens,  moreover,  may  be 
injured  and  atrophy  of  the  testicle  ensue.  Cock's  opera- 
tion is  difficult  to  perform,  and  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  advantage  over  aspii'ation  or  puncture  above  the 
pubes.  Should  the  passage  of  a  catheter  not  be  effected 
after  the  bladder  has  been  aspirated  on  several  occasions, 
Wheelhouse's  operation  should  be  undertaken.  Aspira- 
tion, though  as  a  rule  attended  with  excellent  results,  is 
not  absolutely  free  from  danger.  Thus  it  should  not  be 
practised  when  the  urine  is  unhealthy  or  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  are  thinned  and  atonied  lest  a  drop  or  two  escape 
through  the  puncture  and  set  up  septic  inilammation  and 
suppuration,  which  may  be  followed  by  extravasation  of 
mine. 

5.  Rdcidion.  from  hysteria  should  be  combated  by  such 
moral  and  physical  treatment  as  is  applicable  to  that 
disease.    A  cathetei-  should  not  bo  pas.sod  if  it  can  be 
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possibly  avoided.    A  liot  sponge  applied  to  tlie  pubes  is 
often  successful. 

6.  Retention  from  par  alt]  sis  or  atony  of  the  Madder,  from 
abscess  or  tumour  of  the  nrethra  or  bladder,  from  impacted 
caktdus,  and  from  'ligature  of  the  pienis,  is  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder,  Impacted  Cal- 
culus, &c. 

Ptinctuee  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes  (Fig. 
253,  Make  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  imme- 
diately above  the  piibes,  having  first  ascertained  by  percus- 
sion that  the  bladder  has  risen  well  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and 
thrust  Cock's  curved  trocar  and  cannula  downwards  and 
backwards  into  the  bladder.  Withdraw  the  trocar,  secure 
the  cannula  in  situ  and  pass  through  it  a  soft  catheter 
connected  with  a  long  rubber  tube  to  carry  away  the 
ui-ine.  In  a  few  days,  when  the  parts  are  consolidated, 
the  cannula  should  be  changed.  When  the  bladder  is 
distended,  a  good  inch  rises  above  the  pubes  imcovered 
by  peritoneum,  but  when  contracted  and  hypertro- 
phied  it  may  rise  but  little  if  at  all.  Under  those 
latter  circumstances  the  trocar  and  cannula  must  be 
passed  close  to  the  pubes  for  fear  of  wounding  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Aspiration  is  performed  in  a  similar  way,  except  that 
the  aspirating  needle  or  trocar  is  thrust  in  without  any 
preliminary  incision  of  the  skin.  If  a  small  aspirating 
needle  or  cannula  is  used  there  is  no  danger  of  extravasa- 
tion, as  on  its  withdrawal  the  puncture  in  the  bladder  is 
closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres;  and  even 
should  a  drop  or  two  of  lu'ine  escape  no  harm  will  ensue 
provided  the  urine  is  healthy.  It  is  a  most  useful  emer- 
gency operation,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  repeated  on 
several  successive  occasions. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum. 
— Place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Pass  the  left 
forefinger  into  the  rectum,  and  place  its  tip  just  beyond 
the  back  of  the  prostate.  Take  Cock's  long  curved  trocar 
and  cannula,  with  the  point  of  the  trocar  slightly  with- 
drawn within  the  cannula.  Introduce  it  through  the 
anus,  and  guide  it  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  to  a 
spot  immediately  behind  the  prostate  exactly  in  the 
middle  line.  Press  the  cannula  firmly  on  the  fluctuating 
trigone  of  the  bladder,  and  plunge  the  trocar  boldly 
into  the  bladder,  in  a  direction  upwards  and  foi'wards 
towards  the  tunbilicus.    Withdraw  the  trocar  and  secure 
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the  cannula  in  situ  with  suitable  tapes.  Do  not  plug  tho 
cannula,  but  fix  an  india-rubber  tube  on  its  end  and  con- 
vey this  to  a  vessel  beneath  the  bed. 


.   .  Diseases  of  the  Gexital  Orga>-s. 

diseases  of  the  penis. 

Pahaphimosis  is  the  strangulation  of  the  glans  penis 
by  a  tight  prepuce  which  has  been  drawn  back  over  it,  and 
cannot  be  rejDlaced.    Thus,  it  is  not  infi-equently  met  with 


Fig.  311. — Method  of  diviiling  the  stricture  in  paraphimosis. 
(Bryant's  Surgery.) 

in  boys,  from  the  accidental  uncovering  of  the  glans  and 
neglect  to  di'aw  the  ju-epuce  forward  again.  In  adults  it 
is  generally  due  to  swelling,  caused  by  gonorrho'a  or 
venereal  sores,  but  it  may  occasionally  occur  dm-ing 
coitus.  It  is  attended  with  great  cedema  of  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  and  if  not  soon  reduced  may  lead  to  ulceration 
at  the  line  of  constriction  or  even  to  sloughing  of  the 
penis.  Treatmrrd. — Seize  the  penis  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  each  hand,  press  the  blood  and  oodema 
out  of  the  glans  with  the  thumbs,  and  at  the  same  time 
push  the  glans  backwards  and  try  to  draw  the  prepuce 
forwards  over  it.  If  this  fails,  divide  with  a  knife  (Fig. 
311)  the  constricting  band,  which  lies  just  behind  the 
fold  of  oedematous  prepuce  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 
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Phimosis  is  a  condition  in  which  the  prepuce  is  elon- 
gated, and  its  orifice  contracted,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  back  over  the  glans.  It  may  occur  as  a  congenital 
affection  ;  or  it  may  be  acquired,  and  is  then  usually  due 
to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  orifice  following 
syphilitic  ulceration  or  repeated  attacks  of  gonorrhoea. 
The  orifice  when  A'ery  small  may  cause  difficulty  of 
micturition  or  even  retention  of  urine  ;  whilst  the  strain- 
ing to  pass  water  may  induce  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
hernia,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  symptoms  of  stone, 
and  if  not  relieved  maj^  produce  the  harmful  effects  on 
the  urinary  organs  described  under  stricture ;  or  the 


Fig.  312. — Seiziug  the  i^repuce  preparatory  to  tLe  operation  of 
circumci.sion.    (Bryant  s  Surgery.) 

deposit  of  the  urinary  salts  beneath  the  prepuce  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  preputial  calculi.  The  inability  to 
uncover  the  glans  may  cause  pain  and  difficulty  in  coitus, 
and  by  preserving  a  mucous  membrane-like  character  to 
the  glans  predispose  to  venereal  disease  ;  whilst  the  secre- 
tion which  collects  beneath  the  prepuce  may,  in  conse- 
sequenceof  the  irritation  it  is  apt  to  set  wp,  induce  priapism, 
habits  of  masturbation,  inflammation  sometimes  simula- 
ting gonorrhoea,  adhesion  of  the  glans  to  the  prepuce,  or 
even  as  age  advances  the  formation  of  an  epithelioma. 
The  treatment  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  1, 
(yircumrision  ;  2,  s/tttirig  the  prepuce;  and  3,  dilatation  of 
the  preputial  orifice. 

1.  (Jircjimcisioti. — Lay  hold  of  the  prepuce  tranversely 
with  a  pair  of  polypus  forceps,  on  a  level  with  the  corona ; 
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let  the  glans  slip  back,  close  the  forceps,  and  shave  off  all 
the  prepuce  in  front  of  them  witli  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
knife,  liemove  the  forceps,  slit  up  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  prepuce  in  the  middle  line  quite  back  to  the  corona, 
break  down  any  adhesion  between  the  prepuce  and  glans, 
wash  away  the  secretion,  twist  or  tie  any  spui-ting 
vessels,  and  stitch  the  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  to  the 
skin  with  interrupted  horse-hair  sutui'es.  Dress  with 
boracic  lint  or  iodoform. 

2.  Slitting  the  prepare  may  be  done  with  scissors,  or  with 
a  curved  bistoury  guided  by  a  director,  introduced  between 
the  glans  and  prepuce.  In  either  case  the  mucous  mem- 
brane should  be  united  to  the  skin-flaps  with  fine  sutures 
after  twisting  or  tying  any  bleeding  vessels.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  pass  the  director  into  the  meatus,  and 
to  ensure  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  slit  quite  back  to 
the  corona. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  prepuce  may  be  accomplished  in 
slight  cases  by  a  dailj^  endeavour  to  draw  back  the  con- 
tracted prepuce  over  the  glans.  It  may  also  be  done  by 
the  preputial  dilator,  or  by  forcible  separation  of  the 
blades  of  the  dressing  forceps,  though  such  means  are  not 
often  successful. 

Primary  venereal  sores  or  chancres. — Two  chief 
varieties  of  venereal  sore  or  chancre  occur,  the  syphilitic 
or  iiifectiug,  and  the  local  contagious  or  nini-irifecti ng. 
Either  of  these  may  be  accompanied  b}'  sloughing  or 
phagedtBna,  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  sloughing  or 
phagedfenic  sores  or  chancres. 

1.  The  jirimary  syphilitic  chancre  has  already  been 
described  in  the  section  on  syphilis  (j).  58). 

2.  The  heal  contagious  or  non-infecting  sore,  the  soft 
chancre  or  chancroid  as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  hard  or  syphilitic  chancre,  is  a 
specific  form  of  ulceration  probabh*  depending  upon  a 
distinct  variet}'  of  micro-organism.  Though  the  ulcer, 
like  the  syphilitic,  ma}'  occur  on  any  jiart  of  the  body 
that  is  inoculated  with  the  specific  virus,  it  is  so  much 
more  frequently  met  with  on  the  genitals  that  it  is 
described  with  diseases  of  these  organs.  It  is  not 
followed  b_y  constitutional  .symptoms. 

Signs. — Xon-infccting  or  soft  chancres  are  most  frequent 
at  the  junction  of  the  glans  and  iiropuce,  where  they  often 
take  tlie  form  of  a  ring  of  small  ulcers  around  the  corona 
glandis.    More  rarely  they  are  met  with  on  tlie  mnco- 
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cutaneous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  organ.  Tliey  usually 
begin  as  a  small  jjustule  or  slight  excoriation  within 
a  few  days  of  inoculation,  and  when  fully  established, 
appear  as  small  oval  ulcers,  with  sharply-cut  edges  and  a 
slightly  depressed  base  covered  with  a  greyish  slough,  and 
suiTounded  by  a  red  areola  of  inflammation.  When  irri- 
tated, as  by  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes,  or  the  retention  of 
the  secretion  beneath  a  long  prepuce,  they  may  become 
indurated;  but  the  induration  has  not  the  sharply- 
defined  character  of  the  syphilitic  sore.  The  inguinal 
glands  become  enlarged  {hubo),  and  matted  together  into 
a  single  mass,  often  of  considerable  size,  and  have  a 
marked  tendency  to  supi)urate.  The  pus  taken  from  them 
apparently  contains  the  same  micro-organism  as  that  of 
the  sore,  since  when  inoculated  on  the  same  or  another 
person,  a  similar  sore  is  produced. 

Diagnosis. — The  main  differences  between  a  non-infect- 
ing or  soft  sore,  and  an  infectingor  hard,  are  the  following  : 
— The  soft  sore  is  generally  imattended  with  induration  ; 
in  the  hard  the  induration  is  well  marked ;  the  soft  occiu's 
within  a  few  days  of  inoculation,  the  hard  not  till  after 
three  to  five  weeks  ;  in  the  soft  the  secretion  is  abundant 
and  pundent,  in  the  hard  scanty,  and  often  consists  of 
little  more  than  epithelial  dehrts ;  the  soft  can  be  re- 
inoculated  on  the  same  patient,  and  hence  is  frequently 
multiple ;  the  hard  cannot  be  re-inociilated  on  the  same 
patient,  and  hence  is  single  unless,  as  very  rarely 
happeiis,  the  patient  is  inoculated  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  bubo  following  the  soft  sore  is  single, 
soft,  and  very  hable  to  svijipurate  ;  that  following  the  hard 
sore  is  multiple,  hard,  and  shotty,  and  very  rarely 
siippurates.  A  patient,  however,  may  be  inoculated 
with  syphilis  at  the  same  time  that  he  receives  a  soft  sore. 
Hence,  when  the  incubative  period  of  syphilis  has  passed, 
the  soft  sore  may  take  on  the  chaiucters  of  the  hard  sore. 
Till  this  period  is  over,  therefore,  a  cautious  prognosis  as 
to  the  probable  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  should 
be  given.  _  It  is  consequently  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
patient  with  a  chancre  which  presents  characters  both  of 
the  hard  and  soft  sore. 

_  Treatment. — Local  treatment  only  is  necessary,  and  con- 
sists in  scrupulous  cleanliness,  protection  of  the  sore  from 
irritation,  and  the  application  of  blackwash,  zinc  lotion,  or 
iodoform.  Should  the  glands  become  inflamed,  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  is  essential.    If  suppuration  threatens, 
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liot  poultices  must  be  applied  and  a  free  incision  in  a 
vertical  divectioa  made  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed.  Should 
any  intractable  sinuses,  as  frequently  hapjiens,  be  left 
after  the  bubo  has  suppurated,  they  should  be  laid 
freely  open,  and  allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom. 

3.  The  sloughing  sore  is  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  or 
the  retention  of  u-ritating  discharges  by  a  long  foreskin, 
and  generally  occurs  in  weakly  or  deljilitated  subjects. 
The  sore,  which  is  covered  with  a  yellow  .slough  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  angry  areola  of  inflammation,  spreads 
rapidly  and  is  attended  with  considerable  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  penis.  The  general  appearances  of  the 
ulcer  and  its  appropriate  treatment  have  already  been 
given  in  the  section  on  Ulcers  (p.  37). 

4.  The  phagecUenic  sore. — Phagedajna  may  attack  both 
the  hard  and  soft  sore,  but  is  said  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  be  a 
more  frequent  comjjlication  of  the  foimer  than  of  the  latter. 
Like  the  sloughing  sore,  it  may  be  due  to  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neglect,  or  to  the  irritation  of  the  discharges 
retained  by  a  long  foreskin.  It  seldom,  however,  occurs 
to  any  serious  extent,  except  in  those  whose  constitutions 
are  broken  down  by  want  of  food,  abuse  of  alcohol,  de- 
bauchery, or  exhausting  disease.  For  a  description  of 
the  character  and  treatment  of  this  ulcer  see  \).  38. 

Epithelioma  of  the  penis  generally  begins  as  a  warty 
growth  or  as  an  ulcer  on  the  glans  or  inner  surface  of  the 
prepuce.  Old  age  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  predis- 
posing, and  the  irritation  of  retained  secretion  under  a 
long  j^repuce  as  the  common  exciting  cause.  The  in- 
durated, sinuous  and  everted  edges  of  the  ulcer,  the  warty 
base,  sanious  and  foul  discharge,  rapid  growth,  advanced 
age  of  the  patient,  and  later,  the  involvement  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  warts  or  A^enereal  ulcers  for  which  it  may  be 
mistaken.  If  allowed  to  run  its  course  the  whole  penis 
becomes  infiltrated  with  the  growth  ;  the  lumbar,  as  well 
as  the  inguinal  glands,  become  involved  ;  sloughing  and 
ulceration  ensue,  and  the  patient  generally  dies  of  ex- 
haustion or  hremorrhage.  The  internal  organs  are  not 
usually  affected.  Treatment. — If  seen  early,  the  growth 
alone  mnj  be  removed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  penis 
should  be  amputated  in  front  of  the  sci'otum  unless  the 
glands  are  much  involved  or  the  disease  extends  back- 
wards beyond  this  point.  In  such  a  case  the  scrotum 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  split,  the  whole  penis, 
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with  the  crui'a,  removed,  and  the  iirethi'a  stitched  to 
the  perineum.  The  inguinal  glands  if  not  too  extensively 
diseased  should  be  also  removed. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  is  often  performed  by  one 
swoop  of  the  knife ;  when  thus  done  the  urethra  is  liable 
to  retract  and  cause  subsequent  trouble  in  micturition. 
It  is  best  therefore  to  divide  the  corpus  spongiosum 
about  half  an  inch  fiu'ther  forward  than  the  corjjora 
cavernosa,  and  then  split  the  urethra  and  secure  it  by 
sutui'e  to  the  skin.  The  skin  should  be  drawn  well 
forward  before  it  is  divided,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
obscure  the  more  retractable  stump,  and  render  the 
secm-ing  of  the  arteries  difficult.  Too  much  skin  more- 
over is  liable  to  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Hae- 
morrhage during  the  operation  should  be  restrained  by 
-Clover's  clamp  or  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  two 
dorsal  arteries  and  the  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  of  the  septum  usually  require  ligature.  Amputa^ 
tion  by  the  galvanic  ecraseur  is  strongly  advised  by 
some,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  may  be  followed 
by  secondary  hsemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs. 


diseases  of  the  scrotum,  spermatic  cord,  and 
testicle. 

Epithelioma  of  the  scrotum,  often  called  sweep's 
cancer  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in 
chimney-sweepers  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  soot, 
generally  begins  as  a  dark  wart  or  tubercle  which  ulti- 
mately rdcerates,  producing  a  soi'e  with  hard  sinuous 
everted  edges,  and  an  irregular  watery  tuberous  base.  At 
times  it  begins  as  a  chronic  eczema.  The  irritant  would 
appear  to  be  not  merely  the  carbon  of  the  soot,  but  one 
or  more  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal,  as  the  cancer  does  not  occtir  from  soot  produced  by 
the  burning  of  wood,  and  is  found  amongst  workers  in 
coal-tar  and  its  products.  The  inguinal  glands  become 
involved,  and  occasionally  the  testicle,  but  the  disease 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  internal  organs.  Death  is 
commonly  due  to  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  ulcera- 
tion in  the  inguinal  glands,  or  haemorrhage  from  the 
opening  of  a  large  blood-vessel  in  the  groin.  Treat- 
ment.— Free  and   early  excision   with  the   knife,  and 
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removal  of  the  inguinal  glands  if  enlarged  and  hard. 
If  the  testicle  is  involved  it  should  be  excised  at  the  same 
time.  The  skin  of  the  part  is  very  lax,  and  although  the 
testicle  may  be  denuded  it  rapidly  becomes  covered  in. 
_  (Edema  of  the  scrotum,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the 
tissues,  is  common.  It  may  occur  in  kidney  and  heart 
disease  as  part  of  the  general  dropsy,  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  the  tes- 
ticle. It  is  also  met  with  in  extravasation  of  urine,  and 
may  occur  after  an  operation  for  hernia,  varicocele,  &c. 

Erysipelas  of  the  scrotum  may  be  the  result  of 
slight  injuries,  abrasions,  &c.,  or  may  occur  idiopathi- 
cally.  It  is  attended  with  great  swelling,  redness  and 
oedema,  and  is  very  liable  to  terminate  in  extensive 
sloughing  and  gangrene.  The  same  general  and  local 
treatment  should  be  adopted  as  described  under  Ery- 
sipelas, with  free  and  early  incisions  should  suppuration 
threaten. 

Eczema  and  prurigo  of  the  scrotum  require  no  special 
mention. 

Elephantiasis  scroti  is  an  enormously  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
and  probably  depends  (Uke  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
known  as  lymph.-scroinm,  in  which  a  milky  fluid  exudes 
from  the  skin),  on  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  filaria 
sanguinis  hominis.  The  disease  is  common  in  the  East, 
but  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  coimtry,  and  then  hardly 
ever  except  in  those  who  ha^-e  lived  in  the  East.  The 
penis  is  sometimes  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
Treatment. — The  hypertrophied  mass  may  be  dissected  off 
the  testicle  and  penis,  after  elevating  it  for  some  hours 
before  the  operation  in  order  to  drain  it  as  much  as 
possible  of  blood.  The  base  of  the  mass  dm-ing  the  opera- 
should  be  constricted  by  an  elastic  band. 

Hydrocele  is  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  connection 
with  the  testicle  or  spermatic  cord.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  hj'drocele.  Thus,  the  fluid  may  be  contained 
in  the  tunica  A'aginalis  {amimon  or  vaginal  hydroceh) ;  and 
this  is  fui'thcr  spoken  of  as  congenital  when  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communicates,  through  the  non -obliteration  of 
its  fimicular  ]n-occss,  with  the  general  ]ieritoneal  cavity, 
or  as  acute  when  associated  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  or  epididymis.  Again,  the  fluid  may  be  contained 
in  a  cyst  in  connection  with  the  testicle  or  epididymis 
[encysted  hydrocele  of  the  tfsticle  or  epididymis),  or  con- 
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tained  in  a  cyst  formed  in.  connection  with,  the  spermatic 
cord  (encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord).  The  con- 
dition described  by  Pott  and  Scarpa  as  diffuse  hydrocele  of 
the  sjjerinatic  cord,  appears  to  be  a  general  droj^sy  of  the 
loose  connective  tissue  of  the  cord,  and  is  so  rare  that  it 
maj''  be  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

Common  oe.  vaginal  iiydeocele  is  a  collection  of 
serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  va<i'inalis. 

Causes. — Infanc}^  middle  age,  heredity,  gout,  and 
malaria  are  said  to  predispose  to  it;  whilst  slight  injuries, 
repeated  strains,  the  presence  of  loose  bodies  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  testicle  are 
sometimes  exciting  causes.  Often  however  no  apparently 
efficient  cause  whatever  can  be  discovered. 

Pathology. — By  some  it  is  looked  upou  as  a  passive 
dropsy,  due  to  the  loss  of  balance  between  the  secreting 
and  absorbing  power  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  by  others 
it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  chronic  inflammation.  The 
fluid  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1020  to  10130,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
The  dilated  tunica  vaginalis  is  iisually  thin  ;  but  in  long 
standing  cases  it  is  occasionally  greatly  thickened,  and 
may  be  of  cartilaginous  consistency.  The  coverings  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  testicle,  viz.,  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  dartos,  and  intercolumnar,  cremasteric  and  infundi- 
buliform  fasciae. 

Symptoms. — Ordinary  hydrocele  forms  a  smooth,  tense, 
elastic  or  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  scrotum,  of  a  pyri- 
form,  globular  or  oval  shape,  and  is  frequently  slightly 
constricted  at  its  middle  or  at  its  lower  or  upper  jiart. 
The  chief  diagnostic  sign  is  its  translucency.  If  the 
walls  are  very  thick  it  may  appear  opaque  when  examined 
for  translucency  in  the  usual  way  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  hydrocele,  however 
thick  its  walls,  which  was  not  found  translucent  when  a 
powerful  light,  as  that  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  lamp,  was 
used.  The  cord  is  free,  and  there  is  no  impulse  on  cough- 
ing, signs  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a  hernia. 
When  the  hydrocele  extends  up  the  funicular  portion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  inguinal  canal  there  may 
however  be  a  transmitted  impulse  from  the  abdominal 
wall ;  it  might  then  be  mistaken  for  an  irreducible 
hernia.  The  dulness  on  percussion,  the  history  that  it 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  translucency, 
if  the  light  be  powerful  enough,  will  distinguish  it.  The 
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testicle  is  situated  behind  and  near  its  lower  part,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  where  adhesions  have  heen  con- 
tracted to  the  anterior  wall,  or  the  testicle  has  descended 
retroverted. 

The  treatment  meLj  he  palliative  or  radical.  PaJIiatire 
treatment  consists  in  tapping  the  hydrocele  with  a  trocar 
and  cannula,  and  repeating  the  operation  from  time  to 
time  as  required.  Before  tajiping  a  hydrocele  the  situation 
of  the  testicle  should  bo  made  out,  lest  it  he  injured  hy  the 
trocar.  This  can  usually  be  done  by  marking  the  opaque 
spot  whilst  examining  for  translucenc}%  and  by  the 
patient's  sensation  on  handling  it.    If  the  sac  is  not  very 


Fio.  313. — Tapping  a  hydrocele.    (Bryant's  Surgery.) 


tense  the  testicle  can  be  felt.  Choose  a  spot  for  puncture 
near  the  bottom  of  the  swelling,  free  from  scrotal  vein? 
which  can  readily  be  seen  through  the  skin,  and  having 
made  out  the  situation  of  the  testicle,  grasji  the  tumour 
from  behind  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  so  as  to  make  it 
tense,  and  plunge  the  trocar  and  cannula,  held  as  in 
Fig.  313,  sharjily  into  the  sac  to  ensure  perforating  the 
wall.  The  trocar  should  be  directed  at  first  backwards, 
and  then  immediately  turned  upwards  to  avoid  wounding 
the  testicle.  Having  withdrawn  the  fluid,  remove  the 
cannula,  and  apply  a  small  pad  of  lint  or  strapping. 

The  radical  cure  is  commonly  eli'ccted  by  injecting 
tincture  of  iodine  into  the  sac  through  the  cannula  after 
having  withdrawn  the  fluid.  The  quantity  injected  is 
usually  about  two  drachms.  If  ten  di-ops  of  a  5%  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  are  injected  before  the  iodine  no  pain 
generally  is  felt.  The  iodine  sets  up  some  slight  amount 
of  iuilaiumation,  and  generally  cures  by  restoring  the 
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balance  between  the  secreting  and  absorbing  power  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  occasionally  by  causing  adhesions 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Should 
the  injection  fail,  it  may  be  repeated;  or  the  tunica 
vaginalis  may  be  laid  open,  a  i^ortion  cut  away,  and 
the  remainder  united  bj'  suture  and  drained.  But  even 
this  treatment  cannot  always  be  depended  on  for  curing 
the  hydrocele.  The  only  absolutely  certain  method  is  to 
lay  ojien  the  sac  and  allow  it  to  granulate  up  from  the 
bottom. 

The  hydroceles  so  frequently  seen  in  young  children 
generally  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure,  and  nothing  be- 
yond a  discutient  lotion  is  usually  necessary.  Should 
the  hydrocele  prove  intractable,  however,  it  may  be 
punctured  with  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, afterwards  injected  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine. 

CoxGEXiTAL  HYDROCELE  is  a  collection  (jf  fluid  in  the 
sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  funicular  process  of  which 
through  an  arrest  of  development  has  remained  un- 
obliterated.  The  fluid,  therefore,  unless  the  aperture  of 
communication  is  very  small,  can  be  readily  pressed  back 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  an  expansile  impulse  is 
given  to  it  on  coughing  or  crying.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  a  hernia  ;  but  its  translucency  and  the  fact  that 
the  fiuid  goes  back  slowly  and  without  the  sudden  slip  or 
gurgle  as  is  the  case  in  a  hernia,  should  serve  to  distinguish 
it.  _  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  piece  of  omentum 
or  intestine  may  descend  into  the  sac  of  the  hydrocele. 
At  times,  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the 
funicular  process  and  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is 
closed,  and  though  the  hydrocele  stdl  extends  more  or 
less  up  the  ingmnal  canal,  the  fluid  cannot  be  pressed 
back  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  To  this  condition  the 
name  of  infantile  liijdrocdc  has  been  given. 

Treatment. — A  truss  should  be  applied  over  the  inguinal 
canal  to  cause  obliteration  of  the  funicular  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  to  prevent  the  descent  of  a  hernia, 
and  subsequently  the  hydrocele  may  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  the  obliteration 
of  the  funicular  portion  has  been  accomplished,  the 
hydrocele  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle.— This  term 
is  api)lied  to  a  cyst  or  cysts  formed  in  connection  with  the 
testicle  or  epididymis,  but  having  no  communication  with 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.    Cysts  in  connection 
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with  the  testicle  itself  are  very  rare,  and  require  no 
further  description  here.  Encysted  hydroceles  of  the 
epididymis,  however,  though  still  rare,  are  more  often 
met  with,  and  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  subserous  cysts, 
which  are  of  no  clinical  importance,  and  (2)  the  sper- 
matic cysts.  The  latter  are'  thin- walled,  membraneous 
cysts  lined  with  tesselated  epithelium,  and  containing 
a  watery,  slightly  opalescent  or  milky  fluid,  in  which 
there  is  often  an  abundance  of  spermatozoa.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  spei-matozoa  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  into 
the  cyst  of  one  of  the  seminal  ducts ;  or  to  the  cyst  being 
developed  in  connection  with  a  seminal  duct.  The  origin 
of  these  cysts  is  doubtful.  They  are  generally  believed, 
however,  to  be  developed  from  some  of  the  foetal  remains 
(Wolffian  body,  Miillerian  duct,  &c.)  so  abundant  in  the 
situation  of  the  epididymis. 

Signs. — They  appear  as  tense,  fluctuating,  translucent, 
moveable,  globular,  smooth  or  lobulated  swellings,  with- 
out impulse  on  cough,  and  situated  immediately  above  or 
behind  the  testicle.  The  cord  is  generally  free.  They 
are  often  combined  with  an  ordinary  hydrocele. 

The  treatment  is  like  that  of  ordinary  hydrocele. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  sPERiiATic  cord  is  a 
collection  of  serous  fluid  in  an  tmobliterated  portion  of 
the  funicular  process  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  flmd 
is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  hydrocele.  The  cover- 
ings of  the  cyst  are  those  of  the  funicular  process,  viz., 
the  skin,  and  the  superficial,  intercolumnar,  cremasteric, 
and  inf undibulif  orm  f ascise  ;  the  vas  with  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  behind  it. 

Signs. — An  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  appears  as  a 
well-defined,  tense,  oval  or  globular,  fluctuating,  freely 
moveable  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
It  is  unconnected  with  the  testicle  below,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  into  the  abdomen  above  although  it  may  be 
pushed  back  some  distance  up  the  inguinal  canal.  It  is 
translucent,  and  gives  no  impulse  on  coughing.  But 
when  high  up  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
distingirish  from  a  small  irreducible  hernia,  as  an  impulse 
is  communicated  to  it  from  the  abdominal  walls,  and  it 
may  be  impracticable  to  detect  its  translucency.  A 
cautious  puncture,  with  a  grooved  needle,  may  then  be 
necessary  to  diagnose  it. 

Treatment. — Painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  may  first 
be  tried.    This  failing,  the  cyst  should  be  punctured  with 
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a  small  trocar  and  cannula.  Should  it  refill,  it  may 
be  injected  with  iodine,  like  an  ordinary  hydrocele,  or  it 
may  he  laid  open  by  an  antiseptic  incision.  But  before 
undertaking  its  radical  cure,  it  must  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  no  communication  with  the  peritoneum. 
This  may  usually  be  done  by  noting  that  no  decrease  iu 
size  takes  place  on  applying  steady  pressure  for  some 
little  time. 

Varicocele  is  a  dilated  and  varicose  condition  of  the 
spermatic  plexus  of  veins. 

The  muses  of  varicocele  are  not  really  known.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  an  extra  lax  state  of  the  parts,  induced 
by  debility  and  general  want  of  tone ;  congestion  from 
too  early  or  continual  excitement  of 
the  sexual  organs  ;  occupations  iuA^ol- 
ving  long  standing ;  and  to  certain 
anatomical  peculiarities  (all  of  which, 
however,  are  present  in  everj^  healthy 
male),  such  as  the  great  length  of  the 
spermatic  veins,  the  dependent  posi- 
tion of  the  testicle,  the  plexiform  ar- 
rangement of  the  veins  in  the  scrotum, 
&c.  But  it  often  occurs  in  men  in 
good  health,  and  in  whom  the  parts 
are  not  lax.  The  reasons  given  for 
its  much  greater  frequency  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side  are — 1,  that  the 
left  vein  is  longer  than  the  right ; 

2,  that  an  obstacle  is  oiJered  to  the 
outlet  of  the  left  vein  by  its  opening 
at  right  angles  into  the  renal  vein ; 

3,  that  the  blood  pressure  is  less  in 
the  vena  cava  than  in  the  renal  vein  ; 

4,  that  the  left  vein  is  crossed  by  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  is  hence  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  by  fascal  accu- 
mulations. Mr.  W.  G.  Spencer,  who  has  recently  worked 
at  this  subject,  believes  that  the  presence  of  the 
large  veins  is  due  to  a  congenital  variation  from  the 
normal  process  of  develoi^ment,  whereby  many  of  the 
veins  of  the  Wolffian  body  (from  which  the  spermatic 
veins  are  formed)  remain  unobliterated,  and  capable  of 
being  dilated  by  anything  obstructing  the  return  of 
venous  blood  from  the  testicle.  More  of  these  veins,  he 
says,  are  normally  obliterated  on  the  I'ight  than  on  the 
left  side. 


Fig.  314. — Varico- 
cele. (St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hos- 
pital Museum.) 
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byrnptoms  and  diarjitosis.— There  may  be  merely  a  sense 
of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  scrotum,  or  dragging  or 
even  severe  pain,  worse  after  the  day's  work  but  relieved 
by  recumbency.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  often  more 
rnental  than  physical,  the  patient  fearing  impotence  or 
sterility,  and  sometimes  becoming  hypochondriacal  in 
consequence.    The  varicose  veins,  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  form  a  soft, 
irregular,  opaque,  knotted,  pyriform  mass,  in  which 
there  is  a  distinct  expansile  thrill  or  impulse  on  cough. 
The  swelling  is  confined  to  the  scrotum,  and,  although  it 
may  be  reduced  on  the  patient  lying  down,  it  does  not  go 
back  with  a  giu-gle  or  slip  like  a  hernia,  and  gradually 
returns  when  the  patient  rises,  notwithstanding  that  the 
finger  is  placed  over  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
testicle,  though  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  a  little  smaller  than 
natural,  is  seldom  much  atrophied.    The  irmtment  may  be 
either  palliative  or  radical. 

The  pallicdive  ti-eatment  consists  in  cold  sponging,  the 
use  of  shower-baths,  healthy  exercise,  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  administration  when  indicated  of  fer- 
ruginous tonics  ;  whilst  the  mental  anxiety  of  the  patient 
should  be  relieved  by  the  assurance  that  atrophy  or  im- 
potence need  not  be  feared.  LocaUy,  a  suspensory 
bandage  should  be  worn,  or  the  veins  braced  up  by 
drawing  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  through  a 
Worniald's  ring. 

The  radical  trcatfiicnt  should  only  be  undertaken  (1) 
when  the  varicocele  is  large  or  caiises  much  pain  ;  (2) 
when  it  acts  as  a  bar  to  entering  the  public  services : 
or  (3)  when  it  appears  to  be  inducing  atrophy  of  the 
testicle.    Whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  undertaken 
for  the  cure  of  mental  distress,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment oi  the  Surgeon   in  each  individual  case.  The 
operations  for  the  radical  cure,  -n'hich  have  for  their 
object  the  obliteration  of  the  enlarged  veins,  are  many. 
Here  only  is  described  the  method  by  subcutaneous 
ligature  and  division.  Separate  the  vas,  which  can  always 
be  felt  as  a  rounded  cord,  from  the  veins  ;  pass  with  a 
ntevus  needle  a  thread  of  catgut  or  kangaroo-tail  tendon 
between  the  veins  and  the  vas,  and  then  back  again  between 
the  veins  and  the  skin,  and  tie   the   veins,  allowing 
the  knot  to  slip  through  the  puncture  in  the  skin. 
Eopeat  the  procediu-e  three  <|uarters  of  an  inch  above, 
and  then  divide  the  veins  between  tlie  ligatures  with  a 
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tenotomj'  knife.  The  spermatic  arteries  escape  injury  as 
tliey  slip  away  with  the  vas,  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Other  methods  consist  in  the  subcutaneous  division 
of  theA'eins  with  the  galvano- cautery  wire ;  excision  of 
the  veins;  compression  of  the  veins  by  hair-lip  pins  and 
figure-of-S  sutures ;  division  of  the  veins  with  the  elastic 
ligature,  &c.  The  method  described  above  can  be  recom- 
mended as  safe,  painless,  efficient,  easy  of  performance, 
and  as  necessitating  the  minimum  amount  of  rest  subse- 
quent to  its  performance. 

_  Tumours  of  tue  spermatic  cord,  though  occa- 
sionally met  with,  are  too  rare  to  require  any  description 
m  a  work  of  this  character. 
ILematocele  or  common  H-Ematocele  is  an  effusion 


Fig.  315.— Hiematocele.    (St.  Bartholomew\s  Hospital  Museum.) 

of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Blood 
may  also  be  effused  into  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
testis,  epididymis  or  cord,  into  the  substance  of  the 
testicle  itself,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  scrotum ;  and  to 
such  the  terms  hfematocele  of  the  testis,  haamatocele  of 
the  cord,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  All  of  these  conditions 
however,  are  too  rare  to  admit  of  any  description  here  ' 
Causes.— An  ordinary  ha3matocele  maybe  due  to  a  blow 
on  the  testicle,  or  a  strain  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  a 
like  injury  to  a  hydrocele;  to  puncture  of  the  testicle 
or  blood-vessel  m  tapping  a  hydrocele  ;  or  to  the  giving 
way  of  a  weakened  or  varicose  vessel  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  m  tension  on  removal  of  the  hydrocele -fluid 
by  tapping.  At  times,  however,  it  may  occur  sponta- 
neously, and  IS  then  probably  duo  to  some  atheromatous 
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or  other  change  in  the  vessels  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Pathology. — The  effused  blood  may  be  absorbed,  or  it 
may  clot  and  be  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  sac,  gi^'ing 
the  hrematocele  an  apjiearance  like  an  aneurysm  (Fig.  315); 
or  the  central  portions  of  the  clot  may  break  down  into  a 
chocolate-coloured  fluid,  which  under  the  microscope  is 
seen  to  consist  of  disintegrating  blood-corpuscles  and 
hsematin  and  cholesterin  crystals.  At  times  suppura- 
tion may  take  place,  the  fluid  in  the  sac  then  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  broken-down  blood  and  pus.  Calcification 
of  the  walls  in  old-standing  cases  may  occur. 

Sujns  and  diagnosis. — Hasmatocele  comes  on  suddenly, 
appearing  as  a  smooth,  tense  or  semi-fluctuating,  oval  or 
globular,  non-translucent  sweUing  in  the  scrotum.  At 
first  there  may  be  considerable  pain  in  the  testicle  and 
ecchjTiiosis  of  the  scrotum ;  but  later,  neither  as  a  rule 
will  be  present.  Testicular  sensation  is  generally  dis- 
covered behind  the  swelling.  The  freedom  of  the  cord 
and  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing  should  at  once  serve 
to  diagnose  it  from  a  hernia,  and  its  non-translucency 
from  a  hydrocele.  But  from  malignant  or  other  growths 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases  it  is  only  after  punctui-e  with  a  grooved  needle  or 
even  after  an  exploratory  incision,  that  this  can  be  done. 
The  history  of  its  sudden  onset,  its  shape,  the  absence  of 
the  varying  consistency  noted  in  malignant  disease,  the 
non-involvement  of  the  glands  or  of  the  cord,  and  the 
presence  of  testicular  sensation  posteriorly,  should  help 
in  the  diagnosis.  On  puuctui-e  a  chocolate- coloured  fluid 
escapes  in  the  one  case ;  arterial  blood,  or  nothing  at  all, 
in  the  other. 

Treatment. — When  the  hsematocele  is  recent,  rest  in  bed, 
the  application  of  cold  or  of  evaporating  lotions,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  part  on  a  pillow,  may  lead  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  blood.  If  this  fails,  the  "blood  may  be  with- 
drawn with  a  trocar  and  cannula.  When  such  is  done, 
however,  the  sac  in  my  experience  generally  refills,  and  I 
believe  time  is  gained  in  the  end  by  at  once  making  a  free 
incision  into  the  sac,  turning  out  the  clots,  securing  any 
bleeding  vessel  that  may  be  seen,  and  allowing  the  wound 
to  heal  by  granulations.  In  long-standing  cases,  and 
especially  when  the  walls  are  niuch  thickened,  this 
treatment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  if,  on  laying  the  sac 
open,  the  walls  are  found  of  cartilaginous  consistency, 
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perhaps  calcified,  and  the  patient  is  old  or  broken  down 
in  constitution,  excision  of  the  testicle  is  then  called  for, 
as  other-u'ise  long-continued  suppm-ation,  which  may  ter- 
minate in  exhaustion  and  death,  may  ensue.  Where 
suppiiration  has  occurred,  a  free  incision  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  at  once  be  made. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  orchitis,  or  as  ejyididi/m  itis  according  as  the 
body  or  the  epididymis  is  primarily  or  chiefly  affected. 

Causes. — Gonorrha'a  is  the  most  frequent  cause;  but 
injuiy  of  the  testicle,  or  ii-ritation  of  the  prostatic  urethra, 
as  from  the  tying  in  of  a  catheter,  or  from  the  impaction 
of  a  calculus  or  fragment  of  a  calculus,  are  not  uncommon 
causes.  Orchitis  sometimes  occurs  during  an  attack  of 
miunps,  and  is  then  said  to  be  due  to  metastasis.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  strong  injections  for 
the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  How  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
is  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  is  a  disputed 
question.  It  is  variously  taught,  however,  that  it  is  due 
to— 1,  inflammation  spreading  along  the  vas;  2,  reflex 
irritation  ;  and  3,  metastasis. 

Pathology. — The  walls  of  the  tubules  and  the  inter- 
tubular  connective  tissue  become  infiltrated  with  inflam- 
matoiy  products,  and  the  tubules  filled  with  desquamated 
epitheiium.  Eesolution  usually  occurs,  leaving  the 
testicle  little  or  not  at  all  impaired  either  in  structure  or 
function.  Suppuration,  however,  is  occasionally  induced; 
and  when  the  epididymis  is  chiefly  involved,  the  inflam- 
matory material,  in  place  of  being  absorbed,  may  be 
converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  which,  subsequently  con- 
tracting, may  cause  obstruction  of  the  tubules  of  the 
epididymis.  Such  may  be  known  to  have  occm-red  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  hard  lump  in  the  region  of  the 
globus  minor  or  major.  An  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  {ucaie  hydrocele)  is  very  common,  but 
more  so  m  epididynritis  than  m  orchitis,  because  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  in  contact  with 
the  inflamed  tissue  in  the  former  case,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  thick  tunica  albuginea  in  the  latter. 

Signs. — In  a  well-marked  case  there  is  intense  pain  in 
the  testicle,  with  a  dragging  or  aching  pain  in  the  groin 
and  along  the  course  of  the  cord.  The  testicle  is  swollen, 
and  exquisitely  tender  on  handling  ;  the  cord  feels  slightly 
thickened  ;  and  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  oedematous  and 
of  a  dusky- rod  colour.    When  the  inflammation  falls  on 
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the  epididj'mis,  tlio  pain  and  swelling  will  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  testicle — the  region 
of  the  epididymis — and  fluid  will  often  be  detected  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  discharge,  if  the  inflammation  of 
the  testicle  occurs  during  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  gene- 
rally ceases  or  becomes  less  when  the  inflammation  is  at 
its  height.  The  local  signs  are  often  accompanied  bj'  sharp 
febrile  disturbance,  raised  temperature,  furred  tongue, 
nausea  or  even  vomiting,  and  constipated  bowels. 

Treatment. — When  the  attack  is  acute,  rest  in  bed  with 
the  testicle  supported  on  a  pillow  is  necessary-.  Hot 
fomentations,  and  in  the  intervals  hot  linseed-meal 
poultices,  applied  to  the  testicle  and  groin,  give  the 
most  relief.  Internally  a  brisk  purge  should  be  given  at 
the  onset,  followed  by  saline  laxatives  and  small  doses  of 
antimony.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  opium  may  be 
given ;  or  a  vein  of  the  scrotum  opened ;  or  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  testicle  punctured  to  relieve  tension  either 
with  a  needle  in  several  places  or  with  a  tenotomy  knife. 
If  suppuration  occurs,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  to 
let  out  the  pus.  In  subacute  attacks,  where  the  patient 
is  unable  to  leave  his  work,  a  suspensory  bandage  should 
be  worn. 

Chronic  inflammatiox  of  the  testicle  may  be  a  sequel 
to  the  acute  disease ;  or  it  may  begin  as  a  chi-onic  or  sub- 
acute affection,  and  like  the  acute  form  may  involve 
either  the  body  of  the  testicle  or  the  epididymis,  or  both. 
The  two  chief  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  are  un- 
doubtedl}^  syphilis  and  tubercle  ;  but  it  may  occui-  quite 
independently  of  either  of  these  affections,  and  should 
hen,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  simple  chronic 
orchitis  or  epididymitis.  The  si/philitic  and  tuhcrcuJar  forms 
are  described  sepai'ately  under  those  heads. 

Signs. — The  testicle  a]jpears  enlai-ged,  smooth,  latei'ally 
compressed,  egg-shaped,  hard,  heavy,  and  painful  on 
pressirre  ;  the  testicular  sensation  is  not  lost ;  the  vas  is 
but  slightly  thickened  ;  the  skin  is  non-adherent,  and 
the  epididymis  (^except  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  that 
part)  is  not  distmgaiishable  from  the  body  of  the  organ. 
In  chronic  epididymitis  an  indurated,  painful,  and  tender 
lump  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  globus  minor  or 
major. 

Treatment. — Mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
given  internally,  and  strapping  applied  to  the  enlarged 
organ  when  the  body  is  chiefly  affected.    In  chronic 
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epididymitis,  in  addition  to  internal  remedies,  inunction 
■«^tll  mercurial  ointment  may  be  of  service. 

Tubercular,  disease  oe  the  testis,  also  known  as 
strumous  orchitis,  or  strumous  sarcocele,  is  variously 
believed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  or  upon  a  chronic  inflammation  in  a  strumous 
subject,  and  to  begin  either  as  a  tubercular  affection  in 
the  mtertubular  connective  tissue,  'or  as  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules. 

Paf/zoAj^/zy.— Opportunities  for  examining  the  testicle  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  not  common.  Hence, 


Fig.  .316.— Tubercle  of  tbe  testicle. 
(St.  Bartlioloraew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

the  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  and  exact  nature  of 
the  inflamniation.  Typical  nodules  of  tubercle,  how- 
ever, have  been  found,  and  tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
demonstrated  either  in  sections  of  the  organ  or,  when 
lew  m  number,  after  cultivation.  The  disease  generallv 
begins  m  the  epididymis,  and  thence  may  spread  to  the 
body  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  extend  up  the  vas  to  the 
vesiculfe  semmales  and  prostate,  and  thence  to  the 
bladder,  and  even  to  the  ureters  and  kidnevs.  In  some 
cases  the  testicle  appears  to  be  the  slarting  point  of  a 
general  tuberculosis;  in  others,  merely  to  be  involved  in 
common  with  other  organs  in  the  general  disease.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  disease  may  remain  localized 
to  the  tc&ticle,  and  no  other  manifestation  of  tubercle 
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occur  in  tlie  body.  Tho  inflammatory  pi-oducts  infiltratinpj 
the  epididymis  and  testicle,  have  a  great  tendency  to 
■undergo  caseation,  forming  the  yellow  mas.ses  of  cheesy- 
looking  material  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  (Fig.  316). 

Signs. — The  disease  usually  begins  verj'  insidiously  and 
with  little  pain.  The  eindidymis,  especially  the  head, 
and  later  the  bodj^  of  the  testicle,  are  found  enlarged.  The 
testicle  is  usually  but  slightly  tender  on  handling,  and 
the  testicular  sensation  is  not  lost ;  a  hydrocele  may  be 
present,  or  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  maj'  be  obliterated. 
Subsequently  the  cord,  especially  the  vas,  becomes 
thickened  and  the  skin  adherent ;  whilst  still  later,  the 
skin  may  give  way  and  a  fungus  composed  of  the  in- 
filtrated tubules  protrude,  or  a  discharging  sinus  be 
produced.  The  vesiculse  seminales  or  prostate  may  now 
be  felt  enlarged  on  examining  by  the  rectum,  and  bladder 
or  urinary  troubles  may  set  in  ;  whilst  symptoms  of 
tubercle  in  the  lung,  larjmx  or  other  organs  may  super- 
vene and  the  jjatient  succumb  to  tubercular  disease.  At 
other  times  no  constitutional  signs  manifest  themselves, 
and  the  patient  may  completely  recover. 

Diagnosis. — From  syphilitic  orchitis  it  may  generally 
be  distinguished  by  the  enlargement  of  the  epididymis, 
thickening  of  the  cord,  adhesion  of  the  skin,  enlargement 
of  the  vesiculfe  seminales,  and  concomitant  signs  of 
tubercle  elsewhere. 

Treatmtiit. — In  the  early  stages,  before  the  vas  or  vesi- 
culse  seminales  have  become  involved,  some  Surgeons 
advise  the  removal  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  of  jjre- 
veuting,  if  possible,  general  dissemination  of  the  disease, 
and  where  both  testicles  are  affected,  even  the  removal  of 
both.  Others,  however,  rely  on  constitutional  treatment, 
and  onl}^  ad\'ise  the  removal  of  the  testicle  should  it  be- 
come destroyed  by  the  disease.  If  the  vesiculre  semi- 
nales are  found  affected  in  the  early  stages,  or  signs  of 
tubercle  are  discovered  in  other  jiarts,  the  testicle  should 
of  course  on  no  account  be  excised.  The  constitittioind 
treatment  is  that  already  described  under  Struma  and 
Tubercle  (p.  49).  The  loral  Iredlmcnt  consists  in  suspen- 
sion of  the  organ,  avoidance  of  horse  or  other  violent 
exercise,  and  recumbency  during  an  exacerbation  of  the 
inflammation.  Should  the  tubercle  soften  and  suppura- 
tion occur,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic.  If  intractable 
sinuses  remain,  they  should  bo  scraped  with  a  Volkmanu's 
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spoon.  If  a  fungus  forms  it  will  frequently  recede  under 
rest  in  bed,  cleanliness,  and  the  application  of  a  stimu- 
lating ointment  or  of  iodoform.  Should  the  testicle  become 
completely  disorganized  it  had  better  be  excised. 

Syphilitic  disease  oe  the  testicle  occurs  during 
the  late  secondary  and  the  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis. 
Fathologi/. — The  lesion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  syphilis 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  small-cell-infiltration  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue ;  in  the  later  stages,  of 
distinct  gummatous  masses,  resembling  gummata  in  other 


situations.  The  body  of  the  testicle  alone  is  usually 
aflected,  and  though,  m  some  instances,  syphilitic  epklkhnn'i- 
Us  IS  met  with,  the  cord  and  epididymis  generally  escape 
In  the  .secondary  stage  both  testicles  may  be  implicated' 
either  simultaneously,  or,  as  more  often  happens,  on6  after 
the  other,  the  disease  here,  as  in  other  secondary  affections 
manifesting  its  tendency  to  be  symmetrical.  Under 
appropriate  treatment  the  small-cell-infiltration  may  be 
completely  absorbed,  leaving  the  testicle  apparently  little 
It  at  all  affected  ;  or  it  may  undergo  fibroid  changes,  and 
the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue  produce 
more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  organ.  But  it  seldom  breaks 
down  and  suppurates  as  the  gummatous  form  in  patients 
with  undermined  constitutions  is  apt  to  do.  In  the  ter- 
tiary affection  one  testicle  only  is,  as  a  rule,  involved  the 
asymmetrical  character  of  tertiary  syphilis  being  thus 
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borne  out.  The  ^'urnmatous  masHes  may  clear  up  under 
treatment,  but  where  the  ('oustitution  is  impaired  they  are 
liable  to  break  down  and  suppurate.  The  typical  appear- 
ance of  a  gummatous  testicle  on  section  is  seen  in  Fig.  317. 
The  organ  is  occupied  by  large  yellowish-white  nodules 
of  a  tough,  fibrous,  non-A^ascular  material ;  some  of  the 
gummata  are  distinct ;  the  remainder  have  coalesced  into 
a  mass  which  occiipies  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ.  A 
loose  fibroid  tissue,  which  is  very  vascular  and  of  a  pink 
colour  in  the  original  specimen,  surrounds  and  separates 
the  nodules. 

Signs.- — SyiDhilitic  disease  is  very  insidious  and  painless 
in  its  onset,  the  testicle  often  attaining  some  size  before 
the  patient's  attention  is  dii'ected  to  it.  The  testicle  is 
enlarged,  very  hard,  not  tender  on  handling,  and,  as  a  rule, 
absolutely  painless ;  the  testicular  sensation  is  completely 
lost ;  the  skin  is  not  involved,  but  appears  natui'al,  and  is 
freely  moveable  over  the  swelling.  The  signs,  however, 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  stage  of  syphilis  at  which 
the  testicle  is  affected.  Thus,  in  the  secondary  stages,  the 
testicle  is  smooth,  oval,  and  often  laterally  compressed  ;  in 
the  tertiary,  nodular  and  irregular,  and  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis frequently  contains  fluid  {vaginal  hydrocele).  In  the 
secondary,  usually  both  testicles  are  affected ;  in  the  ter- 
tiary, often  only  one.  In  the  tertiary,  moreover,  the 
gummata,  in  neglected  cases,  or  where  the  constitution  is 
undermined,  may  break  down,  the  skin  become  involved 
in  the  inflammation  and  give  way,  and  a  sore  having  the 
characters  of  a  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcer,  result.  More  rarely 
a  fungus  may  protrude.  The  characters  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  disease,  however,  often  merge  into  each 
other.  A  syphilitic  testicle  may  have  to  be  diagnosed 
from  simple  orchitis  and  from  tubercular  disease.  The 
freedom  of  the  cord  and  epididymis,  the  absence  of  all 
pain  and  tenderness  on  handling,  the  loss  of  testicular 
sensation,  the  hardness  of  the  organ,  the  non-implication 
of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele,  the 
history  of  syphilis,  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  not  had 
gonorrhoea  or  a  previous  attack  of  acute  orchitis,  nor 
received  an  injury  to  the  testicle,  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  point  to  the  disease 
being  of  a  syphilitic  origin.  It  anust  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  syphilis  niay  occiu-  in  a  strumous  subject; 
and  that  the  characters  of  the  two  affections  mny  tlien  be 
more  or  loss  combined. 
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Treatment. — The  earlier  the  testicle  is  afiected  in  the 
coiirse  of  constitutional  syphilis  the  more  marked  will  be 
the  effect  of  mercury ;  the  later,  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Often  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  two  drugs 
combined.  Locally,  the  testicle  may  be  merely  suspended ; 
or  it  may  be  strapped  in  the  earlier  stages  with  advantage. 
Any  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  commonly  be  ab- 
sorlaed  during  the  treatment,  though  sometimes  tapping 
may  be  required.  Should  the  skin  give  way,  and  an 
ulcer  be  produced,  it  should  be  treated  like  other  syphi- 
litic ulcers.  In  rare  instances,  where  the  testicle  is  totally 
disorganized,  extirpation  may  become  necessarj'. 


Fig.  318. — Enchondroma  of  the  testicle. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 


EXCHOXDROMATA  Oil  CAETILAGINOUS  tumours  of  the 
testicle  are  very  rare.  A.  beautiful  example,  however,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  318).  The}' 
may  be  known  by  their  extreme  hardness.  Removal  of 
the  testicle  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Maligxant  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTICLE  generally  occurs 
in  the  form  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  more  rarely  in  the 
form  of  soft  carcinoma ;  but,  withou.t  a  microscopical  exa- 
mination, the  two  diseases,  even  on  section,  are  often  quite 
indistinguishable.  Sarcoma  begins  in  the  intertubular 
connective  tissue,  and  most  frequently  occurs  in  early 
life ;  carcinoma  in  the  tubules,  as  a  proliferation  of  the 
epithelial  lining,  and  is  most  common  after  the  period 
of  middle  age.    In  both,  the  body  of  the  organ  is  pri- 
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manly  affected,  and  all  distinction  between  it  and  the 
epididymis  is  soon  lost.  Some  effusion  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  may  at  first  occur ;  the  two  surfaces,  however, 
rapidly  become  adherent,  the  skin  is  implicated,  and  a  f un- 
gating mass  protrudes  externally.  The  lumbar  glands 
are  generally  affected,  the  inguinal  only  becoming  in- 
volved after  the  skin  has  been  reached.  In  a  typical 
case  (Fig.  319)  the  growth  appears,  on  section,  like  a 
mass  of  brain-matter,  blotched  in  places  with  blood  ; 
■whilst  fibrous  bands,  the  remains  of  the  trabeculse  testis^ 
are  generally  seen  traversing  the  growth.    Masses  of 


Fig.  319. — Soft  carcinoma  of  the  testicle. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Jluseum.) 

cartilage  are  often  found  in  the  sarcomata,  and  cysts, 
sometimes  containing  intracystic  growths,  are  not  un- 
common {cystic  sarcoma).  The  disease  formerly  described 
as  cystic  sarcocele  would  generallj'  appear  to  be  of  such  a 
nature. 

Sifjns. — The  swelling  is  at  first  generally  uniform, 
smooth,  elastic  or  tense,  and  hard,  and  no  distinction 
between  the  bodj^  and  the  epididj-mis  can  be  made  out  ; 
but  later  the  cord  becomes  thickened  and  the  lumbar 
glands  enlarged,  and  the  tumour  may  feci  hard  in  one 
place  and  soft  in  another.  Ultimntcly  the  skin  becomes 
adherent,  gives  way,  and  a  fungating  mass,  covered  with 
a  sanioiis  discharge,  protrudes. 

J)i(i<luosis. — The  Y\\\m\  growth,  large  size,  and  more  or 
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less  globular  shape  of  the  tumour  ;  the  laucinating  pain ; 
the  implication  of  the  skin  and  lumbar  glands  ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  scrotal  veins  ;  the  protrusion  of  a  bleed- 
ing fungus  ;  and  later,  the  constitutional  cachexia,  will 
indicate  malignancy.  In  the  early  stages,  however,  a 
punctiu'e  or  even  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  it  from  chronic  orchitis,  hoBmatocele, 
and  syphilitic  orchitis.  Thus,  in  malignant  disease,  arterial 
blood  will  generally  flow ;  in  h<Bmatocele,  a  chocolate- 
coloured  fluid  containing  hasmatin  crj'stals  and  broken- 
down  blood  corpuscles  will  escape ;  and  in  chronic  orchitis, 
whether  simple,  syphilitic,  or  tubercular,  nothing  beyond 
perhaps  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  will  be  withdrawn  by 
the  cannula.  At  times  a  jjiece  of  the  growth  may  come 
away  in  the  end  of  the  cannula,  and  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  this  will  further  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Unless  the  glands  are  much  affected,  the 
cord  is  thickened,  and  great  emaciation  or  cachexia  is 
present,  with  signs  of  the  disease  in  the  internal  organs, 
excision  of  the  testicle  should  be  performed.  "When  this 
appears  undesirable  from  the  above-mentioned  reasons, 
ail  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  opium  to  relieve  pain  and 
tonics  to  keep  up  the  general  health,  and  to  apply  some 
disinfecting  lotion  to  remove  the  foetor  attending  the 
fungating  mass.  After  removal  of  the  testicle  an  early 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in 
the  internal  organs  is  only  too  probable. 

Excision  of  the  testicle.— The  parts  having  been 
shaved,  make  an  incision  over  the  growth  from  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 
Free  the  cord  from  its  connections,  and  having  clamped 
and  divided  it,  enucleate  the  testicle  with  a  few  touches 
of  the  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  scrotal 
septum,  and  so  remove  the  other  testicle  at  the  same 
time,  a  danger  best  avoided  by  giving  the  sound  testicle 
into  the  charge  of  an  assistant.  Next  tie  the  spermatic 
arteiy  in  the  stump  of  the  cord,  and  the  cremasteric  and 
deferential  arteries,  if  seen ;  and  having  secured  the  cord 
by  a  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  in  order  to  prevent  it  slipping 
into  the  inguinal  canal,  loosen  the  clamp,  and  tie  any 
other  vessel  that  may  then  bleed  before  finally  releas- 
ing it. 

Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  be  simply  the  result  of 
old  age  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to— 1,  inflammation,  especially 
that  occurring  during  an  attack  of  mumps ;  2,  interfer- 
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ence  with  its  Wood  siii^i^ly  as  from  the  compression  of  the 
spermatic  artery  by  a  new  growth  or  aneurj'sm  ;  3,  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  return  as  in  varicocele;  4,  direct 
pressui-e  on  the  organ,  as  by  an  old  htematocele,  or  by 
the  abdominal  muscles  or  by  a  truss  when  the  testicle  is 
retained  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

NiiTJliAiGlA  of  the  testicle  is  occasional!}'  met  with, 
but  pain  in  the  testicle  should  not  be  pronounced  neural- 
gic till  the  various  diseases  of  the  kidney,  rectum,  bladder 
and  prostate,  which  may  give  rise  to  reflected  pain  in  the 
testicle,  have  been  excluded.  When  no  cause  for  the  pain 
can  be  discovered,  the  ordinary  neuralgic  remedies  should 
be  given,  although  the  prospect  of  success  from  their  use 
is  not  great. 

Eetaiked  testicle.— Xon- descent  of  the  testicle  is 
said  to  be  due  to- — 1,  the  formation  of  adhesions  in  any 
part  of  its  course  into  the  scrotum ;  2,  disproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  testicle  and  the  abdominal  rings ; 
'S,  paralysis  of  the  gubernaculum  testis ;  and  4,  too  short 
a  condition  of  the  spermatic  cord.  At  times,  the  union 
between  the  vas  deferens  and  the  testicle,  i.t.,  the  union 
of  the  Wolffian  duct  and  the  portion  of  blastema  from 
which  the  body  of  the  testicle  is  developed,  does  not  occur, 
and  the  vas  descends  alone.  The  testicle  may  be  retained 
in  one  of  three  situations,  viz.,  1,  in  the  abdominal  cavity; 
2,  in  the  inguinal  canal;  and  3,  just  outside  the  external 
abdominal  ring.  In  the  two  latter  situations  it  is  often 
associated  with  a  congenital  hernia. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  situation  nothing  can  be  done. 
In  the  thii'd,  the  testicle  should  be  coaxed  into  the  scrotum 
by  gentle  and  oft-repeated  manipulations,  and  a  ti-uss 
applied  over  the  inguinal  canal  should  there  be  signs  of  a 
hernia.  When  the  testicle  is  retained  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  time  should  be  given  it  to  descend,  and  a  truss 
applied  if  possible  over  the  internal  ring.  Should  it 
not  descend  as  the  child  grows  older,  the  question  of 
its  removal  must  bo  raised,  as  in  this  situation  atrophy  of 
the  organ  is  nearlj'  sure  to  ensue,  and  it  is  liable  to  be 
frequently  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  to  be  affected 
bj"-  malignant  disease.  Moreover,  it  exposes  the  patient 
to  the  risks  of  hernia.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
retui-ned  into  the  abdomen,  and  kept  there  by  a  truss. 
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Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Female  Genital  Oeg.vns, 
diseases  of  the  vulva. 

ADHESi02sr  OF  THE  LABIA  MAJORA  Sometimes  occurs  as 
a  congenital  affection.  The  labia  should  be  separated  by 
forcibly  drawing  them  asunder,  with  the  assistance,  if 
necessary,  of  a  probe,  and  a  piece  of  iodoform  gauze 
placed  between  them  to  prevent  re-adhesion.  If  neg- 
lected, it  may  be  a  source  of  inconvenience  at  puberty. 
The  parts  are  then  more  firmly  adherent,  and  may  requii-e 
division  bj'  the  knife. 

Vulvitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  is  in  adults 
most  usually  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  occurs  in 
young  children,  from  other  causes,  such  as  cold,  in- 
jury, the  irritation  of  thread-worms,  &c.  Sometimes 
the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles  of  the  labia  are 
chiefly  affected,  the  parts  then  appearing  dotted  over 
with  small  red  pimples,  and  later,  if  suppuration  occurs, 
with  small  pustules.  There  is  usually  much  redness 
and  oedema,  and  an  offensive  discharge.  It  is  of  some 
importance  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  disease  may 
occur  in  children  from  simple  causes,  as,  amongst  the 
poor,  mothers  are  apt  to  think  their  child  has  been 
tampered  with.  Treatment. — In  addition  to  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  cleanlmess,  rest,  attention  to  the  general 
health,  and  the  use  of  a  mild  astringent  lotion,  is  all  that 
is  usually  required. 

Abscess  occasionally  follows  inflammation  of  the  vulva. 
It  is  often  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  (generally 
goriorrhoeal)  to  Bartholin's  gland,  or  to  suppuration  in  a 
labial  cyst.  A  free  and  early  incision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  burrowing  of  pus,  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  occur, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  obstinate  fistulte. 
_  Cysts  in  the  labium  are  generally  due  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  mucous  follicle  or  the  duct  of  Bartholin's  gland, 
as  the  result  of  irritation.  Dermoid  and  sebaceous  cysts 
are  more  rarely  met  with.  The  mucous  cysts  generally 
contain  a  glairy  fluid,  and  as  their  walls  are  thin,  appear 
as  semi-translucent,  oval,  elastic  swellings.  They  occa- 
sionally suppurate.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
and  cauterization,  plugging,  or  scraping  away  the  lining 
membrane  to  ensure  healing  from  the  bottom,  is  all  that 
is  usually  necessary. 
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Tumours. — Fihrous  tumonrs  are  occasionally  met  -with 
in  tlie  labium.  They  are  usually  of  the  soft  variety,  and 
often  contain  myxomatous  elements.  Tlioy  are  frequently 
allowed  to  attain  a  large  size.  Eemoval  is  the  only 
treatment.  Fatty  tumours  and  navi  are  also  met  with  ; 
sarcomata  but  rarely. 

Epithelioma  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  generally  be 
distinguished  from  venereal  warts  and  syphilitic,  tuber- 
cular or  lupoid  ulceration  by  the  surrounding  indura- 
tion, the  sinuous  and  everted  edges  of  the  ulcer,  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  early 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Early  and  wide 
removal  of  the  growth,  together  with  any  ingmnal  glands 
that  may  be  felt  enlarged,  holds  out  the  only  prospect  of 
.success ;  but  when  the  growth  has  attained  any  size,  a 
rapid  recurrence  is  but  too  frequent. 

Condylomata  and  venereal  wart.s  are  very  con- 
mon  in  this  situation.  They  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion, and  should  be  treated  as  described  under  Venereal 
Diseases  in  the  Male. 

Pruritus  may  depend  on  various  causes.  These  should 
be  sought,  and,  "if  possible,  removed,  the  irritation  being 
allayed  in  the  meantime  by  such  remedies  as  are  men- 
tioned under  Pruritus  ani  (p.  710). 

Elephantiasis  oe  the  labium  is  rare.  Like  the 
similar  condition  of  the  scrotum,  it  may  attain  a  large 
size.  It  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  or  better,  as  the 
htemorrhage  is  free,  by  the  galvano-cautery. 

Noma  is  an  infective  inflammation  of  the  vulva, 
attended  by  phageda?nic  ulceration,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  the  ill-fed,  weakly  children  of  the 
poor,  especially  after  the  exanthemata.  Like  cancrum 
oris,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  specific 
micro-organism.  It  begins  as  a  dusky-red,  indurated 
patch  on  one  labium,  with  much  swelling  and  oedema, 
and  spreads  rapidly,  the  central  parts  often  becoming 
gangrenous.  It  is  attended  with  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, which  soon  assumes  the  typhoid  type,  and  death 
from  exhaustion  or  septicaemia  frequently  ensues.  The 
treatment  should  be  energetic.  The  affected  part  should 
be  completclv  dcstrovcd  by  fuming  nitric  acid  or  the  gal- 
vano-cautery, and  ail  anti.*optic  dres.'^ing  applied  ;  whilst 
fluid  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  iron  should  be  freely 
given,  and  opium  cautiously  administered  m  doses  suit- 
able to  the  aec  of  the  child.    In  milder  cases  the  ap- 
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plication  of  boro-glyceride  may  suffice.  In  very  severe 
cases,  the  continuous  warm  bath  has  been  found  of  great 
service, 
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Acute  vaginitis  is  generally  due  to  gonorrhoea,  but 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  strong  injections, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  cold,  and  the  exanthe- 
mata. It  is  attended  with  the  signs  of  inflammation,  and 
with  a  profuse,  generally  purulent,  and  sometimes  blood- 
stained discharge.  There  is  pain  on  urination  and  defaa- 
cation,  and  tenesmus.  The  inflammation  may  spread  to 
the  uterus,  and  thence  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  to  the 
urethra  and  Bartholin's  glands.  Saline  purgatives,  rest, 
warm  hip-baths,  and  cleansing  the  part  with  Condy's 
lotion,  followed  by  astringent  injections,  is  the  proper 
treatment. 

TuJiouKS  of  the  vagina  are  rare,  and  require  no  special 
notice. 

Cysts  of  the  vagina  are  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
met  with  as  the  result  of  the  distension  of  the  mucous 
foUicles;  and  others  are  described  as  oria-inating  from 
remnants  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  or  from  the  dilatation  of 
lymphatics.  They  should  be  treated  by  the  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  cyst- wall,  combined  with  cauterization. 

Vesico- VAGINAL  FiSTUL.Ti,  when  not  due  to  malignant 
disease,  are  generally  the  result  of  sloughing,  consequent 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  a  jDrolonged  or 
instrumental  labour-,  though  they  may  be  occasionally 
produced  m  other  ways,  as  from  the  impaction  of  a  foreign 
body  m  the  vagina  or  urethra,  injury,  &c.  They  give 
rise  to  incontinence  of  urine,  and  are  productive  of  o-reat 
inconvenience.  They  may  be  so  small  as  merely  to  admit 
a  probe,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagma  may  be  destroyed.  The  common  situation  is  just 
below  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Treatme'nt.— Where  the 
fistula  is  very  small,  touching  it  with  the  actual  cautery 
may  succeed  m  closing  it ;  but  an  operation  is  usually 
necessary.  The  rectum  having  been  cleared  by  an  enema 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  and 
a  duck-bill  speculum  introduced.  The  edges  of  the  fistula 
should  then  be  pared,  and  brought  together  with  silver- 
wire  or  silk-worm  gut  suture.  The  sutures  should  be 
placed  sufhcicntiy  close  to  prevent  the  passage  of  urine 
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between  them.  A  good  way  of  testing  if  they  are  close 
enough,  is  to  inject  mil-k  into  the  bladder,  so  that  should 
any  escape  through  the  fistula,  its  colour  will  make  it 
visible.  Smith's  needle  will  be  found  very  convenient 
if  wire  sutures  are  used.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied 
by  a  catheter  at  regular  intervals;  the  vagina  syringed 
out  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  dusted  with 
powdered  iodoform  ;  and  the  bowels  kept  confined  for  a 
week  or  more. 

Eecto-vaginal  fistula  may  occur  from  causes  simi- 
lar to  those  leading  to  the  vesico- vaginal  variety ;  they 
are  also  sometimes  congenital.  They  are  commonly 
situated  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  and  may 
be  closed  in  the  same  way  as  the  vesico -vaginal  fistula. 

Utero-vesicai.  ajstd  utero-rectae  FISTUL2E  may  also 
occui",  but  are  too  rare  to  require  any  description  here. 

Imperforate  hymen,  if  overlooked  till  after  puberty, 
is  a  serious  affection,  as  the  vagina,  and  later  the  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  may  become  distended  with  the  re- 
tained blood,  conditions  known  respectively  as  hamato- 
holpos,  hcemato-metru  and  ho'mato-salpinx.  If  relief  is  not 
obtained,  enormous  distension  may  occur,  and  the  tubes 
or  uterus  give  way,  setting  up  peritonitis.  Or  the  hvmen 
itself  may  yield,  and  aU  end  well ;  or  saprsemia  may  occur 
from  putrefaction  of  the  blood  and  absorption  of  the 
septic  products  on  the  admission  of  air ;  or  septic  perito- 
nitis may  be  produced  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  pres- 
sui'e  or  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  causing  rupture  of 
the  tubes  and  escape  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum.  Treat- 
ment.— Before  puberty,  division  or  exci.sion  of  a  portion 
of  the  hymen  is  a  simple  and  safe  operation  ;  but  when 
distension  has  occiu-red,  it  is  attended  with  great  risk, 
as  if  a  free  opening  is  made  there  is  danger  of  peritonitis 
from  the  same  causes  as  when  spontaneous  rupture  takes 
place,  and  if  a  small  opening  is  made,  of  saprsemia  from 
decomposition.  The  safest  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  make  a 
small  opening,  and  to  keep  the  parts  aseptic  by  iodoform 
or  the  like. 

Malformations  of  the  vagixa. — Atresia  or  imper- 
forate vagina.  The  vagina  may  be  completely  absent,  or 
divided  by  a  transverse  or  horizontal  septum.  The  uterus 
and  ovaries  may  also  be  absent,  and  no  trouble  will  then 
icsult ;  but  when  these  are  present,  similar  results  to 
those  described  under  im])orforato  liymen  may  follow. 
Atresia  of  the  vagina  may  also  be  due  to  adhesions  or  the 
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contraction  of  cicatrices  following  ulceration,  &c.  The 
absence  of  the  uterus  may  be  determined  by  introducing 
a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  the  finger  into  the  rec- 
tum, when  the  two  will  be  felt  to  be  in  close  apposition. 
In  such  a  case  no  operation  should  be  undertaken,  as  all 
that  would  be  achieved  would  be  to  open  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Where  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  present,  and 
distension  has  occurred,  if  the  vagina  is  only  partially 
absent  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  form  a  vagina  by 
dissecting  carefully  through  the  tissiies  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum  in  the  direction  of  the  os.  When 
this  is  found,  the  parts  must  then  be  prevented  from  re- 
adhering  bj-  introducing  lamiuaria  tents,  frequent  digital 
examinations,  &c.  Where  the  vagina  is  completely  absent 
the  uterus  may  become  distended,  and  may  then  either  be 
punctured  through  the  rectum,  or  in  some  instances 
together  with  the  ovaries  be  removed. 

CysTOCELE  AND  RECTOCELE  are  the  names  given  to 
a  prolapse  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
respectively.  In  the  former  the  bladder  of  coui-se  pro- 
trudes ;  in  the  latter  the  rectum  or  the  pouch  of 
Douglas  which  may  contain  some  small  intestine.  Partial 
prolapse  of  either  wall  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
extensive  ruptm-es  of  the  perineum.  These  affections 
generally  fall  under  the  care  of  the  Obstetrician,  but  at 
times  the  Surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  plastic 
operation  for  their  cure.  This  consists  in  removing  a  por- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  from  the  upper  or  lower  wall 
of  the  vagina  as  the  case  may  be,  bringing  the  raw  sur- 
faces together  with  sutm-es,  and  keeping  the  bladder 
empty  with  a  catheter  till  firm  union  has  taken  place. 


DISEASES   OF   THE  OVARIES  AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

Ovarian  tumours. — Ovarian  tumours  may  grow 
either  from  the  ovaiy  itself,  or  from  the  broad  ligament, 
and  may  be  either  solid  or  cystic.  Amongst  the  solid 
tumours,  which  are  rare,  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are  the 
most  common.  Amongst  the  cystic  the  so-called  multi- 
locular  cysts  are  most  frequently  met  with ;  but  other 
forms,  as  the  unilocular,  the  dermoid,  and  the  parovarian 
cysts,  may  also  occur.  For  a  description  of  these  tumours 
and  of  their  pathology,  which,  at  the  best,  is  but  im- 
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perfectly  understood,  the  student  must  be  referred  to  a 
special  work  on  the  subject. 

Symptoms.— There  may  be  no  symptoms  at  first ;  but  as 
the  tumour  increases  in  size,  it  gradually  encroaches  on 
the  space  normally  allotted  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  giving  rise  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
symptoms.  Thus,  from  pressure  on  the  bladder  and 
rectum  there  may  be  increased  micturition  and  constipa- 
tion ;  from  pressure  on  the  iliac  vessels,  oedema  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  genitals;  from  pressure  on  the  sacral 
and  lumbar  plexus,  pain  in  the  back,  ^mdenda,  and  legs  ; 
from_  pressure  on  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  on 
the  intestines,  diarrhoea  or  colicky  pains  ;  on  the  portal 
vein,  ascites  and  haemorrhoids ;  "  on  the  kidneys  and 
ureters,  albuminous  and  highly- concentrated  urine  rich 
in  urates.  Later,  as  the  tumom-  extends  upwards,  there 
will  be  embarrassed  breathing  and  dyspnoea  from  pres- 
sure on  the  heart  and  lungs;  whilst  finally  emaciation 
sets  in,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion,  if  not  carried 
off  by  an  intercurrent  attack  of  peritonitis  from  ruptm-e 
of  the  cj'st. 

The  physical  signs  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cyst,  and  the  diagnosis  'at  first  may  be  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  But  as  the  cyst  rises  out  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  abdomen  becomes  gradually  distended,  the  con- 
dition known  as  ovarian  dropsy  is  produced,  the  physical 
signs  of  which  somewhat  resemble  di-opsy  of  the 'peri- 
toneum {ascites)  depending  on  visceral  disease.  In 
ovarian  dropsy  the  abdomen  is  dull  in  front,  resonant  in 
the  flanks ;  the  dulness  is  not  altered  by  position  ;  and 
the  distension  is  greatest  in  the  hypogastric  and  uan- 
bilical  regions.  "\Vhereas  in  ascites  the  abdomen  is 
resonant  in  front,  dull  in  the  flanks;  the  dulness  is 
altered  by  position,  the  dull  flank  becoming  resonant 
when  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  ojiposite  side  ;  the  dis- 
tension is  most  marked  laterally  ;  and  the  cii'cumference 
of  the  abdomen  is  greatest  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
In  both  a  ]i(>rcussion  wave  or  thrill  generally  exists,  but 
in  ovarian  disease  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  dull  area, 
whilst  in  ascites  it  is  as  a  rule  felt  all  over.  In  ascites, 
moreover,  there  is  probably  other  evidence  of  the  visceral 
disease  which  is  producing  the  dropsy ;  and  if  the 
abdomen  is  punctured  the  fluid  will  be  found  to  be  of  a 
thin  and  serous  character.  In  ovarian  disease  the  uterus 
is  usually  displaced.    An  ovarian  tumour  may  also  have 
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to  be  distinguislied  from  pregnancy,  tympanites,  encysted 
dropsy  of  tlie  peritoneum,  tumours  of  the  omentum, 
subperitoneal  cysts  and  tumours,  fibroids  of  the  uterus, 
pelvic  hfematocele  and  abscess,  extra-uterine  ^jregnancy, 
and  a  distended  bladder  ;  but  the  differential  diagnosis 
cannot  be  attempted  in  a  work  of  this  character.  Having, 
however,  determined  that  the  disease  is  an  ovarian  cyst, 
the  next  point  to  make  out  is  whether  it  is  unilocular  or 
multilocular  ;  free  or  adherent.  The  mitltilociilnr  cyst  is 
usually  irregular  ;  fluctuation  is  absent,  or  more  marked 
in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  and  there  is  no  thrill  or 
fluctuation  wave  on  percussion,  unless  one  of  the  cysts 
has  attained  a  preponderating  size.  The  uivilocular  cyst 
is  smooth,  rounded,  regular,  and  elastic ;  fluctuation  is 
felt  equallj'  over  the  whole  tumour  ;  and  the  j^ercussion 
thrill  or  wave  is  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  dull  area.  If  adhesions  are  present  the  cyst  is  fixed, 
unless  they  take  the  form  of  elongated  bands,  in  which 
case  a  friction  rub  or  sound  may  be  felt  or  heard.  The 
umbilicus  moves  with  the  cyst ;  but  no  movement  is 
detected  on  examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  If 
there  are  no  adhesions  the  cyst  moves  on  respiration,  but 
the  umbilicus  does  not  move  with  the  cyst,  and  the  cyst  is 
not  found  fixed  on  examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
Such  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to ;  but  often  the 
signs  are  delusive,  and  where  a  tumour  is  expected  to  be 
of  a  trnilocirlar  character  and  free,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
multilocular  or  solid  and  extensively  adherent  to  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

Treatment. — The  only  effectual  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  tumour  by  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  an  operation 
which,  though  formerly  attended  with  a  high  rate  of 
mortality,  may  now  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  major  operations  in  siu'gery.  Eepeated 
tappings,  and  tapping  and  injecting  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  have  now  very  rightly  almost  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed, although  tapping  may  still  at  times  be  called  for 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  which  cannot  here  be 
discussed.  Before  ovariotomy  is  undertaken,  however, 
the  patient  should  be  very  carefully  prepared  by  attention 
to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  any  congested  condition  of  the 
latter  being  relieved  by  aperients,  diaphoretics,  warm 
baths,  and  the  administration  of  citi'ate  of  potash, 
lithia,  &c. 

OvAiUOTOJiY. — The  patient  having  been  well  wrapped 
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up,  with  woollen  stockinj^s  on  the  legs,  &c.,  the  bladder 
emptied  by  a  catheter,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  pre- 
viously cleansed  with  soap  and  water  and  antiseptics,  and 
the  anaesthetic  administered,  a  mackintosh  cloth  with  an 
oval  opening  is  placed  over  the  abdomen  and  secured 
round  the  opening  to  the  skin  by  adhesive  material. 
The  parts  should  then  be  again  sponged  with  antiseptics, 
and  an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line  about  thi'ee 
inches  long  midwaj'  between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus 
(Fig.  2.53,  a).    This  incision  may  be  afterwards  prolonged 
if  necessary.    The  peritoneum  having  been  reached,  and 
all  haemorrhage  stopped  with  pressure  forceps,  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  carefully  opened  on  a  director,  the  hand 
introduced,  and  adhesions  felt  for.    If  the  cyst  is  free. 
Spencer  Wells'  trocar  and  cannula  are  thrust  thi'ough  the 
cyst- wall,  the  fluid  evacuated,  and  the  cyst  gradually 
di'awn  out  through  the  wound  as  it  is  reduced  in  size  by 
the  escape  of  the  fluid.    The  pedicle  is  now  transfixed  by 
a  long  needle  armed  with  a  sutui-e  of  China  silk,  the 
Butiu'e  severed,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.     The  two 
portions  of   suture  are  next  twisted,  and  the  pedicle 
firmly  tied  on  both  sides.    The  pedicle  is  then  divided  on 
the  CJ^st  aspect,  and  the  cyst  removed,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  any  of  its  contents  escaping  into  the  abdomen. 
If  the  cut  surface  of  the  pedicle  appears  dry,  the  sutures 
by  wliich  it  is  tied  are  cut  off  short,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
slip  back  into  the  pelvis  ;  but  if  any  bleeding  point  is 
seen,  this  must  first  be  secui-ed.    Should  adhesions  be 
felt  on  opening  the  abdomen,  they  should  be  carefully 
broken  down  by  the  hand,  or  divided  if  neces.sary,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  intestines,  and  to  secirre  all 
bleeding  vessels.    After  the  cj'st  has  been  removed,  the 
other  ovary  should  be  examined,  and  if  diseased,  also 
removed.   The  sponging-out  or  ii'rigation  of  the  abdomen 
is  now  begun,  and  must  be  continiied  as  long  as  any 
blood-stained  fluid  can  be  squeezed  from  the  sponges. 
The  sponges,  or  better  Granigee's  pads,  .should  be  thru.st 
down  deeply  into  Douglas's  jjouch,  and  when  all  the 
blood-stained  fluid  has  been  removed  from  this  part  of 
the  peritoneum,  a  sponge  attached  by  a  string  should  be 
loft  there  until  just  before  closing  the  wound  to  ensm-e 
that  no  collection  remains  in  this  de]iendcnt  situation.  If 
irrigation  is  employed,  an  india-rubber  tube  attached  to 
a  can  containing  the  irrigating  fluid  should  bo  pa.-ised  in 
various  directions  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  fluid 
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allowed  to  flow  until  it  runs  away  i:)erfectly  clear.  The 
irrigating  fluid  may  consist  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
98%  containing  some  antisei^tic.  Mr.  Tait  uses  pure 
water.  A  large  soft  sponge  is  finally  placed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines  whilst  the  deep  parietal  sutures  are 
being  introduced.  These  should  be  passed  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  and  made  to  include  the  skin  and  peritoneum, 
but  not  the  muscles,  so  that  when  tied  two  free  sui'faces 


Fig.  320. — Method  of  draining  after  ovariotomy,  a  a.  Rubber 
sheet.  D  D.  Dressings.  s  s.  Integuments.  '  t.  Drain-tube. 
I  I.  Intestines,    r.  Pi^jette. 


of  peritoneum  are  in  contact.  The  sutures  being  all  in 
situ,  the  flat  sponge  and  the  sponge  in  Douglas's  pouch 
are  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  is  closed  by  tying  the 
sutures.  Superficial  sutures  are  next  introduced  between 
the  deep  to  ensm-e  the  accurate  apposition  of  the  skin. 
The  mackintosh  is  now  removed,  a  gauze-dressing  firmly 
secured  by  strips  of  strapping,  and  a  flannel  bandage 
applied  over  all.  Under  some  circumstances,  as  where 
many  adhesions  have  been  broken  down,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  oozing  into  the  pelvis,  or  where  the  peri- 
toneum has  been  accidentally  soiled  by  septic  material  of 
any  kind,  a  drain  tube  should  be  placed  in  the  wound, 
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Tlio  tube  is  passed  tlirougli  a  tightly-fitting  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  sheet  of  thin  rubber  (Fig.  '620).  The  end  of 
the  tube  should  be  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  Douglas's 
pouch,  and  the  parietal  wound  closed  except  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tube,  and  dressed  with  antiseptic  gauze  jjlaced 
between  the  skin  and  the  rubber  sheet.  Over  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  a  sponge  is  laid,  and  the  rubber  sheet  wrapped 
around  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  discharge  from  the  tube 
reaching  the  permanent  dressing.  The  rubber  is  unfolded 
at  intervals,  the  sponge  removed,  and  a  capillar)'  pipette 
jDassed  down  the  tube  to  draw  oif  any  discharge  that  has 
collected.  The  tube  is  retained  till  the  discharge  ceases 
to  collect  in  it  and  becomes  of  a  seroiis  character.  The 
after -trtatmmt  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  at  rest, 
soothing  pain  and  procuring  sleejj  h\  morphia,  emptying 
the  bladder  at  regular  intervals  by  the  catheter,  and 
allaying  vomiting  if  present  by  ice  or  teaspoonfuls  of  hot 
water,  or  if  intractable  by  washing  out  the  stomach. 
Tympanites  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  occasional  passage 
of  a  long  rectal  tube.  Xo  food  should  be  given  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours ;  then  nutrient  enemata  should 
be  administered,  and  after  three  days  a  retuim  to  slop 
diet  should  be  cautiously  made.  The  stitches  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  thii'd  to  the  seventh  day,  and  the  wound 
then  supported  by  sti'apping.  If  signs  of  peritonitis 
appear,  Mr.  Tait  gives  a  tui-pentine  enema  and  saline 
pui'ge.    See  Feritunifis  (p.  422). 

Salpln'Gitis  —  Hydro -sALPiis'x  —  Pyo-salpixx — JL^- 
MATO-SALPINX. — As  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  or  pelvic  peritoneum,  and  occasionally 
of  partiu-ition,  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  become  inflamed 
[saljriiigitis),  and  their  orifices  adherent,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  may  become  distended  with  serum  {lii/di-u- 
salpinx)  (Fig.  321)  or  with  -pus  (^pi/o-saljjiiur);  whilst  much 
more  rarely,  as  the  result  of  an  mjuiy  or  from  obstruction 
in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  thej'  msiy  become  distended  with 
blood  [haniiaio-salpin.r).  The  symptoms  are  i^ain,  worse  on 
exertion,  straining,  or  coitus;  and  intensely  painful, u-re- 
gular  or  jjrofuse  menstruation,  together  with  a  history  of 
uterine  or  OA'arian  trouble.  On  examination  an  ovoid, 
generally  tender,  perhaps  fluctuating  swelling  will  be  felt 
externally  and  through  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  on 
both  sides  if  both  tubes  are  affected.  The  sweUing  will 
bo  moveable  or  immoveable  according,  as  it  is  free  or 
adherent,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  an  ovarian  cyst 
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by  its  shape,  aud  by  being  felt  anteriorly  rather  than  on 
either  side  of  the  ueck  of  the  uterus.  iPyo-salpinx  may 
generally  be  distinguished  from  hydro-salpinx  by  the 
occurrence  of  rigors  and  fever ;  but  a  diagnosis  is  often 
impossible. 

Treatinent.—The  removal  of  the  tube  and  ovary  in  the 
case  of  hydro-  or  pyo-salpinx  is  the  treatment  that  has 
been  adopted;  but  it  should  only  be  done  when  the 


Fig.  321.— Double   Lydrd-salpinx.     n.  Bladder. 
R  T.  Right  tube  opened,    h  t.  Left  tube.    o.  Orary. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 


11.  Ilectum. 
i^.  Uterus. 


ZT^tT  '"JT  •,?P1'^°S  ^^'■''^-'S^  tlie  vagina  has 
not  been  attended  with  success.  The  operation  of  re- 
moval may  be  done  m  a  manner  similar  to  oophorectomv 
Heemato-salpinx,  as  a  rule,  requires  no  active  treatment" 
OoPHOKECTOMY,  or  Battey's  Operation,  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  has  been  done  for  inflamma- 
tion, neuralgia,  amenorrha'a,  mollities  ossium  &c  The 
operation  is  performed  like  ovariotomy.  A  small  incision 
beuig  made  in  the  Imea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbi- 
licus and  the  pubes,  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  first  one,  and  then  the  other  ovary 
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brought  out  of  the  wound.  The  pedicle,  which  consists 
of  broad  ligament  and  its  contained  structures,  is  trans- 
fixed and  ligatured  as  in  ovariotomy,  the  ovary  cut  off, 
and  the  pedicle  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Hysterectomy,  or  removal  of  the  uterus,  may  be 
done  through  the  vagina  [Schrmlcr^ s  operation)  or  through 
an  incision  in  the  abdominal  walls  {Freund's  operation). 
In  the  former,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  around  the  cervix,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  opened,  the  broad  ligament  transfixed  and  liga- 
tured, and  the  uterus  severed  from  its  connections  and 
drawn  out  through  the  vagina.  In  the  operation  though 
the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  as  in 
ovariotomy ;  the  broad  ligament  transfixed  and  ligatured  ; 
and  the  uterus  drawn  up  from  the  pehds  and  carefully 
severed  from  its  connections.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
these  operations,  however,  the  student  is  referred  to  a 
larger  work. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Paget's  DISEASE  OF  THE  NIPPLE,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  eczema,  is  an  intractable  form  of  ulceration  around  the 
nipple.  It  lasts  for  many  years,  and  yields  to  no  treat- 
ment. A  considerable  proportion  of  cases  develop  carci- 
noma of  the  breast.  Eecently  small  vegetable  parasites 
known  as  psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  tissues  sui-- 
rounding  the  ulcer,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease.  Trea^men^.— men  all  mild  measures 
are  unavailing,  many  Sui'geons  recommend  amputation  of 
the  breast  for  fear  of  cancer  subsequently  forming. 

Neuralgia  of  the  breast  is  not  imcommon  in  young 
unmarried  women,  and  appears  to  be  frequently  due  to 
some  ovarian  distui-bance.  The  pain  is  often  severe,  per- 
haps shooting  down  the  arm,  and  may  be  constant  or 
periodic;  whilst  the  skin  over  the  breast,  as  well  as  the 
'-•land  itself,  is  exceedingly  sensitive  on  handling.  Nothing, 
except  at  times  a  slight  fulness,  can  be  detected  on  ex- 
amination. The  treatment  consists  in  improving  the 
o-eneral  health  by  tonics,  cold  baths,  and  outdoor  exercise, 
and  in  regulating  the  ovarian  functions.  No  local  treat- 
ment is  necessary ;  indeed,  the  patient's  attention  should 
be  taken  off  the  breast  as  much  as  possible. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast  may  occur  at  any  age. 
iind  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female.    In  in/avts  it  is 
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sometimes  attended  -with  a  serous"'  or  milky  discharge 
from  the  nipple,  and  is  often  made  worse  by  ignorant 
nui-ses  applying  friction  to  "  rub  away  the  milk."  At  or 
about  puberty  it  is  met  with  in  boys  as  well  as  in  girls,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  latter.  Often  beyond  the  patient 
appearing  somewhat  out  of  health  no  cause  can  be  dis- 
covered, although  in  hospital  patients  a  history  of  a  blow 
is  not  uncommon.  The  inflammation  may  clear  up,  or 
terminate  in  an  abscess. 

Acute  inflammation,  however,  most  frequently  occurs 
during  lactation,  especially  in  primiparse,  and  generally 
during  the  first  month  after  parturition.  It  then  appears 
to  be  most  often  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nipple  by  the 
child  sucking,  particularly  when  the  nipple  is  shrunken 
or  retracted,  or  is  in  a  cracked  condition.  Occasionally 
it  is  the  result  of  excessive  secretion  of  the  milk,  and  con- 
sequent hypersesthesia  of  the  ducts  ;  or  it  may  not  appear 
till  later  dming  the  period  of  lactation  when  the  patient's 
powers  have  been  pulled  down  by  long  suckling. 

Si/mjjtoms. — A  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  breast,  then 
a  chill  or  slight  rigor,  followed  by  fever  and  the  local 
signs  of  inflammation  and  often  subsequently  of  abscess. 

Treatment  —The  breast  should  be  placed  at  perfect  rest 
by  slinging  it  in  a  handkerchief  passed  over  the  shoulder, 
and  by  taking  away  the  infant  from  the  sound  as  well  as 
from  the  affected  side ;  the  milk,  if  the  tension  is  great, 
should  be  drawn  off  regularly  by  the  breast-pump ;  and 
belladonna  and  glycerine  applied  to  diminish  the  secretion, 
and  opium  or  poppy  fomentations  to  relieve  pain.  Signs 
of  abscess  must  be  watched  for  and  an  early  incision  made. 
A  smart  saline  purge,  followed  by  saline  laxatives  and  a 
light  nutritious  slop  diet,  is  usually  necessary. 

Abscess  of  the  breast  may  occur  in  three  situations  : 
— 1.  Superficial  to  the  gland  {supra-mammary  abscess) ;  2. 
In  the  substance  of  the  gland  {intra-mammary  abscess) ; 
and  3.  Behind  the  gland  (iJost-mammary  abscess).  1.  The 
supra-mammary  variety  resembles  an  abscess  in  any 
other  situation  and  requires  no  fiu'ther  comment.  2. 
The  intra-mammary,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  in- 
flammation occurring  during  lactation,  may  be  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  gland  ;  or  pus  may  be  formed  in  several 
situations  at  the  same  time,  and  if  not  let  out-  by  timely 
incisions  may  riddle  the  breast  in  all  dii-ections.  3.  In 
the  post-mammary  the  inflammation  begins  either  in  the 
cellular  tissue  behind  the  breast,  or  in  the  posterior  lobes 
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of  the  gland,  the  resulting  abscess  then  bursting  into  the 
ceUular  tissue  behind  the  breast.  The  whole  breast  is 
pushed  forward  and  presents  a  characteristic  conical 
aijpearance.  There  is  deep-seated  and  throbbing  pain, 
increased  on  moving  the  aim,  and  some  oedema  and 
mottled  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pus  usuaUjr  gra%dtates 
towards  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  breast,  where  the 
abscess  commonly  points ;  or  it  may  buiTow  through  the 
gland,  producing  fistulous  tracks  which  are  often  reiT 
difficult  to  heal. 

Treatment. — In  all  varieties  an  early  and  free  incision 
should  be  made,  preferably  under  an  ana?sthetic.  In  the 
mtra-mammary  the  incision  should  radiate  from  the 
nipple,  so  as  not  to  cut  across  the  galactophorous  ducts ; 
and  should  be  free,  not  a  mere  punctm-e,  lest  the  abscess 
cavity  degenerate  into  a  sinus.  In  the  post-mammaiy 
the  mcision  should  by  preference  be  made  at  the  most 
dependent  part  to  ensui-e  an  efficient  di-ain,  though  of 
course  pus  wherever  pointing  must  be  let  out.  Should 
smuses  or  fistulas  form,  they  should  be  laid  freely  open 
and  thoroughly  drained,  after  being  scraped  by  a  Yolk- 
mann's  spoon.  The  strength  should  be  supported  by  a 
generous  diet,  and  ammoniii  and  bark,  or  quinine  and 
iron  given,  together  with  stimulants,  if  indicated. 

Chronic  lobulak  iNi-LAUiiATiox  of  the  breast,  which 
has  been  described  by  various  names,  as  lobular  indui-a- 
tion,  chi-onic  hypertrophy,  chi-onic  interstitial  mastitis. 
&c.,  affects  generally  one  lobe,  or  limited  portions  of  the 
gland,  and  is  of  much  interest  in  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  tumom-.  It  is  said  to  be  most  fi-equent 
in  married  women  beyond  the  child-bearing  period  of  life  ; 
but  my  own  experience  is  that  it  is  as  often  met  with  in 
young  and  immarried  women. 

Cause  and  Pathology.— It  is  generally  attributed  to 
ovarian  distui-bance.  A  smaU-ceU-infiltration  occui-s  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  affected  lobe  with  increased 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium.  Later  the  cells  develop 
into  fibrous  tissue,  which  contracts,  pressing  upon  and 
obliterating  the  ducts  and  acini,  and  causing  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  epithelium  lining  them.  Should  soine 
of  the  acini  escape  the  pressure  which  has  obHtorated  the 
ducts  leading  from  them,  smaU  cysts  may  be  formed; 
but  such  cysts  never  attain  a  large  size  in  consequence  of 
the  unyielding  natm-e  of  the  fibrous  tissue  by  which  they 
are  suiTounded. 
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Symptoms. — The  patient  usually  complains  of  a  swell- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  pain  in  the  breast.  On  grasping  the 
breast  between  the  fingers  the  hypertrophied  portion  feels 
like  a  tumour,  but  on  drawing  it  from  the  nipple  so  as  to 
make  the  lactiferous  ducts  tense,  it  is  found  to  be  part  of 
the  mamma,  and  on  pressing  the  breast  back  on  the  ribs 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand  no  distinct  tumour  is  felt,  nor 
anything  like  the  resistance  of  a  new  growth.  Further, 
the  swelling  is  usually  of  a  wedge-shape,  with  its  apex 
towards  the  nipple,  and  has  not  the  stony  hardness  of 
scirrhus  ;  and  there  may  be  a  second  nodule  in  the  same 
breast,  or  in  the  breast  of  the  opposite  side.  The  axillary 
glands  are  sometimes  enlarged,  but  are  not  indurated,  and 
the  pam  often  follows,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Birkett,  the 
distribution  of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves,  the  slightest 
pressure  upon  which  as  they  issue  from  the  thorax  causes 
acute  pain.  The  above  signs  will  usually  serve  to  distin- 
guish the  affection  from  scirrhous  carcinoma.  Should, 
however,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  nipple  be  retracted, 
the  skin  dimpled  from  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
septa,  the  surface  of  the  gland  rendered  nodular  by  the 
presence  of  several  tense  cysts,  and  the  patient  moreover 
be  about  the  age  at  which  carcinoma  is  common,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  diagnose  between  them,  especially  if  the 
breast  is  voluminous,  so  that  the  characters  of  the  swell- 
ing are  obsciu'ed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  quite 
justifiable  to  make  an  Exploratory  incision,  after  having 
explained  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  to  the 
patient. 

Treat inejd.—lvou  and  quinine  or  the  mineral  acids  are 
often  mdicated,  and  with  these  some  combine  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  Locally  a  belladonna  plaster  may  be 
applied,  or  the  stays  dispensed  with  to  prevent  friction, 
or  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  placed  between  them  and 
the  breast.  Inunction  with  iodide  of  potassium  ointment, 
or  with  oleate  of  mercury,  is  also  recommended.  What- 
ever treatment  is  adopted,  it  should  be  presevered  in  for 
.several  months. 

There  is  a  condition  of  Hypertrophy  often  met  with  in 
lads  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  gii-ls  a  little  below 
that  age.  The  breast  enlarges  slowly,  often  painlessly 
generally  on  one,  but  sometimes  on  both  sides.  There 
are  no  signs  of  inflammation.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  belladonna  plaster  applied  for  some  months,  which 
probably  owes  its  efiicacy  to  the  fact  that  it  prevents  the 
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patient  irritating  the  breast  by  constantly  feeling  it, 
the  hypertrophy  usually  subsides.  Of  its  exact  patholo- 
gical condition  I  am  not  aware,  but  it  appears  probable 
that  it  is  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  nature. 

Tumours  of  the  bkeast.— The  tumour  by  far  the 
most  frequently  met  with  in  this  situation  is  the  acinous 
carcinoma  (scirrhus),  which  is  due  to  the  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium  lining  the  acini  or  the  small  ducts.  Certain 
of  the  connective-tissue  tumoui's  {fibromata,  sarcomata), 
springing  from  the  periacinous  connective  tissue,  are  also 
of  freqiient  occurrence.  They  seldom,  however,  occur 
pm-e,  but  are  nearly  always  mixed  with  elements  re- 
sembling the  tissue  of  the  breast  itself  [adenomatous 
tissue),  and  hence  are  spoken  of  as  adeno-fibroma,  adeno- 
sarcoma,  adeno-myxoma.  Whether  these  adenomatous 
elements  are  the  normal  breast-tissue,  which  has  become 
surrounded  and  enclosed  in  the  fibrous  or  sarcomatous 
growth  as  the  case  may  be,  or  whether  it  is  an  abortive 
formation  of  the  gland-tissue,  is  not  agreed  upon  by 
pathologists.  Most,  however,  believe  that  it  is  a  new 
formation.  More  rarely  the  gland-tissue  may  constitute 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  tumour-  [jnire  adenoma).  The 
tumours  composing  this  class  were  formerly  spoken  of 
collectively  as  chronic  mammary  glandular  tumours.  At 
times  cysts  are  developed  in  connection  with  them,  and 
they  are  then  designated  cystic  adeno-fihroma,  cystic  udcno- 
surcoina,  cystic  adeno-myxoma,  &c.  Yarious  other  forms 
of  tumour,  viz.,  tumours  composed  of  fat,  cartilage, 
vessel-tissue,  nerve-tissue,  &c.,  have  also  been  met  with 
in  the  breast,  but  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Pure  adenomata  are  very  rare.  They  occur  as  cir- 
cumscribed ovoid  tumours  sui-rounded  by  a  capsule  of 
connective  tissue.  On  section  they  appear  smooth,  lobed, 
white  or  tinged  with  pink,  with  here  and  there  small 
cavities  and  occasionally  distinct  cysts.  Their  general 
characters  have  already  been  given  under  Tumours.  All 
that  need  here  be  repeated  is  that  they  consist  of  acini 
and  ducts  siuTOunded  by  a  small  amoiiut  of  vascular  con- 
nective tissue ;  in  short.  th;it  they  resemble  the  breast 
preparing  for  lactation,  save  that  the  acini  and  ducts  do 
not  form  distinct  lobules  with  an  excretoiy  diict,  as  in  the 
lactating  breast.  Further,  the  epithelium  does  not  pene- 
trate the  membrana  propria  and  grow  into  the  inter- 
tubular  and  intor-acinous  connective  tissue,  a  jioint  of 
importance  as  distinguishing  them  from  carcinoma. 
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Sii/iis. — They  are  most  often  met  with  in  women  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty- five  who  have  borne  children, 
as  small  ovoid,  firm  but  elastic,  distinctly  circumscribed 
and  moveable  growths  in  the  breast,  with  a  nodular  or 
slightly  bossed  surface.  They  are  of  very  slow  growth, 
do  not  cause  retraction  of  the  nipple  or  enlargement  of 
the  axillary  glands,  and  do  not  retm'n  if  completely  re- 
moved.   Enucleation  is  the  treatment. 

Adeno-fibromata  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They 
consist  of  fibrous  and  adenomatous  tissue,  and  are  styled 
fibro/iiatd  by  those  pathologists  who  regard  the  gland- 
tissue  as  merely  the  remains  of  the  normal  breast-tissue 
sm-rounded  by  the  new  growth.  They  occur  as  firm, 
cii'cumscribed,  slow-growing  and  distinctly  encapsuled 
tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  breast,  and  on  section 
appear  lobulated  and  of  a  pinkish-white  colour,  and  do 
not  yield  a  juice  on  scraping. 

Higns. — They  usually  occur  in  the  breast  of  young  and 
healthy  women  as  freely  moveable,  firm,  ovoid,  slightly 
nodular,  generally  painless  growths,  and  are  often  indis- 
tinguishable without  puncture  from  a  tense  cyst.  From 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma  they  may  be  diagnosed'  by  the  age 
of  the  patient,  their  slow  growth,  well-defined'  outline, 
non-retraction  of  the  nipple,  non-adherence  of  the  skin, 
and  the  absence  of  glandiilar  enlargement.  From  pm-e 
adenoma,  adeno-sarcoma,  and  adeno-myxoma,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  before  removal.  Enuclea- 
tion is  the  only  effective  treatment. 

Adeno-sarcomata  differ  from  the  adeno-fibromata  in 
that  in  place  of  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  around  the 
acini  and  ducts  various  kinds  of  sarcomatous  elements  are 
found  mixed  with  more  or  less  mature  fibrous  or  myxo- 
matous tissue;  they  often  contain  cysts.  Hence  the  terms 
adeno-fibro-sarcoma,  adeno-myxo-sarcoma,  adeno-cysto- 
sarcoma,  fibro-cysto-sarcoma,  &c.,  which  have  been 
applied  to  them.  They  occur  as  circumscribed  growths 
in  the  breast,  resembling  the  adeno-fibromata,  from  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  them  without  a  micro- 
scopic examination. 

The  signs  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  sarcoma- 
elemonts  the  growth  contains.  Thus,  when  this  is  small 
they  approach  in  their  clinical  character  and  behaviour 
the  adeno-fibromata.  On  the  other  hand,  when  sarcoma- 
elements  abound,  they  may  grow  rapidly,  and  behave 
like  the  pure  sarcomata.    Frequently  they  grow  slowly 
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for  many  years  and  then  suddenly  rapidly  increase  in 
size  as  the  patient  approaches  the  middle  period  of  life. 
When  occuiTing  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  they 
often  grow  rapidly  from  the  first. 

Treatment—The  slow-growing  and  more  fibrous  forms 
may  be  enucleated,  but  if  in  proceeding  to  do  this  the 
growth  is  found  to  be  soft  and  succulent  the  whole  breast 
should  be  excised,  an  operation  that  shotdd  invariably  be 
undertaken  when  the  tumour  has  grown  rapidly. 

Pure  sarcomata.— All  forms  of  sarcoma  mixed  with 
fibrous  and  adenomatous  elements  may  occur  in  the 
breast,  the  large  spindle-celled  variety  being  the  most 
common.  Sarcomata  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  They  begin  in  the  periacinous 
and  peritubular  connective  tissue,  and  at  first  are  always 
encapsuled,  but  later  they  infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts 
and  may  perforate  the  skin  and  fungate.  Their  malig- 
nancy depends  upon  theii-  structure,  the  round- celled  and 
large-spindle-celled  being  highly  malignant,  the  small- 
sijindle-celled  much  less  so  ;  indeed  the  latter  may  recur 
again  and  again  in  situ  before  finally  becoming  dissemi- 
nated, or  its  tendency  to  recui-rence  may  completely  wear 
itself  out.  The  small-spindle-celled  is  usually  firm  like 
the  adeno-sarcomata,  and  on  section  greyish-white, 
snaooth  and  succulent.  The  round-celled  and  large- 
siDindle-celled  are  soft  and  elastic  owing  to  their  richness 
in  cells  and  blood-vessels  and  their  scanty  amoimt  of 
intercellular  substance.  On  section  they  appear  of  a 
pinkish-white  colour,  often  blotched  with  blood,  while 
cysts  from  hasmorrhages  and  mucoid  softening  sometimes 
occui"  in  them. 

Symptoms. — The  small-sijindle-celled  sarcoma  can 
hardly  be  diagnosed  before  removal  from  the  adeno-fibroma 
and  adeno-sarcoma.  The  large-spindle-celled  and  round- 
celled  varieties  form  smooth  elastic  tumours,  oval  or 
rounded  in  shape,  and  are  lobed  or  bossed  when  cystic  ; 
"whilst  the  veins  of  the  breast  are  often  enlarged  and  tor- 
tuous. They  grow  rapidly,  and  may  perforate  the  skin 
and  protrude  as  a  fungus ;  but,  unlike  carcinoma,  they 
do  not  infiltrate  the  skin  or  cause  retraction  of  the 
nipple,  and  the  glands  are  not  usuallj'  enlarged.  The 
tumour,  moreover,  is  commonlj'  larger  than  scirrhus, 
and  the  patient's  age  below  that  at  which  carcinoma  is 
usually  met  with. 

The  only  effectual  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 
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breast.  If  there  is  auy  doubt  -whether  the  tiimoui-  is  au 
adeno-fibroma  or  a  sarcoma  it  is  better  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  patient  before  the  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  whole  breast  should  the  tumour-  when  cut  into 
appear  to  have  malignant  characters. 

Cysto-s.\rcomata,  adeno-cystomata,  sero-cystic  sarco- 
mata, and  glandular  proliferating  cysts,  are  terms  applied 
to  tumours  in  the  breast  in  which  the  growth  in  the  peri- 
acinous  connective  tissue  projects  into  the  interior  of 
dilated  acini  and  ducts  in  the  form  of  papillary  or  cauli- 
flower-like masses.  The  periacinous  growth,  which 
may  consist  of  fibi'ous  tissue,  spindle  or  round  cells,  or  of 


Fio.  322. — Cystic  adenoma  of  the  breast. 
(St.  Bartbolomew's  Hospital  Museum. ) 


a  mixture  of  all  these,  protrudes  the  wall  of  the  dilated 
acinus  or  duct  in  front  of  it,  but  does  not  penetrate  the 
epithelial  lining,  and  may  ultimately  fill  the  whole  acinus, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  a  mere  slit-like  space  lined 
with  epithelium.  On  section  the  tumour  may  present 
one  or  more  larger  cysts,  containing  variously- shaped 
cauliflower-like  growths  sprouting  from  their  walls.  Or 
it  may  appear  completely  solid  from  the  cysts  having 
been  entirely  filled  with  intra-cystic  growths ;  on  dis- 
section, however,  the  spaces  between  the  gi-owths  and 
the  cyst-walls  can  always  be  demonstrated.  When  the 
growth,  which  is  at  first  encapsuled,  attains  some  size, 
the  skin  may  give  way  and  the  growth  protrude  in  the 
fonn  of  a  fungus.  The  skin,  however,  does  not  become 
infiltrated  as  in  carcinoma. 

,S'/yy?(.s.— They  generally  occur  in  women  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  as  distinctly  defined,  lobu- 
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lated,  usually  painless  growths,  hard  in  some  places  and 
soft  and  fluctuating  in  others,  and  often  of  large  size. 
The  veins  over  them  are  enlarged,  but  the  skin  is  not 
adherent,  the  niijple  is  not  retracted,  and  the  glands 
as  a  rule  are  not  affected.  Thej^  commonly  grow  slowly, 
but  at  times  rapidly,  and  seldom  become  disseminated'. 
Their  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  prominent  fluctuating  cysts  in  the  tumour. 
Should  a  fungus  protrude  it  may  be  distinguished  from* 
carcmoma  by  the  non-implication  of  the  skin  around 
non-adherence  of  the  growth  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and 
the  absence  of  the  other  signs  of  carcinoma  above  pointed 
out.    Eemoval  of  the  breast  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Cysts. — The  cysts  met  with  most  frequently  in  the 
breast  are  the  serous  cysts,  and  certain  of  the  retention 
cysts.  Serous  cysts  are  formed  in  the  breast,  as  in  other 
situations  by  the  distension  Avith  fluid  of  the  lymphatic 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  (see  Serous  ci/s'ts).  The 
retention  cysts  that  occui-  in  the  breast  may  be  divided 
into  the  galadoceles,  which  are  produced  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  galactophorous  ducts,  and  the  glandular  cysts,  due 
to  the  distension  of  the  smaller  ducts  and  acini.  The 
former  contain  a  milk-Hke  fluid,  or  when,  as  occasionallv 
happens,  the  watery  parts  have  been  absorbed,  an  in- 
spissated caseous  material.  The  glandular  contain  a 
yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  mucoid  fluid,  sometimes 
blood-stained,  and  at  times  intracystic  papillary  growths, 
formed  by  the  ingrowing  of  the  cyst-walls.  t\Tien  they 
occur  in  elderly  people  they  are  spoken  of  as  invohition 
cysts.  Their  frequency  in  chronic  lobular  inflammation 
of  the  breast  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Signs. — Cysts  in  the  breast  form  painless,  tense  or 
semifluctuating,  smooth,  rounded  tumom-s,  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  breast  tissue.  Serous  cysts  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  breast.  They  are  often  very  tense  and 
hard,  and  breasts  with  such  in  them  have  been  removed 
for  cancer.  Hence  the  valuable  rule  of  making  a  pre- 
liminary incision  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tumour.  The  galactoccles  occm-  during  lactation ;  they 
are  situated  near  the  nipple,  from  which  a  milk-like  fluid 
may  sometimes  be  squeezed  out  on  pressing  the  cvst 
They  are  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  usually  single,  form 
quickly,  and  may  attain  a  large  size.  Glandular  cysts 
occur  chiefly  in  women  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty. 
They  are  tense  and  painless,  foi-m  slowly,  may  occur 
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singly,  but  are  often  multiple.  A  sanious  fluid  some- 
times escapes  from  the  nipple. 

Treatment. — Sim^jjle  serous  cysts  may  be  laid  freely  open 
and  allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  or  better  be 
dissected  out.  Galadoceles  with  semi-solid  contents,  may 
also  be  laid  freely  open  and  their  contents  squeezed  out. 
Glandular  cysts,  when  numerous,  call  for  the  excision  of 
the  aifected  lobule,  or  if  the  whole  breast  is  affected  and 
they  contain  proHferating  growths,  excision  of  the  entire 
gland.    Involution  cysts  require  no  treatment. 

Carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  nearly  always  of  the 
acinous  form,  of  which  both  varieties,  the  hard  (sc/n-AoHs) 
and  the  soft  {medullary),  are  met  with.  The  hard  variety, 
however,  is  by  far  the  more  common.  The  general  and 
microscopical  characters  of  carcinoma  have  akeady  been 
given  under  tumours.  Here  only  the  special  characters 
which  it  presents  when  occuring  in  the  breast  will  be 
referred  to. 

Scirrhous  carcinoma. — Pathology. — Scu-rhus  of  the 
breast  generally  appears  as  an  indurated,  nodular,  non- 
encapsuled,  tuberous  mass,  of  moderate  dimensions,  with 
long  processes  extending  in  various  dii'ections  in  the 
gland- substance  and  the  fatty  tissue  around,  and  later, 
involving  the  skin  and  subjacent  pectoral  muscle.  On 
section  (Fig.  323)  the  tumour  gives  a  characteristic 
creaking  sensation  to  the  knife,  and  the  cut  surface 
appears  slightly  concave  from  the  contraction  and 
shrinking  of  its  fibrous  stroma  thus  set  free  from  the 
traction  of  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  of  a  hard  resisting 
consistency,  of  a  uniform  close  texture,  semi-translucent, 
of  a  greyish-white  colour  often  tinged  with  pink,  and 
has  been  likened  to  the  section  of  a  potato  or  unripe 
pear.  Sometimes  it  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
short  wavj'  glistening  white  fibres,  with  here  and  there 
yellow  dots  and  streaks  due  to  section  of  the  epithelial 
columns  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  ; 
whilst  in  other  places,  little  masses  of  the  surrounding 
fatty  tissue  and  of  muscle  are  seen  enclosed  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  growth,  and  patches  of  caseous-looking 
material  or  white  creamy  fluid,  due  to  the  growth  having 
surrounded  some  of  the  ducts  which  have  become  only 
partially  obliterated,  may  be  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance. The  section  on  scraping  yields  a  juice  containing 
cells,  free  nuclei,  and  granular  material. 

Signs. — Scu'rhous  carcinoma  generally  begins  as  a  small 
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hard  lump  in  the  substance  of  the  breast ;  it  gi-ows  slowly 
at  first,  afterwards  more  rapidly,  and  then  involves  the 
skin  and  pectoral  muscle  ;  finally  the  skin  gives  way,  and 
a  foul  ulcer  is  produced.  In  the  meantime,  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  axilla  become  involved,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size  press  upon  the  axillary  vein  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  producing  oedema  of  the  aim  and  intense  neuralgic 
pain.  Later  the  cancer  becomes  disseminated  through  the 
internal  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  health,  which 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  growth  is  generally  good, 


Fig.  323. — Scirrlioiis  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
(St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital  Jhiseiim.) 


now  gives  way,  the  skin  becomes  sallow  and  earthy  in 
appearance,  the  patient  wasted,  and  cancerous  cachexia  is 
said  to  be  present.  The  foul  and  profuse  discharge  from 
the  ulcer,  the  intense  pain,  the  mental  suffering,  and  the 
implication  of  internal  organs,  lead  to  exhaustion,  and 
death  soon  steps  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  misery. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  the  disease  when 
not  subjected  to  surgical  interference.  Let  us  now  study 
the  characters  of  the  tumour  as  presented  in  a  typical  case. 
It  is  usually  situated  in  the  upper  and  outer  quadrant  of 
the  breast,  or  just  below  the  nipple.  Its  surface  is  hard 
and  irregTilar,  its  margins  ill-defined.  The  skin  at  first, 
when  gently  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thiimb, 
shows  a  slight  dimpling,  and  later  appears  distinctly 
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puckered  and  unmistakably  adherent  to  the  growth.  In 
the  earlier  stages  the  tumoiu-  glides  freely  over  the  pec- 
toral muscle  ;  later  a  slight  resistance  is  felt  on  moving  it 
from  side  to  side  ;  whilst  finally  it  becomes  firmly  fixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  nipple,  when  the  growth  is 
behind  it,  is  retracted,  in  consequence  of  the  traction  which 
is  made  by  the  carcinoma  upon  the  lacteal  ducts  (Fig.  323) ; 
but  when  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  circumference  of 
the  breast,  there  may  be  no  retraction,  or  the  retraction 
may  occiu'  only  on  one  side ;  whilst  when  the  cancer 
begins  as  an  infiltration  of  the  nipple  itself,  the  latter 
will  be  harder  and  more  prominent  than  natural.  On 
raising  the  arm  and  di'awing  the  finger-tips  transversely 
across  the  inner  side  of  the  axilla,  a  hard  cord  or  cords — 
infiltrated  lymphatic  vessels — may  often  be  felt  extending 
from  the  timiour  into  the  axilla,  while  in  the  space  itself 
large  glands  will  be  discovered  if  the  case  is  sufficiently 
advanced.  The  glands  are  at  first  soft,  single,  and  dis- 
tinct, later,  hard  and  matted  together,  forming  an  in- 
dui'ated  irregular  mass  which  is  often  adherent  to  the 
chest-walls  and  in  advanced  cases  extends  as  high  as  can 
be  felt  beneath  the  clavicle.  In  the  supraclavicular 
space  the  enlarged  glands  may  sometimes  be  detected, 
first  as  a  mere  fulness,  subseqxiently  as  distinct  swellings. 
After  the  skin  over  the  tumour  has  given  way,  an  idcer 
with  sinuous,  irregular,  everted,  and  indm-ated  edges, 
and  a  foul,  cavernous,  irregular,  and  indurated  base  is 
formed,  from  which  is  exuded  a  foul-smelling  and  sanious 
discharge.  The  skin  around  is  indurated  from  infiltration 
with  the  growth  ;  or  distinct,  cii'cumscribed,  hard  nodules 
of  carcinoma  are  scattered  here  and  there  through  it. 

iJiat/iiosis. — When  the  above  signs  are  present  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  however,  whilst  the  tumour  is  still 
small  and  has  not  yet  become  adherent  to  the  skin  or  to 
the  pectoral  muscle,  where  the  breast  is  large  and  there 
is  no  retraction  of  the  nipple  and  as  yet  there  is  no  en- 
largement of  the  axillary  glands,  the  diagnosis  from  an 
innocent  tumour,  a  tense  cyst,  or  lobular  inflammation 
will  be,  to  say  the  least,  difiicult.  The  age  of  the  patient, 
the  rate  of  growth,  and  the  history  of  the  case  must  then 
to  a  great  extent  be  relied  on  for  distinguishing  it.  But 
where  the  patient,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  is  young, 
the  diagnosis  may  then  be  impossible  without  making  an 
incision  into  the  growth,  a  proceeding  which,  under  such 
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circumstances,  after  the  difficulty  has  been  explained  to 
the  patient,  is  not  only  justifiable  but  imperatively  called 
for. 

Barer  forms  of  scirrhns  'in  the  breast  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Thus — 1.  The  cancer  may  begin  as  a  general 
infiltration  of  the  entire  gland,  when  its  course  is  usually 
very  rapid ;  2,  it  may  chiefly  affect  the  skin,  the  whole 
side  of  the  chest  in  such  a  case  becoming  infiltrated,  hard, 
brawny  and  leathery  in  consistency,  a  condition  some- 
times known  as  "hide-bound;"  3,  it  may  begin  as  an 
infiltration  of  the  nipple,  or  may  be  engrafted  upon 
chronic  eczema  around  the  nipple ;  4,  in  elderly  women  it 
may  run  a  very  chronic  course,  of  ten  remaining  stationaiy, 
if  not  interfered  with,  for  many  years ;  and,  5,  in  veiy  ex- 
ceptional instances,  the  carcinomatous  mass  has  apparently 
undergone  complete  atrophy,  even,  it  is  said,  after  ulcera- 
tion has  occurred,  and  a  spontaneous  ciu-e  has  thus  been 
brought  about. 

Treatment. — In  the  breast,  as  elsewhere,  the  only  hope 
of  cure  lies  in  the  early  and  complete  extirpation  of  the 
carcinoma.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Sui-geon  is  consulted 
before  the  skin,  pectoral  muscle,  and  lymphatic  glands 
are  more  than  slightly  involved,  he  can  hold  out  but  little 
prospect  that  the  disease  will  not  retiim,  and  return 
shortly,  or  that  life  will  be  materially,  if  at  aU,  pro- 
longed by  an  operation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  there  are  some  Sm-geons  who  hold  that  an 
operation  with  the  disease  thus  advanced  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken,  as  it  can  only  bring  discredit  on  surgery  and 
may  possibly  prevent  other  patients  seeking  advice  whilst 
there  is  yet  a  probability  that  a  free  and  complete  removal 
of  the  breast  and  axillary  glands  may  eradicate  the 
disease.  '\'\'Tiile  admitting  that  this  may  be  trxie,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even  although  the 
growth  may  soon  recur  either  in  the  cicatiix  or  glands, 
or  in  internal  organs,  and  although  life  mav  not  be  pro- 
longed, stni  removal  of  the  growth  may  rid  the  patient 
of  a  foul  and  loathsome  disease  and  often  of  great  pain, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  death  may  occur  in  a  less  dis- 
tressing way  from  dissemination  of  the  carcinoma  in 
internal  oi'gans.  In  the  meanwhile  the  patient's  mind 
will  be  relieved,  oven  if  she  is  not  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  there  may  strU  be  a  chance  of  a  non-return. 
Regarding  the  question  of  operation,  therefore,  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that — 1.  Where  the  skin  is  not  involved,  or 
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to  a  very  slight  extent,  the  tumoiir  not  adherent  to  the 
pectoral  muscle,  and  the  glands  are  not  felt  enlarged,  or  if 
enlarged  are  not  hard,  free  removal  of  the  breast  and,  in 
the  last  case,  clearing  out  the  axilla  is  imperatively  called 
for.  2.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  is  extensively 
infiltrated,  the  tumour  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  pectoral 
muscle,  the  glands  are  enlarged,  hard,  and  adherent  to  the 
side  of  the  chest,  enlarged  glands  can  also  be  felt  above 
the  clavicle  and  perhaps  have  already  caused  oedema  of 
the  arm,  marked  cachexia  is  present  and  there  is  evidence 
of  dissemination  of  the  carcinoma  in  other  organs  and 
tissues — then  no  operation  should  be  performed.  In  cases 
such  as  the  above,  thei'C  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  opei'ating  or  not  operating.  But  there  are  a 
large  class  of  intermediate  cases  in  which  some  Surgeons 
would,  and  some  would  not,  operate.  Much  will  then 
depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  and  each 
case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Medullary  carcinoma  is  much  less  common  in  the 
breast  than  the  scirrhous  form,  and  generally  appears  at 
an  earlier  age.  It  occiu's  as  a  soft,  non-encapsuled, 
compact,  white  or  blood-stained,  brain-like  mass  infil- 
trating the  gland  and  surrounding  tissues.  Its  growth 
is  much  more  rapid  than  the  sciiThous  variety,  and  it 
sooner  involves  the  skin,  pectoral  muscles,  and  axillary 
glands,  and  rapidly  becomes  disseminated  through  in- 
ternal organs.  Early  and  free  removal  of  the  whole 
breast,  and  of  any  glands  in  the  axilla  that  may  be  felt 
enlarged,  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Other  varieties  of  carcinoma  in  the  breast,  as  the  so- 
called  rillous,  or  dad  cancers,  and  the  colloid,  require  only 
a  brief  notice. 

Dtjct  carcinoma  occm's  as  one  or  more  rounded  masses 
lying  in  the  breast  tissue  not  far  from  the  nipple.  On 
section  these  masses  appear  as  red,  encysted  and  definite 
tumoiu's.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  cysts,  often  con- 
taining blood,  and  into  which  jDapillary  growths,  covered 
by  columnar  epithelium,  sprout.  The  growths  have  an 
alveolar  structure,  and  closely  resemble,  especially  when 
the  disease  has  recurred,  ordinary  encephaloid  carcinoma. 
The  nipple  is  not  retracted,  but  there  is  usually  a  history 
of  a  discharge  of  blood  from  it,  often  before  a  tumoiu-  is 
noticed.  The  skin  is  not  infiltrated,  the  axillary  glands  are 
not  enlarged,  and  secondary  deposits  are  very  rare.  The 
tumour  is  firm  and  elastic,  and  may  contain  one  or  more 
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cysts.  It  usually  occurs  in  middle-age,  is  of  slow  gi'owtli, 
and  not  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  pain.  The  treatment 
consists  in  amputation  of  the  whole  breast.  If  this  is 
done,  no  fui'ther  trouble  usually  occurs. 

Colloid  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  very  rare.  Its 
structm-e  is  like  that  of  scii'rhus  or  ence]jhaloid  cancer, 
but  here  and  there  large  epithelial  cell-masses  have 
undergone  colloid  degeneration.  It  is  of  slower  growth, 
and  less  frequently  affects  the  glands  than  either  scirrhus 
or  encephaloid,  and  has  a  less  tendency  to  recur  after  re- 
moval. The  prospective  length  of  life  is  said  to  be  thi-ee 
or  four  times  that  of  ordinar}-  scirrhus. 

Excision  of  the  breast. — The  arm  being  held  out 
from  the  side  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  put  the  pectoral 
muscle  on  the  stretch  and  well  expose  the  axilla,  an 
elliptical  incision  should  be  made  below  and  another 
above  the  nipple,  cutting  viidely  of  any  adherent  or 
infiltrated  skin.  The  skin  above  and  below  should  now 
be  reflected  from  the  breast,  and  the  latter  dissected  off 
the  i^ectoral  muscle,  taking  care  to  remove  the  pectoral 
fascia  and  any  portion  of  the  muscle  that  appears  affected 
with  the  disease.  Should  any  gland  be  felt  in  the  axilla, 
the  incision  should  be  prolonged  in  an  upward  and  out- 
ward direction,  the  axillaiy  fascia  opened  by  the  scalpel, 
and  all  the  glands  that  can  be  felt  enucleated  in  part  by 
the  fingers,  and  in  part  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  care 
being  taken  not  to  iujiu-e  the  axillary  vessels  or  lai'ge 
nerve-cords,  both  of  which  are  situated  at  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  space.  The  skin  should  now  be  drawn 
together  by  sutm-es,  a  di'ainage  tube  ha^dng  been  placed 
in  the  deeper  part  of  the  woimd.  Where  the  skin  cannot 
be  made  to  cover  in  the  wound,  the  flaps  should  be  di-awn 
as  much  together  as  possible  by  stout  silver  sutui-es,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  wound  left  to  granulate.  The  arm 
should  be  seciued  to  the  side  with  the  forearm  and  hand 
across  the  chest. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  NECK,  ICNEES  AND  FEET. 

Wry-neck  or  torticollis  is  a  distortion  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
It  may  be  congenital  or  acquii-ed. 

Causes. — The  cuiigenital  fvrm  is  attributed  to — 1,  spastic 
contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  due  to  disease 
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of  the  nervous  system;  2,  malposition  in  utero ;  or,  3, 
injiuy  at  birth,  as,  for  example,  rupture  of  the  steruo- 
mastoid  in  a  breech  presentation.  The  acquired  form  is 
due  to — 1,  the  head  having  been  held  for  a  long  time 
in  the  distorted  position  as  a  consequence  of  stiff  neck 
following  cold,  injury,  or  inflamed  cervical  glands ;  2, 
hysteria;  or,  3,  spasm  set  up  by  irritation  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  consequent  upon  central  nerve-trouble. 

Signs.— The  head,  supposing  the  right  sterno-mastoid 
to  be  affected,  is  drawn  forwards  and  towards  the  right 
shoulder  and  also  rotated,  so  that 
the  chin  points  to  the  left.  The 
right  mastoid  is  prominent,  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  concave, 
and  the  left  convex.  In  long- 
standing cases  some  lateral  curva- 
tui'e  of  the  dorsal  spine  is  generally 
acquired.  The  congenital  form  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  spasmodic 
not  only  by  its  history  but  by  the 
sterno-mastoid  becoming  tense  in 
the  foi-mer,  and  yielding  in  the 
latter,  on  attempting  to  straighten 
the  head.  The  hysterical  variety 
will  be  known  by  the  presence  of 
other  signs  of  hysteria. 

Treatment. — In    cungenital  ■wrg-  ^_ 
neck,  unless  the  patient  is  treated         '•  324.  — Wry-neck 
by  position  while  still  an  infant,  apparatus, 
division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is 

generally  required,  followed  by  a  course  of  systematic 
exercises  in  the  slighter  cases,  and  the  use  of  some 
such  instrument  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  324,  m  the 
more  severe.  The  sterno-mastoid  is  best  divided  im- 
mediately above  the  clavicle,  as  here  it  is  furthest 
removed  from  the  important  structures  that  lie  beneath 
it.  A  punctui-e  should  be  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon,  a  director  passed  behind  it,  and  the  division  made 
towards  the  skin  with  a  blunt-pointed  tenotome.  The 
tense  bands  of  contracted  cervical  fascia  which  now  start 
foi-ward  will  yield  to  stretching ;  it  is  not  safe  to  divide 
them.  The  puncture  should  be  given  three  or  fom-  days 
to  heal  before  the  exercises  are  begmi  or  the  instrument 
is  applied.  Some  advise  the  division  of  the  muscle  about 
the  middle  on  the  plea  that  such  is  a  more  safe  procedure; 
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whilst  others  again  recommend  the  division  of  the  tendon 
by  open  antiseptic  incision,  as  in  this  way  the  danger  of 
puncturing  and  admitting  air  into  a  vein  is  avoided.  If 
the  subcutaneous  division,  however,  is  carefully  done  in 
the  manner  here  advised,  I  do  not  believe  there  need  be 
any  fear  of  air  entering  the  veins.  I  have  now  performed 
this  little  operation  many  times  and  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  or  trouble.  In  spasmodic  cases 
conium,  Indian  hemp,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c.,  maybe 
tried.  These  failing,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may 
be  stretched  just  above  the  spot  where  it  enters  the 
sterno-mastoid.  In  very  intractable  cases  a  piece  of 
the  nerve  may  be  excised,  and  if  the  posterior  cervical 
muscles  are  also  involved  in  the  spasm,  excision  of  portions 
of  the  posterior  division  of  the  fii'st  four  cervical  nerves 
may  be  simultaneously  or  subsequently  undertaken. 
Tenotomy  of  the  sterno-mastoid  should  in  these  and 
in  hysterical  cases  on  no  account  be  done.  In  the  latter, 
hysterical  remedies  should  of  course  be  used. 

Knock-knee  or  genu  vaegtjm  is  a  deformity  in 
which,  when  the  knees  are  placed  together  in  the  extended 
position  with  the  patellte  looking  directly  forwards,  the 
legs  diverge.  One  or  both  knees  may  be  affected,  or 
there  may  be  genu  valgum  on  one  side  and  genu  varum 
on  the  other. 

Cause. — Knock-knee  is  generally  the  result  either  of 
rickets,  when  it  occm-s  between  the  second  and  the  seventh 
year ;  or  of  carrjang  hea^y  weights,  long  standing  and 
the  like,  when  it  is  most  common  in  growing,  underfed 
and  overworked  lads  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
The  defoi-mity  is  variously  believed  to  depend  on : — 1,  an 
overgrowth  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  a,nd  a 
corresponding  uprising  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  ; 
1^,  the  relaxation  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  or  o. 
the  contraction  of  the  biceps  tendon.    In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  osseous  lesion  is  certainly  present,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  upon  this  that  the 
deformity  in  rickety  cases  usually  depends,  though  I 
admit  that  in  some  of  those  rapid  cases  induced  by  ex- 
cessive weight-bearing  in  weakly  lads,  a  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments  may  be  the  principal  factor.    The  contraction 
ot^tho  bico])s  tendon  wlien  jjresent  I  regard  as  the  result, 
and  not  as  the  cause  of  the  affecti(m.    Treatment— Id. 
slight  rickety  cases  keeping  the  child  entu-ely  off  its  legs, 
the  application  of  splints,  and  the  internal  use  of  appro- 
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priate  remedies,  will  generally  effect  a  ciu-e.  In  confirmed 
cases,  and  in  older  patients,  however,  little  must  be  ex- 
pected from  splints  or  instruments.  By  their  use  the 
limb  can  no  doubt  be  straightened,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  stretching  the  external  lateral  ligament,  the  legs  beino- 
rendered  tiail-like,  aud  the  patient  being  unable  to  walk  or 
even  stand  without  his  irons.  Por  such  souie  form  of  osteo- 
clasia or  osteotomy  is  usually  required. 

Osteoclasia  consists  in  breaking 
the  bone  either  with  the  hands  or  with  \  \ 
the  vsfc(ic/a.^f.  Manual  osteoclasia  is 
seldom  employed  except  for  the  correc- 
tion of  rickety  bow-legs  or  knock-knee 
in  young  subjects  when  the  bones  are 
moderately  soft.  For  fractiu-ing  larger 
and  stronger  bones  the  osteoclast  is 
requii-ed.  The  limb  is  properly  ad- 
justed between  the  arms  of  the  instru- 
ment aud  the  force  appHed  by  means 
of  a  screw  in  Grrattan's  osteoclast,  or 
by  levers  in  that  of  Thomas. 

Osteotomy  is  usually  done  by 
Mace  wen's  or  Eeeves'  modified  Og- 
ston's  method.  1.  Maceiven's  operation 
consists  in  chiselling  through  the 
femur  just  above  the  epiphysis,  but 
leaving  the  po.sterior  surface,"  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  popliteal  artery, 
intact,  and  snapping  this  across  by 
forcibly  bending  the  bone.  2.  lii 
Beeves'  modification  of  Ogston's  operation. 
the  internal  condjde  is  first  loosened 
with  a  chisel,  and  then  made  to  slide 
upwards  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur  by 
forcibly  straightening  the  leg.  The  chisel  is  introduced 
behind  the  synovial  membrane  and  should  not  be  driven 
so  far  into  the  condyle  as  to  endanger  the  opening  of 
the  joint.  The  Kne  of  incision  through  the  femur  in 
these  operations  is  shewn  in  Fig.  325."  The  incision  in 
the  soft  tissues  which  in  either  operation  should  be  merely 
long  enough  to  admit  the  chisel,  may  in  each  be  made 
vertically  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  patella  and  mid- 
way between  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  and  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  operations  should  be  per- 
formed antisoptically  and  the  limb  secured  to  a  long 


325.  —  A, 
line  of  section 
in  Macewen's  ; 
]!,  in  Ogston's  ; 
and  C,  inReeve.s' 
modifiecl  Og- 
.ston's  operation. 
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splint,  or  placed  in  Bavarian  plaster  splints  in  a  straight 
position  for  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  kept  in  an 
ordinaiy  plaster  case  for  six  weeks  to  two  months  till 
soimd  union  has  taken  place. 

Genu  vakitm,  or  bow-legs,  is  the  opposite  deformity 
to  genu  valgum,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  latter  as 
regards  pathology,  treatment,  &c.,  will  apply  to  it  if 
external  be  substituted  for  intemal  in  the  phraseology. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  a  bowing  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tibia,  either  at  its  upper  or  its  lower  third,  and  some- 
times with  a  bowing  of  the  femur. 

Genu  regubvatum  or  extkoesum  is  a  condition  of  over- 
extension at  the  knee.  It  is  frequently  present  in  a  slight 
degree  in  cases  of  knock-knee.  It  sometimes  occm-s  as  a 
congenital  affection  ;  the  hyper-extension  may  then  be 
extreme,  the  feet  touching  the  groins.  "^Tien  it  is  com- 
bined with  knock-knee  the  ii'ons  for  the  latter  affection 
should  have  a  front  stop.  In  congenital  cases  division  of 
the  quadriceps  may  be  necessary,  but  continual  attempts 
at  flexion  and  the  use  of  an  instrument  with  a  cog-wheel 
at  the  knee  will  usually  suffice. 

Talipes  or  club-foot  is  a  distortion  in  which  the 
relations  of  the  tarsal  bones  to  each  other  and  to  the  bones 
of  the  leg  are  variously  altered,  and  the  bones  held  in 
theii-  abnonnal  position  by  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
the  bones  and  by  the  contraction  or  shortening  of 
certaia  of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  fascise  attached  to 
the  foot. 

Cause. — Talipes  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

The  congenital  form  has  been  attributed  to— 1,  spastic 
muscular  contraction  induced  by  some  lesion  of  the  nei-ve- 
centres;  2,  malpositions  of  the  foetus  «n  ntero ;  3.  stmc- 
tui-al  alteration  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
The  supporters  of  the  first  \new  maintain  that  the  bones 
are  drawn  into  theii-  abnonnal  position  by  muscular  con- 
traction, and  regard  any  alteration  ia  the  shape  of  the 
bones  as  the  result  and  not  as  tlie  cause  of  theii-  malposi- 
tion ;  whilst  tliose  who  uphold  the  second  and  third  views 
deny  that  spastic  contraction  occiu-s,  as  no  lesion  of  the 
nerve-centres  has  been  found  to  account  for  it,  and  look 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  as  merely  due  to 
adaptive  shortening  consequent  upon  the  altered  position 
of  the  bones.  The  congenital  variety  is  sometimes  here- 
ditary, very  occasionally  occm-s  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  other  con- 
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genital  malformations  as  spina  bifida,  meningocele,  &c. 
The  acquired  form  is  generally  the  result  of  infantile  para- 
lysis, the  bones  being  then  cbawn  into  their  abnormal  posi- 
tions by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  antagonistic  to  those 
paralysed,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walk- 
ing tending  more  and  more  to  confirm  this  faulty  position. 
Among'st  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  long-continu- 
ance of  the  foot  in  the  extended  position,  disease  of  the 
ankle  or  tarsus,  yielding  of  the  ligaments,  &c. 

Far iet I es. —There  are  five  principal  forms  of  club-foot 
Talipes  equinns,  varus,  calcaneus,  valgus  and  cavus.  But 
these  may  be  variously  combined,  producing  compound 


CongeniraL  Acquired 


Fig,  326.— Talipes  equiuus.    (Bryant's  Surgery.) 

forms,  which  are  then  called  eqnino-varus,  equian-valqus 
calcaneo-ralgus,  &c.  ' 

1.  In  talijxs  equinus  (Fig.  326),  which  is  nearly  always 
an  acquired  affection,  and  generally  due  to  infantile  para- 
lysis, the  heel  is  drawn  upwards  by  the  tendo  Achillis, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  in  consequence  de- 
pressed and  held  in  the  extended  position.  The  weight  of 
the  body  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  which  together  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tarsus  are  bent  downwards  and  backwards  from  the 
transverse  tarsal  joint  and  fixed  in  this  position  by  the 
adaptive  shortening  of  the  plantar  fascia,  ligaments  and 
muscles  thus  rendering  the  sole  of  the  foot  unnatui-ally 
concave,  a  condition  known  as  pes  cavus.  The  patient 
walks  with  fatigue  and  lameness  on  the  balls  of  his  toes 
and  if^both  feet  are  affected  he  may  be  unable  to  walk  at 
all.    In  long-standing  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  con^ 
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traction  being  greater  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  sole,  an  inward  twist  is  given  to  the  foot  (eijuuio- 
varus).  At  times  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  sufficiently 
shortened  to  draw  up  the  heel,  but  at  the  same  time  is  so 
contracted  as  to  prevent  the  foot  being  placed  beyond  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg.  This  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
rigU-angled  contraction  of  the  tendo  Achillis  or  as  rect- 
ain/ular  talipes. 

2.  Talipes  varus  is  the  most  complicated  varietj-  of  club- 
foot, and  is  the  most  common  of  the  congenital  fomis. 
By  some  the  distortion  here  described  as  varus  is  called 
I'/luino-varus.     I  prefer,  however,  to  apjily  the  simple 

term  varus  to  the  form  under 
consideration,  and  equino-vai-us 
to  cases  of  equinus  in  which 
there  is  added  a  secondaiy  twist- 
ing inwards  of  the  foot.  In 
varus  (Fig.  327),  the  os  calcis 
is  drawn  up  by  the  tendo 
Achillis,  tilting  the  astragalus 
partiallj'  out  of  the  ankle-joint, 
and  the  bones  in  fi-ont  of  the 
transverse  tarsal  joiut  are  drawn 
inwards  and  -^pwards  by  the 
tibiaHs  anticus  and  posticus,  so 
that  the  scaphoid  is  placed  in- 
ternal to  the  asti-agalus  instead 
of  in  front  of  it,  whilst  its  tube- 
rosity is  in  clo.se  contact  with 
the  internal  malleolus.  The  liga- 
ments on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  and  between  the  tibia 
and  astragalus  are  shortened,  and  are  often  the  chief  agents 
holding  the  bones  in  their  deformed  position.  In  severe 
cases,  however,  the  asti-agalus  is  itself  deformed,  its  head 
looking  almost  directly  inwards  instead  of  foi-wards  and 
slightly  inwards.  Thus,  in  a  well-marked  case  (Fig.  328  a 
and  b)",  the  heel  appears  di-a-«ai  up,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  inverted,  the  inner  border  t;u-ncd  upwards,  the  outer 
border  downwards,  so  that  the  sole  looks  backwards  and 
the  dorsum  forwards,  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  being  at 
the  same  time  .shortened  and  bent  upon  itself,  the  sole  un- 
naturally concave,  and  the  plantar  fascia  tense.  In 
severe  cases  (Fig.  328  c),  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  may 
be  in  contact  with  the  leg,  and  when  the  foot  has  been 
walked  upon  the  sole  looks  upwards  as  well  as  backwards, 


Fig.  327.  —  Congenital 
talipes  variLS.  (St.  Bar- 
tlwlomew's  Ho.spital 
Musenni. ) 
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and  the  dorsum  downwards  as  well  as  forwards ;  whilst 
the  sole  is  narrowed  by  the  approximation  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  to  the  first,  and  a  bursa  often  forms  over 
the  outer  border  of  the  dorsum.  In  the  acquired  form, 
which  is  generally  due  to  infantile  paralysis,  the  history 


Fig.  -329. — Talipes  calciuiciis.    (Bryant's  Surgery.) 


of  the  case,  the  wasting,  shortening,  coldness  and 
pa.ssiye  congestion  of  the  hmb,  and  often  the  absence  of 
rigidity,  will  commonly  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
congenital. 

;3.  Talipes  mlcancns  is  rare.  In  the  coinjocital  variety 
(Fig.  3:29)  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  drawn  up  and 
often  ii,  little  everted,  and  generally  held  rigidly  in  this 
position  by  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles.  In 
the  ac'juired  form  (Fig.  329),  which  is  commonly  the 
result  of  infantile  paralysis  of  the  calf  muscles,  the  heel 
is  placed  first  on  the  ground  in  walking,  but  there  is  no 
drawing  up  of  the  foot  by  the  extensors.  The  anterior 
])art  of  the  foot  drojjs  downwards  from  the  transverse 
tarsal  joiut,  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  instead  of  standing  out 
tensely,  can  often  hardly  bo  felt. 
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4.  In  talipes  valgus  or  flat-foot  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  arches  of  the  foot  are  flattened  and  the  anteiior 
part  of  the  foot  is  more  or  less  everted.  Though  rare  as  a 
congenital,  it  is  very  common  as  an  acquired  deformit}', 
and  as  such  is,  jjerhaps,  modt  often  due  to  the  yielding  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  sole  and  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
muscles  which  noiTaally  support  the  plantar  arches,  in 
consequence  of  general  debility  and  want  of  muscular 
tone,  combined  with  long  standing  or  can-ying  heavy 
weights.  Hence  its  frequency  in  growing  and  under- fed 
lads,  errand-boys,  j^olicemen,  waiters,  housemaids,  and 
the  like.  Amongst  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  rheu- 
matism, gonorrhoea,  rickets,  sprains  of  the  plantar  liga- 
ments, and  sj)asm  or  jjaralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  leg. 
The  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  and  plantar  fascia,  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  other  ligaments  of  the  sole,  are  elongated, 
and  the  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  instead  of  form- 
ing an  arch,  are  depressed  and  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
The  bones  in  front  of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint  are  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  everted,  leaving  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  which  is  itself  depressed,  pai-tly  exposed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

In  severe,  and  generally  in  congenital  cases,  the  heel 
and  front  of  the  foot  are  di'awn  up  by  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  the  anterior  muscles  respectively,  whilst  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground.  The  acquired 
form  is  often  productive  of  so  much  crippling  and  pain  as 
to  render  the  sufferer  unable  to  follow  any  employment 
which  necessitates  much  standing  or  walking.  The  foot 
(Fig.  330)  looks  broader  and  longer  than  natiu-al,  the  sole 
is  flat,  the  inner  border  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
the  internal  malleolus  depressed  ;  whilst  two  prominences, 
formed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  partially 
exposed  head  of  the  astragalus,  can  be  seen  and  felt 
projecting  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  In  slight  cases 
the  foot  can  be  made  to  assimie  its  natural  fonu  on 
manipulation  or  on  standing  on  tip-toe,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  is  rigidly  fixed  in  the  deformed  position.  Pain 
and  stiffness  of  the  metatarso-phalnngeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  [Hallux  dolorusus)  is  a  common  concomitant  of 
flat  foot  in  hoys  and  J'oung  adults. 

5.  In  talipes  cuvus  the  sole  is  unnatm-ally  arched  and 
the  plantar  fascia  is  tense.  The  toes  are  often  extended 
at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  and  flexed  at  the  first 
interphalangeal  joints,  giving  them  a  clawed  appearance 
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(hollow  daw- foot).  This  condition  is  frequently  due  to 
infantile  paralysis  affecting  the  interosseous  muscles. 

General  treatment  of  t.^UjIpes. — The  indications 
iii'e —  1 ,  to  restore  the  deformed  foot  to  its  natural  position ; 
and  2,  to  retain  it  in  this  position  until  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  joints  and  muscles  have  been  so  far  restored 
that  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  relapse.  In  the  congenital 
and  in  many  of  the  acquired  forms  these  indications  can 
be  successfully  fulfilled  if  appropriate  means  are  taken 
and  sufBcient  time  and  care  are  given  to  the  case.  But 
in  the  paralytic  varieties,  where  the  muscles  have  under- 
gone complete  atrophy  and  degeneration,  these,  of  coui-se, 
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Fig.  330.— Talipes  valgus  or  flat-foot. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

cannot  be  restored,  and  the  foot  can  only  be  maintained 
in  the  noi-mal  position  by  the  use  of  instruments.  For 
the  fulfilling  of  the  first  indication  both  operative  and 
mechanical  or  manipulative  treatment  may  be  necessaiy. 
For  the  second,  the  use  of  mechanical  supports  and  physio- 
logical after-treatment  should  be  employed. 

The  oijcrativc  treatment,  when  this  is  necessaiy,  will 
generally  consist  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  "certain 
tendons  {tenotomy),  in  the  division  of  contracted  liga- 
ments {fsyiidesmotomy),  and  in  inveterate  cases  in  the  ex- 
cision or  section  of  some  of  the  tarsal  bones  [tarsedomy  or 
tarsotomy). 

Tenotomy  is  indicated  where  there  is  much  rigidity  and 
the  foot  cannot  be  brought  into  its  natural  position  by 
manipuhition.  Its  object  is  the  lengthening  of  the 
shortened  tendon,  not  its  mere  division.  The  lengtheniuo- 
is  effected  by  the  organization  of  the  small-ceU-exudatiou 
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wHcli  is  poured  out  between  the  divided  ends  of  the 
tendon.    Hence  the  imi^oi-tance  of  subcutaneous  division, 
that  is,  of  making-  a  mere  i^imcture  in  the  skin  and  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  air  lest  suppuration  ensue  and 
the  tendon  become  adherent  to  its  sheath  and  fail  to 
unite.    The  tendon  having  been  made  tense  by  an  assis- 
tant, pass  the  tenotome  beneath  it  with  the  blade  on  the 
flat ;  then  whilst  the  tendon  is  sHghtly  relaxed,  tuin 
the  edge  of  the  tenotome  towards  the  tendon  and  cut 
towards  the  skin,  the  assistant  again  making  it  tense  to 
facilitate  the  division,  but  relaxing  the  moment  it  is  felt 
to  give  way  lest  the  skin  be  severed  and  the  pimcture  be 
converted  into  an  open  woimd.    The  piinctuie  should  be 
covered  with  a  dossil  of  antiseptic  gauze,  and  the  foot 
secured  to  a  splint  or  in  a  plaster-of -Paris  bandage.  It 
was  foiTQerly  the  custom  to  place  the  foot  in  a  splint  in 
the  deformed,  or  in  only  a  sKghtly  imjjroved  position  for 
a  few  days  until  the  pimcture  had  healed  and  the  tendon 
had  tmited  before  beginning  mechanical  extension  to 
stretch  the  new  material  between  the  divided  ends.  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  foot  was  at  once  rectified  and  the  ends 
of  the  divided  tendon  consequently  much  separated,  there 
was  grave  risk  of  the  tendon  not  imiting,  or  of  the  uniting 
material  remaining  weak.    I  have  not,  however,  foimd 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  I  now  invariably  place  the  foot 
immediately  after  tenotomy  in  the  best  position  jjossible, 
often  leaving  a  gajp  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch,  or  even  more,  between  the  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon.    By  at  once. rectifying  the  position  of  the  foot, 
after  dividing  any  contracted  Hgaments  that  may  still 
hold  the  bones  in  their-  defoimed  position,  much  time  is 
saved  and  the  necessity  of  expensive  extension-apparatus 
is  avoided.    In  dividing  the  posterior  tibial  tendon,  after 
a  punctm-e  has  been  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome, 
a  blunt-pointed  tenotome  should  be  substituted  for  it  lest 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  be  pricked.    Sliould  this  vessel 
be  wounded,  all  that  is  necessai-j*  is  to  apply  firm  2>ressuve 
to  the  foot  and  ankle  by  a  pad  and  bandage.    On  no 
account  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  tic  it,  as  this  would 
convert  the  subcutaneous  into  an  open  woimd.  Even 
where  the  anterior ,' as  well  as  the  i^osterior  tibial  artei-y 
has  been  wounded  in  tenotomy,  bleeding  has  been  readily 
arrested  by  lu-essui-e,  and  no  harm  has  ensued.    In  the 
fat  ankle  of  an  infant  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia, 
the  guide  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  cannot 
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be  felt ;  the  tenotome  should  then  be  entered  midway 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  border  of  the  leg,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

Si/ndesmotomy  consists  in  dividing  the  contracted  liga- 
ments which,  after  tenotomy,  are  frequently  foiind  to 
hold  the  foot  in  the  deformed  position.  It  is  performed 
by  passing  a  tenotome  deeply  into  the  foot  over  the 
situation  of  the  ligaments  to  be  divided,  and  cutting 
freely  through  them  whilst  they  are  put  on  the  stretch  by 
an  assistant  manipulating  the  foot.  The  position  of  the 
foot  should  then  be  rectified  by 
wrenching,  and  a  plaster- of -Paris 
bandage  apjjhed. 

Tarsedomy  has  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  certain  bones  or  portions 
of  bones  from  the  tarsus,  so  as  to 
allow  the  foot  to  be  at  once  restored 
to  its  normal  j^ositiou.  It  should 
only  be  imdertaken  in  inveterate 
cases  after  milder  measiu'es  have 
failed.  The  operations  most  fre- 
quently pei'formed  are  Davy's,  or 
the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  bone   from  the  tarsus;  331.— Scarpa's 

and  Lund's,  or  the  excision  of  the  ^ 
astragalus. 

Tarsotomi/  is  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tarsus  trans- 
versely with  a  chain  saw,  and,  like  tarsectomy,  should 
only  be  done  in  inveterate  cases. 

Mechanical  treatment. — Until  recently  it  was  usual  to 
keep  the  foot  in  the  deformed  position  till  the  tendon  had 
united,  and  then  bring  the  foot  slowly  into  its  normal 
l^osition  by  gradually  stretching  the  divided  tendon. 
The  apparatus  usually  employed  was  some  form  of 
Scaipa's  shoe  (Fig.  331)  or  other  cog-wheel  contrivance. 
By  the  majority  of  Siu'geons,  however,  plaster  of  Paris 
is  now  substituted  for  siich  expensive  apparatus,  the  foot 
being  seciu'ed  at  once  in  the  plaster  in  the  best  possible 
position.  In  slight  cases  division  of  the  tendon  will 
alone  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  this ;  in  more  severe  cases 
the  division  of  the  ligaments  will  also  be  necessary, 
wloilst  in  very  severe  cases  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone 
will  be  requii'ed.  If  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  a  cotton- 
wool bandage  should  always  be  employed  beneath  the 
plaster  to  prevent  injmious  pressure  on  the  parts.  The 
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mechanical  supports  uecessarj'-  after  the  foot  has  been 
rectified  will  be  briefly  mentioned  under  the  treatment  of 
each  variety  of  talij^es. 

Physiolofjical  aftcr-trcatinent  is  most  important  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  natui-al  movements  of  the  joints 
and  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles.  It  consists  in 
active  and  jjassive  exercises,  massage,  Faradization,  hot 
and  cold  sponging,  and  lastly  in  teaching  the  patient  the 
proper  use  of  the  restored  foot. 

It  now  remains  to  mentitju  the 
special  treatment  appropriate  to  each 
variety  of  talipes. 

In  talipes  equinus,  tenotomj-  of  the 
tendo  AchilHs  is  usually  all  that  is 
requii'ed ;  but  if  there  is  much  con- 
traction of  the  sole  [talipes  cams),  the 
plantar  fascia,  or  any  tense  band  that 
can  be  felt,  should  fii'st  be  divided, 
and  when  the  sole  has  been  straight- 
ened out  by  keeping  the  foot  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
tendo  Achillis  may  then  be  cut,  and 
the  foot  again  placed  in  plaster  in 
the  restored  position  for  another  two 
or  thi-ee  weeks.  A  boot  with  double 
leg-irons  and  toe-raising  spring  must 
be  subsequently  worn  in  paralytic 
cases,  the  irons  being  carried  above 
the  knee  and  the  outer  iron  above  the 
hip  to  a.  pelvic  band  if  the  flexors  or 
extensors  of  the  leg  are  also  affected 
(Fig.  3:32). 

In  talipes  ranis,  except  in  slight  cases,  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  posticus  should  fiist  be  diA-ided.  and  the 
inversion  of  the  foot  overcome  by  some  form  of  varus 
splint,  or  plaster  of  J'aris.  When  this  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  cut.  and  the  heel 
brought  down  as  in  eiiuimis.  "Where  there  is  much 
contraction  of  the  solo,  the  plantar  fascia,  or  other  tense 
band,  should  be  divided  after  the  tibials  but  before  the 
tendo  Achillis.  A  similar  instrument  to  that  described 
for  eqi;inus  should  then  be  worn  for  six  montlis  to  a  year 
or  more;  or  as  long  as  any  tendency  is  shown  ix)  relapse. 
In  paralytic  cases,  where  the  whole  leg  tends  to  tvnst 
inwards  from  thi^  hip-joint,  the  outer  iron  should  be  earned 


Fig.  332.  —  Boot 
with  double  leg- 
irons  to  above 
knee,  outside 
iron  continued 
to  pelvic  girdle. 
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to  the  iDelvis.  In  very  severe  cases  the  ligaments  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  sole  and  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
anMe  may  be  divided  subcutaneously,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Parker  {syiidesniotomij) ;  or,  if  this  is  not 
enough,  the  whole  of  the  soft  tissues  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  sole  may  be  divided  subcutaneously  down  to  the  bone 
{Buchanan's  operation),  or  the  contracted  tendons  and 
ligaments  below  and  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus 
may  be  divided  by  an  open  incision  {Phelps'  operation),  or 
as  a  last  resource  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  trans- 
verse tarsal  joint,  or  the  astragalus,  may  be  removed. 

In  talipes  calcaneus,  the  extensor 
tendons,  in  the  congenital  form, 
must  be  divided  if  the  foot  cannot 
be  rectified  by  plaster  of  Paris  alone. 
In  the  acqiured  form  a  boot  and 
irons,  similar  to  that  used  in  equinus 
but  with  a  toe-depressing  spring, 
may  be  worn.  In  paralytic  cases  the 
tendo  Achillis  may  in  some  instances 
be  shortened  by  removing  half  an 
inch  or  more  and  splicing  the  divided 
ends. 

In  talipes  vulijus  or  flat-foot,  such     Fio.  3;}3.— Author's 
exercises  as  alternately  raising  the       boot  for  fiat-foot, 
body  on  tip-toe,  or  walking  on  the 

outer  edge  of  the  foot,  will  in  slight  cases  of  the  acquii'ed 
variety  when  combined  with  the  use  of  a  valgus  pad  and 
a  properly  shaped  boot,  generally  be  successful.  In  severer 
cases  a  boot  with  outside' leg-iron  and  rubber  band  to 
brace  up  the  sunken  arch  (Fig.  333),  should  be  worn  ; 
whilst  where  there  is  much  rigidity,  the  foot  should  be 
wrenched  into  position  with  the  patient  under  an  anees- 
thetic  and  placed  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  month.  The 
wi-enching  may  be  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the  boot 
above  described  subsequently  worn.  In  veiy  severe 
cases  excision  of  Chopart's  jomt  {Ogston's  Uiperation), 
the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  neck  of 
the  astragalus  and  osteotomjr  of  the  tibia  just  above 
the  ankle  have  been  performed,  and  are  said  to  be  at- 
tended with  success.  I  have  on  only  one  occasion  had 
to  do  Ogston's  operation,  haAang  always  found  wrench- 
ing sufficient.  By  some  Sm-geons,  di-vasion  of  the  perOnei 
tendons  is  recommended,  a  pi'ocedure  which  in  my 
opinion  is  qmte  imnecessary,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the 
deformity. 

H.4XLUX  vAiGTJS  is  the  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  in- 
wards at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  It  is  frequently 
connected  with  an  enlarged  bunion  (see  Bunion)  over  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint.  In  the  way  of  treatment  a  sock 
with  a  separate  stall  for  the  big  toe  should  be  worn  and 
the  boots  should  be  straight  along  the  inner  edge  and 
square  at  the  toes.  Ki-ohne's  lever  or  Bigg's  bunion  spiing 
will  be  found  useful  in  correcting  the  inward  displacement ; 
for  advanced  cases,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  is  attended  with  the  best  results. 

Hammer  toe  is  a  condition  in  which  usually  the  second 
toe  is  hyjjerextended  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint 
and  flexed  at  the  first  interphalangeal  joint.  Wrenching 
the  toe,  dividing  the  ligaments  subcutaneously,  excising 
the  joint,  or  amputating  the  toe  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  deformity,  is  the  j)roper  treatment. 
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AMPUTATIOXS. 

Amputations. — The  objects  that  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  performing  an  amputation  are  : — 1,  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  injm-ed  or  diseased  part  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  recovery,  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  the  healthy 
tissues  as  possible  ;  2,  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  hsemor- 
rhage ;  3,  to  secm-e  a  sufficient  covering  for  the  end  of 
the  bone ;  4,  to  avoid  adhesion  of  the  cicatrix  to  the 
bone  ;  o,  to  divide  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
transversely,  and  leave  theii-  cut  ends  in  such  a  part  of 
the  stump  "that  they  may  be  little  exposed  to  pressure  ; 
and  6,  to  ensure  an  efficient  drain  and  aseptic  condition  of 
the  wound. 

Amputations  may  be  performed  by  the  circular  or  by 
the  flap  method. 

In  the  circular  method  the  integuments  are  first  divided 
by  a  circular  incision  roimd  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  limb.  They  are  then  retracted,  and  the  muscles 
divided  higher  up  the  limb  by  a  similar  circular  sweep  of 
the  knife.  The  muscles  are  next  in  their  turn  retracted, 
and  the  periosteum  is  divided  still  higher  up  the  bone, 
which  is  finally  savna  through  at  that  spot.  This  method 
possesses  the  advantages  that  the  vessels  and  nerves  are 
divided  transversely,  and  that  the  wound  is  of  moderate 
dimensions;  but  the  cicatrix  is  opposite  the  end  of  the 
bone,  the  coverings  for  the  latter  are  apt  to  be  deficient, 
and  the  stump  is  liable  to  assume  a  conical  shape.  The 
circular  method  is  now  seldom  employed,  except  for 
amputation  of  the  arm. 

In  the  flap  method,  double  flaps,  or  a  single  anterior  or 
posterior  flap,  are  provided  for  the  covering  of  the  bone. 
The  flap  or  flaps  may  consist  of  integuments  alone,  or  of 
more  or  less  of  the  muscular  and  other  soft  tissues  as  well. 
In  the  former  case  the  flaps  are  cut  and  I'eflected,  and  the 
muscles  and  other  soft  parts  are  then  divided  at  the  level 
of  the  base  of  the  flaps  in  a  cii'cular  manner  down  to  the 
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bone,  which  is  sawii  through  a  little  higher  up.    By  this 
method  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  circular  amputation 
are  secured  without  its  disadvantages.     When  on  the 
other  hand,  the  muscles  are  included  in  the  flaps,  the 
vessels  and  nerves  are  liable  to  be  split,  or  notched,  or 
divided  obliquely  instead  of  transverselj^  whilst  the  mass 
of  muscle  in  the  flap  tends  to  prolong  the  healing  of  the 
wound.    These  muscvdar  flaps  may  be  cut  either  from 
without  inwards,  i.e.,  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
bone,  or  from  within  outwards,  i.e.,  by  the  method  of 
transfixion.    In  whichever  way  the  flaps  are  cut,  and 
whether  they  consist  of  ii^tegimicnts  only,  or  of  integu- 
ments and  muscle,  they  may  as  regards  position  be 
antero-posterior  or  lateral,  or  one  may  be  antero-ex- 
ternal,  and  the  other  postero-internal,  or  vice  rersd.  As 
regards  length  they  may  be  equal,  or  one  may  be  long, 
the  other  short ;  and  as  regards  breadth  they  should  be 
half  the  cii'cumference  of  the  limb.  As  a  rule  they  should 
be  cut  square,  but  with  rounded  angles.     The  follow- 
ing modifications  of  the  flaj^  operation  maj-  be  briefly 
mentioned. 

Teals  s  method  consists  in  making  a  long  and  a  short 
rectangular  flap  (Fig.  334).  The  long  flap,  which  is  gene- 
rally anterior,  or  antero-external,  isquadi-ilateral  in  shape, 
and  its  length  and  breadth  each  equal  to  half  the  cii-cimi- 
f erence  of  the  limb  ;  it  includes  all  the  soft  parts  down  to 
the  bone.  The  shoi't  flap  is  posterior,  or  postero-internal ; 
its  length  is  one-fourth  the  anterior,  and  its  breadth  equal 
to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  ;  it  also  includes  aU 
the  soft  jjarts  down  to  the  bone,  and  contains  the  large 
vessels  and  nerves.  When  the  oi^eration  is  completed  and 
the  wound  closed  the  stump  presents  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  334.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  Teale's  method  ai'e : — 1,  freedom  from  tension;  2,  a 
complete  covering  for  the  bone  free  of  large  vessels  and 
nerves  ;  and  3,  a  dependent  position  of  the  wound.  It  is 
applicable  to  amputations  thi-ough  the  leg  and  lower  thu-d 
of  the  thigh. 

Carden's  method,  designed  for  amputating  through  the 
condyles  of  the  femiu',  consists  in  reflecting  a  semi-oval 
flap  of  integuments,  half  the  circumfoi-ence  of  the  limb  in 
length  and  breadth,  from  the  front  of  the  knee-joint, 
dividing  everything  else  down  to  the  bone  bj'  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  knife,  and  sawing  the  bone  across  slightly 
above  the  plane  of  the  divided  muscles. 
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Special  amputations. — AmivifMion  at  the  shonJdfr- 
joint  may  be  performed  either  by  the  flap  or  by  the  oval 
method.  In  either  case  the  subclavian  artery  should  be 
compressed  above  the  clavicle,  or  in  some  instances  the 
axillary  tied  before  the  amputation  is  begun.  The  flap 
method. — A  large  flap  consistingof  integuments  and  deltoid 
muscle  is  usually  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
joint,  either  by  transfixion  or  better  by  cutting  from 
without  inwards.  In  tra)isfixinn,  the  deltoid  having  been 
grasped  and  raised  by  the  Sturgeon's  left  hand,  the  knife 
shoiild  be  made  to  transfix  the  limb  on  its  tipper  and 


Fin.  334. — Teale's  amputation.    (Brj'ant's  Surgery.) 

outer  aspect  just  below  the  acromion,  and  a  flap 
formed  with  rounded  angles  about  four  inches  lono-. 
The  flap  is  ttu-ned  back,  the  head  of  the  bone  freed 
from  its  connections,  and  the  knife  passed  behind 
it,  and  made  to  ctit  its  way  out  towards  the  axilla, 
the  axillary  artery  being  seized  as  it  is  divided.  In 
cutting  a  flap  from  without  inwards,  the  incision  is  made 
from  a  point  just  external  to  the  coracoid  process  and 
carried  in  a  cii'cular  sweep  downwards  as  low  as  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  then  upwards  to  the  posterior 
fold  of  the  axilla  juut  behind  and  below  the  acromion. 
In  the  uv(d  method  [Spcnce's  modification),  an  incision 
is  made  from  just  external  to  the  coracoid  vertically 
downwards  as  in  excising  the  joint  "through  the 
clavicular  fibres  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major" 
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to  the  humeral  attachuient  ol'  tlie  ktter  muscle,  which 
is  then  divided.  The  incision  is  next  carried  with 
a  gentle  curve  through  the  lower  fibres  of  the  deltoid 
towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.  A  second 
incision  is  then  made  through  the  skiu  and  fat  onlj-, 
from  the  point  where  the  straight  incision  teiTainated 
across  the  inside  of  the  arm  to  meet  the  incision  at  the 
outer  part.  The  outer  flap  is  next  dissected  up  with  the 
trunk  of  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  the  head  freed 
from  its  connections,  disarticulated,  and  the  remaining 
soft  parts  cut  through  on  the  axillary  aspect,  the  axillary 
artery  being  divided  last  of  all. 

Amputations  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  usually  per- 
foi-med  by  double  skin-flaps  and  circular  division  of  the 
muscles.  The  circular  method,  however,  or  amputation 
by  single  or  double  transfixion  or  by  Teale's  method,  may 
be  employed. 

Amputation  at  the  wrist  may  be  perfoi-med  by  two  short 
flaps,  by  a  long  palmar  flap,  or  by  an  external  flap  taken 
from  the  thumb.  In  the  double-flap  method  the  incision 
is  commenced  half  an  inch  above  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  or  ulna.  The  flaps  should  be  cut  square,  with 
rounded  angles,  and  about  two  inches  in  length.  The 
joint  should  be  opened  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  disarticulation  the  styloid  processes  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  sawn  off. 

The  thiirnh  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  may  be  ampu- 
tated by  transfixion  or  by  an  oval  incision.  In  thetrans- 
fixion  method  the  point  of  the  knife  in  operating  on  the 
right  side  is  entered  at  the  web  of  skin  between  the  first 
and  second  metacarpal  bones,  and  made  to  emerge  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  carpo-metacarj^al  joint.  A  palmar 
flap  is  then  cut  from  the  tissues  forming  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  knife  drawn  obliquely  across  the  back  of 
the  thumb  from  one  extremity  of  the  flap  to  the  othei-. 
In  operating  on  the  left  side,  the  oblique  incision  across 
the  back  of  the  thimrb  is  first  made,  then  the  point  of  the 
knife  is  thrust  down  through  the  web  and  made  to  transfix 
as  on  the  riglit  side.  In  the  oval  or  circular  method,  the 
knife  is  entered  midway  Ijctwcen  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carjial  bone  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  the 
incision  carried  obliquely  along  the  dorsum  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  to  the  first  phalanx,  and  then  round  the 
palmar  surface  and  back  again  to  the  former  incision. 

The  Jinijcrs  may  be  amijutated  bj'  double  flaps  or  by  a 
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long  anterior  flap.  In  amputating  a  finger  it  sliould  be 
remembered  that  the  joint  is  in  front  of  the  knuckle.  If 
the  whole  finger  requii-es  removal,  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  should  be  nipped  off  with  bone  forceps,  unless 
breadth  and  strength  of  hand  is  the  chief  desideratum, 
when  it  should  be  left. 

Amputativn  at  the  hip-Joint  may  be  done  by  transfixion 
or  by  Furneaux  Jordan's  method.  Although  the  former 
can  be  performed  with  greater  celerity,  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  better  operation,  as  it  is  attended  with  less  hrpinor- 
rhage  and  provides  a  much  moi'e  useful  stump.  In  the 
transfixion  indhod  a  long  anterior  flap  is  made  by  trans- 
fixion and  cutting  towards  the  surface.  The  knife  is 
entered  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  made  to  emerge  as  near  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  as  possible.  A  flap  about 
ten  inches  long  is  then  cut,  the  vessels  being  seized  by 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  who  grasps  them  witl:  the  flap 
and  turns  it  upwards.  The  limb  is  then  everted  and 
extended  by  iin  assistant,  the  joint  opened,  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  great  trochanter  freed  from  their  connections, 
andthekuifecarriedstraight  out  posteriorly.  Htemorrhage 
should  be  controlled  by  Davy's  lever  in  the  rectum,  or 
by  Lister's  abdominal  tourniquet.  In  Furneaux  Jordan's 
method,  Esmarch's  cord  tourniquet  having  been  appUed, 
a  cii-cular  amputation  is  first  done  through  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh,  and  all  the  vessels  secured.  The  tourniquet 
is  then  removed  and  an  incision  carried  up  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh  to  the  great  trochanter,  the  soft  parts  with 
the  periosteum  separated  from  the  bone,  the  joint  opened, 
and  the  disarticulation  completed  by  freeing  the  remaining 
connections  with  the  knife  kept  close  to  the  bone. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  usually  done  by  double  skin- 
flaps  and  circular  division  of  the  muscles.  The  flaps  moy 
be  antoro-posterior,  or  lateral;  or  one  flap  may  be  antcro- 
external  and  the  other  postcro-internal. 

Amputation  of  the  ley  may  also  be  done  by  two  skin- 
flaps  and  circular  division  of  the  muscles,  or  by  Teale's 
method.  The  posterior  flap  is  sometimes  cut  by  trans- 
fixion. The  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia  should  be  cut  off 
obliquely,  lest  it  subsecjuently  jirotrudc  through  the  skin. 
The  division  of  the  fibula  should  be  completed  before  that 
of  the  tibia  to  prevent  splintering.  Should  the  arteries 
retract,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  this  .situation,  they  may 
be  conveniently  drawn  down  by  a  tenaculum. 
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AinjiiiidI ion  (if  Ihi:  /(Mi  may  Lo  done  by  oiio  ol'  the 
I'ollowin^-  inetliod.s  : — • 

l)is((rliriil(iiliin  (li  i/ie  (in/r/e-jolni  (^iSi/inc^a  a  in/iiiidiidu') 
consists  in  reuioving  tho  i'oot  iit  tlie  aiiklc  joint,  (jutting 
oti  tlio  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  letaining  the 
integuments  of  the  heel  as  a  covering  for  the  bones.  An 
incision  down  to  the  bone  is  made  across  tlie  under  surface 
of  the  heel  from  the  tiji  of  the  external  malleolus  to  a 
little  behind  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  i.e.,  to  a 
])oint  exactly  oi)}iosite  its  commencement.  This  iuci.sion 
shouldincliueslightl}'  backwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  oscalcis 
just  in  front  of  the  tubercles  (l^'ig.  335,  0  to  1').  A  second 
incision  is  next  made  across  the  front  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  330, 
1  to  0),  the  joint  oijeucd,  thelateral  hgaments  divided,  and 
the  OS  calcis  cleared  from  its  posterior  and  lateral  connec- 
tions by  cutting  from  above  downwards.  SjTue,  however, 
formed  his  heel-flap  by  dissecting  it  from  the  bone  from 
below  upwards,  a  more  difficult  iDrocedui'c  than  cutting 
from  above  downwards  as  is  now  always  done  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. The  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone 
to  avoid  injmiug  the  posterior  tibial  artery  or  button- 
holing the  iuteguuients.  The  maUeoH  and  a  thin  slice  of 
the  tibia  are  finally  sawn  off  (Fig.  335,  a).  The  anterior 
tibial  and  the  plantar  ai'teries  req^re  ligatm-ing ;  tho 
latter  are  situated  at  the  extiemitj'  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  heel-flap. 

Pirvgoff's  ojitraiion  is  a  modification  of  Syme's.  It 
diffei'S  in  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  left  in 
the  heel-flaiD  to  unite  with  the  sawn  end  of  the  tibia.  It 
is  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  save  that  the  sole- 
incision  is  carried  slightly  forward  instead  of  backward 
(Pig.  335, 0  to  4),  and  after  the  ankle-joint  is  opened,  and  the 
OS  calcis  ex})osod,  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter  is  sawn 
off  (Fig.  335  d)  instead  of  being  dissected  out.  The  sawn 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  then  tm-ned  up  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sawn  end  of  the  tibia,  to  which  it  may 
advantageously  be  fixed  by  an  ivory  peg  (hiven  through 
the  heel-flap  and  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

The  Mcdiu-iurtiul  uvijti(Uiiiv»  {CliojiarVti)  consists  in 
amputation  of  part  of  the  foot  through  the  transverse 
tarsal  joint,  i.e.,  the  joint  formed  by  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind,  and  tho  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front 
(Fig.  335  b).  a  curved  incision  witli  its  convexity  for- 
wards is  madd  across  the  dorsiim  of  the  foot  from  imine- 
diiit(^ly  bcliind  tin:  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  to  a  point 
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niichvay  between  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (Fig.  olio,  2  to  + ).  The 
extremities  of  this  incision  are  connected  by  tmcing  out 
from  the  sole  a  flap  which  should  I'each  just  short  of  the 
balls  of  the  toes,  and  should  be  longer  on  its  inner  than  on 
its  outer  side  (Fig.  33u,  +  to  2').  The  dorsal  ligaments  are 
now  divided,  and  the  knife  is  passed  beneath  the  bones 
and  made  to  cut  its  way  outwards,  thus  completing  the 


Fig.  335. — Diagi'am  of  tlie  articulations  of  tlie  foot  and  the  lines  of 
incision  in  the  various  amijutations. 

A,  line  of  incision  through  malleoli  in  Syme's  amputation,  1  to  0, 

0  to  1',  lines  of  incision  through  soft  parts  in  Syme's  amputation. 
D,  line  of  incision  through  os  calcis  in  Pirogofl"s  operation. 

1  to  0,  0  to  4,  lines  of  incision  through  soft  parts  in  Pirogoff  "s 
operation.  B,  line  of  articulation  between  os  calcis  and  astra- 
galus behind  and  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front.  2  to  +,  +  to  2', 
lines  of  incision  in  Chopart's  oijeration.  C,  line  of  articulation 
between  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  3  to  f ,  f  to  3',  lines  of  incision 
in  tarso-metatarsal  operation. 

flap  already  marked  out  on  the  sole.  The  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis  arc,  of  coiu'se,  left  in  the  stump.  The  chief 
objection  that  has  been  lu-ged  against  the  operation  is 
the  tendency  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  draw  up  the  os 
calcis,  and  consequently  so  depress  the  anterior  part  of 
the  stump  that  the  cicatrix  becomes  the  lowest  part.  If 
care,  however,  is  taken  to  make  the  dorsal  incision  nearly 
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straight  across  tho  foot,  this  drawing  up  of  the  hoel  can 
to  a  groat  cxtout  bo  prevented  and  an  excellent  and  use- 
ful stump  may  1)C  obtained. 

The  Tarso-'iiwtatiirsdl  a  m pidatioii  consists  in  removing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  a,t  the  joints  between  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  (Fig.  J3oo,  c),  leaving  the  tarsus  intact.  It 
may  be  done — 1,  by  disarticulating  the  metatarsal  bones; 

2,  by  sawing  across  the  bases  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  ; 

3,  by  disarticulating  the  foiu-  outer  metatarsal  bones  and 
sawing  across  the  projecting  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  4, 
by  disarticulating  the  three  outer  and  the  first  metatarsal 
bones,  and  sawing  across  the  prominent  base  of  the  second. 
Tho  disarticulating  method  is  usually  called  Lisfranc's 
operation ;  the  disarticulating,  with  sawing  across  the 
internal  cuneiform  or  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone, 
Hey's.  Hey,  however,  it  appears,  perfoiTQcd  all  of  the  fir.st 
three  operations,  but  not  the  last ;  and  so  much  confusion 
has  arisen  as  regards  what  is  meaut  bj^  Lisfranc's  and 
what  by  Hey's  opei'ation  that  the  terms  had  better  be 
di'opped.  In  the  disarticulating  method,  which  only 
need  be  described,  an  iucisiou  is  made  across  the  tarsus 
from  the  fifth  metatarsal  boue  to  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
prominence  of  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  33j,  3  to  t)  ;  a  sole-flap  is 
next  traced  out,  as  in  Chopart's  amputation,  but  it  should 
reach  as  far  as  the  web  of  the  toes  (Fig.  335,  t  to  3').  The 
metatarsiis  is  then  disarticulated  from  the  tarsus,  the 
only  difficulty  in  doing  this  arising  from  the  second 
metatarsal  bone  dipping  in  between  the  cuneiform  bones. 
The  knife  is  now  placed  behind  the  bones  and  made  to 
cut  its  way  out,  thus  completing  the  sole-flap. 

The  great  toe  may  be  amputated  at  its  tarso-metatarsal 
joint  by  a  flap  taken  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  or 
by  an  oval  incision  which  is  carried  along  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  to  about  tho  middle  of  its  shaft,  then  made  to 
diverge  to  the  web  between  the  first  and  second  toes,  and 
carried  round  tho  plantar  siu'face  of  the  big  too  and  back 
to  the  .spot  at  the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bojic.  The 
incision  should  extend  down  to  tho  bone,  which  should 
bo  next  freed  from  its  remaining  connections  and  dis- 
articulated, tiio  knile  being  kept  close  to  the  nu'tatarsal 
bone  to  avoiil  injuring  the  communicating  branch  of  tho 
dorsalis  pedis  with  tho  external  plantar  artery.  When 
the  operation  is  completed  merely  a  single  longitudnial 
scar  remains  ou  tho  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
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ABnoMEX,  abscess  of,  410 

—  oontusioiis  of,  409 

—  injuiies  of,  409 

—  protrusion   of  viscera  of, 

421 

—  rupture  of  muscles  of,  409 

—  —      viscera  of,  411 

—  tapping  of,  673 

—  wounds  of,  412 
iVbdominal  parietes,  abscess  of,  410 

—  -—      wouudsof,  413 

—  section,  664 

—  viscera,  wounds  of,  414,  422 

—  —     protrusion  of,  421 

—  —     rupture  of,  411 
Abscess,  22 

—  acute,  22 

—  alveolar,  582 
.   —  anal,  717 

—  of  bone,  234 

—  of  brain,  373,  504,  519 
~  of  breast,  833 

—  causes  of,  25  ^ 

—  chronic,  28 

—  cold,  28 

—  complications  of,  28 

—  fiucal,  685 

—  Hilton's  motliod  of  openint;', 

28 

—  iliac,  614 

—  ischio-rectal,  717 

—  of  kidne}-,  727 

—  lachrymal,  529 

—  lumbar,  643 

—  mediastinal,  410 

—  metastatic,  160 

—  of  oibit,  549 

—  i)f  prostate,  703 

—  perinea!,  786 

—  perinephritic,  727 

—  postpharynjjeul,  600,  6 1 1 

—  psoas,  013 


Abscess,  residual,  29 

—  spinal,  643 

—  symptoms  of,  26 

—  termination  of,  29 

—  of  tongue,  566 

—  treatment  of,  27,  29 

—  luinary,  786 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  425 
Acinous  carcinoma,  90 
Acne  rosacea,  591 
Acromegaly,  243 
Acromion,  "fracture  of,  454 
Actiuomj-cosis,  156 

Actual  cautery  in  hemorrhage, 
131  "  °  ' 

Acupressure  in  luvmorrliage,  134 
Adenoid  cancer,  94 

—  vegetations,  604 
Adenoma,  87 

acinous,  87 

—  of  breast,  836 

—  cystic,  88 

—  tubular,  88 
Adeno-fibroma,  87,  8^6 

—  -sarcoma,  88,  836 
Air  in  veins,  212 

Air-passages,   foreign    bodies  in, 
391 

—  0]ierations  on,  620 

—  woiuuls  of,  384 
Alveolar  abscess,  582 
Amblyopia,  toxic,  545 
Amputations,  861 
Amussat's  opei'ation,  671 
Anal  abscess,  717 

—  ulcer,  710 
Anel's  operation,  306 
Aneurysm,  2i)0 

—  Ijy  anastomosis,  33G 

—  arterio-venous,  210 

—  of  bono,  250 

—  causes  of,  290 
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Aneurysm,  civciiniscrLbcd,  293 

—  cirsoid,  S'Ki 

—  classification  of,  292 

—  contents  of,  291 

—  diagnosis  of,  297 

—  difiuscd,  293 

—  dissecting,  293 

—  effects  of,  295 

—  false,  293 

—  formation  of,  290 

—  fusiform,  292 

—  -    galvano -puncture  in,  309 

—  irritation  of  interior  of  sac 

by  needles,  308 

—  ligature  in,  302 

—  manipulation  in,  308 

—  pressiu-e  in,  299 

—  rupture  of,  294,  296 

—  sacculated,  283 

—  signs  of,  295 

—  special,  309 

—  spliygmograph  in,  296 

-  spontaneous,  290 

—  structure  of,  291 

—  suppuration  of,  29-t,  306 

—  terminations  of,  293 

—  traumatic,  209 

—  treatment  of,  297 

—  true,  293 
Aneurysms,  aortic,  309 

~    axillary,  311 

—  carotid,  310 

—  femoral,  313 
--    gluteal,  312 

—  inguinal,  313 

—  -    internal,  309 

—  in  neck,  309 

—  orbital,  311 

—  popliteal,  313 
Aneurysmal  ^•:lrix,  210 
Angioma,  79,  33-i 

Angular  curvatui'e  of  spine.  Oil 
Ankle,  am])utation  at,  86(i 

—  dislocation  of,  479 

—  excision  of,  278 

—  sprains  of,  465 
Ankyloglossia,  566 
Ankylosis,  liony,  271 

—  fibrous,  271 
Annular  stricture,  772 
Antlirax  bacillus,  155 
Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 

111 

Antrum,  abscess  nf,  584 

—  cysts  of,  586 


Antrum,  diseases  of,  584 

—  tumours  of,  68G 
Antyllus,  operation  of,  for  aneu- 
rysm, 303,  308 

Anus,  artificial,  695 
I      —    diseases  of,  709 

—  fistula  of,  718 

—  imperforate,  709 

—  painful  ulcer  of,  710 

—  prolapse  of,  711 

—  pruritus  of,  710 
Aorta,  aneury  sm  of,  309 
Aphasia  after  licaJ  injury,  371 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  5G2 

I  Appendicitis,  664 

i  Arch,  palmar,  wounds  of,  434 

Argyll-llobertson  pupil,  269,  555 

Arm,  amputation  of,  864 

Arterial  vaiix,  336 

Arteries,  atheroma  of,  286 

—  calcification  of.  289 

—  contusions  of,  203 
--    diseases  of,  286 

—  fatty  degeneration  of,  289 

—  injuries  of,  203 

—  laceration  of,  203 

—  ligature  of,  206,  314 

—  repair  of  wounds  of,  126 

—  rupture  of,  203 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  288 

—  torsion  of,  133 

—  treatment  of   wounds  of, 

206 

—  woiuids  of,  205 
Arterio-venous  aneurvsm,  210 

'Arteritis,  286 

—  plastic,  286 

—  obliterative,  288 

—  septic,  286 

—  suppin-aiive,  286 

—  syphilitic,  288 
Artery  forceps,  131 
Artln-ectomy,  273 
Arthritis,  acute,  255 

—  chronic  rheumatoid.  265 

—  —      strumous,  258 
—      tubercular,  258 

—  deformans,  265 

—  osteo-,  265 
Artificial  anus.  695 

—  drum,  516 

Ascites,  tapping  abdomen  for,  673 

.Vspiration  in  abscess,  29 
I      —    of  bladder,  795 
I     —   of  kidney,  732 
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Astigmatism,  .552 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  480 

—  fracture  of,  500 
Atheroma,  286 
Atlo-axoid  disease,  648 
Atony  of  bladder,  743 
Atroph)-  of  bone,  239 

— ■      —  muscle,  279 

—  —  optic  nerve,  545 

—  —  testicle,  819 
Auditor}'  vertigo,  522 
Aural  exostosis,  514 

—  forceps,  508,  513 

—  polypi,  517 

—  specula,  508 
Axillary  aneurysm,  311 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  319 


Bacillus,  9 

—  anthracis,  155 

—  of  tetanus,  170 

—  of  tubercle,  50 
Back,  injuries  of,  394 

—  sprains  of,  394 
Bacteria,  parasitic,  11 

—  pathogenic,  11 

—  pyogenic,  12 

—  saprophytic,  10 
Bacterium  termo,  10 
Baker's,  Morrant,  cysts,  252 

—  operation  on  tongue,  573 

—  tracliootomj'  tube,  626 
Balanitis,  770 
Bands,  strangulation  bv,  053,  660, 

662 

Bank's  operation  for  hernia,  681 
Base  of  skull,  fracture  of,  361 
Battoy's  operation,  831 
Bedsores  in  s])inal  injuries,  400 
Bcllocq's  sound,  593 
Biceps  tendon,  rupture  of,  202,434 
Bigelow's  dislocation  of  hip,  467 

—  operation,  750 
Bhek-cye,  379 
Bladder,  aspiration  of,  795 

—  atony  of,  743 

—  calculus  of,  737,  746,  760 

—  cancer  of,  745 

—  diseases  of,  739 

—  extroversion  of,  739 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  431,  433 

—  inflammation  of,  740 
— ■    irritability  of,  743 

—  malformations  of,  739 


1  Bladder,  paralysis  of,  743 

—  puncture  of,  795 

—  rupture  of,  426 

—  sacculated,  742 

—  in  spinal  injuries,  398 

—  stone  in,  746 
--in  stricture,  773 

—  tubercular  disease  of,  7-M 

—  tumours  of,  744 

—  ulceration  of,  741 
Bleeding,  19 
Blepharospasm,  528 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  124 
Blood-tumours  of  scalp,  353 
Blood-vessels,    diseases    of,  286, 

327 

—  injuries  of,  205,  211,  405 
Boils,  347 

Bone,  abscess  of,  231 

—  atrophy  of,  239 

—  cancer  of,  249 

—  caries  of,  227 

—  cysts  in,  250 

—  diseases  of,  218 

—  fracture  of,  173 

—  hypertrophy  of,  239 

—  intiammation  of,  218 

—  injuries  of,  173 

—  mollifies  ossiuni,  241 

—  necrosis  of,  229 
--    pulsatile  tumours  of,  249 

—  rickets  in,  238 

—  sarcoma  of,  246 

—  sclerosis  of,  224 

—  struma  of,  227,  239 

—  syphilis  of,  239 

—  tubercle  of,  239 

—  tumours  of,  243 
Bone-plates,  419 
1  low-legs,  850 
Bowel  (.«r  Intestines). 
Brachial  artery,  aneurysm  of,  312 

—  ligature  of,  320' 
Brain,  ai)sccss  of,  373,  504,  519 

—  compression  of,  365 

—  concussion  of,  364 

—  contusion  of,  369 

—  extravasation  of  blood  on, 
367 

—  injuries  of,  364 

—  intlannuation  of,  373 

—  irritation  of,  371 

—  liernia  of,  376 

—  laceration  of,  370 

—  sui)puration  in,  373 
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Briiiii,  surgery,  o04 

—  topogi-apliy  of,  372 

—  tumours  of,  ;)04 
Jirasdor's  openition,  303,  307 
Breast,  abscess  of,  833 

—  adenoma  of,  836 

—  adeno-filiroma  of,  83G 

—  adeiio-sarcoma  of,  836 

—  cancer  of,  841,  845 

—  cysts  of,  840 

—  cysto-sarcoma  of,  839 

—  chronic  mammary  glandu- 

lar tumour  of,  836 

—  diseases  of,  832 

—  excision  of,  846 

—  galactoccle  in,  840 

—  inflammation  of,  832 

—  lobular  induration  of,  834 

—  neuralgia  of,  832 

—  sarcoma  of,  838 

—  tumours  of,  836 
Broad  ligament,  cysts  of,  825 
Bronchocele,  633 

Bruises,  118 
Bryant's  line,  468 

—  splint,  489 
Bubo,  59,  770 
Buchanan's  operation,  859 
Bunion,  285 

Burns  and  scalds,  119 

—  degrees  of,  119 

—  treatment  of,  121 
Bursaj,  diseases  of,  284 

— •   patellae,  285 

—  semi-membranosus,  285 
Bursitis,  284 


Calculus  of  bladder,  737,  746 

—  in  female  bladder,  760 

—  of  kidney,  728 

—  of  prostate,  767 

—  salivary,  564 

—  in  urethra,  789 

—  urinary,  737 
Calculous  pyelitis,  729 
Callaway's    test    for  dislocated 

shoulder,  439 
Calliscn's  operation,  671 
Callous  ulcers,  38 
Callus,  177 

Cancellous  exostoses,  243 
Cancer  (wv  CARt:iNOMA). 
Cancruin  oris,  563 


^'arcinoma,  88 

—  acinous,  90 

—  adenoid,  94 

—  of  bladder,  745 

—  of  breast,  841,  845 

—  of  bone,  249 

—  colloid,  92 

—  columnar-celled,  94 

—  cylindrical,  94 

—  dissemination  of,  89 

—  encephaloid,  91 

—  epithelial,  92 

—  hard,  90 

—  of  jaw,  586,  590 

—  of  lip,  557 

—  medullary,  91 

—  of  nose,  601 

—  of  o?sophagus,  608 

—  of  penis,  800 

—  of  rectum,  723 

—  rodent,  561 

—  scirrhous,  90 

—  of  scrotum,  801 

—  soft,  91 

—  si)heroidal-celled,  S9 

—  squamous-celled,  92 

—  of  testicle,  817 

—  of  tongue,  570 

—  of  tonsil,  582 

—  treatment  of.  94 

—  varieties  of.  89 

—  of  vulva,  822 
Caries,  227 

—  of  skull,  502 

—  of  vertebra?,  641 
Carotid  aneurysm,  310 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  316 
Carpus,  dislocation  of.  449 

—  fracture  of,  464 
Cartilaginous  tumours,  76,  245 
Castration,  819 

Cataract,  540 

Catarrh,  chronic  nasal,  594 

—  of  bladder.  740 

• —    of  ear,  514,  520 
Catheters,  pass.age  of,  774,  778 

—  —     of  Eustachian, 

509 

Cautery,  in  liajmorrliage,  131 
Cellulitis,  152 
Cej)halhaMnatoma,  353 
Cerebral  convolutions,  372 
('erebro-spinal  fluid,  362 
Cerumen  in  ear,  513 
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Cervical  vertebiw,  disease  of,  648 
Chalazion,  528 
Cliancre,  58,  798 
Charboii,  154 

Charcot's  joint  disease,  268 
Cheeks,  diseases  of,  556 
Chemiotaxis,  12 
Chemosis,  531 
Che?t,  contusions  of,  401 

—  injuries  of,  401 

—  operations  on,  408 

—  wounds  of,  402 
Chilblains,  346 
Cholec3'stectom3-,  674 
Cholec3'stotomy,  673 
Chordee,  770 
Choroiditis,  538 
Cicatrices,  diseases  of,  34,  118 
Ciliary  blepharitis,  527 

Ciliary  body,  inflammation  of,  538 
Circular  enterorrhaphy,  417 
Circumcision,  797 
Cirsoid  aneurysm,  336 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  435 

—  fracture  of,  450 
Clavus,  346 

Cleft  palate,  575 
Cline's  splints,  498 
Cloacaj  in  bone,  233 
Clove-hitch,  442 
Cluh-foot,  850 

Cock's    operation   for  stricture, 
785 

Cold  in  inflammation,  17 

—  in  hitmorrhage,  129 
Colectomy,  663 
Collapse  (we  Shock). 
Collateral  circulation,  320,  322 
CoUes'  fracture,  461 

—  law,  68 
Colloid  cancer,  92 
Coloboma,  528,  537 
Colotoni}-,  670 
Comminuted  fracture,  174 
Common  carotid  artery,  ligature 

of,  316 

Compound  dislocation,  197 

—  fracture,  186 
Compression  in  aneurysm,  299 

—  of  brain,  365 
Concussion  of  brain,  364 

—  of  spinal  cord,  400 
Condylomata,  61 
Congenital  dislocations,  198 

—  heniia,  697 


Congenital  syphilis,  65 

Conical  cornea,  535 

Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  530 
— •   wounds  of,  533 

Connective-tissue  tumours,  73 

Continuous  suture,  110 

Contraction,  Dupuytreu's,  283 

Contractions  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 655,  661,  664 

Contrecoup,  fracture  by,  350 

Contusions,  118 

—  of  arteries,  203 

—  of  brain,  369 

—  of  chest,  401 

—  of  face,  379 

—  of  joints,  192 

—  of  larynx,  386 

—  of  muscles,  201 

—  of  nerves,  217 

—  of  scalp,  353 
Convulsions  in  head  injuries,  368, 

370,  375 
Convulsive  tic,  344 
Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  454 
Cord,  spinal,  injuries  of,  394 
CorecUalysis,  537 
Cornea,  diseases  of,  533 
Corns,  346 

Coronoid  process  of  jaw,  fracture 
of,  381 

—  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  464 
Coryza,  594 

Cowperitis,  770 

Cranial  nerves,  injuries  of,  363 
Craniectoni}^,  507 
Craniotabes,  67 
Cranium  (see  Skull). 
Crepitus,  175 
Croup,  616 
Crutch-palsy,  190 
Crystalline  lens,  disease  of,  540 
Cui'vature  of  spine,  angular,  641 

—  —         lateral,  636 
Cut  throat,  384 

Cyclitis,  538 
Cycloplegia,  555 
Cylindrical  carcinoma,  94 
Cystic  disease  of  breast,  840 

—  —        kidney,  731 

—  —        ovary,  825 
—        testis,  818 

Cystitis,  acute,  740 

—  chronic,  741 
Cystitome,  642 
Cystocele,  825 
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Cysts,  95 

—  atlieromatous,  96 

—  blood,  98  _ 

—  iu  bono,  250 

—  congenital,  98 

—  dentigerous,  58G 

—  dermoid,  99,  565 

—  extravasation,  97 

—  exudation,  95 

—  hydatid,  98 

—  Meibomian,  528 

—  milk  cysts,  840 

—  mucous,  97 

—  pancreatic,  676 

—  parasitic,  98 

—  proliferous,  98 

—  retention,  96,  840 

—  sarcomatous,  85 
--  sebaceous,  96 

—  serous,  97 


Deformities  of  nose,  602 

—  of  feet,  850 
Delirium,  traumatic,  140 

—  tremens,  141 
Dentigerous  cysts,  586 
Deposits,  urinary,  734 
Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  359 
Dermoid  cysts,  99,  565 
Diabetic  gangrene,  48 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  708 
Diathesis,  strumous,  55 

—  hajmorrhagic,  69 
Diffused  aneurysm,  293 
Dilatation  of  stricture,  778 
Diphtheria,  laryngeal,  616 
Diplopia,  553 

Direct  inguinal  hernia,  698 
Dislocations,  193 

—  causes  of,  193 

—  compound,  197 

—  congenital,  19S 

—  extensionin,  196 

—  manipulation  in,  196 

—  special  {sec  Si'ECIal  PvE- 

GIONS). 

—  s)'mptoms  of,  194 

—  treatment  of,  195,  200 

—  unreduced,  194 

—  varieties,  193 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  293 
Dissection  wounds,  115 
Distal  ligature,  307 


Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  ligature  of, 

320 

Dorsum  ilii,  dislocation  on,  437 
Douche,  nasal,  597 
Drainage  tube,  109 
Drill-bone,  279 
Dropsy  of  antrum,  586 
Duct  cancer,  845 

Dugas'   test    for   dislocation  of 

humerus,  439 
Dumb  rabies,  166 
Duodenostomy,  674 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  283 

—  splint,  500 

Dura  mater,  blood  beneath,  307 

—  fungus  of,  503 

—  inflammation  of,  373 


Ear,  bleeding  from,  in  fractured 
skull,  363 

—  catan-h  of,  514,  520 

—  cerumen  in,  513 

—  diseases  of,  507 

—  examination  of,  507 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  379 

—  wax  iu,  513 
Ecthyma,  60 
Ectopia  vesica:,  739 
Ectropion,  528 
Eczematous  ulcer,  39 

Elbow  joint,  dislocation  of,  44-5 

—  excision  of,  275 
Electric  stroke,  122 
Electrolysis  in  nrevus,  335 

—  in  stricture,  786 
Elephantiasis  scroti,  802 

—  of  the  labium,  822 
Embolic  abscessi-s,  162 
Embolism,  fat.  190 
Emmetropia,  551 
Emphysema,  sin-gical,  402,  407 

I  Emprosthotono';,  171 
I  Encephalitis.  373 

Encephalocclc,  502 
:   Enccphaloid  cancer,  91 
I  Enchondroma.  76,  245 
1  Encysted  heniia,  697 
I      —    hydrocele,  805 
j  Endarteritis,  286 
i  Entercctomv,  669 
I  Enteritis,  6o6_^ 
Entcroccle,  678 
I  Entero-epiplocelc,  678 
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Enterotonu',  G69 
Entropion,  528 
Enuresis,  761 
Epiblrtstic  tumours,  8.3 
Epicanthus,  528 
Epididymitis,  812 
Epiglottis,  wounds  of,  385 
Epilepsy,  trephiniuij  in,  377 
Epilfiptifoi  ni  neuralgia,  34-1 
Epiphora,  529 

Epiphyses,  separation  of,  185,  457, 

•159," 462,  490 
Epiphysitis,  257 
Epiploeele,  678 
Epiplo-enteroeele,  678 
Epispadias,  740 
Epistaxis,  591 
Epithelioma,  92 

—  of  bono,  249 

—  of  lips,  557 

—  ■    of  oesophagus,  608 

—  of  penis,  800 
--    of  reetum,  723 

—  of  scrotum,  801 

—  of  tongue,  570 
Epulis,  583  " 
lirasiou  of  joints,  273 
Erysipelas,  147 

—  cellular,  152 

—  cellulo-cutaneous,  150 

—  cutaneous,  149 

—  phlegmonous,  150 

—  simple,  149 

Esmarcli's  bandage  in  aneurysm, 
301 

Estlander's  operation,  408 
Ethmoidal  sinuses,  catarrli  of,  6C5 
Eustacliian  catheter,  509 
Excision  of  breast.  846 

—  of  joints,  274, 

—  of  larynx,  631 

—  of  rectum,  724 

—  of  testicle,  820 

—  of  tongue,  572 
Exomphalos,  705 
JOxophthalmic  goitre,  034 
Exostosis,  aural,  514 

— •    cancellous,  243 

—  compact,  244 
Extension  of  the  s])ino,  400 
External  carotid  artery,  ligature 

of,  317 

External  iliac  artery, ligature  of,322 
Extra-capsular  fracture  of  femur, 
484 


Extra  -  capsular  fracture  of  hu- 
merus, 455 
Extravasationof  blood  in  brain,  367 

—  in  tissues,  118, 192 

—  of  urine,  787 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  739 
Eye,  diseases  of,  523 

—  enucleation  of,  550 

—  examination  of,  523 
Eyelids,  diseases  of,  527 

—  injuries  of,  379 


Face,  injuries  of,  379 
Facial  artery,  ligature  of,  317 

—  carbuncle,  556 
Facultative  parasites,  11 

—  saprophytes,  11 
Fcecal  abscess,  685 

—  fistula,  695 

Fteoes,  impaction  of,  653,  G59,  662 
Fallopian  tube,  diseases  of,  830 
False  joint,  181 

—  passage,  775 
Farcy,  164 

Fascial,  diseases  of,  283 

— •    contractions  of,  283 
F.at-embolism,  190 
[  Fatty  tumour,  74 
Fauces,  diseases  of,  575 
Feet,  deformities  of,  850 
Female  genitals,  diseases  of,  821 

—  —      injuries  of,  430 

—  bladder,  stone  in,  760 
Femoral  aneurysm,  313 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  324 

—  hernia,  701 
Femur,  dislocation  of,  465 

—  fracture  of,  482 

—  —  of  condyles  of,  490 
_       _      of  neck"  of,  482 

—  —      of  sliaft  of,  478 

—  —      of  trochanter  of,436 

—  separation  of  epijihyses  of, 
486,  490  _ 

\  Fever,  hectic,  30 

—  inllammatorj',  13 

—  traumatic,  simple,  140 

—  —        septic,  144 

—  lu-ethral,  776 
Fibro-cellular  tumours,  73 
Fibroma,  73 

Fibula,  fracture  of,  494 
Filaria  sanguinis  liominis,  802 
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Fingers,  amputation  of,  864 
first  intention,  union  by,  102 
Fissure  of  anus,  710 
Fistula,  31 

—  -   fu3cal,  695 

—  in  ano,  718 

—  recto-vaginal,  824 

—  salivary,  380 

—  urinary,  787 

—  vesieo-intestinal,  744 

—  vesico-vaginal,  823 
Flap  amputation,  863 
Flat-foot,  854,  859 
Flexion  in  aneurysm,  302 
Focal  epilepsy,  506 
Follicular  pharyngitis,  605 
Foot,  amputation  of,  866 

—  injuries  of,  480,  496,  500 
Forceps,  artery,  131 

—  aural,  508,  513 

—  pharyngeal,  391 

—  torsion,  133 
Forcipressure  in  hrcmorrhage,  134 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  864 

—  fractures  of,  460 
Foreign  body  in  air-passages,  391 

—  in  bladder,  431,  433 

—  in  ear,  379 

—  in  intestine,  653 

—  in  lar}'nx,  391 
— ■    in  nose,  379 

—  in  esophagus,  389 

—  in  pharynx,  389 
— -   in  rectum,  429 

—  in  trachea,  392 

—  in  urethra,  431,  433 

—  in  vagina,  430 
Fractures,  173 

—  causes  of,  173 

—  complications  of,  189 

—  compound,  186 

—  .  crepitus  in,  175 

—  with  dislocation,  189 

—  general  pathology  of,  173 

—  grecnstick,  174,  451 

—  implicnting  a  joint,  190 

—  malunitcd,  184 

—  reduction  of,  178 

—  signs  of,  174 

—  special  (srr  Regions). 

—  treatment  of,  178 

—  union  of,  176 

—  ununited,  181 

—  varieties  of,  174 

—  vicious  union  of,  184 


!  Freund's  operation,  832 
Frontal  sinus,  catarrli  of,  605 
Fungating  caries,  228 
Fungus  of  dura  iiialer,  503 
Furncaux  Jordan's  operation,  86c 
Furuncles  of  meatus,  512 
Furunculus,  347 
Fusiform  aneurysm,  292 


i  Gag,  Smith's,  577 
Galactocele,  840 
Gall-bladder,  draining  tlie,  673 

—  extirpation  of,  674 
I      —    rupture  of,  411 

—  stones,  passage  of,  653,  659 
I  662 

—  wound  of,  415 
GangUon,  280 
Gangrene,  41 

—  causes  of,  43 

—  diabetic,  48 

—  dry,  47 

—  from  constriction,  191 

—  from  ergot,  44 

—  from  obliteration  of  arteiv 

44 

—  hospital,  153 

—  line  of  demarcation  in,  41 

—  minute  changes  in,  41 

—  moist,  43 

—  Eaynaud's,  48 

—  senile,  47 

—  signs  of,  45 

—  spreading,  46 

—  symmetrical,  48 

—  traumatic,  45 

—  treatment  of,  44 

—  of  bowel  in  hernia,  GS4 

—  varieties  of,  45 
Gastro-enterostomy,  674 
(lastrostom)',  610 
Gastrotomy,  610 

Genital  organs,  diseases  of,  796 

—  —  injuries  of,  433 

—  -      female,  diseases  of, 

821 

—  —     —   injuries  of,  430 
Genu  recurvatmn,  850 

.      —    valgum,  848 
r      —    varum,  850 

Gland  disease,  strumous,  338 

Glanders,  163 

Glandular  tumour,  87 
I  Glaucoma,  547 
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Gleet,  768 

Glenoid  cavity,  fracture  of,  455 
Glioma,  81 
Glossitis,  566 
Glottis,  tedema  of,  615 

—  scalds  of,  389 
Gluteal  aneurj'sm,  312 
Goitre,  633 

—  acute,  635 
Gonorrhwa,  768 

—  complicalions  of,  769 
Gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  530 
Gordon's  splints,  463 
Gout}'  ulcers,  40 

Graft,  omental,  421 
Granular  pharyngitis,  605 
Greenstick  fracture,  174,  451 
Greig  Smith's  operation,  666 
Gumboil,  582 
Gummata,  62 
Gums,  diseases  of,  582 
Gustatory  nerve,  division  of,  571 


H-TiMAUTHllOSIS,  192 

Hajmatocele,  809 
Hannato-kolpos,  824 

—  -metra,  824 

—  -salpinx,  824,  830 
Haimatoma,  98 

—  aiu-is,  511 

—  of  labium,  430 

—  of  scalp,  353 
Ha^matopnoca,  404 
H:omaturia,  762 
Haemophilia,  69 
Ha^raothorax,  406 
Hieraorrhage,  123 

—  arterial,  125 

—  capillary,  123,  137 

—  effects  of,  123 

—  infusion  of  saline  solution 

in,  124 

—  intermediary,  134 

—  internal,  123 

—  ligature  in,  131 

—  natural  arrest  of,  126 

—  parenchymatous,  123 

—  primary,  125 

—  reactionary,  134 

—  recurrent,  134 

—  secondary,  135 

—  surgical,  arrest  of,  129 


Hsemorrhage,  transfusion  in,  124 

—  treatment  of,  124,  129 

—  venous,  137 
Hiomorrhagio  diathesis,  69 
Haimorrhoids,  712 
Hallux  dolorosus,  854 

—  valgus,  860 
Hamilton's    test    for  dislocated 

shoulder,  438 
Hammer  toe,  860 
Hand,  amputation  of,  864 

—  injuries  of,  435 
Hare-lip,  558 

Hart's  method  of  flexion,  302 

Head,  in  juries  of,  353 

Healing  by  first  intention,  100,  102 

—  by  granuhition,  105 

—  by  second  intention,  105 

—  process  of,  100 

—  by  tliird  intention,  106 

—  under  a  scab,  106 
Heart,  injuries  of,  404 
Heat  in  haemorrhage,  130 
Hectic  fever,  30 
Hernia,  676 

—  causes  of,  676 

—  cerebri,  376 

—  congenital,  697 

—  diaphragmatic,  708 

—  femoral,  701 

—  incarcerated,  694 

—  infantile,  698 
— ■   inflamed,  694 

—  inguinal,  696 

— ■    into  funicular  process,  697 

—  internal,  698 

—  irreducible,  681 

—  labial,  696 

—  lumbar,  708 

—  of  lung,  407 

—  obstructed,  694 

—  obturator,  707 

—  perineal,  708 

—  phrenic,  708 

—  pudendal,  708 

—  radical  cure  of,  681 

—  rarer  forms  of,  708 

—  reducible,  679 

—  reduction  of,  679 

—  Eichter's,  684 

—  sac  of,  678 

—  sciatic,  708 

—  scrotal,  696 

—  strangulated,  683 

—  taxis  in,  686 
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Hernia  of  testis,  817,  820 

—  uiiibiliciil,  705 

—  vciilriil,  708 
Herniotomy,  087 
Herpes  of  ilic  lip,  55G 
Hey's  amputation,  868 
Hilton's  method  of  opening  an 

abscess,  28 
Hip,  tubercular  disease  of,  26'2 
Hip-joint,  amputation  at,  805 

—  disease  of,  262 

—  dislocation  of,  465 

—  excision  of,  276 
His's  duct,  remains  of,  565 
Histrionic  spasm,  344 
Hodgkiu's  disease,  339 
Holt's  operation,  779 
Hordeolum,  528 

Homy  growths,  86 
Hospital  gangrene,  153 
Housemaid's  knee,  285 
Howse's  motliod  of  suture  in  gas- 
trostomy, 612 
Humerus,  dislocation  of,  437 

—  fracture  of,  455 
Hunter's  operation,  303 
Hutchinson's  lines,  66 
Hyalitis,  547 
Hydatid  cyst.  98 
Hydrenceplialocele,  502 
Hydrocele,  802 

—  congenital,  805 

—  of  cord,  806  _ 

—  encysted,  805 
■ —    infantile,  805 

—  of  the  spermatic  cord,  806 
Hydrocephalus,  607 
Hydro-nephrosis,  727 
Hydrophobia,  164 

Hydrops  articnli,  252 
Hydrosalpinx,  830 
Hymen,  imperforate,  824 
Hyoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  387 

—  fracture  of,  387 
Hypermetropia,  551 
Hypertro])hy  of  bone,  239 

—  of  breast,  835 

—  of  muscle,  279 
— ■    of  prostate,  764 

—  of  toe-nail,  352 

—  of  tonsil,  580 
Hypha'nia,  536 
Hypoblastic  tumours,  85 
Hypopyon,  534 
Hysterectomy,  832 


I  Ichthyosis  of  tongue,  567 
Iliac  arteries,  ligature  of,  322 
Imjiaction  of  fa'ces,  653,  659,  662 
Imperforate  anus,  609 

—  hymen,  824 
ImpeiTneable  strictuie,  772,  777 
Incarcerated  liernia,  694 
Incontinence  of  urine,  761 
Infantile  hernia,  698 

—  hydrocele,  805 

—  syphilis,  65 

Infective   processes   in  wounds, 

diseases  due  to,  143,  147 
Inflammation,  1 

—  acute,  1 

—  causes  of,  6 

—  chronic,  20 

—  fever  in,  14 

—  infective,  15 

—  ■   minute  changes  in,  2 

—  process  of,  1 

—  septic,  15 

—  signs  and  symptoms  of,  12 

—  temiinations  of,  2 

—  theory  of,  6 

—  treatment  of,  16 

—  varieties  of,  14 
Inflammatory  delirium,  141 

—  fever,  14 

Infusion  of  saline    solution  in 

haemon'hage,  124 
Ingrowing  tue-nail,  352 
Inguinal  aneurysm,  313 

—  colotomy,  670 

—  hernia,  696 

Injuries,  general  ])athology  of,  100 
Insect  stings,  117 
Intention,  union  by  first,  102 

—  —      '  second,  105 
Intercostal  artery,  wounds  of,  405 
Internal  carotid  artery,  ligature 

of,  324 

—  strangulation, 653, 660, 662 

—  in'ethrotomy,  779 
Internipted  suture,  110 

I  Intestinal  anastomosis,  418 

—  obstruction,  653 

'  Intestine,   short    circuiting  the, 
667 

Intestines,  sm-gical  diseases  of,  6o3 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  653 

—  malformation  of,  656 

—  rupture  of,  411 

—  strangulation  of, 653,660, 662 
stricture  of,  655,663 
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Intestinchi,  suture  of,  416 

—  wouuds  of,  -il-i 
Intracapsular  fnicturu  of  femur,  482 

—  —    liumorus,  -ioij 
Intracranial  bicniorrlianc,  367 

—  iiiHaumiation,  o73 

—  suppuratiou,  374,  519 
Intraocular  tension,  527 
Intubation  of  larynx,  630 
Intussusception,  653,  66U,  663 
Iridectomy,  536 
Irideremia,  537 

Ills,  disease  of,  536 

—  wounds  of,  536 
Iritis,  536 

—  serous,  540 

—  quiet,  536 

—  syphilitic,  61,  530 
Irreducible  hernia,  (381 
Irritable  bladder,  743 

—  ulcer,  39 
Ischiatic  hernia,  708 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  717 
Ivory  exostosis,  244 


Jacksonian  epilepsy,  in  tumour 

of  brain,  504 
Jaw,  abscess  of,  533,  584 

— •   closure  of,  584 

—  diseases  of,  582 

—  dislocation  of,  382 

—  excision  of,  588,  590 

—  fracture  of,  381 

—  necrosis  of,  584 

—  subluxation  of,  384 

—  tumours  of,  586,  589 
Jejunostomy,  674 

Joints,  ankylosis  of,  271 

—  Cliarcot's  disease  of,  268 

—  contusions  of,  192 

—  diseases  of,  251) 

—  dislocations  of,  193 

—  erasion  of,  273 

—  excision  of,  274 

—  injuries  of,  192 

—  loose  bodies  in,  269 

—  neuralgia  of,  273 

—  resection  of,  274 

■ —  rheumatoid  arthritis  of,  265 
— •    sprains  of,  192 

—  tubercular  disease  of,  258 

—  wounds  of,  198 


Kelotomy,  G87 
Keratitis,  533 
Keratoconus,  535 
Kidue}',  abscess  of,  727 

—  aspiration  of,  732 

—  calculus  of,  728 

—  cysts  of,  731 

—  excision  of,  732 

—  inHanimation  of,  725 

—  injuries  of,  411 

—  operations  on,  732 

—  rupture  of,  411 

—  strumous,  730 

—  surgical  diseases  of,  725 

—  tuberculous,  730 
— ■    tumours  of,  731 

Knee,  dislocations  of,  478 

—  excision  of,  277 
— ■    sprains  of,  465 

Kuock-knee,  848 
Kyphosis,  640 


Labium,  abscess  of,  821 

—  adhesion  of,  821 

—  cj'sts  of,  821 

—  elephantiasis  of,  822 

—  epithelioma  of,  822 

—  hccmatoma  of,  430 
.  —    tumours  of,  822 
Laceration  of  brain,  370 
Lachrymal  abscess,  529 

—  apparatus,  clisease  of,  527 
Lamincctoni}',  648 
Langenbeck's  operation,  589 
Laparotomy,  664 
Lardaceous  disease,  31 
Laryngitis,  614 

—  acute,  614 

—  chronic,  614 

—  membraneous,  616 

—  oedematous,  615 
Laryngoscope,  method  of  using, 

613 

Laryngotoniy,  627 
Laryngo-tracheotomy,  629 
Larynx,  contusions  of,  386 

—  disease  of,  613 

—  examination  of,  613 

—  extirpation  of,  631 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  391 

—  fractures  of,  387 

-    inflammation  of,  C14 

—  injuries  ol',  386 
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Larynx,  intubation  of,  G30 
■ —    S3'pliilis  of,  018 

—  tubercle  of,  618 

—  tumours  of,  618 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  63G 
Lateral  lithotoraj',  754 

Leg,  amputation  of,  865 

—  fracture  of  bones  of,  491 
Lembert's  suture,  416,  427 
Lens,  diseases  of,  540 
Leptomeningitis,  374 
Leucoplakia,  567 

Ligature  in  aneurj-sra,  302 

—  of  arteries,  131,  206,  314 

—  clangers  of,  305 

—  distal,  307 

—  double,  308 

—  gangrene  after,  305 

—  in  liaBmorrhage,  131 

—  Hiinterian,  303 

—  rules  for,  315 

—  Becondaryha3morrliage  after, 
135,  305 

Lightning  stroke,  122 

Linear  jn'octotomy,  722 

Lines  of  incision  in  abdominal 

operations,  665 
Lingual  artery,  ligature  of,  317 
Lipoma,  74 

—  nasi,  591 
Lips,  adenoma  of,  557 

—  carbuncle  of,  556 

—  chancre  of,  557 

—  —         diagnosis  of,  557 

—  cysts  of,  557 

—  diseases  of,  556 

—  epithelioma  of,  557 

—  fissures  of,  556 

—  herpes  of,  556 

—  hypertrophy  of,  556 

—  malformations  of,  558 

—  naivus  of,  556 

—  tumours  of,  557 

—  ulcers  of,  556 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  868 
Lister's  abdominal  tourniijuet,  301 

—  excision  of  wrist,  276 
Listen's  splint,  488 
Lithic  acid  de])osits,  734 
Litholapaxy,  760 
Lithotomy,  754 

—  lateral,  754 

—  median,  759 

—  su])ra-])ul)ir,  759 
Lithotrity,  750 


Littre's  hernia,  084 

—  operation,  670 
Liver,  aspiration  of,  672 

—  incision  of,  673 
— ■    rupture  of,  411 

—  wound  of,  415 
Locked  jaw,  169 

Loose  bodies  in  bursae,  285 

—  —     in  ganglia,  281 

—  —    in  joints,  269 
Lordosis,  641 

Loreta's  operation,  675 
Lower  extremity,  injui-ies  of,  46.5 
Luer's  forceps,  131 
Lumbar  abscess,  643 

—  colotomy,  671 
Lung,  contusion  of,  403 

—  hernia  of,  407 

—  prolapse  of,  407 

—  wounds  of,  403 
Lupus  erythematosus,  351 

—  vulgaris,  350 
Lymph-scrotum,  802 
Lymphadenitis,  338 
Lymphadenoma,  339 
Lymphangiectasis,  337 
Lymphangioma,  79 
Lymphangitis,  336,  770 
Lj'mphatic  fistula,  337 

—  varix,  337 
Lymphatics,  diseases  of,  336 
Lymphorrhcea,  337 
Lympho-sarcoma,  81,  340 


Macewen's  operation, 308,  849 
Macroglossia,  566 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  492 
^Malignant  pustule,  154 
Malunited  fracture,  184 
Slammary  gland  (sec  Breast). 
Manipulation  in  aneurysm,  30S 

—  in  dislocations,  190 

—  —     —     of  hip,  472 

—  —     —     of  shoulder,  4  37 
^Manning's  splint,  492 
Mastitis.  832 

Jlastoid  disease,  518 

Mayo  Kobson's  treatment  of  fiiic- 

ture  of  patella,  493 
^Meatus,  diseases  of,  512 
^Meckel's  ganglion,  excision  of,  343 
Median  lithotomy,  759 
Mcdiastiintl  abscess,  410 
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Mpclio-tnrsal  amputation,  866 
JLedullar)-  cancer,  91 
JEeibomiaii  cyst,  528 
Jlelanotic  sarcoma,  82 
Moinbrana   tyiiipani,  appearance 
of,  508 
■ —    artiticial,  516 

—  pcrlbratioii  of,  516 
Membraneous  hirj  ngltis,  G16 
Meniere's  disease,  522 
Meningeal  artery,  rupture  of,  367 
Meningitis,  373 

—  in  ear  disease,  519 
Jtcningocele,  502 

—  spinal,  6-19 
Meningo-enceplialitis,  373 

—  -myelocele,  619 
Mercurial  teeth,  6S 
Mesoblastic  lumoui's,  73 
Metacarpus,  dislocation  of,  -1-19 

—  fracture  of,  -161: 
Metastatic  abscess,  160 
Metatarsal  bone-^,  frac'tiire  of,  500 
Microcephaly,  507 
Micrococci,  9 
Micro-ori;anisms,  9 
]Mikulicz's  operation  for  removing 

thyroid  gland,  635 
Milk  cysts,  8-10 
Mixed  calculus,  739 

—  sarcoma,  85 
MoUilies  ossium,  241 
MoUuscum  tibrosum,  7-1 
Morbus  cox;e  (see  lliv  Diseask). 
Morrant  Baker's  cysts,  252 
Mortification,  41 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  556 
Mucocele,  529 
Mucous  cysts,  97 

—  membranes,   syphilitic  af- 

fections of,  61 

—  tubercles,  61 

—  tumours  (see  Myxoma). 
Mulberry  calculus,  738 
Mumps,  631 

Muscles,  atrophy  of,  279 

—  contusions  of,  201 

—  degenerations  of,  279 

—  diseases  of,  278 

—  gummata  in,  278 

—  liypertrophy  of,  279 

—  intlamnuition  of,  278 

—  injuries  of,  201 

—  ossilication  of,  279 

—  rupture  of,  201,  434,  465 

"W. 


Aluscles,  sprains  of,  434,  46o 
—    tumours  of,  279 
— ■    wounds  of,  201 

Muscle-tumours,  78 

Muscular  tic,  314 

Jlydriasis,  536 

Jlyeloid  sai'conia,  84 

]\lyo-tibroma,  79 

Myoma,  78 

!Myopia,  552 

Myositis,  278 

Myxoma,  77 


N.i'Vus,  334 

—  capillary,  )!:')1 

—  venous,  334 
Nails,  diseases  of,  352 

—  ingrowing,  352 
Naros,  plugging  tlic,  693 
Nasal  bones,  fra(^ture  of,  380 

—  catarrh,  594 

—  cavity,  examinalion  of,  593 

—  douche,  597 

—  polypi,  599 

—  specula,  594 

—  spray,  597 

—  tumours,  603 
Naso-pbaryngeal    tumoin's,  6111, 

607 

Natiform  skull,  67 
Neck,  injuries  of,  384 

—  wounds  of,  384 
Necrobiosis,  42 
Necrosis,  229 

—  central,  223 

—  in  ear  disease,  518 

—  of  jaw,  584 

—  of  nasal  bones,  601 

—  phosphorus,  585 

—  quiet,  234 

—  of  skull,  502 
Needle  in  palm  435 
Needles,  palate,  577 

—  Smith's,  571 

—  surgical,  109 
Nekton's  line,  468  . 

—  splint,  462 

—  operation,  600,  669 
Neplirectomy.  732 
Nephritis,  725 

—  simple  interslitial,  725 

—  suppurative  or  septic,  726 
Nephi'o-hthotomy,  732 
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Neplirorrapliy,  733 
Nephrotomy,  732 
Norve-graliiug,  216 
stretcliing,  343 

—  suturing,  215 
Nerves,  compression  of,  216 

—  contusion  of,  217 

—  degeneration  of,  213 
diseases  of,  340 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  217 

—  injuries  of,  213 

—  rupture  of,  216 

—  transplantation  of,  216 

—  tumours  of,  343 

—  wounds  of,  213 
Nervous  traumatic  delirium,  141 
Neuralgia,  341 

—  ot  breast,  832 

—  epileptiform,  341 

—  of  joints,  273 

—  of  testicle,  820 
Neurectomy,  342 
Neuritis,  340 

—  retro-bulbar,  544 
Neuroma,  343 
Neurotomy,  342 

Nipple,  Pagct's  disease  of,  832 

Nodes,  221 

Noma,  822 

Nose,  diseases  of,  591 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  379 

—  fracture  of  bones  of,  380 

—  polypus  of,  599 
Nothnagel's  test,  417 
Nystagmus,  555 


OnLiQUE  inguinal  hernia,  700 
Obstructed  hernia,  694 
Obturator  hernia,  707 
Occipito-atloid  disease,  648 
Ocular  paralysis,  553 
(Edema  glottidis,  615 

—  solid,  328 
(Esophagotomy,  394 
ffisophagus,  cancer  of,  008 

—  discuses  of,  G07 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  389 

—  injuries  of,  388 

—  rui)turo  of,  388 

—  stricture  of,  607 

—  womuls  nf,  388 
Ogstou's  operation,  849 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  463 


Omental  graft,  421 

Omphalocele,  705 

Onychia,  347 

Oophorectomy,  831 

Operations,  treatment  of  ])aticnt 

before  and  after,  112 
Oplithalmia,  530 

—  catarrhal,  530 

—  gonorrheal,  530 

—  granular,  532 

I      —    membraneous,  531 
I      —    muco-purulent.  530 

—  neonatorum,  531 

—  phlyctenular,  532 
0|jhthalmoplegia  externa,  555 
Opisthotonos,  171 

Optic  nerve,  diseases  of,  544 

—  neuritis,  544 

I  Orbit,  diseases  of,  549 
i  Orbital  aneurysm,  311 
Orchitis,  simple,  811 

—  strumous,  713 

—  sypliilitic,  715 

—  tubercular,  713 
Orthopedic  surgery,  840 

I  Os  calcis,  fracture  of,  500 
Osseous  tumours,  77,  243 
Osteitis,  224 

1  Osteo-arthritis,  265 

—  -malacia,  241 

I      —    -myelitis,  222 

—  -porosis,  67 

—  -sarcoma,  246 

—  -sclerosis,  226 
Osteoclasia,  849 
Osteoma,  77,  243 
Osteopliytes,  267 
Osteoplastic  osteitis,  226 
Osteotomy,  849 
Otomycosis,  513 
Otorrhea,  515 
Ovarian  dropsy,  826 

—  tumours,  825 
Ovaries,  diseases  of,  825 
Ovariotomy,  827 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  738 

—  deposits,  735 
O/.ivna,  601 


rACHYMKNINGITIS,  374.  643 

Painful  subcutiineous  tumours,  74 
Palate,  cleft.  575 
—    diseases  of,  575 
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Palate,  oporation  for  closiivc  of, 
.570 

Palm,  necdk'  iu  the,  435 

—  wounds  of,  434 
Palmar  areli,  wounds  of,  434 

—  fascia,  contraction  of,  '2S3 
Pancreatic  cysts,  drainage  of,  ()7G 
Pan n us.  .)33 
Panophtliabnitis,  538 
Papilitis,  544_ 

Papilloma,  85 
Papillo-rctinitis,  544 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  673 

—  of  pericardium,  409 

—  of  pleura,  4dS 
Paralysis  of  third  nerve,  555 
Paraphimosis,  796 
Parasitic  bai'teri-a,  11 
Paronychia  tendinosa,  281 
Parosteal  sarcoma,  248 
Parotid  gland,  diseases  of,  631 

—  tumours  of,  632 
Parotitis,  631 
Parrot's  nodes,  67 

Pasteur's    treatment    of  hydro- 
phobia, 168 
Patella,  bursa  oyer,  285 

—  dislocation  of,  477 

—  fracture  of,  491 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  12 
Pelvis,  fracture  of,  424 

—  injuries  of,  424 
Pemphigus,  60 

Penetrating  wounds  of  abdomen, 
413 

—  —        chest,  402 
Penis,  amputation  of,  801 

—  diseases  of,  796 

—  epithelioma  of,  800 

—  injuries  of.  433 

—  ligature  of,  433 

—  venereal  sores  on,  58,  798 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  345 
Pericardium,  incision  of,  409 

—  injuries  of,  404 

—  t;ipping,  409 
Perineal  abscess,  786 

—  tistula,  787 

—  hernia,  708 

—  section,  782,  781_,  785 
Perinepbritio  abscess,  727 
Perineum,  rupture  of,  431 
Periosteal  abscess,  219 

—  node,  221 

• —    sarcoma,  246 


Periostitis,  219 

—  acute,  219 
— ■    chronic,  221 

—  diflhsc,  219 

—  infective,  219 

—  simpU',  219 
Poriju-ostatic  abscess,  76 1 
Periioneum,  intiammation  of,  422 

—  injuries  of,  410 

—  laceration  of,  410 
Peritonitis,  656 

—  traumatic,  422 
Peritomy,  533 
Phnged:ena,  153 
Phaged-.cnic  chancre,  800 

—  ulcer,  38 
Phagocytosis,  12 
Phalanges,  dislocation  of,  449 

—  fracture  of,  464,  500 
Pharyngeal  abscess,  600 
Pharyngitis,  605 
Pharyngotoniy,  394 
Pharynx,  burns  of,  388 

—  diseases  of,  605 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  389 

—  injuries  of,  388 
• —    stenosis  of,  607 

—  tumours  of,  607 
Phelps'  operation,  859 
Phimosis,  797 
Phlebitis,  329 

—  adhesive,  329 

—  suppurative,  330 

—  in  ear  disease,  519 
Phleboliths,  328 
I'hlebotomy,  19 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  328 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  150 
Phosphatic  calculi,  739 

—  deposits,  736 
Phosphorus-necrosis,  585 
Phrenic  hernia,  70S 
Piles,  712 
Pinguecula,  532 
Pirogofl"s  amputation,  866 
Plantaris  muscle,  rupture  of,  465 
Pleura,  incision  of,  408 

—  injiu'y  of,  403 

—  tapping,  408 
Pleiu'osthotonos,  171 
Pneumothorax,  400 
Pneumotomy,  409 
Poisoned  wounds,  115 
Politzer's  bag,  509 
Polycoria,  637 
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Polypus,  iiuriil,  617 

—  of  Ijliiddor,  7-l'l 

—  of  nose,  ')'.)'.) 

—  of  reetiiin,  720 

—  snare,  517 
Popliteal  aneurysm,  ol3 

—  arter}',  liguture  of,  820 
Port-winc  marks,  33-1 
Post-mortem  wounds,  115 
Post-pharyngeal  alispcss,  606,  644 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  641 

—  fracture,  49.5 

—  puHy  tumour,  355 
Prepuce,  dilatation  of,  798 

—  operations  on,  797 

—  slitting-  of,  798 
Presbyopia,  553 

Pressure  in  liaMUOrrliage,  130 

—  in  aneurysm,  299 
Priapism,  397 

Primar}'  union  of  wounds,  101 
Prolapse  of  rectum,  711 
Proptosis,  519 
Prostate,  abscess  of,  763 

—  calculi  of,  767 

—  diseases  of,  763 

—  enlargement  of,  764 
-—    inflammation  of,  763 

—  malignant  disease  of,  767 

—  retention  of  urine  in  en- 

larged, 793 

—  tubercle  of,  766 
Prostatitis,  763 
Pruritus  ani,  710 
Psammomn,  81 
Pseudarthrosis,  181 
Pseudo-glioma,  539 
Psoas  abscess,  643 
Psoriasis,  60 
Pterygium,  533 
Ptomaines,  7 
Ptosis,  528 

Pubes,  dislocation  on,  471 
Pudenda,  injuries  of,  430 
Pulleys  in  dislocation,  190,  442, 
475 

Pulpy    degeneration    of  joints, 
258 

Pulsatile  tumours  of  bone,  249 
Punctured  fracture  of  skull,  358 

—  wounds,  115 
Puncture  of  bladder,  795 
Purulent  catarrh  of  ear,  515 
Pus,  characters  of,  25 

—  formation  of,  22 


Pus,  varieties  of,  25 
I'ustuh',  malignant,  154 
Putrefaction  as  a  cause  of  inflain- 
niafion,  7 

—  prevention  of,  in  wounds, 

111 

Pj'n^niia,  158 
Pyelitis,  725 
Pyelo- nephritis,  725 
Pylorectomy,  674 
Pyogenic  zone,  24 
Pyo-nephrosis,  728 

—  -salpinx,  830 


Quiet  iritis,  536 

—  necrosis,  234 
Quinsy,  580 


Rabies,  166 
•  Eadial  artery,  ligature  of,  321 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  681 
Radius,  dislocation  of,  440,  448 

—  fracture  of,  460 
Railway  spine,  400 
Ranula,  564 
Rarefying  osteitis,  227 
Raynaud's  disease,  48 
Keaction  after  shock,  139 

—  of  degeneration,  214 
Rectocele,  431,  825 
Recto-vaginai  fistula,  824 
Rectum,  cancer  of,  722 

—  diseases  of,  709 

—  excision  of,  724 

—  fissure  of,  710 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  429 

—  injuries  of,  429 

—  malformations  of,  709 

—  malignant  stricture  of,  "22 
•—    polypus  of,  720 

—  prolapse  of,  711 

—  -    stricture  of,  721 

syphilis  of,  721 
--    ulcer  of,  710 

—  villous  tumom-  of,  721 
Heduetion  "en  masse,"  693 
Heef-knot,  132 

Reeves'  operation,  849 
Renal  calculus,  728 

—  colic,  730 
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Renal  liaimatiiria,  762 
Kepair,  process  of,  iu  fractures, 
176 

—  iu  wounds,  100 
Eeseetiou  of  joiuts,  2H 

—  —  upper  jaw,  589 
Eesldual  abscess,  29 
lietaincd  testis,  820 
Eeteutiou  of  urine,  791 
Retina,  detachment  of,  O-IG 

—  diseases  of,  i54-i 
Retinitis,  546 
Retinoscop}',  525 
Retro-bulbar  neuritis,  5  15 

— ■    -pharyngeal  abscess,  GOii 
Rhrtgades,  61 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  265 
Rhinitis,  59-1 
Rhinohths,  599 
Rhmoscopy,  594 
Ribs,  fracture  of,  401 
Rickets,  238 
Rider's  bone,  279 
Risus  sardonicus,  171 
Rodent  ulcer,  56 1 
Rouge's  operation,  601 
Houghton's  splint,  499 
Rupia,  60 

Rupture  of  abdominal  viscera,  411 

—  of  ancurj'sm,  295,  296 

—  of  artery,  203 

—  — •       in  fracture,  191 
--    of  bladder,  426 

—  of  oesophagus,  388 

—  of  perineum,  431 

—  of  urethra,  428 


Sacro-iliac  .j<iint,  disease  of,  264 
Sacculated  aneurysm,  293 

—  bladder,  742 

Saline  sohition,  infusion  of,  124 
Salivary  calculus,  564 

—  fistula,  380 
Salpingitis,  830 
Saprajmia,  145 
Saprine,  8 

Sapropliytic  bacteria,  10 
Sarcoma,  79 

—  alveolar,  81 

—  of  bone,  216 

—  of  breast,  838 

—  giaut-celled,  84 


Sarcoma,  glio-,  81 

—  Ipnplio-,  81 

—  melanotic,  82 

—  mixed-celled,  85 

—  myeloid,  84 

—  ostco-,  247 

—  round-celled,  81 

—  spindle-celled,  82 
Sa3're's  jacket,  647 

—  method   of  treating  frac- 

tured clavicle,  451 
Scab,  healing  under,  102,  106 
Scalds,  119 
Scalp,  abscess  of,  501 

—  cellulitis  of,  501 

—  contusion  of,  353 

—  diseases  of,  501 

—  erisipelas  of,  501 

—  hicnuitoma  of,  353 
injuries  of,  353 

—  sebaceous  C3'sts  of,  501 

—  tumours  of,  503 

—  wounds  of,  354 
Scapula,  fractures  of,  453 
Scliizomycetes,  9 
Selu-apnell's  membrane,  508 
Schroeder's  operation,  832 
Sciatic    notch,   dislocation  into, 

468 

Scirrhous  carcinoma,  90 

—  of  breast,  841 
Sclcritis,  535 

Sclero-corneal  wounds,  535 
Sclerosis,  224 
Sclerotic,  disease  of,  533 

—  wounds  of,  535 
Scoliosis,  636 
Scorbutic  ulcers,  41 
Scotoma,  545 
Scrofula  (wr  Stiiuma). 
Scrotum,  diseases  of,  801 

—  epithelioma  of,  801 

—  elephantiasis  of,  802 

—  erysipelas  of,  802 
injuries  of,  433 

—  oedema  of,  802 
Scurvy  rickets,  241 
Sebaceous  cysts,  06 

—  deep,  of  neclc.  565 

—  on  scal|i,  601 

Second  intention,  healing  by,  105 
Secondary  luemorrliagc!,  135 
Senile  gangrene,  47 
Seun's  method  of  gaslid-euleros- 
tomy,  674 
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Scim'i?  method  of  uniting  divided 
inteslinc,  417 

—  bone-plates,  419 
Se]):iratioi)  of  epiphyses,  185,  457, 

459,  462,  48G 
Sepsiiie,  8 
Septic  fever,  14 

—  infection,  157 

—  intoxication,  145 

—  processes  in  wounds,  diseases 

due  to,  143 

—  traumatic  fever,  144 
Septicaemia,  157 

Septum  nasi,  deflection  of,  602 

—  diseases  of,  601 

—  injuries  of,  380 

—  malformation  of,  602 
Sequestrotom}',  234 
Sero-oj'stic  disease  of  breast,  839 
Serous  cysts,  97,  840 
Serpents,  bites  of,  117 

Shock,  138 

Shoulder,  amjiutation  at,  863 

—  compound    dislocation  of, 

445 

—  dislocation  of,  437 

—  excision  of,  274 
Sinus,  31 

Skin  grafting,  36 

Skin,  surgical  diseases  of,  345 

Skull,  caries  of,  502 

—  contusions  of,  355 

—  diseases  of,  501 

—  fracture  of,  356 

—  —      of  base  of,  361 

—  injuries  of,  355 

—  necrosis  of,  502 

—  trephining  the,  377 

—  tumours  of,  502,  503 
Sloughing  pliiigedicna,  38,  153 

—  ulcer,  37 
Smith's  gag,  577 

—  needles,  571 
Snake-bites,  117 
Snellen's  test-types,  527 
Soft  sore,  798 
Sounding  for  stone,  748 
Spanton's  oiieralion,  681 
Spasm  of  the  a;soi)hagus,  607 

• —    of  the  urellira,  771 
Spasmodic  stric^lurc,  771 
Specula,  aural,  508 
Spernuitic  cord,  diseases  nl',  801  ^ 

—  —    hydrocele  of,  S0(i 

—  —    tumours  of,  809 


I  Spei-matic  cord,  varicocele  of,  807 
I  Sphacelus,  41 

Sphenoidal  sinus,  catarrh  of,  605 

Spica  bandage,  679 
^  Spiiui  bifida,  649 

Spinal  cord,  injuries  of,  395 

Spine,  caries  of,  64 1 

—  concussion  of,  400 

—  curvature,  a7igular,  of,  641 

—  —       lateral,  of,  630 

—  diseases  of,  636 

—  dislocation  of,  395 

—  fracture-dislocation  of,  396 

—  fractures  of,  395 

—  injuries  of,  394 

—  I'ott's  disease  of,  641 

—  r;iilway,  400 

—  sprains  of,  394 

—  trephining,  399 

—  wounds  of,  395 
Spleen,  extirpation  of,  676 

—  rupture  of,  411 

—  wound  of,  415 
Splenectomy,  676 
Sponge-grafting,  36 
Spongy  gums,  582 
Spontaneous  aneurysm,  290 
Sprains,  192,  434,  465 
Squint,  553 
Staphyloma,  552 
Staphylorraphy,  576 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 

26  _  _ 
Stasis  in  inflammation,  3 
Steruo-mastoid  muscle,  contrac- 
tion of,  846 

—  division  of,  847 
Sternum,  fracture  of,  402 
Stili-joint,  271 

Stings  of  insei'ts,  117 
Stomach,  rupture  of,  411 

—  dilatation   of  the  cardiac 

and  pyloric  ends  of,  675 

—  opening  the,  610 

—  woinid  of,  415 
Stomatitis,  562 
Stone  (.v(v  Cai.cui.us). 
Stop-needle,  543 
Strabismus,  553 
Strangulated  hernia,  683 
Strani;ulation,  internal.  653,  660, 

662'" 

Streptococcus  pyogenes,  2l) 
Stricture  of  o'sopliagus,  607 

—  of  inleslincs,  655,  (iOO,  063 
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Stricture  of  pharynx,  G07 

—  of  rt'ctum,  721 

—  of  urethra,  772 
Stromej  er's  cushiou,  459 
Struma,  54 

—  in  bone,  227,  237 

—  causes  of,  55 

—  symptoms  of,  55 
Strumous  glands,  33S 

—  testicle.  813 
— ■    ulcer,  39 

Stye,  528 

Styptics  in  ha^inorrliagc,  130 
tiub-astragaloid  dislocation,  481 
Sub-clavian  aneurysm,  309 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  318 
Sub-clavicular  dislocation,  440 
Sub-coracoid  dislocation,  439 
Subcutaneous  wouuds,  117 
8ub-g-leuoid  dislocation,  439 
Sub-liyoid  pharyugotoniy,  630 
Sub-lingual  cysts,  564 
Subluxation  of  jaw,  384 
Sub-spiuous  dislocation,  440 
Superior  thyroid  artery,  ligili.re 

of,  317 
Suppression  of  urine,  731 
Suppuration,  22 

—  difluse,  30 
efl'ects  of,  30 

—  in  bone,  234 
Suprapubic  lithotomy,  759 
Suture-catcher,  577 
Sutures,  109 

—  by  Senu's  method,  417 

—  continuous,  110 

—  interrupted,  110 

—  Lembert's,  416 
Symblepharon,  528 
Syme's  amputation,  866 

—  operatiou  for  aneurysm,  312 

—  —     for  stricture,  782 
Symonds'  tubes,  611 
Sympathetic  inflammation  of  eye, 

539 

—  irritation,  539 
Syndesmotomy,  857,  859 
Synecliia,  535 
Synovitis,  acute,  250 

" —    chronic,  254 

—  strumous,  258 
Sypliilides,  60 
Sypliilis,  56 

—  bone  disease  in,  67,  237 

—  <'()ngcnital,  65 


Syphilis,  primary,  58 

—  secondary,  59 

—  tertiary,  62 

—  in  tongue,  569 

—  treatment  of,  63 
Syphilitic  gumnuita,  62 

—  iritis,  61 

—  teeth,  68 

—  ulcers,  40 
Syringo-myelocele,  651 


Talipes,  850 

—  calcaneus,  853,  859 

—  cavus,  854 

—  equinus,  851,  858 

—  valgus,  854,  859 

—  varus,  852,  858 
Tapping  abdomen,  673 

—  hydrocele,  804 

—  pericardium,  409 

—  pleura,  408 
Tarsectoniy,  857 

Tarso-mctatarsal  amputation,  868 

Tarsotomy,  857 

Tarsus,  fracture  of,  500 
;  Taxis,  686 

Teale's  amputation,  862 
I  Teeth,  mercurial,  68 
I      —   syphilitic,  68 

Temporal  artery,  ligature  of,  318 

Tendons,  injuries  of,  201 

—  diseases  of,  279 

—  dislocation  of,  202 

—  division  of,  855 

—  evulsion  of,  203 

—  rupture  of,  203 

—  wounds  of,  202 
Teno-synovitis,  279 
Tenotomy,  855 

—  of  rectus,  554 

—  of  tibials,  856 

—  of  tendo  Achillis,  856 
Testis,  atrophy  of,  819 

—  diseases  of,  801 

—  enchondroma  of,  817 

—  encysted  hydrocele  of,  805 

—  excision  of,  819 

—  inflammation  of,  811 

—  injuries  of,  433 

—  -    malignant  disease  of,  817 

—  ■  neuralgia  of,  820 

—  retained,  820 

—  syphilis  of,  815 
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Testis,  tubercle  of,  813 
Tctiunis,  169 

Tliigh,  amputation  of,  805 
Tliomas'  sjiliut  for  knee,  254 

—  —   for  hip,  253 

--  —    for  s]nnal  caries, 

64(j 

Thoracoplasty,  408 

Thorax,  injuries  of  {soc  Chest). 

Thrombosis,  327 

Thrush,  50  3 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  864 

—  dislocation  of,  449 
Thyroid  body,  diseases  of,  633 

—  foramen,  dislocation  into, 

471 

Thyrotomy,  630 

Tibia,  fracture  of,  494 

Tibial  arteries,  ligature  of,  325 

Tic,  convulsive,  344 

Tinea  tarsi,  627 

Tinnitus  aurium,  523 

Toe-nail,  hypertrophy  of,  352 

—  ingrowing,  352 
Toes,  amputation  of,  868 
Tongue,  diseases  of,  565 

—  abscess  of,  566 

—  epithelioma  of,  570 

—  excision  of,  572 

—  gumma  of,  569,  572 

—  hypertrophy  of,  566 

—  iniiammation  of,  567 

—  non-differentiation  of,  566 

—  syphilis  of,  569,  572 

—  tumours  of,  571 

—  ulcers  of,  568 
Tongue-tie,  565 
Tonsil,  diseases  of,  579 

—  excision  of,  581 

—  hypertrophy  of,  580 
Tonsillitis,  579 

Torsion  of  arteries,  133 
Torticollis,  846 
Tourniquets,  129 
Toxic  amblyopia,  645 
Toynbee's  drum,  516 
Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  392 

—  wounds  of,  384 
Tracheotomy,  622 
1'rachoma,  532 
Transfusion  of  blood,  1 24 
Traumatic  aneurysm,  209 

—  delirium,  1 10 

—  fever,  140,  144 

—  gangrene,  45 


Trei)hining  bone,  23G 

—  skull,  377 

—  spine,  400 
Trichiasis,  529 
Trusses,  680 
Tubercle,  49 

—  bacillus,  50 

—  causes  of,  51 

—  development  of,  50 
--    dissemination  of,  52 

—  in  bone,  237 

—  localization  of,  52 

—  secondary  changes  Ln, 

—  structure  of,  49 

—  treatinent  of,  53 
Tubercles,  mucous,  61 
Tubercular  ulcers,  39 
Tuberculosis,  49 
Tumor  albus,  200 
Tumours,  70 

—  of  bladder,  744 

—  of  bone,  243 

—  of  brain,  504 

—  causes  of,  71 

—  classification  of,  72 

—  development  of,  70 

—  dissemination  of,  72 

—  innocent,  71 

—  of  kidney,  731 

—  malignant,  71 

—  of  nerves,  343 

—  secondary  changes  in, 

—  of  tongue,  571 

—  varieties  of,  72 


Ulceration,  32 

—  causes  of,  34 

—  minute  changes  in,  33 

—  treatment  of,  34 
Ulcers,  35 

—  anal,  710 

—  callous,  38 
chronic,  38 

—  dental,  568 

—  dyspeptic,  568 

—  cczcmatous,  39 

—  exuberant,  36 
fungous,  36 

—  gouty,  40  _ 

—  healing,  3.) 

—  inllanicd,  37 

—  inliannnatory,  37 
— •   irritable,  39 
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Ulcers,  codematous,  37 

—  pcrfariitiii;;-,  34;) 

—  pliagedieiiie,  3S 

—  rodent,  561 

—  scorbutic,  41 

—  simple,  3o 

—  sloughing,  37 

—  strumous,  39 

—  sj-philitic,  40 

—  tuberculous,  39 

—  varicose,  39,  332 

—  varieties  of,  3.3 
Ulua,  dislocation  of,  415 

—  fracture  of,  460,  463 
Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  321 
Umbilical  hernia,  705 
Ungual  exostosis,  244 
Union  of  wounds,  100 

—  of  intestine  by  Senn's  plates, 

418 

Unreduced  dislocations,  195,  197 

Ununited  fracture,  ISl 

Upper  extremity,  dislocation  of,  435 

—  —      fractures  of,  450 

—  —      injuries  of,  434 
Uranoplasty,  578 

Urates,  734 

Ureter,  dilatation  of,  773 

—  rupture  of,  412 
Urethra,  calculus  in,  789 

—  dilatation  of^  772,  778 

—  diseases  of,  767 

—  foreign  body  in,  431,  433 

—  inflammation  of,  767 

—  injur}'  of,  428 

—  rupture  of,  428 

—  stricture  of,  771 

—  tumours  of,  790 
Urethral  lithotomy,  760 
Urethritis,  767 
Urethrotomy,  external,  782 

—  internal,  779 
Uric  acid  calculi,  738 

—  deposits,  734 
Urinary  abscess,  786 

—  calculus,  737 

—  deposits,  734 

—  fistula,  787 

—  organs,  diseases  of,  725 
Urine,  blood  in,  762 

—  extravasation  of,  787 

—  incontinence  of,  761 

—  retention  of,  791 

—  suppression  of,  731 
Utero-rectal  fistula,  824 


Utero-vaginal  fistula,  824 
Uterus,  extirpation  of,  832 
Uveal  tract,  diseases  of,  536 
Uveitis,  538 

Uvula,  elongation  of,  575 
Uvulitis,  575 


Vagina,  diseases  of,  823 

—  fistula  of,  823 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  430 

—  injuries  of,  430 

—  malformations  of,  824 

—  tumours  of,  823 

—  wounds  of,  430 
Vaginal  lithotomy,  760 
Vaguiitis,  823 
Varicocele,  807 
Varicose  aneurysm,  210 

—  ulcer,  39,  332 

—  veins,  331 
Varix,  aneurysmal,  210 
Vascular  tumour  of  urethra,  790 
Vault  of  skull,  fracture  of,  356 
Veins,  diseases  of,  327 

—  entrance  of  air  in,  212 

—  injuries  of,  211 

—  rupture  of,  211 

—  varicose,  331 

—  wounds  of,  2 1 1 
Venereal  disease,  56,  793 

—  sore,  798 
Ventral  hernia,  708 
Verruca"',  345 

Vesioo-intestinal  fistula,  744 
.  —    -vaginal  fistula,  823 
Vesicocele,  431 
Vicious  union,  184 
Villous  growth,  85 
— •    of  bladder,  745 

—  of  larynx,  618 

—  of  rectum,  721 
Viscera,  injury  of,  414 

—  rupture  of,  411 
Vitreous,  diseases  of,  547 
Volvulus,  653,  660,  663 
Vulva,  diseases  of,  821 

—  injuries  of,  430 

—  pruritus  of,  822 
Vulvitis,  821 


Wallerian  degeneration,  213 
Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurysm, 
303,  307 
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AVnri-eii's  operalioii,  681 
Warts,  315 

—  venereal,  345 
Wartj'  tumours,  85 
Wax  in  ear,  513 
Wens,  74 

Wlieellinuse's  operation,  781 
White  swelling,  'iljO 
Whiteliead's   operation    for  re- 
moval of  tongue,  573 
Whitlow,  281 
Wire-twister,  578 
Wiring  the  patella,  493 
Wood's  operation  for  hernia,  681 
Wo\ind-diphtheria,  153 
Wounds,  elosui  e  of,  109 

—  cleansing  of,  107 

—  constitutional  treatment  of, 

112 

—  contused,  114 

—  dissection,  115 

—  drainage  of,  107 

—  healing  of,  100 


Wounds,  incised,  114 

—  laceiated,  114 

—  open,  100 

—  poisoned,  Ho 

—  prevention  of  jnifrcfaition 

in, 111 

—  ])unctun'd,  ]  15 

—  rejjair  of,  100 

—  subcutaneous,  117 

—  treatment  of,  107 

—  varieties  of,  114 
Wrist,  amputation  of,  864 

■ —    dislocation  of,  448 

—  excision  of,  276 
Wryneck,  846 


Yearsley's  drum,  510 


ZooGLCEA  masses,  9 
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BRAUNE.~An  Atlas  of  Topographical  Ana- 
tomy, after  Plfine  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  WiLHELM  Braune, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by 
Edwakd  Bellamy,  F.K.C.S.,  late  Surgeon  to  Cliaring  Cross  Hospital, 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  its  School.  With  34  Plioto-lithographic 
Plates  and  46  Woodcuts.    Large  Imp.  Svo,  40s. 

FLOWER.— 'Dia.gTams   of  the   Nerves    of  the 

Human  Body,  e>dubiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  with. 
their  Distribution  to  tlie  various  Regions  of  tlie  Cutaneous  Surface,  amd 
to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Flowek,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.B.S. 
Third  Edition,  containing  6  Plates.    Koyal  4to,  12s. 

GODLEE.~An    Atlas    of    Human    Anatomy  : 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordmary  Dissections  and  many  not  usually 
practised  by  the  Student.  By  Rickman  J.  Godlee,  M.S.,  F.R.C'.S., 
Siu-geon  to  University  College  Hospital ;  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  C!ollege ; 
With  48  Imp.  4to  Coloured  Plates,  containing  112  Figures,  and  a 
Volume  of  E.xplauatory  Text,  with  many  Engravings.   Svo,  £4  143.  6d. 

HEATH. — Practical    Anatomy  :    a    Manual  of 

Dissections.  By  Christopher  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Seventh  Edition,  revised  by  RICKMAN.J.  Godlee,  M.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C'.S., 
Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  278  Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  15s. 
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A'N  ATOMY— 'ymfmnerl. 
HOLDEN.—A  Manual  of  the  Dissection  of  the 

Human  Body.    By  Luther  HriLDEN,  F.E.C.S.     Fifth  Edition,  by 
John  Langton,  F.R.C.S.  and  ileniber  of  the  Court  of  Exarainers ;  , 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With  208  Engravings.  8vo, 
20s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Human  Osteology  :  comprising  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopical  Stnicture  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.  Seventh  Edition,  by  Charles  Stewart, 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  R.C.S.,  and  E.  W.  Eehj,  M.D., 
Pi'ofessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Tniversity  of  Aberdeen.  With  59 
Plates  and  75  Wood  Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  16s. 

ALSO, 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  Fourth 

Edition.    Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MORRIS.~Th.e  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man. 

By  Henry  Morris,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  .Surgeon  to,  and  Lectm-er  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Pi'actical  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With  44 
Plates  (19  Coloured)  and  Engi'avings.    Svo,  16s. 

TOOTH. — An    Atlas  of  the   Central  Nervous 

System  and  Cranial  Nerves,  from  the  larger  work  of  Hikschfelb  and 
Leveille.  Edited  by  Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
37  Coloiu-ed  Plates.   Imp.  Svo,  40s. 

WAGSTAFFE.—Th.&  Student's  Guide  to  Human 

Osteology.  By  Wm.  Warwick  Wagstaffe,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomass  Hospital. 
With  23  Plates  and  66  Engi'avings.   Fcap.  Svo,  IDs.  6d. 

WILSON  —  BUCHANAN  —  CLARK.  —  Wilson's 

Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum  :  a  System  of  Human  Anatomy.  Eleventh 
Edition,  by  George  Buchanan,  Professor  of  Clinical  .Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  HENRY  E.  CLARK,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine.  With 
many  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo.        [In  the  press. 
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BOTANY. 

BENTLEY  AND  TRIMEN.—lAedlcinaA  Plants: 

being  ilesciiptious,  with  original  Figures,  of  tlie  Principal  Plants 
employed  iu  Jledicine,  and  an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses. 
By  Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  and  Henry  Trimen.  M.B.,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.  In  4  Vols.,  large  Svo,  with  306  Coloured  Plates,  bound 
in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £11  lis. 

BENTLEY.— A  Manual  of  Botany.     By  Robert 

Bentley,  F.L.S.,  M.E.C.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 

College  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  nearly  1178 
Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The     Student's     Guide     to  Structural, 

Morphological,  and  Physiological  Botany.  With  660  Engravings. 
Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

.\LSO, 

The     Student's     Guide     to  Systematic 

Botany,  including  the  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive 
Botany.    With  357  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 

BERNAYS.— Notes    on   Analytical  Chemistry 

for  .Students  in  iledicine.  By  Albert  J.  Bbrnays,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c.,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
-Medical  School.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

BLOXAM. — Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic  ; 

with  E.xperiments.    By  Charles  L.  Bloxam.    Seventh  Edition,  by 
John  Millar  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Kings  College, 
London,  and  Arthur  G.  Bloxam,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Koyal 
Agricultural  College,  Cii-encester.    With  282  Illustrations.   Svo,  18s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Laboratory    Teaching;     or,  Progressive 

E.xercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Fifth  Edition.  With  89 
Engi'avings.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  6d. 

BOWMAN  AND  BLOXAM.— Practical  Chemistry, 

Including  Analysis.  By  John  E.  Bowman,  and  Charles  L.  Bloxam, 
late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King  s  College.  Eighth  Edition.  With 
90  Engravings.     Fcap.  Svo,  58.  6d. 
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GWFMlST'RY—conUnwd. 

CLOWES. — Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis.  Adapted  for  use  in  tlie  Laboratories  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  FRANK  CLOWES,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistrj- 
in  the  University  College,  Nottingham.  Fifth  Edition.  With  57 
Engravings  and  Frontispiece.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

CLOWES  AND  COL^JM^iN^.— Quantitative  Chemi- 
cal Analysis.  Adapted  for  u.se  in  the  Laboratories  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  FRANK  Clowe.s,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistrj-  in 
the  University  College,  Nottingham,  and  .T.  Bernard  Coleman, 
Assoc.  R.C.Sci.  Dublin,  .Senior  Demonstrator  of  Chemistrj-  in  the 
University  College,  Nottingham.  "With  8.3  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  "s.  fid. 

FOWNES.—Msinvia.\  of  Chemistry.— WATTS. 
FBANKLAND  AND  LAPP.— InorganicChemistry. 

By  Edward  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  and  F.  K.  Japp,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
With  Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.   Svo.  24s. 

MORLEY. — Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By 

H.  FORSTER  MORLEV,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  .Joint  Editor  of  "Watts'  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry."   Cro^vuSvo,  7s.  6d. 

RAMSAY. — Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry. 

For  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Eamsay,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College.  London.  With  Engra%ings, 
4s.  6d.  (or  Interleaved,  5s.  6d.). 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  System   of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  With 

Engravings.    Svo,  15s. 

VALENTTN.— Chemical  Tables  for  the  Lecture- 
room  and  Lal)oratory.  By  William  G.  A'alentin,  F.C.S.  In  Five 
large  Sheets,  5s.  6d. 

VALENTIN  AND  HODGKINSON—A  Course  of 

Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  the  late  W.  G.  VALENTIN  F.C.S. 
Seventh  Edition,  by  Dr.  W.  K.  HonoKlNSON,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Royal  Artillery  College,  and  Ro.val 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ;  assisted  by  H.  Chapman-.Tones,  F.C.S.. 
Demonstrator  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  F.  E.  MATTHEWS. 
Ph.D.,  of  Cooper's  Hill  College.  With  Engravings  and  Map  of  Spectra. 
Svo,  8s.  Cd.    [The  Tables  separately,  2s.  6d.] 
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CB.B'M.ISTILY~co7itmued. 
WATTS.— Manual  of   Chemistry,  Theoretical 

aiul  Practical.  (Based  on  Fownes'  Manual.)  By  Henry  Watts, 
B.A.,  F.K.S. 

Vol.  I. — Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

.Second  Edition  (Fourteenth  of  Fowiie.s').  By  William  A.  Tilden, 
D.Sc,  F.i{..S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Mason  College,  Bir- 
mingham. With  122  Wood  Engravings,  and  Coloured  Plate  of 
Spectra.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Vol.  11. — Chemistry  of  Carbon-Compounds, 

or  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  Edition  (Thirteenth  of  I'ownes'). 
Edited  Ijy  Wm.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  With  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  10s. 


CHILDREN,  DISEASES  OP. 
BAr.—A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

By  William  H.  Day,  il.D.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

ELLIS. — A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  Edwakd  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  With  a  Formulary.  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  10s. 

GOO DH ART.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  .lAMES  Frederic  Goodhart,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  its 
Medical  School.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

SMITH.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in 

ChUdren.  By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
Second  Edition.    Svo,  22s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Clinical   Studies  of   Disease  in  Children. 

Second  Edition.    Post  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

Also, 

On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 

Children.    Fifth  Edition.    Post  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

STEINER.—Qom^endium.  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases; a  Handbook  for  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  JOHANN 
.Steiner,  M.D.  Translated  by  Lawson  Tait,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women,  &c.    Svo,  12s.  6d. 
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DENTISTRY. 
GORGAS.  —  Dental   Medicine :    a    Manual  of 

Dental  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics.  By  Ferdinand  .1.  S.  Gokgas, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Science,  etc.,  in 
the  University  of  Maryland.   Third  Edition.   8vo,  l(is. 

HARRIS.  —  The    Principles    and  Practice  of 

Dentistry ;  including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
Dental  Surgeiy,  and  Mechanism.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 
Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Goesas, 
A.M.,  M.D..  D.D.S.    With  over  1,000  Illustrations.    8vo,  33s. 

SrOC/t^iN^.— Elements  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  with  Pharmacopoeia.  By  James  Stocken,  L.D.S.E.C.S., 
late  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  Dental 
Surgeon  to  the  National  Dental  Hospital;  assisted  by  Thomas  Gaddes, 
.  L.D  S.  Eng.  and  Edin.    Third  Edition.    F'cap.  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

TOMES  (C.  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy, 

Human  and  Comparative.  By  Charles  S.  Tojies,  M.A.,  r.R.5. 
Third  Edition.    With  212  Engraraigs.    Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

TOMES  (J.  and  C.  S.).—A   System   ot  Dental 

Surgery.  By  Sir  John  Tomes,  I'.K.S.,  and  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A., 
M.il.C.S.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  With  292  Engravings.  Crown 
Svo,  15s. 


EAR,  DISEASES  OF. 
BURNETT.— The  Ear:  its  Anatomy,  Physio- 

logy,  and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Charles  H.  Bprnett,  M.D.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadeli)liia.  Second  Edition. 
With  107  Engravings.    Svo,  ISs. 

DALBY. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear. 

By  Sir  William  B.  Dalby.  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Aural  .Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Aural  Surger.^-  at,  St.  Georges  Hospital.  Third 
Edition.    With  Engravings.    C'rowii  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 
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FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
ABERCROMBIE.  —  The     Student's    Guide  to 

Jledical  Jurisprudence.  By  John  Abercrombie,  .M.D.,  f.R.O.P., 
Physician  to  Cliaring  Cross  Hospital.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  Oil. 

OGSTON. — Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  .Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberiieen  Edited  by  FRANCIS 
Ogston,  Jun.,  SI.D.    With  1-2  Plates.    Svo,  ISs. 

TAYLOR.— The    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  ALFiiEU  S.  Taylor,  M.D..  F.K.S. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital ; 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Official 
Analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  With  188  Engravings.  2  Vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Manual     of    Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Twelfth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  .Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  56  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  14s. 

also. 

On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.  Third  Edition.  With  104  Engravings 
Crown  Svo,  16s. 

TIDY   AND    WOODMAN.— A    Handy-Book  of 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  il.B.  ;  and 
W.  Bathdrst  Woodman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  8  Lithographic  Plates 
and  116  Wood  Engra\ings.    Svo,  31s.  6d. 


HYGIENE. 

PARKES.  —  A    Manual  of   Practical  Hygiene. 

By  the  late  EDMUND  A.  PARKES,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition,  by 
J.  Lane  ^ otter,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  School.    With  10  Plates  and  103  Wood  Eugi-avings.    Svo,  18s. 

WILSON. — A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science.  By  George  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Seventh  Edition.  With  En- 
gravings.   Crown  Svo,  l'2s.  6d. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
LESCHER.—R&c&nt    Materia    Medica.  Notes 

on  their  Origin  and  Therapeutics.  By  F.  Harwooij  Lescher.  F.C.S. 
I'ereira  Medallist.    Fmirth  Editioi.    .5V0,  26.  Cd. 

UWEN.~A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica;  in- 
corporating the  Author's  "  Tables  of  llateria  Medica."  By  Isajibard 
Owen,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
to  St.  George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Gs.  6d. 

ROYLE  AND  HARLEY.~A  Manual  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Forbes  EorLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
John  Harlet,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint' Lecturer  on 
Clinical  iledicine  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  SLxth  Edition,  including 
addition  and  alterations  in  the  B.P.  1885.  With  139  Engranngs. 
Crown  8vo,  15s. 

SO UTHALL.— The  Organic  Materia  Medica  of 

the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  SystematicaUy  Arranged.  By  W.  Southall. 
F.L.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo  os. 

THOROWGOOD.  —  The     Student's     Guide  to 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  John  C.  Thorowgood.  M.D., 
r.Pi,.C.P.    Second  Edition.    With  Engi-a\ings.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s. 

WARING.—A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 
tics. By  Edward  J.  Waring,  CLE.,  .M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  hy  the  Author  and  Dudlet  W.  Buxton.  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.' 
Crown  8vo,  14s. 

IF/Z/T.^.— Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Pharma- 

cologv,  and  Therapeutics.  By  W.  Hale  White.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at, 
Guy's  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  to  the  Conjoint  Board 
of  England.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  (id. 

MEDICINE. 
OHARTERIS.— The    Student's    Guide    to  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  M.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics  and  Materia  Medica,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  En- 
gravings on  Copper  and  Wood.    Sixth  Edition.   Fcap.  Svo,  9s. 
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MEDICIWE— ,vj7^imw^^d 
FAG  HE. -—The:  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 

oiue.  By  the  late  C.  Hilton  Faqge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Edited  by 
PHILIP  H.  Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  iledicine  in,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  2  Vols, 
svo.    Cloth,  40s.,  leather,  46s. 

FEN  WICK.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical 

Diagnosis.  By  Samuel  Fenwick,  JI.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  .Seventh  Edition.  With  117  Engravings.  Fcap. 
Svo,  7s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment,  including 

Foreign  as  well  as  English  Methods.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  10s. 

FOWLEM.~A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  .JAME.S  Kingston  Fowleu,  M,  A.,  M.D., 
F.E..C.P.,  Physician  to  Middlese.x  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Brompton.    Svo.,  cloth,  21s.  ;  half-calf,  25s. 

HARRIS.— The   Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Chest.  By  VINCENT  D.  Harris,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  With  55 
EugTavings,  plain  and  Coloured.   Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

iV/A'OiV.— Handbook  of  Hospital  Practice  and 

Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Chklstopher  .J.  NixoN,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin ;  Examiner  in 
Medicine,  K.Q.C'.P.I.,  and  for  the  Conjoint  Examinations  of  K.Q.C.P. 
and  S.  Irel.   With  Plates  and  Engravings.    8vo,  9s. 

ORMEROD.— Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

(Student's  Ciuide  Series).  By  J.  A.  Okmerod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  With  66 
Illustrations.    Fcap.  Svo,  bs.  6d. 

TAYLOR.— A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. By  Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With 
24  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  15s. 

WEST.  —  How    to    Examine    the    Chest  :  a 

Practical  Guide  for  the  Vse  of  Students  By  Samuel  West,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Medical  Tutor  to  .St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Second  Edition,    With  46  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 
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MIDWIFERY. 
BARNES. — Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations, 

incliuling  the  Treutineiit  of  HieiaoiTliage,  and  fonuiii;;  a  Guide  tu  the 
Manasement  of  DifBcult  Liitiour.  By  Robert  Kaknes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Consulting  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  P'ourth 
Edition.    With  121  Engravings.    8vo,  l-is.  (id. 

BURTON.— Handihooli  of  Midwifery  for  Mid- 
wives.  By  .ToHN  E.  Burton,  M.K.CS.,  L.R.C.P.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Liverpool  Hospital  for  Women.  .-Second  Edition.  Willi  Engrav- 
ings.   Fcap  Svo,  6s. 

GALABIN.—A  Manual  of  Midwifery.    By  Alfred 

Lewis  Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  Obstetric  Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.,  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Examiner  in  Mid- 
wifery to  the  Conjoint  E.xaraining  Board  for  England.  .Second 
Edition.    With  249  Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  15s. 

REYNOLDS  — Notes  on  Midwifery:  specially 

designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examiuatiou.  By  J.  J. 
Reynolds.  L.R.C.P. ,  M.R.C.S.  Second  Edititm.  With  1.5  Engravings. 
Ij'cap.  Svo,  4s. 

ROBERTS.— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Llovd  Roberts,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on 
Clinical  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at  Owen's  College,  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  JIanchester.  Third  Edition.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  127  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

SWAYNE. — Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

students  commencing  JUdwifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  Swatne, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  at  the  Bristol  Jledical  School 
Xinth  Edition.    With  17  Engravings.    Fcap.  bvo.  3s.  6d. 


MICROSCOPY. 

CARPENTER.— The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions. By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D..  F.R.S.  .Seventh 
Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dallinc.er,  F  R.S.  With  21  Plates 
and  !-00  Woodcuts.    Svo,  26,s. 

LEE.  —  The    Microtomist's   Vade-Mecum  ;  a 

Uandl)ook  of  the  Methods  ot  Microscopic  Anatomy.  By  Arthit. 
BoLLES  Lek,  Assistant  in  the  Kussian  Laboratory  of  Zoology  at 
Villefranche  sur-Mer  (Nice).   Sei-ond  Edition.   Svo,  l-2s.  Od. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
GOWERS.~A  Manual   and  Atlas   of  Medical 

Ophthalmoscopy.  By  W.  E.  GuWERs,  Jl.D.,  K.U.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
Third  Edition.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  Maecus  Gunn,  AI.B., 
f  .R.C.d.,  Surgeon  to  the  Koyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  ; 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.    With  1-2  Autotype  Plates  and  S3  Engravings.    Svo,  16s. 

HARTEWGE.— The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  By 

GusTAVUS  Hartridge,  F.K.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  With  9S  Illustrations,  Test 
Types,  itc.    Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  :  A  Manual  for  Stu- 
dents. With  i  Coloured  Plates  and  03  Engravings.   Post  Svo  4s. 

HIGGENS.— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out- Patient 

Practice.  By  CHARLES  Hiqgens,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition 
Fcap.  Svo,  8s. 

MACNAMARA. — Diseases  and  Refraction  of  the 

Eye.  By  Charles  JIacnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Gdstavus  Hartridge, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
Fifth  Edition.    With  loC  Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

NETTEESHIP.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  Edward  Nettleship,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Vi'ith  1C4  Engravings,  and  a  Coloured  Plate 
illustrating  Colour-blindness.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

POLLOCK.— The     Normal    and  Pathological 

Histology  of  the  Human  Eye  and  Eyelids.  By  C.  Fred.  Pollock, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  and  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye, 
Anderson's  College  Dispensary,  Glasgow.  With  100  Plates,  containing 
230  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Lithographed  in  black  and 
colours.    Crown  Svo,  Ifis. 

WOLFE. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye  : 

a  Course  of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.R.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  .Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  Aiulerson's  College.  With  10  Coloureil  Plates,  and  120 
Wood  Engravings,  Svo,  2l5. 
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PATHOLOGY. 
BOWLBY.—ThG  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  Anthony  A.  Bowlby,  y.E.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Demonstrator  of  Pi-actical  Surgery  and  Sur- 
gical Pathology  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  158  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  9s. 

JONES  AND  SIEVEKING.—K  Manual  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy.  By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir 
EDWAKDH.SIEVEKING,  M.D.,F.R.C.P.  Second  Edition.  Edited, -Hi th 
considerable  enlargement,  by  .J.  F.  Payne,  M.B.,  Physician  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.   With  195  Engi-avings.    Crowii  Svo.  16s. 

LANCEREAUX.— Atlas  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. By  Dr.  Lancereaux.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Greenfield,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinbm-gh.  With 
70  Coloured  Plates.    Imperial  Svo,  £5  5s. 

IfOOi?^.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  Diseases, 

arranged  according  to  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  of  the  R.C.P- 
Lond.  By  Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  .Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer 
on  Pathological  Anatomy  to  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital.  With 
110  Illustrations.    Fcap.  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

??7TT0iV.— Lectures  on  Pathology  delivered  at 

the  London  Hospital.  By  the  late  Henry  Gawen  Sutton,  M.B., 
P.P.. CP.,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital, &c.  Edited  by  Maurice  Eden  Paul,  M.D.,  and  Revised  by 
Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.   Svo,  15s. 

BUTTON.  —  An     Introduction     to  General 

Pathology.  By  John  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Sir  E.  Wilson 
Lecturer  on  Pathology,  R.C.S.  ;  Assistant  Sui-geon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at,  Jliddlesex  Hospital.    With  149  Engrarings.    Svo,  14s. 

VYNTER    AND    WETHERED.—A   Manual  of 

Clinical  and  Practical  Pathology.  By  W.  Essex  Wynter,  M.D., 
Medical  Registrar  and  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  and  Frank  J.  Wethered,  •  M.D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  67  other  Illustrations.  Svo, 
12s.  (Id. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTEB.— Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy. By  William  B.  Carpknter,  C'.B.,  M.D.,  F.E.s.  Ninth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.R.CS.  With  3  .^teel  Plates  and 
377  Wood  Engravings.    8vo,  31s.  Cld. 

DALTON.—A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  : 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Pi-actitioners  of  Medicine.  By 
John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Seventh  Edition. 
With  ibi  Engravings.    Royal  Svo,  20s. 

FRET.^The  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry  of 

Man.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Heinrich  Erey,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich. 
Translated  by  Arthur  E.  Barker,  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.    With  608  EngraNings.    Svo,  218. 

SANDERSON.— Handbook  for  the  Physiological 

Laboratory  :  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Science,  with  e.xplicit  Directions  for  their  demonstration.  By  J. 
BuRDON  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Michael 
Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Lauder  Brunton.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  2  Vols., 
with  123  Plates.    Svo,  24s. 

SHORE. —  tClementary  Practical  Biology.  Vege- 
table. By  Thomas  W.  Shore,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Lecturer  od 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Svo,  6s. 

YEO.—A  Manual  of  Physiology  for  the  Use  of 

Junior  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
E.Pv.S.,  late  Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London.  Second 
Edition.    With  31S  Engravings  (many  figures).    Crown  Svo,  14s. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

BUCKNILL  AND  TUKE.—A  Manual  of  Psycho- 

logical  Medicine  :  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  Nosology,  ^iltiology, 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  John  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.  F.R.S., 
and  D.  Hack  TUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourth  Edition,  with  12  Plates 
(30  Figures).    Svo,  25s. 

CLOUSTON.  —  Clinical    Lectures    on  Mental 

Diseases.  By  THOMAS  S.  Clouston,  M.D.,  and  F.R.C.P.  Edin. ;  Lec- 
turer on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition.    With  13  Plates.    Crown  Svo,  14s. 
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SURGERY. 

BELLAMY.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical 

Anatomy ;  an  Introduction  to  (Operative  .■Mirgeo'.  By  Edward 
Bellamy,  K.E.C'.S.,  late  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  80  Engravings.  Fcap.' 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

BRYANT.— A    Manual    for    the     Practice  of 

Surgery.  By  THOMAS  Bryant,  F.K.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  With  750  Illustrations  (many  heing 
coloured),  and  including  6  Chromo-Lithogi'aphic  Plates.  2  Vols. 
Crown  Svo,  32s. 

DRUITT  AND  Druitt's  Surgeon's  Vade- 

Mecum ;  a  ilanual  of  Jlodern  Surgery.  Edited  by  Stanley  Boyd, 
M.B.,B.S.  Lond.,  F.K,C.S.,  Assistant  Sui'geon  and  Pathologist  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Twelfth  Edition.  With  373  Engi-avings. 
Crowi  Svo,  16s. 

HEATLL—K    Manual    of   Minor  Surgery  and 

Bandaging.  By  CHRISTOPHER  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Ninth  Edition.   With  146  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Course    of   Operative    Surgery  :  with 

Twenty  Plates  (containing  many  figures)  drawn  from  Nature  by 
51.  Leveill^,  and  Coloured.    Second  Edition.    Large  Svo,  30s 

also. 

The  Student's   Guide   to   Surgical  Diag- 
nosis.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  Gs.  6d. 

J  A  COB  SON. —The  Operations  of  Surgery:  in- 
tended especially  for  the  use  of  those  recently  appointed  on  a  Hospital 
Staff,  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  Higher  Examinations.  F.y 
W.  H.  A.  .Tacobson,  .M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  (Ixon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  .\natoniy  in  the  Medical 
Sehool.    Second  Edition.   With  235  Engravings.    Svo,  309. 
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S  UE.  G-ER  Y— f^'0?i^"i » -^(Z. 
Ji0^7i.L7.Y.— Surgery.     By    C.    W.  Mansell 

Moullin,  M.A.,  M.D.Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeuii  t",  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiol()!iy  at,  the  London  Hospital ;  formerly  Kadclitt'e  Travelling 
Fellow  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfoid.  With  497  Illustra- 
tions.   Svo,  34s. 

WALSHAM. — Surgery  :  its  Theory  and  Practice 

(Student's  Guide  Series).  By  WiLLiAJt  .J.  Walsham,  F.K.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Third  Edition.    With  318  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

TERMINOLOGY. 

MAXWELL.— Terminologia  Medica  Polyglotta  : 

a  Concise  International  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  (French, 
Latin.  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Paissian).  By  THEODORE 
Maxwell,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S  Edin.   E-oy.  Svo,  16s. 

MAYNE. — A   Medical    Vocabulary:    being  an 

Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Departments 
of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation.  By  K.  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth 
Edition,  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  B.A.,  F.K.C.S.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms,  'Is.  6d. 

TREVES  AND  LANG.— A  German-English  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Terms.  By  Frederick  Tubves,  F.R.C.S.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Hugo  Lang,  B.A  Half-bound  in 
calf,  12s. 


WOMEN,  DISEASES  OP. 

BARNES.— A  Clinical  History  of  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  St 
George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  181  Engravings.    Svo,  28s. 

DUNCAN. — Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases 

of  Women.  By  .J.  MATTHEWS  Duncan,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,  late  Physician  Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.   Svo.  16s. 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES  QY—rmtimied. 
GALABIN.—ThQ  Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis- 
eases of  women.  By  ALFRED  L.  Oalabin,  M.D  FRCP  Obstetri. 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Obstetric  Medicine  to  tl.. 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  the  R.  C.  P.  Lond.  Fourth  Edition' 
With  94  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS.— l^ot^s  on  Diseases  of  Women. 

Specially  designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination 
^yJ-j-T.  REYNOLDS,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo 

SAVAGE.—The.  Surgery  of  the  Female  Pelvic 

Organs.    By  Henry  Savage,  il.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  one  of  the  Con- 
suiting  Medical  Officers  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women.  Fiftl 
Edition.    With  17  Lithographic  Plates  and  52  Woodcuts.    Roval  4to 
Coloured  Plates,  35s.  ;  Uncoloured,  los. 

WEST  AND  DUNGAN.—'LGcMuves  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.    By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourtl- 
Edition.    Revised  and  in  part  re-^vritten  by  the  Author,  with  numerous 
additions    by  J.   Matthews  Duncan,    M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S 
late  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   Svo,  16s.  ' 

ZOOLOGY. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.~The  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauveau. 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  George  Fleming,  C.B., 
late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army.  Second  Edition. 
With  585  Engravings.    31s.  6d. 

HUXLEY.— Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  15C 
Engravings.    Post  Svo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Manual  of  the   Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 

Animals.    With  110  Engravings.    Post  Svo,  lis. 

WILSON.— The  Student's   Guide  to  Zoology: 

a  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Science.  By  Andrew  Wil.'^on, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History,  Edinburgh.  With  Engranngs.  Fcap. 
Svo,  6s.  6d. 
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